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PREFACE 


This wort consists oJ the lectures deliveted by me as Reader 
in Bengali LanEuage and iJleiature to \hc Calcutta University 
during the tiionlhs oi January lo Aprils at the Senate 

Houje* Calcutta. They treat of our language and literature 
from the earliest limes down to [U50. 

The volimic, now presented to the public, has very little 
affinity with my Bengali wotI: on the same aubiect, for which 
I WHS gratilcd a Iilciaiy pension by the Right Honourable the 
Secretary ol State for India tn 1899. There must, of course, 
be somelbing in commoti betwoen the two booksi dealing as they 
do with the ssme subject, but the arrangement adopted in the 
present work is altogether new, and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in my Bengal 1 treatise, Iwvc been incorporated 

■■ -i 

in it. 

It should be borne in mind that our early Bengali literature 
!\ad the stratigc characteristic of Eorming a gift from the lower 
to the higher classes. The more cultured ranks of our society 
under Hindoo rule delighted in the study of classical Sanskrit ; 
during the Mahomedan iiciiod, Arabic and Persian were added 
to this and the vernacular literature deemed it always a great 
honour and privilege if it could only now and then obtain an 
approving nod from the aristocracy. This pcrhains aecounla 
for the somewhat vulgar humour dial clioracteriscs old Bcngah 
writing. Bui in spite of occasional coarseness a depth of poetry 
throbbed m the heart of the multitude. I refer my readers 
particubrly to the Msngala Cans, to the works of the Manaso 
Atid Chiindt-culta, and to the Yatra and Kavi songs. For the 
great Vaisnavn period of oui literature, on the other hand, no 

apology is necessary. In 'his our people attained the very 
(lowering point of the literary sense. I do not know how far 1 
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have been succeuful In conveying« even in a small degt6e> 
the great beauty of this department of our literature. 

With regard to the short chapter on pre-Mahomedan 
Itteratute, which is cKielly Buddhtstic. I legrel to say that I was 
not allowed access to the tnalerials collected by Mahamaho* 
padhyay Hotaprasad Sbastrt in Nepal. The cliiei interest of 
this period is, however, linguistic and pKilologtcat. When 
Mahamahopadhyay Shastri publishes an account oi his researches 
in that field, the vrotid will, I feel sure, team many thirty that 
are not found in this book. 

ft la slated on page 89 that Nula Panchanan. the great 
autlmrity on genealogical questions, lived a hundred and fifty 
years ago. This js not correct. I liave lately discovered that 
he must liave lived about three hundred years ago. since In his 
family the present is the lentlt generation in descent from him. 

On page 250 again. 1 Itave referred to the gentleman 
known as Hindu Stuart. The following additional particulars, 
taken fram a bfxik entitled " The Story ol the Lai Bazar Baptist 
Church '* by Edward J. Wenger (p. 508) may be of interest 
in coanection with his tomb in the South Park Street 

cemetery-—^"Tbis tomb is that of [Vlajor Geneml Charles Stuart, 
who died on the diet March, iSiS, aged 70 yeats. He is 

generally known as Hindu Stuart, liecause it is iraditionaDy 
stated, that he became a Hindu and had his residence in Wood 
Street, Calcutta, full of idols, ll is stated that Governinmt 
refused to allow him lo he cremated as a Hindu because of his 
position as a genera) officer of the British Army, so gave him 
a burial in this cemetery, but allowed his tomb to be constructed 
in tbe shape of a Hindu temple vvith emblems of idolatry 

all about its exterior. In Itself It is a very curious-looking 

structure.Our iotaiai in it Uca more in the lad lhal he was 

one of the bitterest opponents of the missionaries in his day/' 
Ever since 1897 when my Bengali work on the History of 
Bengali Language and Literature first saw the light, I liave 
been suffering from sevetc nervous ailiuents. 1 have never 
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since been lit lor the strain of steady and eonimuous w-urk. 1 
had !o work on the lectures that are contained in this book under 
severe and trying: conditioni. Twice during the progress of the 
book Ihfougtv the press, my condition creatied grave acmety* 
In this state of health, 1 had to revise al) the proofs myself, often 
mcluding the first readings. 1 am not at all an expert psoof- 
reader. This will account, though It may not be a sutficient 
excuse, for the many errors tJtai will be found In the following 
pages. Bui the indulgent reada may hnd In the book, in ^ite 
of all its defects, the results of lifo-Eong devotion. There are 
many things in it which will, I am afraid, be of little intensi to 
the European reader, but It lias been my endeavour lo moke 
the work of some use to every scholar whose curiosity and 
interest may bs roused In regard to the subject. So I have 

takert care not to omit any point, how'ever trivial it may appear 

■ 

at first sight 

My esteemed friends Babu Kumud Bandhu Basu and 
Mr. C. S Paterson of the Voung Mc'/s Chrisliuo Assoclaiion, 
Calcutta, have very kindly looked thiough tlie pages of this 
book. 1 take this opportunity of conveying my grateful thanks 
to them. To another European friend also, whose name 1 am 
not permilled to mention, 1 am much indebted. 1 slid, 

however. Kadi to make considerable additions and alteroucns 
even after these revisions, 1 alone am responsible fur liic many 
defects of the work. 

During the long years of my research in the £etd of old 
Bengali Literature, 1 have had the esteemed patronage and help 
of many European and Indian gentlemen, foremost among whom 
I may mention the names of Dr, G, A. Grierson, C, 1. £., 
Mr. E. H* bkrine, Mr. W. C, Maepherson, C 3.1 , the Hon'Kle 
Mr, R. T, Greer, C.S.l,, Mr, B. C. Mitra, Mr, K. C. De, 
(l.C S,j, Mr. G, N, Tagote of Calcutta, their Highnesses the 
Maharajas of Mayiiibhanja and Tippera, and the Hon‘hie 
Mahara|a of Corsimbazar. In the early years of my research 
I had obiained considerable help from Mahamahopadhyay Harn 
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Prasad Skastti. To these iwd to oil others who have helped 
me in times of rwed. my heart goes forth In great esteem and 
gratitude. \ am indebted lo my friend Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
for allowing me the us* oi his valuable library of old Bengali 
manuBcrlpts and helping nie with auggestlona* and also to 
Mr. Abanindra Naih Tagore for lending me some of the p.qn«]s 
with old paintings, which have been reproduced b this book. 

Before I conclude, 1 owit it to myself to offer my special 
thanks to tliat great friend and patron of Bengali literature, 
the Htm’ble Justice Asutoah Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Caluitln University, to 'wliose ardent sympathy and unweaiJed 
efforts our Jongtiage owes its present fum footing b this 
University. It is to his constant encouragement ihai ihese 
lectures owe thdr origin and completion. If I have heai able 
even m a small measure to prove myself worthy of hia distin¬ 
guished patronage, J slialF consider my labours amply rewarded. 
In liie Convocation address delivered by him on the 13th March, 
1909, he made the following kind and apprecklive refeicnee 
to wy lectures t We Iiave had n tong sesiea of luminous lectures 
ftom one of oui own graduates Baliu Dinesii Chandra Sen, on 
the fasemutbg subiect of the history of the Bengali Language 
and Literature. These lectures take a comprehensive view of 
the development of our vernacular, and Jieir publication will 
untiucstionably facilitate die hlBloritiaT investigation of the origin 
of tlte vemaculai liieraiure of ihk country,'"the study of which 
is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the new Regulniions 
to promote/' 

19, Kanta Pukus IjtNE, ^ 

DlNb^H CHANDRA SEN 

BeghoiMn', Calcu/fa. ) 


Note to the Second Edition 

OF 

HISTORY OF BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Tile author corrected, revised and cniorged the second edition 
when he sent the i\15S* to the press towards tlje end of 1936, 
He lived to correct the first hundred pages of ihe proofs, and after 
his death in, November. 1939, the "worh of seeing the book 
through the press feJl upon his third son. Dr, Benoychandra Sen. 
On completion of the priming, the index was prepared by the 
author's ddesf son, Sri Kiranchandra Sen. 

Tlie extraordinary delay in the pobticaiion of the book would 
recfuire cxplanalion but it would not be profitable to go into llie 
various causes which lay behind the ciremnstance. For several 
years the War and the scarcity of paper held up the work of 
printing and the Umveraity Press had often to attend io busmesa 
of a titOFc urgent nature, A second edition, even of a famous 
book like tins History, is not entitled to priority in times of 
emergency. Tltere were other and private reasons, one of wliicK 
was the absence of Dr, Beiioychandra Sen from India for about 
a year. 

One point calls for explanation which should be given In 
some detail. This relates to the different ways in which the 
namp of a place or person has often been spelt in this book. 
The author did not use diaciitkal marks and the rough phonetic 
equivalents were preferred to ihcir more scientific renderitig In 
English. The reason was that he did not wish Ins ‘History' to 
have a technical look. Once such freedom in lendcring is 
adopted, no uniform siandord in spelling can be lunminined. 
The fact drat some irregularily in spelling the proper nouns had 
crept In escaped attention unld some progress in printing had 
been made and it was then too late to enforce a rigid system. 
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X NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

^18 diffnencc in spelling is not likely to cmise any serious 
inconventeoce. 

Hie Histwy of Bengali Language and Litcratuic' is a 
pioneer study, and although firs! published n^ly half a oentuiy 
ago. its value as a work of liteiary hVoty and cripciffln, snd a 
survey of ^ genius and the spint of the Bengali people remains 
undhnmisKed. 

The originol plates from which the blocks wei e being 

unf^tunately lost, this edition is printed without Ulusttations. 

S, S. 
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CHAPTER I 


Early EtiEluencfls on the Bengali Language • 

Bengal was one of die ancienl centres of Aryan settlement tn 
India. The prehistonc kingdom of Pragiyotish. 
*' "* * *** which extended from modem Jalpaigtiri to the 

backwoods of Assam, was one of the earliest 
Aryan colonies in this country, * Vanga ' is mentioned in tlw 
Attareya Aranyakn* and frequent references to this land are 
found in the great epics—the Ramaya^ and the Mahabharata. 
According to Manu. Bengal formed a part of the Aiyyavarta.l 
The two great heroes of the Dwapar yug, who are said to have 
been the sworn enemies of Sri Krishna, (he great upholder of 
Brahmanic power, were (I) Jorasandlis, the King of Magadh 
and (2J Poundra Vasudev, f the King of Pandua m Bengal, 
and both of them led expeditions to Dwaraka to subvert the 
power of Krishna. 

It appears that tn the ag* of the great epic — the Mahahharala — 
not only the two monarchs mentioned above, but also many 


* JitLiuvjfft AntnjHlii* ± |. I 
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Other great warriora of Bojigol. such aa Mailliu, Mur and Narak. 
fought hard battles against Krishna- They were all kilJiMJ 
by Krishna and iheir great warfares against him are mentioned 
in many Puranas, especially in Harivamaa, In the age of the 
epic the cult- of Knshna could not make any adTonce in Elasiem 
India where he was not probably accepted os an Avatar. 

From recent discoveries it appears that Bengal was a centre 
of Vedic religion in ancient times. Mr- K, N, Diksiiit has recent¬ 
ly discovered coppsr-platra with inacriptiona in Brahmi cliaraclcrs 
fiom Baugram and otlier places, which prove that there were many 
Vedic Brahmans in Bengal who got endowments of lands from 
the Rajas of other provinces and left Bengal and settled in 
diHerent places. Mr. Dikshit has also proved that the far-famed 
Buddliist town, Sravaatipur, was located in the District of Bogra, 
Dr. Bibhud Bhusan Dutl and Sj. Jiagadishwaram have indi¬ 
cated by their recent mvestigationB that thousands of Vedic 
Brahmans left Bengal and settled in the up-covinlry and even in 
the Deccan in a remote age. Taking all these facts into consi¬ 
deration, we ore led to the conclusion that owing to iheentliusiasni 
of some of the early Pal Kings for pushing the Buddhistic pro¬ 
paganda and stopping >'3103 and other reltgioua rites of ihe 
Hindus, a large section of the Brahman* of Bengal left their 
mother-country for ever. For a detailed account of these I refer 
the readers to my Br/hu/ Bangs (pp. 71,6^ and 69). 

Tlic curse interdicting Bengal and other eastern countries ruled 
by the Buddliists probably was pronounced by iltese discontented 
Brahmans. Yet in the curse itself there is a mention of the 
existence of aikcient Brah manic ahriDes in tliio tand^ 

Thus the once-favoured seat of the Vedic rehgion became 
void of Brahmans ver«d in Vedic lore, till in a later age. during 
time of the Sen Kinga of Bengal, fijatimana tad to be recruiteil 
from Kanauj and other places For performance of Ya|na rites. 

Scholars have recently discovered that ihc Boio Buddor temple 
of java followed the scidplurd design of (he Som Bihar of Pahar- 

purm Northern Bengal. The Paharpur monaaiery was founded 
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ntucli earlier than live greal Java temple, and il Ivaa been canclu- 
sively proved dial llie latter*s plan of structure foUowed closely the 
mode) of the Pahaipur Vihar. Noolher Itidovn temple or building 
sHowa an affinity to or resemblance with the plan of live Java 
temple. The arts, sculpture and even literature of the Javanese 
are distinctly East Indian in character and proofs are forthcoming 
every year to show llvat Beogalr a part of which was included in 
Kalinga during the rule of the Ganga kings and even earlier, had 
a great hand in spreading Indian culture in the islands of the Indian 
archipvelago. The Tibetan work, Pag Sham Jam (I llh oenturyK 
says that in the field of art Bengal occupied the first position, nest 
Mewar and Tibet, and Chmese art is the last in the list. The more 
the history of Chino, Burma, Tibet, Nepal and of the far-off eastern 
islands is explored, the greater evidence is likely to be fortbeoming 
lo prove the enterprising march of the Bengalis outside their 
own province and in tJie southern seas and the triumphant success 
ihcy achieved m propounding their srl and tileralure abroad. 

This land has, from very early times, been the cradle of 
DMAlhi.ik .«.! Jnin popular movements in religion TheBuddiilajs 
t»nu«Msn. Jging had, at one lime, converted nearly 

the whole population of Bengal to their new creeds, and the 
Brahmanic Influeace was for centurica at a very low ebb here. 
Some of the greatest Buddhist scholars and reformers of India 
Were bom in Bengal, among whom the names of Atiaa Qipankor 
(born 960 .A,D.) and Silablvadia are known throughout the 
Buddiiistic world. Saniarakshit, the reno'vacd High Meat of the 
monastery of Nahuida and a native of Gauda, spent many years 
of his life in Tibet on a religious mission, and an illustrious band 
of Bengalis, within the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
travelled to China, Korea' and Japan, carrying thae the light of 
the Buddhist religion. The sctipluies of the Japanese priests are 
alill written in characters approaching Bengali of the I llh century. 


* of oT • BuddhUlk wwk. rnifttrd Umk ■ 

Vli«J OhaviBl. t* lound wfUtiji lu A fwitlmili Qi ihl* a lion# to iK* 
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and *f change ini© ^ and and ^ is pronounced as W, and 
of 'll *r, one form only is found in current use. These 
ore, generaUy speaking, the characteristtc features of spoken 
Bengali up to this day and our old manuscrlpls are full of exaniplc!^ 
of them. The reasons which made Krishna Pandit give our lan¬ 
guage the contemptuous name of Paisachi Prakrita. are not far to 
seek. It is the same that made N^Ianu* condemn all conlaci with 
this land. The dialect of the Buddhist people, in which liie 
Buddhist priests were writing books, could not he accepted by the 
Sanabitic school which arose with the revival of Hinduism, 

Several works written m the tenth and the eleventh century 
Emrlieii B«ii««ih Christian ma, in a very old form of 

Bengali, have lately been discovered by Maha- 
mahopadhyay Hara Prasad Saslri in Nepal. 
They appear to be but poor fragments of a literature which owed 
its origin chieily to the earnestness of the Tantrika Buddhists for 
popularizing their creed. Though these specimens have now been 
nearly all lost, we hope some portion of them may yet he recovered 
by careful research carried into (he literary archives of N-pal and 
Chittagong, the present resorts of Buddhism in Eastern India. 

This effOTt on the part of the Buddhists to raise Bengali to 
oi Hadtiirm. Status of a written language, however, came 
suddenly to a standstlH on the revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal. Buddhist works were carried away to Nepal 
and Burma by the vanquished exponenU of that faith : and all 
traces of the creed, which was once ascendant in the country, 
were obliterated there. Whatever may he urged in favour of the 
theory of ** the gradual, almost Insensible, assimilation of Bod- 
dhism to Hinduism," there can be no doubt that Buddhism was 
often suppressed in India by a storm of Brahmanic persecution. 
The following extract horn Sankara-Pi/opa regarding King 


• ^Ut.u M 1 ^ * Uw. cf lh.l be (cmnd 

^ ihei, modified 

wiTei, m iTw mode in Ohritvaimhl lji. ^tilctitmtoiigk to o ...-1. (Hirbd, 
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SucUianva will show the ruthless inannei In which the Bucidhifils 
and Jains were sometimes persecuted r— 

•f59)%fTW ^ f^nr 

Mnri Tfei i' 

" Many of the chief princes, professing the wicked doctriiwa 
of the Buddhist and the Jain religion, were vanquished tn various 
scltolarly controversies. Their heads were then cut with axes, 
thrown into mortars, and broken to pieces (reduced to powder) 
by means of pestles. So these wicked doctrines were thoroughly 
annihilated, and the counity made free from danger." 

With the decadence of the power uf the Buddhist priests, 
of ««c who, in their zeal to popularize tbeh creed, 
Ujifftugf «t«ntei considered Bengali m an un¬ 

worthy medium for propagating (heir reiigioua views, Bengali 
lost the patronage which it had secured of the lettered men of the 
country—and its future seemed dismal and uncheerful. We have 
shown that the form of Prakrita prevalent in Bengal was out of 
favour with the Sanskrit ic school which gave it a contemptuous 
epithet. Sanskrit scholars, who brought about a revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal, were imbued with a taste for the hard and 
fast rules of classical Sanskrit grammar, and had an unmixed 
abhorrence for llie laxities of Prakrita adopted by the Buddhisis, 
Bengali seemed to have no prospects with such scholars ; nay, 
they zealously opposed the eSorls of ihoSe who tried to help the 
Vernacular of the counlry to assert Its claim as a written language. 
The following well-known &jnshrit couplet bears testimony lo 
Uieir ill-will ; — 

wTTfiTt wmi ifTi i' 


** if u person hears the stories of the eighteen Puianas or of 
the Ramayana recited in Bengali, lie will be thrown into the hell 
called the Rourava ," 
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No Bengalee could posasbiy bavc shown sucli a contempt for 
Kts mother-tongue, h is those Brahmans who came from Kanauj 
and elsewhere, who despised our language in this wle manner. 

There 13 a corresponding Gengali couplet which is also well- 
known : — 

Knttivas (Bengali translator of the Ramayana]. Kasidaa 
(Bengali tmnBlator of tKo Nlahahharats) and those who aspire to 
mix with the Brahman* too closely, are the greatest of evil-doers/' 

It waa no doubt composed by the descendants of Kanau) 
Brahmans, 

In the famous controversy which Raia Rainmolian Roy had 
with the orthodox Pandiits, he had frequently to explain his conduct 
in regard to his publication of Bengali translations of the 
Sansbit scriptures, which, according to those DraKmans, were 
sacrilegious. This shows that even as late as the early part of 
the i9th century, when Bangdi had reached a high stage of 
development, it was looked down upon by die orthodox 
Brabmnns. 

Our readers are likely to conclude from the above, that t!w 
Brahmans were jealous of the gradual development of Bengali and 
its recognition as a wtSiico language. They wanted all truths of 
their religion to he locked up In iKe Sanskrit texts ; any attempt 
to promulguts them thiouBh the vehicle oF a popular dialect, 
meant a loss of the great power which they had moiiopoliied : 
and tliey thus looked upon all such movementB to enrich ibw 
Bengali language, with (ealousy and distruit. But it admits of 
another explanation also, which is perhaps the right one. Tlie 
Brahmance school probably suspected lluii the hunters after cheap 
popularity, who adopted Bengali for conveying the truths of the 
Bcahmanic religion, woutil not keep intact the purity of apJri* 
lual ideal, and that the truths, so dourly priced by them, would 
be sullied in the provincial versions of the greai Sanskrit* works 
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TVy. iberefore, dtcried all effort* to popularize the by 

cotnpiiins Bengali traostation*. Added to this was llirtur cootempl 
for Bengali which was one of the moat lai forms of the Aidha- 
mogadhl Prakrita, Not only did the Sans bit-knowing people hold 
the Vianaculor of the countty in disfavour, but even lire writers of 
Bengali themselves had no high opinion of Its resources. Wc 
frequently come across such lines in old Bengali works as 
'* Naturally Btngali poems are faulty '* (Vljay Gupta),' *' Not fit 
to be discussed in a vcrnaculeir poem (Kavindra) t implying 
that Bengali was quite an unfit medium for conveying any serious 


or high thought- 

The question is : How could the poor Vernacular of Bengal 
find recognition in (he courts of the Kings, 
inspite of this opposition of the Brahmans? 
HindpCirart.> gloried in keeping a number 

of Sansbit scholars attached to it. From the time of Vibam- 
aditya it grew to be a fashion with Hindu Kmgs to keep learn^ 
companions, and they were generally picked men^ntshed 
masters In Sanskrit Poetry. Grammar and Logic— who revelled m 
the hlgh-Rown Style and in the niceties of rhetoric which ^und 
in the btter day Sanskrit works, such as Kadamvari, Das&kumara 
Chmta and Sri Harsha Charita The copper-plate inscriptions of 
the Pal and Sen Kings of Bsiigal hear abundant proofs of the 

learning and poetical powers of some of these gifted men, who^ 

contempt for Bengali was as great as was their scholarship m 
Sanskrit . How can we account tor the fact that the cotm o 
Krlshnachandra of Navadwlpa—a glorious seat of Sansbii learn¬ 
ing, where Hariram TarWasiddhanta. Krishnanimda Vachaj^tt 
and Ramgopal Sarbabhoum were the profeasom of logic, where 
Vaneswar Vidyalankar won his laurels In Sansbtt poetry and 
Sivaram Vochaspatf, Rumballabh Vidyavagis and Vixeswar 


+ Jtrt CflWftt (—KavLndra ParnmeswM. 
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Nyayapancbanan diacouraed on pliUoaophy—^udi a diatingulah- 
ed seat of classicaf learning as Krishnachancka's court—could 
bestow its favours and titles on BhaTatckandn and Ramprasad, 
the Bengali po^ of iKe eighteenlh century? Not only Krishna* 
ebandra but many other. Rajas aH'l Chiefs of Bengal, who pre¬ 
ceded him, are described as having extended their patronage and 
favour to the early Beigati poets > Their courts were guided by 
Sanskril-'kitowiiig Pandits, and how are we to reconcile the fact 
that these Brahmans welcomed the (H>or patois, the despicable 
PaisacKi Prakrita of Bengal, for which ihi^ had hitherto bad only 
a feeling of unmlxed contempt ? 

This elevation of Bengali to a literary status was brought 

AeosiU iBvtniird a«v'erai influences, of which the 

bgr htailem CkieiiL Mi'liammachui ccHiquest ^v&s undoubtedly one of 

the foremost. If the Hindu Kings had continued to enjoy inde¬ 
pendence, Bengali would scarcely iiave got an opportunity to 
hnd its way into the courts of Kings, 

The Pathans occupied Bmgal early in the thirteenth century. 
They came From a great distance—from Bulkh, Oxus or Transoidna, 
but they settled in the plains of Bengal and had no mind to return 
to their mountainous home, The Pathan Emperors learned Ben» 
gali and lived In close touch with the teeming Hindu population 
whom they were called upon to rule. The minarets and cupolas 
of their mosques rose to the sky, adjoiamg the spires and trid^ts 
of the Hindu temples. The sounds of the conch-shells and bells 
emanating from tlie latter were heard while (he newcomers 
assembled m the mosques to say their evening prayers. Tlie 
pompous processions and the religions rites of the Hindus—^their 
Durgapuja, Raa and Dolotsav^displayed a reftgious enthusiasm 
which equalled their own, while celebrating the Mohartam, Id, 
Sabebaial and other festivals. Tlie Emperors heard of the far- 
readting fame of the Sanskrit epics, the Rsmayana and the 
Mahnbharaia, and observed iKe wonderful Influence which these 
exercised in moulding the religious and domestic life of the 
Hindus, and they naturally fell a desire to be acquainted with the 
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contents erf those poems. The Pethan Emperors and Chiefs could 
no't have the great patience of lire Hindu Kings who were inspired 
by a religious zeal to hear the Brnhnian scKolaii recite Sanskrit 
texts and their learned annotations, step by step, requiring the 
listeners many long years to complete a course of lectures on the 
Ramsyana or the Mahabharaia, They appointed scholars to tran¬ 
slate these works into Bengali which ihey now spoke and under¬ 
stood. The first Bengali translation of the Mahabharata of which 
we hear, was tiiidertaken at the order of Naat Shah, the Emperor 
of Oauda who ruled for 40 years till 1325 A.D. This tzatislation 
has riot yet been recovered, but we find mention of it in another 
translation of the epic made hy Kavindia Paiamesw'ai, at the 
command of Parsgal Khan, the Governor of Chittagong- Nasit 
Shah was a great patron of the language of this country. The 
poet Vidyapali dedicates one of his songs to this monarch * and, 
in another, speaks with high respect of Sultan Ghiasuddin.t 

Tire name of the Emperor of Gauda, who appointed Knttlvas 
to translate the Ramayana, is not known with certainty. He might 
be Raja Ganesh Narayan or a Moslem Sultan, but even if he 
was a Hindu King, there are abundant proofs to show that his 
court was stamped with h^losiem influence. Emperor Husain 
Shah was a great patron of Bengali. Maladhar Vasu, a native of 
Kullngram, was employed by Emperor Slvamshuddin Yusuf Shah 
to translate the Bhagavala mlo Bengali, and after two chapters of 
this work had been translated by him, in 1480 A.D., the Emperor 
was pleased to confer on him the title of Gunataj Kiran-. We 
have already referred to a translation of the iVtaliahliaiata made by 


• c*n ajiiat ai?. otcr i ETfRn a if "is* {Rlp?Ta, 
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Kavindra Paiameswar at ihe bchcsl of Paiogal Khan. ThU Para- 
gal KKan was a geiiCTa! of Htwalti Shat, depuied hy him 1o qorvquet 
ChtUflgong- Frequent reference* are found in old Bengali hlera- 
tvjie. indicating the esteem and trust b which the Eroponr Husain 
Shah held by the Hindus.* Kavindra Poronieswar had ttan- 
alaied the Mahahhoiata up to the Slriparva, and Cidtult Khan, son 
of Paragal Khan, who had sujccecded. bis fatlier In the Governorship 
of Chittagong, employed another poet named Sriharan Nandi for 
translatbg the Aivamcdh Parva of tlial epic. Srikaran Nandi s 
tnuislaiion has lately been published by the Sahilya Parishad 
of Calculla, Poet Alaol, who lived about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, tranalatecl a Hindi work entitled Padniavat 
by Mil Mohammad in a highly SanEkritised Bengali at the 
ooinmand of \tagan Thakur, a Mohammadan nunistei of the 
court of the Chief of Aiacan. it should be noted here that there 
are many inalances where Mohammadans adopted Hindu names 
and so the name Magan Thakur should not lead us to mistake him 
for a Hindu. Alaol was also employed by the Moslem Chief 
Solaiman, Lo translate a Persian wotk into Bengali, [nslances of 
a like nature, where Mohammadan Emperors and Chiefs initiated 
and paironiaed translations of Sanskrit and Persian works into 
Bengali, are numoous, and we are led to believe that, svhen the 
powerful Moslem Sovereigns of Bengal granted this recognition to 
the Bengali language in their courts, Hindu Rajas also naturally 
followed suit. The Brahmans could not resist the influence ol this 
high patronage they w«e, I her ef ore, ccmpclled to favour the 

. r) SHTW ffWif »t1* t 

F«4iw PuHa lij Vli«]i Ct,|>u 

(AJ W lEPtf® I 
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Msliabtu»M hr K«bia<l» 
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langimge they had hated bo much, and latlerly they ihemselv^ 
came forward to write poena and compile works of translation in 
Bengali From the account contained in Home of ibe early Beng^ 
works of translation, we can see how coutt patronage was accord^ 
to the Bengali poets. When the shades of twilight settled on the 
dark green dumps of shiubhy trees on the far Sonamura ranges, 
Paragal Khan, the Governor, used to call his ministers, attendants 
and courtiers every evening to hU palace at Poragalpur in Fern, and 
before this Ulustrious audience, the translator of the Mahabharala 
had to recite portions from his poems—the Governor himscfl 
giving cheers in appreciation of beautiful and itHereating passage. 
The poet Battered his noble patron by calling him an incarnation 
of Idari in Kaliyuga* and it is curious to note that the Pathan 
Chief, who was a devout Mohammadan, enjoyed this compliment 
of the Hindu poet and did not take it as an affront. 

Thus the appolnimeiu of Bengali poets to the courts of 
Hindu Rajas grew to be a fashion after the 
example of the Moslem Chiefs, and we find 
most of the works of out best poets dedicated 
to the kings and noblemen who patronised them. Thus the 
vmrkaol Vidyapali, the Maithil port, are tneepaiahly associated 
with Shiva Simha and other sovereigns of Milhila, Mukundaiam, 
the immortal author of Chandi had for his patron Bankura Ral, 
the f^iaot Arah-Brahmunblmmi. Rameshvar. who wrote the 
5htt:at/an, enjoyed the patronage of Yashovanta Simha, Raja 
of Kainagad. Ghanaram, the author of Dhmmamtuigd, was 
the recipient of many favours from Klrttichandra, the Raja 
of Butdwan—and who can think of the poet Bharatchandra 
without lemembrting his great friend and patron Krishnachandra 
of Navadwip ? Raja Jaychandra employed the poet Bhabaoi 
Das for compiling a translation of the Ramayaaa; and many other 
Sanskrit works w«e translated into Bengali under the 
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auspices of the Kings of Tippeta. We shall dwell upon all theae 
works In iheir proper places hereafter. 

We now confidently presume that the above proofs will be 
held stifEcicnt to support the view that the patronage and favour 
oF the Mohommadan Emperors and Chiefs gave the firsl start 
towards recognition of Bengali In the courts of the Hindu Raias 
and to establish Its claims on the attention of scholars. It Is 
curious to observe that, mare than once in history, we have owed 
the development of our language to the influence of foreign people, 
from whom such help was the least expected. Nathaniel Pmssy 
Hallied, a European member of the indian Civil Service^ wrote 
the earliest Bengali grammar for us in the eighteenth century; 
and Bengali prose, in our own days, owes a good deal to the 
impetus given to It by the European missionailes. 

The other causes, which contributed to a rapid development 
, of Bengali during the Mohammadan period 

were— 

(a) The revival of Hinduism, which we have in this book 
called the Pauraiuc Renaissance. 

vij The great Vaishnava movement in Bengal in llic sixteenth 
cer.lury- 

I have come across some materials brought to light hy my 
old pupil Dr. Enamui Haq from Aracan which clearly show 
that Bengali was favoured in the couita of the Hindu and 
Buddhist Rajas of Bengal prior to the Renaissance when ftaUmans 
came from Kanauj and other places. Some of the records and 
inscriptions found in the archives of old palaces and mansiona m 
Tipptfra and other Eastern districts show tlial Bengali was called 
* Siihhiiiha or refined language in those places, where it enjoyed a 
high favour amongst the people. Bengali, it seems, was marching 
eastward and was adopted not only in Assam but furtlier east in 
the bearders of the Nafa, Suvamarekha and other dvets In Aiacan 
while towards the west it advanced to the hiUy district of Ranchi 
where the Mundas used to sing the songs of Bengali Vaiahnava 
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mailers. Bui at the present day its scope is being gradually 
restricted. In OrLssa Bengali and Qriya chEuacters were the same 
in the 14th century, and thcLr literary Language also did not show 
any marked difference. But of late there has been a perceptible 
movemeni obstructExig the natuml prcKiess of absorption t and 
this unnatural movement ta accentuated in the present day by 
provincial estrangements. The Bengalis Hvuig in Behar Jiave 
been deprived of facilities to ^tudy their own language whereas 
large movements for supporting the Hindi propaganda are on foot. 
It IS Ukety that a large section of Bengalis^ living outsHe 
their own country ^ may in course of time fcaget their mol her - 
tongue and adopt the language of the neighbouring provinces, 
Assamese has unjustly and cruelly been alienated from Bengali. 
This action was vehemently proteslcd against by the then learned 
Inspector of Schools, Mr. Robertson, about a hundred years ago.^ 
The progressive march of Bengali to further east is now a thing of 
the past. One Mohammadan writer of considerable talent and 
scholarship Imiling from Chittagong, who compiled several classical 
Bengali poems for the people of Aracan in the )7ih century* 
strongly condemned those who. though born m the soil of Bengal* 
showed antipathy towards their mother'•longue. He said that 
such people should leave the country and settle cbewherc* 

TheBrahmans who came from Kanauj and became the leaders 
of the Hindu community could have no natural liking for Bengali 
which appeare l to them .^s jargon and the offspring of PaUhachha 
Prakrit spoken by evil apirlts. These orthodox Brahmans bitterly 
opposed the movement to transhile the scriptures mto Bengalis As 
a result of their in}unctions* written Bengali could nol tluive or get 
any recognition In the Hindu courts in the tOlh, i Ith and 12th 
centuries. But Mohrimmadan rulers had no such scruple and stuck 
to the custom of old times and encouraged iranslationa of Sanskrit^ 
Arabic and Persian ^vorks into Bengali, The Kings and Chiefs of 
Aracan^ mostly Mohammadans* ^vere great supporters of Bengali, 
and Mohammedan schohirB of their courts were zealous exponents 
of our tongue from the 16th to the 18th century. 
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TliAt Bengali undoiihtetlly occufued the first place in India as 
literary and spoken language was admitted by Carey, Matshman. 
Ward and other dietinguialied linguists in the Ifith century. 
Carey, who was a master of 11 vernaculars of our country , dis¬ 
tinctly refers to the intrinsic ments of Bengali and declares that 
it undoubtedly occupies the foecmost position amorist all the 
languages of India. Yet at the lime when this remark was 
made, neither Michael nor Bankim nor Rabindra Nath liad begun 
to write in Bengali. 

Now when we are elated at the thought that one of the 
Bengali newspapers claims nearly sixty thousand subscrifa c r s a 
figure not equalled by any other English or Vernacular newspaper 
in India—when we wonder at the unapproachable height of 
Tagore's fame with pride and revel at the prospect ol the 
literalure of Bengal gradually extending its scope and field of 
work, the mote thoughtful people of this county are naturally 
alarmed at the probable result of the forces set in motion 
to thwart the progress of Bengali. Provincial jealousy and 
racial vanities have stood to narrow the scope of our language, 
and the political redistribution of Bengal for administrative 
purposes is aiding the hiMtile movements. Bengal, alas I is poor 
and has not the enormous pecuniary resources of the sister pro¬ 
vinces supported by the Local Governments to face the situation. 


CHAPTER II 

Pr6-Mohanima<Un LiUratuare 


(. Rot*l tjibMiwwi «nd : O’* ® Qlutai* * fund 

dJ Qmldhijm, 3Q 9. Rtnui uti bU BbvnjiL-pitfu, 31. t. 

wid kti ■xpanMlt. 43. A. Ttm Biildhlit D*bu,3l. < D)tutflvnwHg») JId tnii 
■nd tbtflisf} i«UUd lQ ll«ai,n 1 . Tba iHlUdi ud «Hf* in buMv «t (Jw 
Pftl R<*i}« thi foal RaM.«T 3 it tt«d BitidUiu. Tt, 

0 OiiuiJdBliit ncsnlt, A3. 

Before dealing witK the iilecature of Bengal iHal grew up 
after the Mohamtnadan conquest, we propose to dwell here upon 
ihe fragments of literary works which have come down to 
from a much earlier period. They consist of (11 Aphoriams and 
pithy sayings which served os a guide for domestic and agricul' 
Ittfal purposes to the rural folk of Bengal ! (2) Hand-books of 
oiysdc doctrines, based on Tantrik forms of Buddltism; {3} 
Ballads and songs in honour of some of the Rajas and Chiefs of 
Bengal V (4) Hymns, odcs and songs describing the prowess of 
Dharma-Thakur and other domestic deities; (5) Genealogical 
accounts of the Kulin families of Bengal. 

1. ApHcaitsMs and Wise SAvihtcs: Dak and Khana 

Referring to the earliest literature of Bengal, which bears the 
stamp of Buddhistic influence, we light upon 
Dak- fonira, a Tantrik work of the Buddhists, 
containing aphorisms and wise sayings in old BengaL 
regarding agriculture, astrology, medicine and other matters of 
interest For the domestic life. Dokcr Sachon gives specimens of a 
very old form of Bengali which may be traced to the tenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Dak-Tantta Is also a book of authority 
with the rural folk of Bengal, but it ia popularly known here as 
** Dakar Bachan," The tattex wesrk gives a smoothed down ver¬ 
sion of its precuraur and prototype preserved In Assam and other 
3-l2>6B 
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places; but tkoe are ntimeroiis lines to be found in the editions 
of the book published by the Bat*tala Presses of Calcutta* which 
retain their old and antiquated forms. It is tmpc^ible to get any 
dear sense out of such lines as:— 


" sttfl wf ’gtfk I 

c?? R 

ifRtlt I 

wrafi cifnrrfs i 
cf=i F* i 
*ncs t 
ctt*! i 

^ itt ( 

stii ^ ^ 
ww TO cfrrf^ ^ 1 
^ nt6 »* 


QueIiUiIiUc view* 


Probably the last portion refers to the rules for settling dis' 
putes by arbitratioit—^a practice generally followed in the old arder 
of society. There arc evident traces of Bucldhij- 
tic views in these sayings. Buddhism, in its days 
of decline in India, became identical with scepticism in popuW 
oplnjon. In OoJ^r Bochan, we come across such views as these : 
** When we gel a good and palatable thing to cat, it is not wise 
to keep it for to-morrow. Enjoy curds and milk; If they bring 
on disease, gel it cured by medicine. For, says Dak, when one 
dies, tberc is an end of hia connection with the world.*'! This 


■ PuMIUun) hr fl«nlDe it Civ, 3I#. Uppd CJlttlion &it-bila, C«lcunB. 

+ *'*1*1®^ WtTAi 

iBfnsi ;n i 
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U quite a non-Hindu idea. Tl^e pleasutea oi the preseni moment 
are discarded by the Hindu Shastras and the views quoted above 
remind us of Charvaka and other frce-lhink«ra. and aa we have 
said the Buddhists of the latter-day school had turned into free¬ 
thinkers like Charvaka. The Buddhistic Dhatma Shasira lays 
special siress on charitable works. In the short epigraramatic 
saying* of Dak, there are many passages calling on a householder 
to perform works of charity and public good. 

‘ * One who is amcious lo do a virtuous act, should dig tanka 
and plant trees (for the benefit of the people). One who founds 
institutions for the distribution of rice and water, never goes to 
Hell.'" 

We miss in these sayings the familiar Injunctions for prayer 
and worship, indispensable in a book of rules for the guidance 
of a Hindu houscholdar and here we can draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the stale of society before and after the 
revival of Hinduism in Bengal. All rules and codes framed for 
the guidance of men and women in our society, after the dovrti- 
fall of Buddhism, have a distinct and unroialakable reference to 
the metaphysical side of religion. In them a far greater stress 
is laid on devotion to gods than on principles of morality. The 
Hindu priests even go so far as to declare that a man committing 
even the worst of aina may secure a place in Heaven by uttering 
the name of Cod a single time. The Dak^r Bachan evidently 
helonga to a period anterior lo tlie acceptance of thb code in 
society. The Assamese have claimed Dak as a native of Assam 
and there is a controversy on this point (dealt witli in my Typi'ccf 
Selections, Vol. I, pp. 1-4), 
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Ddl^er Sochon Is not (Ke taJy book of it* kind in oW 
Bengali. /Ckanar Bachan fumlshe* an equally 

KnUAikf m •■ -j 1 ■ y i I p 

old apectmen of out language. I he laller ift 
TTiore populai with the masses and has, therefoa*, imdeigone far 
grealei changes than Oa^er BacKim, Wct however, often light 
up<»i old and antiquated fornw of eitpressiotw in it. which fe- 
mlnd us that, though simpllhed and altered, the aayuigs must 
also be traced to an early age. Though die subjecta treated of 
in the two books cover a varied field, by far the greater parhon 
of them is devoted to agricultural matters, lo 
iMiair Id mg. Bengal, where the people are chiefly of the 

nCuillLlu wibMli- ... « 

peasant class, these sayings arc accepted as a 
guide by millions; the wisdom diey display is the result of acute 
observation of nature and has a special signiftcatice in regard to the 
soil and climate of Bengal, We quote some of them below* 

“ If it rains in the month of Agrahayan, the lung goes 
a-begging. 


* * liv \ 

titsil VtilW I 

^ c*ftn I 
« 

Afif ^ “tlWS m I 

4* Tr*N qer t 
<• ew Tins 
^lit) *l€it %i fiot*. I* 

* itm cw* vjpi ifT.^ t 

ftm ntn K* 

• fv^si Mtf nc^ I 

Ttte b* 

ncr ♦ 

^ I* 

*TT;Fm CTirtj 

IPf fro frfet I 

ftlH cirrt? i 
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If it rains in the month of Ponsh, money may be had cveo 

by selling thechalf. i i • j 

“ If it rains at the end of ihe month of Magh, the lung and 

his country become blessed > 

■' If it rains in Falgun, the millet ChJnakaon (Peonicum 

mifiaceum) gro^vs abundantly. j l u t 

•‘Khana says, the paddy thrives in the sun and the betel 


in the shade." 

“ If the paddy gets profuse sunshine by day. and showers by 
night, it rapidly develops. Khana says, the diizijkig rain in the 
month of Kartik does immense gn^od to the paddy." 

*■ Hear, O son of ploughman, in the bamboo-bush put some 
smut of paddy; if you do so near the root of the shrubs, they wtU 
soon cover two Kudas of land (about 174 cubits square!. 

*' O son of ploughman, plant patol (■rncfiosonihcs dteco) 

b a sandy soil, your eapeclations will be fulfilled." 

'* Sow the seeds of mustard cdose. but those of rye iSmopw 
ramose) at some dislance from one another. Cotton plants 
should be put at the distance of a leap from one another and jute 
should, by no means, be planted near them, for cotton plants will 
petisK if they come in contact with the water from the jute- 


There are numerous rules of this nature laid down on agn- 
cultural matters, with special applicatbn to the product® of the 
soil of Bengal. The book* serve to ihb day as bfoUibte agricul¬ 
tural manuals to the ploughmen of Bengal. Tlie short sentences 


TtB? AEft c*c*i C*S1 n 
if^ •fctlR I 
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rhyming witK one uiiother are soon committed to memory ao 
every child and cvoy woman know them in rural Bengal. 

Tile following rule !9 enjoined for building a residential 

Od n y house 

On theeastt let there be the ducks (i\e.i there should be a 
tanku on the west, ao avenue of liamboos ; on the north, a garden 
of fiuii trees: and the south should be left open," * 

The chapter on medicine is not taken from any learned Sans- 
Q» the tnqtMttie* ot medical work. The Indigenous plants and 
herbs of rural Bengal are prescribed asreroedies, 
tbe effects of which seem to be infallible on the 
human system and were known by direct experiment. The dis" 
course on the culinary arl of Bengal in Baker Bachan has « parti¬ 
cular interest to us, as ii describes the simple but exceedingly 
deliciouB fore cooked by our village women. In plainness am-l 
delicacy of taste, these dishes bear a striking contrast to the 
rich preparations of meat introduced in later limes by the 
Mokammadans. 

There are many legendary talcs current diroughoul this pro¬ 
vince, which connect Khana with Baiaba-mihir, tile famous 
Indian astrologer- The popular legends about Khana are wild 
and incredible. One of them says that Khana was the wife of 
Mihti, whom the legend represents as the son of Baiaha, 
Baroha, it is Siiid, was jealous of Khana's piohctency in Aatro- 
logy and this eventually led him to order his son Mihir to kill 
hia wife. After killing his wife. Mihir kepi her head in a secure 
place but after a few days be found il«d a Ikartl bid eaten up the 
tongue of the female prodigy. As a result the lixards ae a class 
have since been endowed wiih prophetic powera. If a person on 
the eve of hb leaving home bears the sound Tfli-trit of the liiard, 
it is to be held as a warning that his journey would not bJ 
prosperous. There might have been in ancient times some one 

■ “ «IR ~ 
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of the name oF Khana with outstanding astrological knowledge, 
to whom were ascribed through succeeding ages the ripe experi¬ 
ence and observations oF the people of Bengal in Agriculture and 
Astrology. The accumulated wisdom oF ll^ whole peasantty of 
this agricultural province sought an expre^ion in these aphorisms, 
tn the Barasat Sub-Division of Bengal there is a mound of earth 
full of antiquarian relics. This mound is said to be the ruins of 
■he palace of an ancient king. Many legends about Khana and her 
prolictency in Agriculture and Astrology are current in the locality. 
It may be that in a later age this Khana came to be identified with 
a real or fabled heroine associated tvith the court of Vikramaditya. 

Pandit Bahuya Vlisra, a Lecturer of the Calcutta University, 
states that there are many aphorisms of Khariu current in Dar'- 
bhanga District. He says that some of these were copied three or 
four hundred years ago. Their language is Bengali- In the Pofan- 
iVfoJiiihhasfiyQ f3rd century B-C. ) and even in BHhaf .^amhi/a 
some Sanskrit formulae hearing affinity wltFr the Bengali say mgs arc 
to be found. They are also on Agriculture and Astrology . But 
there are some interesting points of different^. The aphorisms of 
Khana have a special bearing upon the clknatic conditions and 
soil of Bengal and are distinctly indigenous in character, whereas 
the Sanskrit sayings are mote general and scarcely deal with the 
peculiar characteristics oF Bengal. 

Whether there was a historical woman named KFiana in the 
time of the good king Vikramaditya, or there was some other 
woman of that name, proheient in Astrology, who lived in the 
Baiosat Sub-Division in a remote age, it is sure that this figure is 
now lost in the mist of age-long superstitions and obscure 
traditions, but the fact seems to be that the agricultural people oF 
Bengal Imve from age to age contributed to these aphorums 
which now pass onder the real or fabled name of Khana and 
giv^ them their present shape- Unfortunately, no systematic 
attempts have been made to collect and preserve them. 

It should be noted here that by peasantry 1 do not mean 
merely Bengalis of the lower order. Agriculture was the means 
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of livcUhood of all Bengalis in the past, fnespecrive of social 
position. The dlffarence between the higher and the Iowa castes 
was not gieal in those days. Even the Br ahman■ did not feel 
any scruple in driving the plough with their hands fw the cniih 
vation of their helds, though m the Mindu Jurisprudence 
a Brahman Is aotnetimes prohibited from adopting the plough for 
titling lamia as a calling. This spirit probably arose from the 
Buddhistic feelings of reluctance to hurt any animal. Such 
passagea might have been inicrpolated in later times. This is. 
however, not the place where this vexed i^ueslion should be 
altempied to be solved In the Chandi'lCabya {poem on Chandll 
by Mukundaram, written in the year 1^74 A.D., the poet says 
that, though his ancestry was to be traced from Japan Ojah. 
a Raja of fCa^'uii Bf,»hmlii family, the forefathers of the poet up 
to 6th or 7th generation tilled their own lands with the plough; 
this takes us about three centuries back, lo the 13th century, when 
a high caste Brahman did not think il to be beneath his dignity to 
drive the plough for cultivaiion. Insiancee of Brahmans adopting 
the agricultural profession may be multiplied, Mukundaram 
was a highly gifted poet, versed in Shastric lore and a private 
tutor to a prtncei yet he did no! feel any hesitancy in recounting 
such humble work as an occupation of his ancestors, 

t mean to imply by this reference that the sayings were not 
composed by illiterate peasantry alone. Even people of high 
rank ai>d scholarship probably contributed the result of their 
obocfvdtionfl to thifl &tock of popular WTsdoru- 

People of Bengal are keen observers of natun:, and di^ did 
not throw their observation Into the background even when their 
scholarship was great. There are many aphorisms In this ogri- 
cidtiiral and aslTologlcal manual ascribed to Khana. which 
diBcritnmate auspicious hours from inauspicious and describe the 
ill omens believed in by d,c people. But suddenly we come 
across y«y crmtmxy elemcnti^he prophet team off all bondage to 
^iperstitmn. showir^j the inner strength of a person whoae cultural 
icofX! u hec and unsophisticated . 
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Here are eome wise sayings af Kbana ^'=- 

^ I 

c?*lpl VtH 
c^'Khi I 

r»E*t? fijftf, f*ci« fltfl I 

fe <iftR *tr« « 

ir>i «T*i ^wtr w»i I 
^ I 

^tl T9 ftnl ( 

f^srar I ' 

In a preceding passage—“ CJ^^*I C^C(, ^*r? *r?l OT6 " 
jtti/oTJ Monday and Friday in wearing new clothes)—one's action la 
real rained by a specification of inauspicioius days in the manual of 
fChana. Exception is taken to shaving on Sundays and Tuesdays, 
and many inauspicious days are mentioned for sea voyage. 

The passage quoted abov* show the other side of the 
picture and gives diiecttons not to lollow supers tit lous mjimc- 
ttOEi^a. Here we perceive the intellectual freedom of the massa, 
the parallel la which we may hardly expect to Bod in aoy other 
Indian province. 

The above passage is translated as follows i Whenever you 
Bnd a washerman r you ahou Id make over your clothes to him 
without waiting for a consideration of auspicious time- When- 
evQ- you will (cotivenierirly) hud a bather * make yourself ready for 
shaving. As for undertaking a voyage* do not cate for the 
in junctions! but unhesitatingly ctoas a river or sea whether the day 
is auspicious or not. If you Have no vessel!, tty to cross the river 
by swimming." * This means, exert your fullest strciogth and do 
not mind any superstitions or impedi me nia, dictaied by Astro¬ 
logers, No help is more reliable than self-help. Ail tliat 
Khana says in her astrological direction in ihc verrmculor language 
clouds one’s commonsonse/" 

Such strength alwains lay in our people; while sometimes 
controlled by the lestTiciinna of the astrological wisdom, the 
^\im 
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*' The hearlK Is in itie kitchen, hut the wife cooks meals 
outstde, she swells her small tresses and ties them into a large 
knot, and frequently turns back Her head {as if to see somebody). 
She empties the pUcher. and goes to the pond for rehlting It, 
casts fflde-glancea on the passers-by, and covertly glances at 
some stranger while talking with neighbours on tire road, hums 
a tune white lighting the evening lamp. Such a woman should 
not be kept in the house." • 

The sky of Bengal, clear and tEanaparent in the early spilng, 
foggy in winter, and full of frowning clouds 
Bwamui m 'tiKvW and angry dashes of lightning in the rainy 
months, ever changing its aspect from month 
to month, cannot fail to strike a keen observer 
of nature with the ctciirly defined lines ol its varied weather. 
Thc various seasons produce different results on the human 
system. on the paddy-fields, and on the variegated flowers and 
leaves of trees with which the vlllnges abound. Life here 
changes, as it were, from month to month and nature pic- 
turesetuely disports heiself on the stage of tliis beautiful country 
through the twelve sub-divisions of the year. The B>.^rama 3 { 
or a descirplion of twelve months is a favourite subfect with our 
old poets, who seem never to be weary of describing the peculiar 
pleasures and sorrows of each month. Here, in these two 
manuals, there arc frequent references to the conditions of 
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weaths foietelims Hic prospects of paddy diiring each naonth 
of the year, Food> pccoliaity congenmt to the human system 
in each season and month, is deiaUed in Dak^ Bachan in strict 
accordance with the principles of health, 1 quote a portion 
below — 

En the month of Kartik, take the esculcnl rcxit Oi (;4riim 
componufatumh In Agiahayan the Bel fruit will prove con¬ 
genial lo healthi In Poush. take Kftnji (a kind of sour gruel 
made hy steeping rice In water and letting the liquor ferment). 
In Magh, a free use of mustard oil Is recommended. In Falgun 
take ginger and In Chaitra vegetables of a bitter taste (as Nim 
leaves) will do you good. In Vaishakh NaUta (a pot herb), 
in Jyaishtba bnjlter milk, in Ashar curds, in Sravan fChor fa 
kind of fried-grain), In Bhadra palm fruit, and in Ashwtn 
cucumber. This Is the BaiamasI, says Dak."* 

The later Baramas'is, of which there is quite a legion In our 
old literature, are ma'mly devoted to lender feelings experienced 
by lovers la the different months of the year, especTally when 
separated Erom one another. 

The popularity of the two books Is not approached by any 
other writings that we know of, in the counliy, 

even illiterate men have got the aphorisms 
by heart, which have been handed down 
to us from a remote past—it may he the tenth ceiilury A.O, as 
we have already said and as appears from the language In which 
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t^ieir older versionsVfe coucKed and from tha spirit of the ag'O 
Mrhich is stamped upon them. 

Out next point will be to duwoiss the authorship of these 
aphorisms. IChaoa is hclicved to be a historical 
personage. We have already referred lo the 
legend that she was the reputed daughter‘in-law 
of Varaha‘niihira and a prodigy in Agronomy, in the days of 
Vikramaditya, the King of Uj}ayinl Even accepting all these 
UadiUons about her to be true, it is absurd to suppose that she, a 
itative of Rajputana, would compose the aphorisms in Bengali 
or dwell upon subiects which apply peculiarly to Bengal- 
The Bachati has similarly been aaerihed by popular 

lielief lo a milkman named Dak. In the Bhanita fsignaiurel of 
these sayings, we occasioitally come across the words *' Dak 
goala '* (Dak the ntilkmatih In some of the sayings we fmd 
thrf Biianitd of Ravan. This exceedingty puerile notion is no 
doubt due lo the belief amongst the people of this counliy ihat a 
knowledge of Astrology has come down to us from the Rakshasas. 
Ravan, the King of Rakshasas, was a saintly cliaracter among the 
Mahayana Buddhists. His great itiiclleciual gifts are in evidence 
in ihe well-known work, Lanf^avotar Sufro. Scholars and saints 
like Dhamma-Kitti (IDth century! have found fault with the 
Hindus for represcnling him as a vicious character. If these 
aphorisms were composed by die Buddhists, the colophon asexib' 
iog aulhorsliip to Ravan would admit of a partial juatiheatioo. 
In spite of all these traditions; we ore inclined to believe that 
these sayings contain the accumulated -wisdom of the Bengal 
peasantry—they are die Iteritage of an agrlcullural race to which 
tire unassuming rural folk of Bengal have unconsciously contri* 
buied through ages, and ihat no porticuliK person or persons 
should be credited witb their nulhotship, 

I, DhaRMA-CVLT—A F<»M OF BlDDHlSM 

The Moslem conquerors often built mosque with the matertals 
of the Hindu temples they had destroyed. The sculptum 
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repr^entatlons of gods and goddesses and oltutr carvings on 
_ ,. I^ricka indicating the ancient decorative art of 

Pu^rii 1 Iff^ 

cfeM br HitubM. the Hindus have 1>een lately discovered from 

dilapidated moeqnes in various places in India, 
as the plaster, which concealed them from view, crumbled 
down from the waifs in course of lime. 

Such has also been the case with Buddhism in India, in the 
Buddhist temples the image of Buddha is often worshipped as 
Shiva, Buddhistic religious books have been so recast and Icans- 


formed by the Hindu priests that they noiv pass for religious 
poems of the Hindus in the eyes of the people. Yet they were 
unmistakably Buddhistic works at first. Such, for instance, are 
the poems of DKarmamaugal, Dharma-Thakut, in praise of 
whose might the poems were originally composed, represents 
the popular idea of BuddKo and occupies the second place in the 
Buddliistic group comprised ol Budilha, Dharmu and Samgha, 
The third of the group, changed into 1% is also alluded to 
in the Shunyo-Pumn by Ramai Pandit. 

He myarirally discouisea on "IN* whieli, however, is as remote 
from as is the popular crniception of Dliarma~TliBkur from 
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iKat of t1i<! histoncal Buddka. Tlieieare paassgea wKtcKdtstmctly 
prove ihc Suddhisdc origin of iJic poems. Iti 
Sfiunifo-Pwron, which lays down rule* for 
Dharma worship, there is a line— 

*’ (Dharma Raj condemn* sacriHcea). This sound* 
like a translation of the well-known line in honour of Buddha by 
the poet Jayadev—** *' I 

There are many other passages which clearly indicate the 
same truth, for instance, <io« ** <Dharma 

Raj is held in high veneration in Ceylon). In anorher line we 
find ’* ^ I'ln farmer times Dharma 

Raj was called the Lalila Avatar), Tire most authoritative 
biography of Buddha is called '* Lalita Vlstara,'* 

The nation had forgotten the force and utility of the Samgha, 
the Buddhistic coogregaiion of monk* and. therefore, confused 
it with ShankJta, the familiar shell sacred as a religious symbol 
of the Hindus, 

In the poems of Dbarmamangai itself, there are frequent 
references to Buddhist ssinls, such as Minanoth. Corakahansth, 
Hadipa and Kalupa- The words and ^ with which 

the readers of the poems are so familiar, arc words taken from 
the Buddhistic Shastras, The doctrine known as the Shunyabad, 
which explains the origin of the universe from nothing, became 
a popular theory with the later Buddhistic School; and this 
doctrine is detailed not only in the Shunya-Ptimn, but also iij 
the poems of Dharmamangal. TKe Hadis, Dorns and other 
low-caste people ate the priests in many;of the Dharma temples. 
The Dom Pandits at one lime occupied a prominent position in 
the Buddhistic temples, and when Buddhism was driven away 
from this country, alt religious functions io many of these Dharma 
temples sUU continued to be discharged by the descendants of 
the Dom priesta. as the Hindus dared not oust a priestly eJass, 
revered by the peojile, from their duties in temples. We noticed 
that Ihc poems in honour ofiDharma-Thakurlhave been thoroughly 
recast hy the Hindu priests, and Hindu ideas have been largely 
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iotroduced into them ; bui even {le late as [&4D A.D. the Brajimait 
priests would not venture to mix too dosely with the worshippers 
of Dharma^Tliakui For fear of losing caste. In the above year, 
when Manik E^m Canguii, a Brahman, was inspired by Dharma- 
Thakur, who appeared to Kim in a dream for encouraging him to 
write a Dliarmamangal, the poet fell prostrate before him in 
dismay, and said “ Wtfs m 21? ’if? ^51 ITR {1 shall be an 
outcast, if 1 sing a song in your praise^. This distinctly proves 
that DKarma'Thakur liad originally no place in the Hmdu 
Pantheon. 


As the popularity of these songs amongst the masses 
Tl» p, ^ continued unabated, the Brahmans gradually 

^Ur a*«Tmiiie iJeit look them up, and later poems of Dhanna- 
mangal have been so greatly transformed in 
their hands, that they look very much like works devoted to the 
Shakta-cult; but reading between the lines, the readers will be able 
to discover evident traces of Buddhism in them. It should, 
however, be noted hero that the Buddhism indicated in these 
works has scarcely anything in common with the pure Buddhism 
of Asoka's time; and both are even more unlike one another 
than the Fauranic Hindu religion of the present day and the pure 
religion of the Upanishads, 


The Shunifa-Puran by Ramai Pandit, Charya-Pads by 
fCahnapads, the poems knoivn as Dharma- 
mongo/, and ballads and songs in honour of some 
of the early Kings of Bengal bear distinct stamp 
of Buddhism on them. Tfte ballads of the Pal Kings, who were 
great patrons of Buddhism, indicate the marvellous power wielded 
by Gorakshanath and Hadisiddlia, the great Buddhistic sainls. 
The latter belonged to one of the meanest castes of the Hindu 
society, yet his power is said to have been so great that the gods 
of Heaven trembled in fear, when the saint approached. In 
the songs of Go\'indachandra« revised by the poet Durlabb 
Maltik, the King is said io have asked his reUgious preceptor, the 
S-I2J6B 
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Hadisiddha* aa to whai was the true religioii, 
Hftdiaiddtka said t~ 

' -qifR sill <RTft*irTT 1 

sn ^ I” 

(O Govinda, my son, the highest act of religion b to aWtab from 
aestiuction of life.) 

Buddhism in India holds this doetriae 
of ^.Jtl as the most essentia! point in the religion qf Buddha 
about whom the poet jayadev has said :— 

This form of Buddhism, popularly known as the Nalh-cult, 
w a sort of compromise between the Shalva cult and latter-day 

Baddhtflm, 


3 . RaMAI pANDfT AND HIS ShUNVA^PUIAN ” 

The greai eiponenl of the Dharma’Cult in Bengal was, by 
^4ii bom K^cal acceptance, Romai Pandit, the reputed 
authcir of Shamia-Pmint. Th« poems of 
^^itrmamangal also make mention of Ramal 
Pandit with great esteem. Hia hand-book of Dhanna Puja, 
called the Shunsfo-ParKM. was edited by Nagendrsmath Vaau 
and published by the Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta. Ratnai 
Pandit was a contemporary of Dharmapal U, who reigned in 
Gaud In the early part of the 11 th century 4.0. Raicndm CboIaV 
rock-inicription (1012 A.D.), discovered at Ttrumakya. ptohably 
makes mention of this monarch. Ramal Pandit was born at 
Champaighat on the river Dwarakeshwar b the District of Bankura 
The year of his birth is not known, but be was bom on the 5th 

day of the waabg moon, b the month of Baishakh, towards the 
end of the lOth century A.D, 


N.*«ndr«o..h Vmu, who KBted ih, 

•now-o—ko “< life f«mi.hod by hi. 

v«iisr« di.=u-d d^danu. and took him to be a Brahman 

,-.t .4 The account is full of fables and is scaicelj; 

enmled to credence. The .descendants of Ramal Pandit, who stil) 
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cfiscKatge ijie priesUy lunclion in ihe Dbanna templt at Mama, 
lire known as Dom Pandits aniJ not Brattmans; besides, there 
have been so many attempts in Bengal to raise a low-born saint 
to the rank and status oJ a Brahman, evidently with a view to 
removing the stigma of humble origin laid on his descendants, 
that we can hardly accept this accotint of interested patties as 
true, hfartdasi the great saint of die Vaishnava community, was 
a Mohammadan, according to the accounts of the earliest of 
standard Vaishnava biography, the Chaitenyo Shogahof; hut 
he is now declared by some Vaishnavaa to have been ariginally a 
Brahman. Even In the accounts furnished from the temple of 
Matna by the descendants of Ramai Pandit, there are poi nts to 
throw a doubt on the prelenaions to a high pedigree advanced by 
them. Dharma-Thakur is therein said to have cursed Ramai, 
saying that the people of higher castes would not touch water given 
by the Saint, Ramai Pandit himself is said to have cursed his son 
Dhannadas for a fault, not clearly staled, by which he lost hi* 
caste and turned a Dam Pandit, These stories are evidendy got 
up to establish the point that they were originally Brahmans, 
though so degraded now. The writer of the sketch emphatically 
states that Dom Pandits do not belong to the Dom caste. His 
very enthusiasm in establjsliing this point betrays the weakness 
of his position . for the people of Elengai know Doms and Dom 
Pandits to belong to the same caste. The word (twtoe-born), 
which occasionally occurs in the Bhanita of Ramai Pandit, is 
evidently a later inlopolation, and the 5hune/o-Pur<m, in its 
present shape, bears tracts of many subsequent hands, as 
Nagendranath Basu has himself admitted. 

Ramai Pandit was eighty years old when he married. His son 
Hi* -f- .rrnHinr Dharmados had four sons—Madhav, Sanatan, 
Sridhar and rrilochaoi. The members of 
Ramai Pandit's family are authorised priests of Yatrasiddhi Roy 
-—as Dharma-lliakui of the temple at Mains is called—and 
they ore privileged to perfonn the copper-ceremony of 36 
castes. 


36 BENG^ILI language AND LTTE«AT\ 1 HE [Cbap. 

TKc 56 ufli/a-Ptiran begins with u dcscriptioii of the ofigin of 
TifT fm »r-irt flf ■*!- universe on the Unea. of the Mahayana 

Sl.«wPu»« School of the Btiddhiala- fl runs ihui* 

'* Tlicre was no line^ no Torin, no colouTf and no sign. 

'* The sun and the tnoon were not, nor day, not night 
" The earth was not, ntx water, nor sky, 

" The mounts Mcru, Mandaiaand Kallasa were not. 

*' The creation was not, nor were there gods, nor men. 

" Brahma was not, tioi was Vishnu, nor the ethereal regions. 
** Heaven and earth were not—all was emptiness. 

" The presiding gods of the ten dtreclions were not, nor svere 
there the clouds, nor the stars. 

Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of death, 

" The Lord moved m the void, supporting Himself on the 
void.” 

From ihe Lc^d, says the Shunya-Puron, spxang air; and as 
He drew breath, Uluk fowl), a hird sacred to the worshippers 
of Oharma-Thakur, was created. The owl is also sometime* 
called a Muni (asge}. The next creation was tortoise, which 
IB also sacred to the Dharma-woiBhippers, In the temple 
dedicated to Dharma-Tfiakur by Lau Sen. King of Mains, in the 
11ih century A.D,. Dluutna is still worshipped as a tortoise. 1 he 
other objects of creation were the serpent Ananta, and the earth ; 
and then from the Lord came Shakti, known as Outga. 
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We tietd not pToceed forlliCT with llib c^iajtjgue of llieotogi' 
cal reveries. TKe S/iunye-Paran gives deteiiU about ihe metKod 
of worshipping Dharma. We find Skiva, VishnUi Braliina and a 
host of Pauranlc goda mentioned in this hook in a strange svay. 
They discharge functions which have little m common with 
those attributed to them by the Hindus. Occasionally wc come 
acTo^ llie word which reminds ua of the Nirvana of 

Buddha. 

The Sfiunj/a-Paron published by the Saliitya Parishat contains 
altogether 56 chapters, of which 5 are devoted to an account of 
the creation of tlie universe, Tlie rest detail the method of 
DKamia-woTaKlp with occasional refcrenceB to lite sacrifices made 
by Raja Harlchandra and other devout followers of Dharma for 
the sake of religion. There are several pafisages 
S pCC hM»« m proie in the book which huntsh curious 

Arifiiui specimens of voiy old niixoct with l^tct 

[ntcipolaliooSiF Out lesdcrs will admit from the 
archaic fotrns of words in llie following lines that tiiey foTittKl a 
part of the original wiitings of Ramai Pandit: — 

^ ’tr?! 9|« "llfil CffWTtf 'I’t *ttf^ C*1^* ^ 

-iN q*V9\ aitnf^ *ntTH1 <li> 

I* p. f<> 
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The book contains many passages of this nature, and the 
learned editor has, in an apologetic tone, depressed hia inability to 
explain many of them. 
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The Ust chapter, which ia headed ** fjnStPfif " (dte anger 
of Niranjan) and was evidently annexed at 
inlZ^lclX centuries after the composition of 

^ (he originaJ work, refers to the revivaj of 

Hinduisni—the downfall of the followers td 
Sat'Dhanna or pure rdigitio (Buddhism 1-—and to a free fight 
hetween the Mohaounadans and the Brahmans at Jajpnr, the" 
Mohammadans being descrihed as the incarnations of gods and 
goddesses, who arc said to have come down for wreaking vcti-' 
geance on the Bralunans for oppressing the Sai-Dharmw. We 
give a free and abridged tianalation of the curious passage 
below.* In all probability .the passage was written by Sahadev 
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OmkjBVArti, one of iKe aulhofs of Dharmamansof t wHom wr 

aliali hereafter have to vwrite at some length. 

In JajpuT and Maldah sixteen hundred famtUes of Vedtc 
Hm Bmhrnu* ^hmaiu mustered strong. Being assembled 
ibe D^Amijs groups of ten or twelve, they killed the Sat- 

Dharmts (Buddhists) who would not pay them religious fees, by 
uttering incantations and curses. They recited mantras from the 
Vedas, and fire came out from their mouths as they did so. The 
followers of Sat'Dhartna trembled with fear at the sight thaeof, 
and prayed to Dharma; for who else could give 
them succour in that crisis ^ The Brahmans 
began to destroy the creatiiBi in the shove 
manner, and acts of great violence were perpetrated on the earth. 
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Dhorma who resided in Baikuntha was grieved lo sea all iJjtB. He 
came to the world as a Mohammadan, On his head he wore a 
black cap, and in Ids hand he held a cross-bow. He mounted a 
horse and was called Khoda, Nitanjeo incarnated himself in 
Bhe$t (Hcav'eni. All the gods, being ol one mind, wore trousers. 
Brahma incarnated himself as Mohammad. Visit no as Paigamboc 
iitid Shiv became Adam (a (Adam), Ganesh came as a Gain, 
Karlik as a Kazi, Narad became a Sekb and to Jr o a Mouiana, 
The Rishis of Heaven became Fakirs The Sun, the Moon and the 
otlier gods came in the capacity of foot-soldiers, and began lo 
heat drums. The goddess Chandi incarnaied hersell os Haya Bibi 
and Padmavati became Bibi Nur» The gods, being all of one 
mind, entered Jaipur, They broke the temples and Maths and 
tried “seize.*' “ seize " Falling at the feet of Dharraa, Ramai 
Pandit sings. ** O what a great confusion 1" 

What historical incident is referred to. in the description 

Ti» hixoiy of the above, is not clearly known. But it un- 

tiflEi imhu>*r« mistakahly points to a general feeling of grati- 

ficalion with which the Sat-Dharmis watched 
the oppression of the Bralimans by the Mohammadans at Jaipur, 
which they attributed to divine wrath for the atrocities commht^ 
upon them. 

'TTve chapter detailing the entrances to the temple guarded by 
the Dwar-Pandiis reminds ),is of the great scholars who would 
admit students to Buddhistic monasteries after a scrutinUtng 
cKamination as to their hi ness. 

In the Bikramashila tnotiaslery, there were the following 
Dwar-Pandils durmg the time of ^nak. the King of Gaud (955- 
983 A.D.) 

In the eastern gate — Acharya Ratnakar-Shanti, 

Western gate — ‘Acbarya Bageshwar-Kirlti. 

Southern gate — Prabhakar-MaU. 

On the hisi Central door-way—Ratna'BaJra, 

Second Central door-way — jnana-Sri Miim, 

Of these great scholars at least three hailed from Bengal. 
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In the temple at Hakanda, as dteseiibed in the Shuni/a- 
Pufon, the Northern gate waa guarded by Nilai Pandit with 800 
gatia or fo I Jo wets, the Eastern gate was guarded by Kangahat 
Pandit vdlh 1,200 gof/a or dtscJpIes, The Southern and Westetn 
gates had for their Dwar-Pandlt Ramai Pandit with 1,600 gflfw 
and Swetai Pandit with 400 gatis respectively. 

The magnificent monaster tea of old disappeared at the 
ruthless attack of the invades, hut up to comparatively modem 
times there were vague memories of their splendour preserved in 
the desnripiions of the Hakmda Temple—“ i2f|^ 

fThe temple oft be Lord was built with gold and the 
monastery attached to it was golden i 

All these accounts of HakanJa temple are reminiscent of the 
glorious monasterieB of old, and though we cannot explain many 
passages of the ShanyU’Purffn, we feel, when perusing it, as 
if we are m the midst of the relics of great Buddhrstic monaateiies 
of old though they exist in vague memories and faint recollec¬ 
tions only. Quite recently Mr. Sasanta Kumar Chatteriee, M.A-, 
has published a part of Mayur Bhotla's ■Dharmamongdf, Tlte 
poet has given an autobiographical account in the preliminary 
portion of the book. It appears from this account that Mayur 
Bhatia was a contemporary of Dliarma Sen, grandson of Lau 
Sen, the hero of the poem. The editor, Mr. Chatt«]se, has 
shown by numerous historical evidences that Lau Sen lived in the 
latter half of the fOih or early in tKe 11th century A.D. Mayur 
Bhatta a sponsor Dhartna Sen was a son of Oiiira Sen, Lau 
Sen’s son. 

Mr, Chalterjee has given a list of other writers of Dharma- 
mangal poems svho flourished after Mayui Bhatta. Nearly all of 
them followed in the footprints of the earliest writer, to whom they 
offered their tribute of gratitude in the prologue to their poems. 
Most of these writers have already been mentioned by me in my 
Bongo Bhosa*o-5ohjiyo and other books :— 

(1) The earliest of these poets, next to Mayor Bhatta, was 
Khelaram, He mentions the date of the composition of the work 
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as 1449 ^ka 07(1527 A.D.) i do not agree with the finding 
oE iV'Ir. Chotterjcic in regard to the cxpLinatiun of the couplet 
“ Tf^ *- -Bhuban= H. ^ti= 49)^Saka 

1449; and HCflfl (the carrier of arrows) nieans Dhanu or 

bow. which corresponds lo the month of (Novenil>er- 

December). 

(2) After Kheloram, the next poet waa Sahadev Chakraharti 
(1740 AD,), 

(3) Ghanaiam Chakrabarty of Krishnapur fE71 I A D), 

(4) RamchandraBanerfee of Chanol (1732 A,D.i> 

f5) Sitaram Das of Indas (1734 A.D.). 

(6) Ramdas Adak of Hayatpui (towaids the end of the 
!7th eeutuiy A.D.), 

(7j Manik Ganguli of BisKnupur (1694*1740 A-D,). 

(6) Ratnimrayan (1706 A.D,), 

It will appear from the above list that roost of these writers 
o( Dhormomffngaf poems llouriBhcd jn ihe I6tb century, 
Dhanna-Thokuj had been beyond the pale of the Hindu 
Pantheon tor sev'eral centuries after the decline of Buddhism, and 
no good Braltman was prepared to associate himself with the 
worship of this deity, Thia we see from ihe prologue to Manik 
Gangult's poem that lie commenced to write a poem on Dharroa- 
Thakur with a feeling of great hesitancy and fear lest he should 
lose his casic hy such aasoemtian. 

But gradually the temple of Dharraa-Tbakur was Hinduiaed 
to some extent an J some of the Brahmina identiSed themselves 
with this creed as it proved a source of great pecuniary gain, having 
the support of the populace i so rtiat from the beginning of the 
i8th century the portals of these temples were thrown open to the 
Hindu masses. In (he 17th century, though good Braltmana 
still had scruple in baking part in the pitja of the Dharma-TKakiai 
the Hindu laity enjoyed much more toleration and they freely 
participated in the po;q rites and p«3ple of many castes wrote 
poems on Dharma-Thakur. When the channel was thus dear, a 
large number of writers, who had so long been held in check 
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owing to the antipathy of the Bfahmans, came forward to write 
these poema. 

4. Sahajjva^lt 

When Budiihkm declined in India, and Hinduism had not 
Ti* S>Eiojiir« < 3 ced horizon in die fullness of its 

Shu^ fcr Jh* Bud. glorious revival, wiien the Idea of a higher 
life inspired by b keen sense of morality and 
mtrospection, which was the dominant spirit ol Buddhiom, dec¬ 
lined into scepticism and sensuaiily, and when devotion and abso¬ 
lute trust in God, which charactemed the Pauranic Hinduism, 
was yet unknown—in the twilight of the uransition-period, mystic 
rituals of Tantrikbm ruled Buddhistic and Hindu commuitiiics all 
over India. The Bamachari Tantrihs perpetrated wanton crimes 
in the name of religion, and the vast literature they have left us 
lays down codes for those initiated in the creed, which totally 
upset I he moral fabric of society. 

The Sahojiya-cult owed its origin to the Batnachori Bud¬ 
dhists. Salvation was sought for by a process ol rituals in wliich 
young and beautiful women were required to be loved and wor¬ 
shipped. In sexual love th«e is surely a higher side which points 
to love Divine. 1 he Sahajiya-cult was originally hn^fi d upon dd y 
idea. 

Kahnapada. a Buddhist echolai, who lived In the latter part 
of the 10th century, was the first apostle of love-songs of ilie 
Sahajiya-cult in Bengal. This love ia not a legitimate aSair sanc¬ 
tioned by society ; with one's own wife it could not, according to 
this creed, reach a high stage of perlcclion. Kahnapada*s work. 
ai*i, y fc-P ii iln which formulates the creed of Bamachor, is 
called Ch<jryya-‘Padaf. It was recovered from 
Nepal hy Mahftmahopadhyay Hora Prasad Shasiri. Another 
work of a simitBr kind is Boilhi-Chaiyyavatara, the MS, of 
which, as [ have said elsewhere, is incompleie. 

There are passages in the love-songs conlamed in tJie above 
two works which ate decidedly erotic . but they ate penucated 
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by n mystic spnitusl eignificaDct: and tire capable of h higher 
interpretation. 

The doctrines promulgated by the Bamachari Buddhists did 
not pass away with the overdirow of the Buddhistic influence in 
Bengal, In the Sahajiya creed of Vaishnavos, the old doctrines 
reappeared amongst the masses, and its great 
cipan<niii^S»baj<rs expoTienl Chmididas echoed the scntimeaie of 
Kahnapada in his iove-songs, giving li a far 
higher spiritual tone than it had ever received from the Buddhists, 
Chandidas lived in the Nth centur>’; so Ida ^vritlngs do not, 
properly speahiog, belong to the pre-iVIohannnadati period, to 
which we should have conftned ourselves in this chapter. For 
an exposition of the Sahajiya doctrines, however, we find it 
necessary to refer to some of hb songs which elucidate the 
essential principles of this curious creed. Says Cluindidas :— 

Every one speaks of Sahajiya—but alas! who knows its 
rvalmeaning> One who has crossed the region of darkness 
(.passions) can alone have the light of Sahajiya.”* 

Chandidas‘s writings on lids point occasionally appear as 
riddles and indeed all writings of tilts class are so—but they 
give a suffletent glimpse of the purity of his faith. 

fhe woman must remain chaste and never be untrue ; she 
will sacrifice herself entirely to love, but outwardly the object of 
her love will be aa nobody to her. Secret love must be indulged 
in secret; and ihcfcby her mind should be purified : but she 
should not submit to desire. She must plunge herself headlong 
into the sea of abuse but at the same time scrupulously avoid 
touching the forbidden stream and be quite indjflerent Ijoth to 
pleasure and to pain fahe will allow to be abused by 

others remaining true to herself)." f 
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To pby wilh passion*, lo mdiitge freely In bee. at the 
same time to guard ooesdf agatnsL sexual vice, is risky. The 
poet knows it well and says* : To he a irue lover, one must be 

able to make a frog dance in the mouth of a snake * * {which 
means the lover, while playitig with dangerous pasaioQi nay. 
while apparently running even to the very mouth of destruction, 
muat possess the sdf-control to return unhurt). ” This love 
may be attained by one who can suspend ihc highest peak of 
Mount Sumetu in the air with a thread, or bind an elephant with 
a gossamer ';t—implying that it is not In an ordinary man's 
power to control the surging passions of love and remain imma¬ 
culate in his vow. The poet says tliat, by exercising restraint 
over feelings and desires and at the same time by running through 
great sacrifices for its cause, salvation through love may be 
obtained. 

According to Ohandidas, the initiated people must exercise 
great discretion in selecting their objiicts of love. The lovers 
should be both pure in heart, spiritually bent and immaculate in 
morals. 

*' If a young maiden (of a spirilual temperament) falls in 
love with a man of inferiot quality, she shares the fate of a flower 
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pierced l>y thama and dies oF a broken Keait. If a youlb happens 
to (all in love with a maiden ot lower type, he becomes like one, 
who is iindsr the influence of evil spirits—moves about in great 
unrest, and eventually succumbs to despair; says Chandidas, 
Such a union between a gaod-natured person and one who 
bears an opposite character may be compared to love betvreen the 
tooth and the tongue they live together, but the (mmer does 
not let an opportunity slip to bite the latter).'*'*' 

Chandidas himself loved a washer-woman following the rules 
of the Sahajiya-cult, for according to Gupfo Sodhitn Tanira, a 
book of authority with the sect* a washerwoman, amongst others, 
is a legitimate subject of such love for a BamacKari Tantnk. 
Here ts the teit of the above Tantra.*— 

** A dancing girl, a girl of Kapali caste, a prostitute, a 
washerwoman, a barber's daughter, a Bfahman girl, a Sudrn 
girl, a milkmaid, a girl of the Malakar caste—these nine are 
recognised as the legitimate subjects for Tantric practices t those 
that are most clever amongst these, sliould be held as pro- 
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eminently lit^ maidens endowed with beauty, good luck, youth 
and amiable disposition arc to be worshipped with care and a 
man's salvation is attained thereby,” 

In purity and edifying influence, Chandtdas's sentiments made 
a near approach to spiritual love i and he Uteraily worshipped 
the washerwoman with the ardour of a devoier, though he 
himself was a good Brahman. Her name was Rami, and 
Chandidas says of her:— 

** O my love f I have taken refuge at thy feet, knowing, they 
have a cooling efleci (on my burning heart), I adcae your beauty 
beaming with holy maidenhood which inspires no carnal d«ire. 
When I do not see you, ray mind becomes restless t and as 1 
see you, ray heart is soothed. O washerwoman, ray lady, you 
are to me what parents are to helpless children. The three 
prayers that a Brahman oflers daily to his God, I offer to you. 
You arc to me as holy as Gsyatri from which the Vedas 
origiruitcd. I know you to be the goddess Sarasvati who 
tnspiroa songs, 1 know you to be the goddess Parvati, the 
goddess of the mountains. You are the garland of my neck, 
my heaven and earth, my nether worlds, nay, my whole 
universe I You are the star of my eyes. Without you all is 
dark to me. My eyes are soothed when 1 see you. The day 
1 do not see your moon-like face, I remain like a dead man, 
I cannot, for a moment, forget yonr grace and beauty, O, tell 
me how I may dtsserve your favour ! You are my sacred hymns 
and die essence of my prayers. My love for your maidenly 
beauty has not any etement of physical desire in it. Says 
Chandidas. the love of the washerwoman is pure gold tested by 
touch-stone.' 
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Chaodidas was himseU convinced lhal seEua) love teada 
to Love Divine. He says: Hcm me, fr[ende» how sojva- 
lion may he attained through love for a woman: Reduce your 
body to a dry log (i-e.. make h such as to be quite unmoved by 
passions). He that pervades the uni verse, unseen by all, Is 
approachable ozily by him who knows the secret of pure love."* 

So sang Chandidas, the great exponent of the Sahajiya-cuit 
in Bengal in the 14th century, more than three hundred year® after 
Kahnapada had composed his love songs. It goes without say' 
ing that, in their earnest efforts to attain salvation by worshipping 
young and beautiful damsels, many a youth turned moral wrecks 
in this country. Chandidas ilghlly says that " iu a million it 
wotJd be difficult to find one *'t who has the capacity for self- 
restraint required by the Sahajiya preachers. 
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Ffotti the earliest time the Hindu acjctcty does not srem to 
Tlif dmngei* ^ have offered &ny refuge to fallen women. The 
dangers of admhtmg fallen women Iq a society 
witli a severe ideal of female purity were fully 
realised by the Hindu?*. The rite of Sati, and an uncompromis¬ 
ing form of widowhood^ sprang up in our social orgamsationf as 
natural alLemaiives for women on the death of their husbonds. 
The Buddhists reserved a place in their nunneries for fallen 
vvomcn anrt for thoee who took the vow of life-long maidenhoods 
The Buddhist Bhikhsus and BKlkshunis (monks and nuns), who 
probably started the principles of salvation by sexual lave with all 
the noble intentions of Donna Julia in Don Juan^ fell victims to 
their o^vn snires and nghtly earned the contemptuous title of 
<?P9'»PTf5—a nickname for the * shaved couple/ This epithet is 
now applied to the fallen men and women of the Vaishnava 
society, though the women of ihat class do not get their heads 
shaved as the Buddhist Bhikshunis used to do^ The Buddhist 
monks and nuns who formed improper relationships were the 
persons who were first called The Vaishnavas who 

borrowed the Saha]iya'i:ult from the Buddhiaia were not spared 
the abuse impUed by this nomenclafure. Chandidas himself 
knew the dangers of the creed and perhaps he stood the severe 
test. But latterly it became debased to the extreme and produced 
disastrous results on the Vaiahnava community. The origm of this 
creed is to be traced to the Pali work written in the 

3rd century B.C.. and references to the miadeeda done by its 
adherents are to be found in the account of Dipankar (7tb century 
A.D/ in ihe work *" Indian Saints in the Land of Snpw.^" 

For love, a little ou! of the way« if ^nedoned by religion# 
offers temptations which the mass of men can hardly resist! and it 
is no wonder that* taking advantage of a wicked interpretation of the 
love of Radlta and Krishnai this cult of the Buddhist monks found 
favour m the lower stratum of Vaishttava society., the degeneracy 
of which was mainly brought about by the immoral latitudes of the 
Sahajiya Vaienhavas. The great VaisKnava leaders were conscious 
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of this drawback of thetr society and so condemned (he creed. 
Chaitatiya-Dev would not allow any of Kia ascetic (dtowos 
to mix with \vomen« and Adwaita. Haridas and other deuatecs 
who followed him were unspanng in thdi hostile attitude to the 
Sahajiya Vaishni^». Yet the creed numheed Us votaries by 
hundreds amongst the Vaidttiavas, and we have come across about 
thirty authors in old Bengali literature who advocated the princi¬ 
ples of Sahajiya,* 
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S. The Buddhist Dohas 

1 be laic MM- Haraptatocl Shastri brought from Nepal some 
MSS. in 1907 and aubaequetitly announced that these contained 
spectmens of earliest Bengali poetry, h was about six years later 
that his fiist article on these MSS« appeared in the /ottrnol o/ fhe 
Vongiyo Sahilyo Pomfial 0321 0.S., Pt. L ppi. 21-47: 1522 B S,, 
pp* 121-bOh and in 1919 they were pubUshed under the title 
Baudifhu-Dohd-o<Gon at the cost of the Ra)a of Lalgola. 

The work as published by H. P. Shsstri contains poetical 
pieces composed by 33 authors in a language which is very 
abstruse. The editor contends that the language used ia Bengali, 
a theory which he seeks to support mainly by adducing two 
reasons; Firstly, in his opinion, the words to be found in these 
writings are to be regarded as belonging to Old Bengali, some of 
which have been retained in the language even in its modem 
form, despite a great lapse of lime. Secondly, the 53 authors who 
composed .these verses were ail Bengabs. which should lead 
to the mference that whatever they wrote must have been In 
Bengali, 

The discovery of H, P. Sbastrij ii we accept bis concluaions, 
is very Impmtant- We are to admit in that case that Bengali 
has had a literature deling hom the dtb century AT)., which 
means that it can very well claim the honour of being mtiked 
with some of the oldest of the modern languages of Europe. 
Bui that c lftip t must be based on indisputable grounds: it will 
have to be proved definitely that these specimens of poetry 
are forms of Old Bengali and of no other Ungunge. U must be 
confessed that the grounds advanced to prove this point, 
though they admit of a partial justification, ore far from* 
convincing so for as ihe colfeccion as a whole is conermedt and 
are open to serious objections. 

The difficulty about 'bis colJectton of poems is that there is 
no fixed liteiary stondord by whicli (o judge its linguistic character. 
There is no other literary work, definitely known lo be in Bengali, 
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with which the 5au£jdha'Ooh<J*0'Cafi ran be comporeci. Codec- 
quently, its tinguisiic character cajinot be pronounced (o be iKat 
of Bengali on an examirLation of relative features, which tvould 
have been possible had there been other literary documeniy to fall 
IsacLc upon for puqDOses of a comparalive study . The compilation 
must be judged by itself. Its hterary and lingutatic characiCTtE- 
tics are to be analysed and examined on a wider basis, from the 
standpoint of their aJHnilics and affilialiatis to Apabhiamsa and 
Prakrit languages. 

It may be assumed that, in the Slh or the 9th century, the 
dialects spoken in Behar, Orissa, Mithila and Bengal were greatly 
akin to one another, having in common been mainly derived from 
the Magadhi Prakrit, Consequently, the very principle irjvolved 
in selecting obtain words and forms as being exclusively of the 
Bengali stock is not accurate. For they may have been current 
in the other eastern dialects also for all that we know. The forms 
which Shastri takes to be those of an older 
phase of our dialect, are in fact characteristics of the Sauiaseni 
Prakrit as found in its grammar. Elxpresaions like ^T=1, 

etc., which are dubbed as Bengali, are also Co be met with 
in old MaitbiU and Hindi. The list of words given by Shasiri 
cannot prove an eBsentially and exclusively Bengali character for 
roost of the poems incorporated tn the work; for many 
of the words ate to be found in Hindit Oriya. Maithili 
and Assamese, Words such as ^5t^, 

9^1 etc., though Sanskritic, ate found in current Bengali also, but 
do they not appear in many other Sanskritic languages as 
well ? Amongst others «f6^, mV^\. 

are pointed to as connected with Old Bengali, but It is known that 
such words occur in Prakrit, and that some of the last forms are 
nearer Hindi than Bengali. In this connexion it is wwthy of note 
that the long b, which is someumes afiixcd to the lust fetter of a 
distinctly Bengali word but is often missed in Hindi and Maithili. 
is non-existent in the present collection, c-g., for 

(Padas 6/12,26/3, 2),'3. 39/3). For "Stdl fdoha fl5), 
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for (pacJas 42'2}. -for for 

(49. 5), 5^3 for arsHfue., 20/1). sfs lor 

(doha 126), 6^ for (14,14}, 

Bcsidf^s these there are words whtcli ore really strange to 
Bengali, but they suggest an affinity to a language like Brajabuli, 
which was created by Vaishnava poets ui imitatton of Vidyapali 
containing a large admixture of Hindi and Maithili words. It is 
aa absurd to call Brajabuli a type of Bengali, as to apply that 
designation to a language in which non-Ek:ngali words like the 
following occur frequently : ^ dfs*t fp. Sc, 

(p, 5). = ^ (p. 12}, mrs-siR (p. 16), (Trtt-n 

fp. 191, fp.. 24), = (p. 36). 

fp, 42}. C5TRtf3 = Cat4r5 (p. 43}. C»ll-(7i (p. 45), 
(p. 42), = (p. 45), =rt=’3}tfiit (p. 54), 

^-C4^(p, 62),Ip, 63). 

It IS to be added, however, that ihe test of words is not Anal 
in solving the question of classification of dialecla. Any number 
of instances may be cited showing that the iticorporatjon of 
foreign words does not destroy the identity of a language. 

The sentence “ 

though full of Sanskrit words, is yet unmisiakably 
Betigaii. The Cfioi/an^a-Cfiarf/omri/a by Kxishnadas Kavirah 
though abounding in Hindi words, is not for that reason a Hindi 
work ; neither is the Ka!i Kirian by Rninpmsad a Sanskrit work, 
although the Sanskrit elenienL predominates in it. Some chapters 
of Ram Vasu's Prainpaditya-Charit are full of Persiarr and Urdu 
words, hut this does not take away their Bengali character. 

The post-posit ions to denote cases and forms of verbal 
inflexions are the distinguishing features of a language, and these 
afford a far more scientific basis for linguistic diflerentiation than 
a mere study of words. In regard to most of the post'poeitions 
denoting cases used in these songs and Dolras, it is to be observed 
that they are those found in common in Matthiih Hindi, Oriya, 
Assamese, Bengali, and even Mnrwori and Nepalese. No one 
language in particular can claim any of these forms as peculiarly 
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its oytn. Reference nmy be ittade here to the uge of 7 as a sufe 
for the genitiTe case, aa in *ffC^4 in ihe line 

^ *' {p. I). in in ■* C5!I!H 

^ ” (p, 5) and in in “ ^ ^ " 

ip. 13}, This may seem to be a specially BengnSi foiin, but is not 
really so. Dr. Hocrnle gives numerous examples of the genitive 
sign occurring in many of the Indo^Aryan languages* This sufltx 
is used not only m regard to pronouns In the cognate dialects, hot 
very largely in regard to nouns ns well. Notice may be taken of 
the use of this aigji b * SRH * (Oriyah meaning ' of a man,* and 
again, in * Vtl ' (Marwart), which means ' the house of a 

man.* Hcemlc traces the genitive post-poBjiions * ^ * arid ' ' 

to ' • C^? ’ or ’ ¥1 * of Prakrit and says that " in using 

* in compomtion with the word in the genitive case, the 
initial ' 7 ' of iKe former is elided regularly, thus we arrive at 
Id Onya and Maithili the form Is frequently found, 
for instance we find “ 9'g^l f^l,* “ Jp Vidyapaii ; 

90 'f)? ran not be accepted as on exclusively Bengali pecolarity. In 
the enrUer stages of these sister dialects there were many forms 
in use. but they were given up at a later stage though some 
dialects may have adhered to them. In older forms of Bengali 
this * * was merely ' We find this ' * ' used In Assaroeae 

in the 16th century, and in other dialects of the neighbouring 
provinces. 

Our attention may next he directed to the use of verbs. Smrte 
forms such as C»PTI Ip. 14) and (p. i I} may seem to 

represent the peculiarities of Bengali verbal forms. But even in 
regard to these expressions a legitimate doubt may arise since 
aimilai verbal inflexions are found currenl in Maithili in ttie 14th 
and iSih ceniurics, as attested by the poems of Vidyapali in their 
original Maithili Form, from which the following exompie niay be 
quoted • {p, 16, pads 23), ^\!] = 9r8 118/26), pPf (21 '33 

44,'67 . 87'72h C»rf5l (32/51, 33/54), •ft’s 136/55). 

36/55), vtffl (36/55), WR (63/90), (47 73), 

t62;97), ^-=94 (51/78), C^fa i 53/6J j. 
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(63/98). (SZ'Be), .49, 76). ^^ = ^'^(62/96). 

^(62 %). (65 ton. (65,102;, (69/108). 

= ^ a3/37v ''FW iZ5 39). f48,74). 

(67 105), ^er? (35/54), ^ i36/55). 

Tjic only other axguincnl which h.is besn used to prove thni 
these songs and Dohas are Bengali, b that they were all com- 
pOBcd by Bengali authors only, Apart from the question as to 
whether these writers all liaiJed from Bengal or not. U is a preca¬ 
rious theory' that the nationality of an author settles the problem 
of the identity of the language which he may cltooae to us? as a 
literary me d jiifii when that language by this process of argument 
may him out to be one the very existence of which cannot 
be established from any mdependenl evidence. Tliere 
cannot, however, beany doubt that the language in which these 
33 authors of the Bati Jdhu-Gon'O-Doha wrote, was such as could 
he understood not mertsly by the Bengalis of their time, but by the 
people of some of the neighbouring provinces as well, whose 
languages share some of the characteristics that can be traced in 
this collection of songs and aphorisms. It musi be pointed out 
also that the claim that all the 33 aulhois of this group belonged 
to the Bengali stock, cannot be regarded as something that has 
been proved beyond doubt. On the contrary there is convincing 
ground for challenging that claim in regard to some of thoe 
writers. For instance. Bhusukhu. one of these wiiteEs, is described 
by the Sanskrit commentator as a native of Saurashtm. Bendall, 
who has collected some of his songs, also calls him so. Similarlyi 
IGthnapada, whom the Ssnskrit commentator calls an Oriya 
Brahman, passes as a Bengali in H, P. Shaatii’s edition. 

From the foregoing observations it is apparent ihai the case 
that the songs and Dohas collected by H, P. Shastri represent the 
earliest literary fotm of tlic Bengali language, which has been 
sought to be made out. can hardly be regarded as having been 
satisfactorily established. If the language in which these early 
literary efforts have been made, reveaU striking affinities, gramma¬ 
tically and linguistically, to most of the ptovincta) languages of 
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thft «astem group, each one of the fatter can in that caw ckijn 
willi almost equal juatificulion that these mark the besfjnnings of 
the literature assodaied with itself. If such a claim on behalf uf 
the other languages cannot be entenalned. it is difficult to 
understand why the case of the Bengali language should receive 
a prefcrentia) consideration. Nor can there be much reason in 
the theory that since Bengali is known to have a literary lustory 
dating from comparatively early tinteSt the language in which 
these songs and Oohos are composed must represenl the most 
ancient form of Bengali, which served the purpose of a literary 
pattern to the otlier languages of Eastern India, whose process 
of development ^vasslower and more recent. 

r\1thoiigh H. P> ^liastn calls the language of these songs and 
Dohas Bengali, the Sanskrit commentator who explains I heir 
meaning calls il Prabil, and Bendall defines it as the .^pa- 
bhramsa-bhasha. A close survey of its linguisttc features will 
show that it represents on the whole a stage of development that 
is characterised primarily by borrowings from the Magadhi 
Prakrit, and secondarily from ApabhramsB dialects and a few 
other Prakrits^ Early Bengali writers themseivea gave the name 
Prakrit to the language of their province. Rajendra Das, an 
East Bengal p^et, who gives an animated description of Sakun- 
tala*a Jove in the 16th century, states at the end of his work that 
he writes in Prat^rit p<id<i*Eianr/ho.' In the works Krishna* 
Kamamrita and Gouiridd'Lij'amrifa written by Jadu Nandan Dos 
in the same century, we come across the statement that the 
language used by him is Prakrit. Lochan Das, the Lltuslnous 
biographer of Chaitanya, gives the same apellation to Bengali, 
In n translation of Jayadev'a GiVa-Gou^nda. the Bengali poet 
Rasatnay Das writte at the end of the 12th canto that his render* 
ing is in Prakrit f ^ 

1 Any number of such 
instances of the appellation of Prakrit being applied to Bengali by 
witers in that language we available, of which a few only arc 
given above, ‘ 
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If there « a aimilarity between tbc songs and Delias 
and the Vaishnava padavalt-literatuie of Bengal, it may be 
urged that their afBiitiy to some of the passages quoted in the 
{*ra^rHa*Pingalam is no less obvious and striking. Many Prakrit 
freely imported mtn Bengali, stich as 

t .n (p. 4b%, ed, by Chandra 

Mohan Ghosh), <3t tffg t Ew li 

^ ^ wTiTf? (p. 223t, 

Nobody will dispute that the primary basis of Bengali is 
Prakrit. Tlie language in which the songs and DoKas arc written, 
being so very much akin to Prakrit, can very well be taken 
generally os inarking a stage of development prior to the emei' 
gence of Bengali and other cognate languages as suitable vehicles 
for literary treatment. This subject-matter which is most abstruse 
aud mystical must have had a much wider appeal transcending 
the requirements of a particular province ‘ and ibe language 
chosen for the purpose must liave been such as could facilitate 
exchange of thoughta and ideas among Bcholars and saints from 
the diiferent provinces of Eastern India, ititerealed in the exposi- 
Uon of the particular cult with which these writings are associated. 
It ia quite likely, however, that within the range of this literature 
are preserved the earliest signs of Bengali rising to the rank of a 
literary form. It will not be difheuEt to agree to the view 
expressed by Dr. Sahidullah, in the course of a conversation with 
me, tliat some of the Dohas show a stage of Bengali which had 
Just emerged from its Apabhramsa framework. As example he 
cited the lines of Kukkuripada : (9lh 

century); of Bhusukhu ; *PI 1 '^1 SIflj ^ 5 ^ 

^^Pr«r; of Kambalambam : *FtT?s 5^^ Bt?Bf ^ 

ntrat. Here i 

Are forms peculiar to Bengali, Not only fxi language bul, as 
P- C. Bagciii has shown, in Idea also, the original creed of the 
Suhajiyas may be traced in these Dohas, whereas many aphorisms 
such ail inxCT cfa'M and ’TITCfif (?m fjqi 
^e to be found o0 and on In old Bengali literature. 

S~l23dB 
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Aft to Bhuftukhui whow litieft approx imatuig lo Bengali are 
quoted above. it may be observed here thaL altKough it U 
extreniely doubtful that he tvas originalty a Bengali, there La 
nothing to wonder at in his ottempt to embody lus ideas in a 
language which was so much akin to Bengali, in fact much 
nesier to Bengali, than moat of the other specimens included 
in Shastri's collection. To the evidence already quoted, pointing 
to his non-Bengali origin, may be added that of the C43uplet tftfw 
1 I (p. 73 —^Today, Ghusukhu. 
you have lumed a Bengali, for you have taken a Chandalii 
to be yout nuairesi). which, to my mind, gives an effective indi' 
cation that he was not originally a native of this piovince, but. by 
adopting a manner of life that waa considered essential for the 
practice of a cult particularly associated with Bengal, he becattie 
a Ben gall for alt practical purposes and even wrote in a language 
which rcpreftcnta the earliest available form of the literary deve¬ 
lopment of the Apabliramea current in Genga] Gut tlua line, like 
many others in the Doha literature, has an esoteric interpretation 
and means a thing quite diffeienl from what the words tlicmselves 
seem to Imply, 

Since in regard to the subject-matter of these songs and 
Dohas. there is a much closer paiaUelism between it and the 
Sahajtya literatute developed by Bengali ^vriters in subsequent 
times than any altied literature produced by one or other of ihe 
provincial languages of Eastern india, and since also some of the 
particular Forms, words and expressions useJ in ih« collection, 
though to he found in couunon, as we have already said, in mcist 
of these languages, occur more abundantly in Bengali than in 
any other slater language, and their transitional stages can be 
traced in it ns following lines of natural evolution,, it wilt be quite 
proper to hold that the language in which most of them were 
composed, though used m a common medium of exprewion 
throughout Eastern India, was n foreruruier of Bengali in a much 
truer sense than of any oihci memher of the allied group 
o( languages, and that a few of them even make the nearest 
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approximation to the ^ariieat lit&aty forma used in that 
language. 

it ia. howeveTj to be clearly understood that there mult 
alwaya remain a genuine disinclination to regard the language or 
languages used in this collection as representing the exact re^ 
production of one or more forma that may have been current 
during the p^iod of their composition for purposes of ordinary 
literary communication. This literature abounds with forms and 
expressions that have highly teclmical values and cannot be 
understood except by adepts of a certain myeticai school. Words 
here do not bsar ihair ordinary meaning i they mostly possess a 
symbolical sense known only lo the initiated. The style is that of 
a school whose abstruse doctrines are deliberately kept under a 
veil of myeljiicatiort: here language does noi clarify the meanings 
of ideas expressed, but on the other liand lends to hide thorn 
from tiiose who do not belong to the chosen circle. The arlihcial 
character of such a languiige is obvious. It was on the whole 
created out of the floating mass of Prahrlts and the growing Apa- 
bhramaa languages of a definite geographical and cultural area to 
serve the special needs of a cull and remaified current among its 
adherents. Nonetheless, it was impossible for them to escape 
altogether ihe influence of provinciaLlam in using that language, 
which accounts lor the occurrence of certain forms that cao be 
pronounced as bearing the stamp of Bengali in its early stages of 
development. The Brajabuli language also, which is predomi¬ 
nantly a mixture of Hindi and Bengali, formed for the use of 
Vatshnava poets and saints of a later epoch, similarly contain* 
man y abstruse terms and expressions and cannot be regarded 
as a representative literary type. The Dohas do not repr«en( 
any recognised school of old Bengali : (hey are more like 
incantations or mantras used by our srmke-charmers, culled from 
heterogeneous sources and do not bear ihc stamp exclusively of 
any particular dialect of Elastein India. 

The stories like Malanchamala, Shankhamala and Kanchan- 
mala, which evidently bear the stamp of a remote Buddhist 
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pedod, were colteclccl by Mr, Dakalxina Ranian Milra-Majumdar 
in the Firat Edition of his rhaJ^urmor Jhuli, These abounded in 
archaic expressions and abstruse words which the literary public 
of the present day found a hard nut to crack. In the su1>> 
sequent edit ions i tiie compiler had thoroughly to tnodemUe 
the language. Yet rto one could doubt for a moment that 
the stories were oiiglnaily composed in Bengali. The Dohasi 
on the other hand, rip not belong to the school of Bengali 
Folklore, though in point of dme they might be held to be con' 
tcmporancous with some of these stories. Neither do they belong 
to the schofil of the Bmgali Sahajiyas, though we occasionally 
light upon common tenets and sayings in them. Nor should the 
Dohas be classed with the school of the theological dogmas of 
the Dhaima-cult. We have specimens here and there in the 
ShunyB'Puron of a very abstruse language, which have never¬ 
theless retained the characteristics of our language. The Dohas 
are not like the aphorisms and wise sayings of Dak and Khana, 
some of vr'hich represent the earliest form of out literary Bengali. 

The Dohas may be the contemporary of some of the above 
schools of our early literature, and it wJl not he difficult to discover 
in the literatures of these schools some specimens of an old and 
antiquated style current from ihe 8th to the 12th ceniuty. But the 
Dohas occupy a totally iaohued place of their own, not bearing 
any distinctive sign of agreement with the above. All that can 
he said of SKastrl's collections is that they stand in the border' 
land of tiansliion of one or other form of PraJcrit developing 
the characteristics of some of the dialects of Eastern Provinces, 
and in Kahnapada's Dohas the language is more akin to Bengali 
than to any ocher. They should not be called Bengali, howevs' 
allied their language msy appear to be to occasional phrases 
and expressions of old Bengali t they represent the state of the 
written form of Ardbamagadhi in the melting pot. ff they arc 
to he given any nomenclature, they should be called Piahril or 
Apabhramsa, by which names they were known at the time of 
their composition. 
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Why did Bengali, after it had developed, all ita cHaracleriatica, 
differentiating it from the other provincial limguages, still continue 
to be called Prakrit ? The reason ia, we suppose, that at one time 
before the lOtli century, the non-Sanskiitic languages of Eastern 
India were all known by the tiaditional name of Prakrit, This 
was the popular view. But it will be wrong to call Bengali of 
the 17tb century Prakrit, though Rajendra Das and others called 
it so. It will be equally wrong to call the Dohas Bengali, though 
we may occasionally come across old Bengali forma in them. 
For Bengali had not at the time got any name lor recognition as o 
separate language. The Dohas show the progressive tendency 
of the Apabhramsa to assimilate some further traits of the spoken 
dialect, and as the background from which our ever'shlfting 
syntactical rules and inflectional forms are best shown at their 
early stages, they are highly important lor the purposes of 
comparative study and for solution of the complicated problem of 
the origin and development of out language, 


6. Dharma-mangal Poems 

The authors of Dharma-mangat poems, written (n honour of 
M*rai Bliaiia. Dhama, unanimously agree in declai' 

ing Mayur BKaita to be the earliest writer on the 
subject. The poem which is said to have furnished inspiration to 
the succeeding poets of the Dharma-cult was called the HaftanJa 
Puran. Nagendranath Vasu considers the Sfiunya-Puran by 
Ramai Pandit to be identical with the F/o^ando Poran.' But 
we do not agree to this theory, as the subject treated in most 
of the Dhaimamangal poems is quite different from whal we £nd 
in the Shunya-Puran, Besides the name '‘Hakanda Puran u 
evidently associated with the superhuman sacrihcea of Lau Sen at 
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Hakanda, and of ihia song Rjimoi Pandil was nol cratalnV the 
apostle. 

The DharmD'mangal poems were originally Buddhtstie in 
spirit bm they piised thtojgK great changes in the hands of the 
hltiidii pdcilS' Most of the Oharms'-mangal poems give a 
djjrfipiion of the heroic achieiremanls of Lw Sen. t!w King of 
Miina, who flonriahcd b the 11 th century A.D. I briefly 
summarise the tale below ;— 

In the reign of Oaurlesvar, son of Oharmapal 11) Ehnperor of 
^ Gaud, there llvoJ one Soma Ghosh, who was 
originally a menial servant In his palace. He 
ingraiiated himself Into the confidence of the 
Emperor and sacured for himself a landed property at DSekur on 
the river Ajay. The son of Sama Ghosh was Ichhal Ghosh, who 
W49 a great warrior and a devout worshipper of ihc Goddess 
Kali. He gradually asserted his independence and in spite of all 
rcmonstiance oflered by his father, declared war against the 
Emperor of Gaud. Ttie Emperor sent several expeditiona lo put 
down the revolt but all failed. Kama 5en. King oi Mainagarh. 
a feudatory chief, was summoned to help the Emperor in this 
crisis. Kama Sen, accotnpaiued by bis four sons, went to the 
bnttiefleld, but was vanquished in war and all his sons were killed. 
He returned to his capital to witness the death of bis Queen, who 
succumbed to grief owirig to the loss of her sons. Kama Sen, 
who was now old. went to Gaud under these overwhelming 
bereavements, with a view to meeting the monarcb and acquaint^ 
ing lum with the dire loss (hat had befallen him in his expedition. 
The Emperor of Gaud was naturally moved to hear tfie aad 
tale, and tried lo llrinh how best he could sootlie his friend in the 
despair thus brought upon him by his Rdelity to the throne 
of Gaud. The Emperor had a sister-in-law, a young maiden of 
reramkable beauty. He asked Kama Sen lo marry her. Kama 
Sen. as we have said, "was already declined in the vale of 
years” : but he obeyed the royal command, and married the 
beautiful maiden^ whose name was Raniavati. Lau Sen the 
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hero of Dhormamangoit was l»m 16 this manie<I couple. It is 
said that his mother Ranjavati went through various ordeaU and 
superhuman aacri^ces in order to propitiate Dharma, one oF d)ese 
being self'destruction at the stake. This she passed llirough, but 
was restored (o life by the mercy of the Godj who was pleased 
to grant her the boon of a son . 

With the help of Lay Sen, the Emperor of Gaud succeeded 
in putting down Karpurdhala, King of Kamrup (Assam), wlio had 
rebelled against him, He also sent Lau Sen to punish King Hari' 
pa] who had refused the old Emperor’s proposal to marry his 
young and beautiful daughter Kanera. A bailie ensued, in which 
the army was led to the field by the lovely princess herself , TIm: 
encounter between her and our hero was siiarp and animated, but 
she could not long withstand the superior skill and herolam of Lau 
Sen, and King Hurspal was ultimately forced to submit, Kanera 
was, however, given in marriage to Lau Sen with the consent of 
the Emperor. But Lau Sen's great achievement was the coaf}uesl 
of Dhekur. fchhai Ghosh, who had baffled aU attempts of the 
Emperor to bring him to submlsstoti, by destroying the vast armies 
sent at various limes for the purpose, was tilled by Lau Sen in a 
pitched baltle 

Besides these historical events, the poems give accounts of 
very mean plots and machinations to kill Lau Sen, by Mahudya. 
the brother-in-law and Prime Minister of iJie Emperor of Gaud. 
Lau Sen was Mahudya's nephew, being his sister's son. The 
marriage of his sister Ranjavali wilJi Kama Sen, who was old and 
decrepit, had not been approved of by him, and though it (,nd 
been celebrated under the orders of the Emperor, yet her brother 
tried hia best to dirauade Ranja from going to Mainagarh with 
her husband. Ranja did not listen to her brother '3 counsel, but 
firmly told him that, as Kama Sen was now her lord — young or 
old, it mattered not to her — site waa bound to follow him wher¬ 
ever he might go; In great anger Moluidya cursed Jiis sister, 
saying that no child would be born to her . Hence when her son 
was actually born, and prince Lau Sen grew to be a handsome 
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young Kero with courage and apirit for any enter prise, a deep- 
seated rage rankled in his uncle's bosom^ There are hundreds of 
tncLdenia in the poemst describing the plots formed by Mahudya 
to assassinate Lau Sen, and last though not least ^vas a command 
issued by the Emperor of Gaud, at the mstigatioo of the Prime 
Minister* calling upon Lau Sen to go to Hakanda and fuilil certain 
Impossible conditioni for the propitiation of the God Dharma. 
These inw-olved a severe course of penances, and required that 
the prince should make the sun rise from the west, If he should 
not be able to satisfy the King by this, he was to lose his head. 
When Lau Sen had gone to Hakanda on this strange mission, 
Mahudya led an army to Mainagarh and laid siege to his capital. 
The brave and heroic sacrifices of Lakha Dumani, wife of Kalu 
Dom, and those of his son Saka, with the wonderful spirit of 
devotion to truth shown by Kalu in the sacrifice of his life in this 
crisis, are graphically described by all the poets of Dharma- 
mongoj. The trials and temptations which beset Lou Sen in ids 
early youth—the court of Suilkahya, the coquettish Queen, the 
manners of Nayani, the lewd Barui woman—are all full of interest 
for us as shedding light on variims points of domestic and court 
life m Bengal in those days. Lau Sen eventually comes out 
triumphant, by the favour of Dharma, and by dint of his wonder¬ 
ful devotion and strength of character. 

Of th«e poeiTia it may be said in the language of a poet that 
** truth tiul is, and truth that seems, blend in a fantastic strife '* 
in the incidents described. 

Such, brteRy, is the subject-matter of the Dharmu-mangBl 
TliB huiukitt ■*- poem*' The subject is a historical one, Tlie 
peel, ei Ltu ruins of Lou Sen's palace may still be seen at 

Mainagarh in Tftmiuk. Tliie fort of the great Ichhai Ghosh, 
who offered fierce nisislance to llte Eropciot of Gaud in the 
11 th century, is also lying in ruins on the banks of the A jay in ihe 
District of Bankura. Tlie temple of Kali, called Shyamtupa, wor¬ 
shipped hy Ichhai, Is also to be seen in that place, which is still 
full of the traditiotv of the prowess and haoic deeds of the glorious 
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rebel. Tlie image of DKitrina-TKekur in the form of a tortoise, 
and a temple dedicated to It by Laii Sen, may be seen In Malna« 
garb. In the list of the most prominent Indian Emperors of the 
Kall'Yuga. funitalied by our household almanacs, the name of 
Lau Sen occurs along with those of Raja Yodhisthii. Mahipa] and 
Akbar, Han pal, against whom Lau Sen fought, lent hts name to 
his capital in SimuJia on the itver Brabraani, The ruins of iKe 
outer courts of his palace, called the Baliir*Khanda, are 31 ill to be 
found In this village of Haripal. Tire river Brahmani. on whicli ii 
once stood, has, however, been completely silted up. Old Simu- 
lb b now indicated by Simulgarh, vi^hich represents the once' 
fortihed portion of the capital of Haripal. 

That the names of Luichandra. Mahudya. Lohata, Jallan- 
Sekar, Kanera, Kalinga and Samola ore those of hblorical per¬ 
sonages, appear from their very antiquated Prakrita forms. They 
could not have been invented by any poet within the last seven 
hundred yeara. The rcEned classicai taste of the poets of the 
Renaissance period would not liave permitted them to adopt these 
names In their poems if they had not been historical. 

These lusdc epica of Dharma-mangal were recited and sung 
by rural folk in early limes, and as such cannot perhaps claim 
any high literary merit. But diey are full of valuable references 
to the period before the IVIohammadan conquest, and as oiu 
knowledge of that period is scanty, they possess an undoubted 
intoest for the student of history. 

It appears from them that the Elmperor of Gaud—styled 
The ai the ' Killg of the five Gauds, or ' Lord 

hiaidmnoi iheEmpfr of the five Indies/ as Beal has translated it— 
was the actual sovereign-head of Bengal, Orbaa 
and Kamrup. The Kings of Cooch Bchar, Assam, Barendra 
DesH, Shollipur, Kalnjiiora, Simulta, Mainagarh, Doluipur and 
other places, were all His vassals, and assembled under his banner 
as his summons. The royal seat of the Kings of Gaud was at 
Ramati, which is an abbreviation of the Rama vat i mentioned in 
the copper-piotc inscription of Madanpal. This was either an 
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corller name, or a paft ol the city of Qsiud. We aiao (uidt in the 
feudal organiaation of the Eropite, that Doma and Chandats 
fanned the main petsotinl army of the Emperoia and iheir dev^otton 
to the King forniahea the posts \nth many extraordinary examples 
of courage and hsroiam. 

We have read of the ESaro-Bhutyons or twelve * lords of iKe 

Bengal, who wielded great power in the 
country during Mohammadon times. But the 
custom of having twelve sub-lords attached to a paramount court 
did not originate in India during the Mohacntnadait period. )t is 
one of the oldest instituLions of the Indo-Aryans, In the Cades of 
Manu and Shulcracharyya, we find references lo Dtoatiais MantJa- 
tescoras, which show that a great empire used to be divided into 
twelve sub-divisions or provinces, each under its own Chief) who 
was bound to serve the Emperor, to attend his court and to 
acknowledge him as his feudal overlord. The Dodscapoffa of the 
Greeks corresponds to this instiiution. During the reign of Darius, 
these twelve lords became so powerful as to assert their indepen¬ 
dence and cause conaidembEe trouble to the Slate. The custom 
of appointing twelve Chiefs attached to the Durbar is even now 
prevalent in various States in E^lputana, and this is also the prac¬ 
tice in I he court of the Maharaja of Tripura which even now relains 
some of the most ancient usages of early Hindu Kings,* In all 
the balEads of DKarma-manga] we find frequent mention of these 
twelve lords, who are descrilsed as discharging important political 
fund tone in ihc court of the Emperors of Caud, They 
appeared to be the pillars of tire State, and, in the confidence and 
honour with which they were treated at court, seemed to have 
been second only lo the Mme Minister and to the feudatory Chiefs. 
Certain functions were theirs which no one else could perform. 


» ForiMARtpk li Unii4nfiMnrw14hitM Tripat«g.iu(o,^QUe II ^ 

bi ihi *nt h*d hli cUtEr maL befort iKa Rkja hkEKki h\» *twn ivkld^ li* 

ado « ft 1^ Ul# Wi fli dftr Thu prmrttec wtiHch. da fflirtholed fmm Kkgl.Tir 

Kun#^ lM«fi to ii on-rg foiiniif 
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Al the time of ihe King » corOTifltion, for mttance, it was their 
privilege to pour on his head the sacrairtcnuil water of the abbi^ 
#e^a. Al tlie iime of marriage of the Emperor or his eldest son. 
they had the right of garlanding live newly-married couple. 

ITte deacripiions of thero)'al courts, with which ihese poems 
abound, give us glimpse of importani administrative forms 
prevalent during the Hindu paiod of Indian hiaiory. though 
auhsequent writers did not fail to introduce some features of (he 
Mohatnmadan Durbar In tlielr descriptions, 

Mayur Bhatta, as we said, was the earliest writer of 
Ohomomanga/ and probably lived in the 
^ twelfth century. Afti^ him» cam* Khdaram, 
Manik Canguli, Rupram, Ramchandra. Shyam Pandit. Ramdaa 
Adak, Sahadev Chakravarti, Channram and other writers, who 
gradually HinduIsed (he Buddhistic tales originally written to 
glorify Dliarma-Thakur. We shall notice their works in a subse¬ 
quent chapter. 


7. The Ballads and Songs m Honour of the Pal Kings 
AND THE Local Ra|as 

In Chaitanya^Bhagabat, a Bengali work of authority with 
• the VaishnavM, the author Vrindavan Da* 

Pai fbom 1507 A^Ds) reicTs Its ihe f^vcrur in 

which the ballads in praise of some of the PaJ 
Kings woe held in Bengal. The copper-plate itiscription of 
Madanpal corroborates the truth of this atatement so far as 
Mahi|jal was coticcined. The iiutcrlption says that the valorous 
and chivahic career of Maliipal, who was like a second Shiva, 
formed a favourite theme for popular songs in Bengal. We 
have an old Bengali saying which ridicules ihe practice of 
singing (he songs of Mahipal at the lime of husking rice. 
Later, when Shaivaite ideas became fashionable, the name of 
Shiva was substituted for that of Mahipal, All tliese things 
go to show that the Buddhist monsreha of Bengal, about 
whom no chronicler come forward to write biographical or 
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Ktstorlcal aciCOUiUA—whom the BraKmatiic Schoo], while eulogie- 
ing a ValUl Sen or a Lakshman Sen beyond oil measure, coni' 
pletely ignored'—'must have left indelible marks on the popular 
mind by the greatocas of iKcir character and publli: works. 
Immense tanks, for instance, in the Districts of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur, still attest to the pKifanthropic spirit by which tlic Pal 
Kings endeared iKemaelves lo the millions of subjects over wiiom 
they ruled. 

The popular songs In honour of the Pal Kings were, no 

TTie luttuiDtt'Di the composed shuilly after their death. The 

sitatlr shape in which we find them now, Kowev^, is 

certainly not so old. The language has been 
considerably modernised, and here, as in the case of the Shili/fia- 
Puran, we comei now and again, upon inadequate traces of the 
ancient originals. The ballads used to be sung in cborus by 
professional minstrels amongst the admiring rural folk with 
whom they were so popular, and this fact accourus for the 
changes wrought in their versions from age to age, to suit the 
understanding of the people, 

Mont^chondra Ra}ar Can (or the Song of Manikchandra 
Raja) was first published by Dr. G. A. Grierson 
in tbc Asiatic Scw:iety'e Journal (Vol. 1, Part Ill, 
1678). Raja Manikchandra ruled in Norlliem 
Bengal during the first half of the 1 Ith century, and the work in 
question must have been composed shotily.after his death. 

There is not much that is intrinsically poetic in this ballad. 

It displays the unrestrained Imagination of a 
rustic author. The miraclea attributed to Hadh 
siddha remind one of the wonders performed 
by Oanho# or some otha dfinn in the .cira&jon Nights, Gods and 
men alike seem to be subject to the inlluences of Tanlrik rites 
which create marvels at every step. But we occasionally catch 
glimpses of lilstorTcal truth from incidental descriptions. The 
Government revenue of those days was collected in cowries and 
was mainly conducted by a system of barter. The higher classes 
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8«fn lo have been iminenaely rich* and we htid frequent de¬ 
scriptions of food being served to theni on heavy golden ptates. 
Their dinners were considered incomplete without at least some 
6fty different dishes, the iradillon of which ts not altogether 
unknown lo our housewives even to this day. 

The similes and metaphors used in ihe descriptions are v«>i 
commonplace, and show that these rural folk vi.'cre completely 
ignorant of those classical standards which now permeate oven 
the lowest stratum of Hindu society. The beautiful teeth of 
Raja Gopichandra^s wife are compared to Sola {bark of the cork- 
plant). Nowadays, a peasant of even the most backward of Bengal 
village would compare them to the seeds of a pomegranate» after 
the classical style. This also indicates a historical point, in 
those days when these songs were composed the profuse use of 
betel w'as unknown in the Himalayan valleys. 

This perfectiy artless song, in spite of its crudeness, is, 
T edotm f however, redeemed by pathos which bursts forth 
^artri ill tlte cry of love of Aduna, the abandoned 
wfe of Gopichandra. He luma ascetic and is 
about to leave her. sbe falls at his feet in tears, and with the 
devotion and loving entreaty of a gentle Hindu wife, says lo her 
husband • ^— 

“ Leave me not ,0 King, for some distant exile. 

" For whom have t built this cool house, thb bungalow, 
spacious and beautiful beyond description I Will you desert me 
in my youth i—alas 1 vain is then my youth. 


• ■ sTi ^ I 
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“ How often thall I stretch otit my hatii) in the hcd and mita 
you, O [ewe] of my heart ( 

b ihe homes of my neighbours, women, young and old, 
will have iheix husbands by their sides. 

** My lot it will be to weep alone in an empty house. 

** O King, let me go widi you* 

** If only 1 am with you, 1 can guard your pitecious life. 

’’ I shall cook foar you when you are hungry. 

** 1 shall offer you water when you ore O'-thint. 

“ With laughter and gentle play, how many hours will pass ! 

Walking in the open fields, we shall talk merrily, and 
know no weariness. 

** But when we aj^rosch the houses of men, 1 shall decJaie 
you to be my guiu, my master. 

’ When you destre to rest, I shall spread a cool mat for you, 
and you shall recline on a pillow* udiite I in happy mirthfulness 
.dowly press with my hands your hands and feet. 

, ** When the summer is hot, 1 shalJ gently fan you. and in 

the cold month of Magh, 1 shall cover you with warmth." 

Gopichandra rcmonslraies. saying that an ascetic's lot is 
hard, and he will have to traverse forests infested with tigers and 
other wild beasts. 
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The Queen saya in reply* ; *' Theie are lalae eacusee fo put 

me 00 . 

** Who ^would believe in auch nonsense as (his? 

“ When was it ever heard ol thal a woman was killed by a 
ligjer while in the company of her husband ? 

** Bui even if a (ig« kills me, 1 fear it not* I shall die 
without stain in the eyes of the people, and at the feet of my 
husband. 

*' You will be to me aa a fie tree and I as a creepci unto 

you. 

** I ding to your beaulilul feet, O, how can you desert me ? 

** While 1 was yet a maiden in my father'a house, why did 
you not, O my pious prince, turn ascetic and renounce the 
world ? 

** Now 1 have attained to womanhood and am worthy of 
your love. 

“ tl you leave me now, 1 shall kill myself with sorrow.** 

In a dmilar ballad, which gives an account of Govinda- 
chandra Raia, who is identical vrith Raja 
• Rttiw Cm br tfer- Gopichandia, tlie poet DurlaMi Mallik, ra- 
******'^‘'*^’ casting the song in comparatively moden 

times, desaibes Queen Aduna’s sonows m somewhat the same 
way. 
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When aJI impOTtunhiea had failed and the King could not be 
moved From his resolution to go alone* — 

' ^ Queen Aduna fell on the earth» crying alas I alaa I 
“ Her latneitlatiom would have melted a stone, 

** The citizens assembled and began to shed tears for their 
King's departure. 

" Children, old ment youths, and women all began to 
weep. 

The very ocean seemed to move tn surging waves, at the 
sight of the sorrow of the Queen. 

The ItOTSca and elephants wept stiently in the stables. 

The birds ' Sari ' and ' Suit ' wept in their cages and 
would not touch their food, 

*' The maidens who attended on the Queen began to lament 
loudly. 

'* The Queen herself threw away her ornainents. 

** In great affliction she threw away her Jewels. 

'* She wiped away the sacred vermilion from her forehead, 

“ From her nose she drew off the Besai, and from her feet 
she threw away the Nupur^ 
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" Jn uttei VfOB she fell at the King's covering them ^vstK 
her dUhevelled Karr and, crying again and again* ' O King I let 
me go with yon/‘ 

The Shunyabadj or dpcttine of primaeval nothingness, which* 
aa we have said in a preceding paragraph, 
Ji' J«hin*31,v«x- characterises the Mahayana school of Buddhists, 
is preached In this poem by the great sage 
Hadipa and there arc numerous other evidences of Buddhistic 
influence in it. 

The Mpilal of Govindachandia Raja Is described as 
si mated at the t own of Patika, which has been 
identified with Paitkapara under the police- 
station o( Jaldhako in the District of Rangpur. 
The renunclalbn of Raja GopichanciTa created 
a senaation all over Itidia^ whiebp even at tbis disraDce of tune^ 
eOEitlnuci to be eebood in poeins and dramaa written in ihe Hindi 
and MaKajatti languages« A picture by Ravi Vatraa, represeni 
big Coplcbandra on ibe point of deserting bia Queen and palace» 
commanded a large aafe all over tndiu. 

The late Babu Biahweswai BhattacharyyB- B.A,, when he 
was Sub'Divbional Magislraie of Nilphamafi 
in the Diettict of Rangpuf, collected from 
Northern Bengal and edited a number of old 
and rare songs in honour of the Pal Kings. The book has 
recently been published by the Calcutta University, ^ 

The recent discoveries and researches in regard to the his¬ 
torical leFcreticea in the ballads of Manikchandis and Copi- 
chandra do not indicate any decisive result. It is said that 
Raja Hariachandra of Sabhar had two daughters, Aduna and 
Paduna. This Raja, we know for cerlain, ruled at Sabhar in the 
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Oi^rict was a BudciKiat. Hia accampUaKed daughter 
Aduni waa manl«d to Raja Gopichandra, and Padiina, atatn-, 
according to a custom prevafent in aome of the Northern districis 
of our country, wna given as a dowry to the prince. Raja Copi- 
chmcfta. it is aaid, was (He son of MEuiikchandra, a scion of 
Chandra Dynasty, of Bikrampur of whotHf Snchiindru's inscriptions 
were discovereJ in recent yean, it is also said that Gopichandra 
was connected with Bhartrihari by blood. Gopichandra's mother, 
Mainamati, after whom a hit! of the district of Tippers le named, 
was a disciple of Curakshanaih. who, along with Hadisiddha. 
Chowrangi and Adinath preached (he Natb-cult of Bengal. In 
the Nath-cuh, founded by Minanath. who received his htahujiian 
^.esoteric inspirations direct from Shiva himself. Buddhism and 
Sliaivaism were intermiied and (he followers of the cull had a 
greaf hold over the n^asses of this province. The cieed of 
Gorakshanath, s diEciple of Minanaih, spread up to the Puniab 
on the North and to the limits of the Bombay Presidency in 
the South. Raja Ravi Varma of Travancore as we have stated, 
painted a picture of Raja Gopichanvfni on the eve of his renuncia¬ 
tion which received high appreciation from all paris of India 
received. We also knotv tiiat Gopichandra was the hero of a drama 
Staged at Bombay some jears ego, and many ballads and songs 
about this prince in Oriya language were current in OKssa in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Some of the songs of Gupichandra were 
published in Hindi from Shag a! pur and Lahore, Tlie extensive 
propularity of these songs in the el invent h and twelvell) ceniuries 
was due to the preachings of Coiukslianath and his followers. 
Gorateshanath himself hulled from jullundur in the Funjab, 
though the chief centre of his activity was Bengal, where ballads 
and songs in his honour are as plentiful " as autumnal leaves 
in Vallombrosa.'' 

Soma scholars have identified Gopichandra with Govtnda* 
chandra of the Tirumalaya Inscription of Rajendra ChoU 
There are some references in the Bengali ballads which seem to 
subjlanliate this idenlifiMtion- But all these historical findings 
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are not yet condusjve. Tliere are points of controTorsy and the 
opinio ris of scholara have not yet approached a unaniTiiUy on this 
knotty htatOTical poem. Bui one thing ia clear—that thi* Gopi- 
chandra ^vaa not a acton of the Pal ICtngs of Bengal, aa was 
formerly believed. 

8. Shaiva-cult—HOW IT Faced Buddhism 

(l vfiin to die growing infiucnce of the SKatva rellgton that 

Buddhism eventually succumbed In India. 

SS^iIva ■■ DflVA -i-i r cj. - r 1 - -L 

I he i;o»ceptio[i or obiva , wc mvJ it m Uie 
Puranas, is grand beyond all description. In [he Vedic literature 
he had been known as RuJra Deva, Phere he was the God of 
Destruction, awe-inspiring, with four arms, each of which held a 
different weapon, and amongst which his Trident and the Pinak 
carried at their points the grim terrors of death, I'hc movements 
of this Cod, tn inhnite celestial space, made the great planets 
crush each other, and his trident pierced the elephants who 
supported the ten points of the compass. All other gods fell on 
their knees, and cried tor protection, when Shiva danced in wild 
and destiiictive ecstacy at die time of the hnal dissolution of the 
universe. 

But the Puranas camplelely changed the Great Cod. We 

have heard of lire fiery planets growing cold 
Tilt, Pptttiitk etanV' , , , ■ t « t '1 

Sun tfom With lap^c ot lime in the celestial regions, the 

pleasant verdure of shrubs and plants covering 
those orbs from which once emanated sparks of living fire. The 
God Shiva has passed through a similar tronsfomiAiton, In the 
Paurantc age be is represented as the very person ification of 
calmness. The destructive elements have all been cJIminaied, and 
he is now quiet and dignified, absorbed in Samadhi. This Sumadhl 
is akin to the Nirvana of the Buddhists, The Great God Is above 
all desire, as was Buddha ; Shiva kilts Msdona, the God of Love, 
of whom another name is Maia, and Buddha's struggles with 
Mara snd eventual conquest over him are well-known. He ia 
represented as an ascetic with the beggar a bowl in his handn 
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He has a golden palace ai Kaitasa ! and Kuverat the Lord of 
Wealth, is la charge of KIs store. But the Great Cod has nothing 
to do with wealth. He lives by begging, steeps In the buinmg 
ground and remains nhaoihed in contemplation. In thU respect also, 
be was verily like Buddha, who, though a prince, left the palace 
of Kapilavastu to embrace the life of a bhikshu. Shiva’s company 
is sought for by the resplendent gods of heaven, hut ghosts and 
goblins are his companions Buddha, though a prince, mixed with 
the poor and the lowly, and thus showed that he scorned none. 

When the ocean was churned by the gods, Lakshmi, the 

a,.. !'• Vi«t».u 

seized her as his prize ; the great diamond 

Kaustubha also fell to his share. The majestic 
elephant Airavala. ihe incoinpatable horse UcKchaihshrava, and 
the celestial Parijata tree, which arose nett from the ocean, were 
given to the Gocllndra. Last, though not least, appeared that 
ambrosia which had the edect of giving immortality to those who 
partook of it. This was divided amongst all the gods 

e<)Ually. Shiva, meanwhile, remained b Kailasa, absorbed 
in Samadhi, caring not whetlicr the iml verse were lost or 
gained by the other gods. But nt a second churning of the 
ocean, from which the gods had expected yet more prizes, slreams 
of deadly poison issued from it to overwhelming quantities, with 
clouds of smoke that looked like curling snakes. This threatened 
to flood the universe and destroy it. The gods were awe-struck. 
They knew not how to protect the world from the destruction 
which seemed to be impending. In their despair, they called on 
Shiva to save creation. The Great God's heart was moved with 
cornpassion, hlc gathered the floods of poison in his outstretched 
palms and drank it all up, in the presence of the wondering gods. 
But the poison he drank left a blue mark on his throat, and so he 
is called Nilakantha or the Blue-throated, This episode is namitcd 
in such a manner in the Puianas that it seems to me to be 
analogous to the story of pain and sacrifice undergone by Buddha 
who suffered for the sake of suffering humanity. 
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Let US picture to ourselvea the image of the great Shiva. He 
Hii fi||un: (HU- ® mountain of white marble, tranquilly 

ihe posture of Samadlii. On his fore¬ 
head h ihe crescent moon, From his matted 
locks flows the pure stream of the Gangesi that Goddess whom 
hia mercy melts into an unceasing fountain of white waters. In 
this attitude he may be compared very aptly to some great peak of 
the Himatayaa, with the young moon shining above its cloudy 
height, and the perennial flow of the Gangfet pouring over its sleep 
regions. The heads of venomous snakes peep out of the locks of 
Shiva, as they do from the recesses of the great mountains. 
The image of Shiva, as made in clay and marble in the villages, 
shows the quietness and composure of Buddha, and both are now 
So like one another 1 Yet nothing could have been more dis- 
umllar than the original conception of Rudia Deva, the Shiva of 
the Vedas, 

The best points of Buddha's life are ascribed to Sliiva. The 
Mrih Hd hy»tr Furanas represent him as embodying oil the 

If inJi. attributes of Buddhas greatness. One point 

may be urged in favour of Buddha. He was a living person of 
flesh and blood, and as such, (he influence of his sternly real per¬ 
sonality might be presumed to produce far greater results than 
that of a mythological God. In India, however, this matter is 
viewed in a dHerenl light. Here, when a saint or a great religious 
teacher dies, he is at once deified. He becomes one of the glori¬ 
ous gods, and in popular estimation he occupies a place not far 
remote from that ascribed to [he celestials. Qn the other lituid, 
thousands of men and women In India believe in every word of 
the Puranas- To them Shiva Is as real as any historical personage. 
Buddha, (hough deifled, could not claim (he gr.sndeur of the back¬ 
ground which sets forth the luminous figure of the great God of 
the Hindu Trinity. Inlinlte space, the whole of heaven and earth 
and the solar regions, are represented as the mcidenls of that 
background. Siuva has no birfli, no death; his eyes never close, 
they are raised heavenward, lost in celestial reverie, and they 
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Karcely look down towartia thia TOundane world o( oura, cicepl 
for ihe flake of mercy. Buddha, already divested of his original 
glory, and reduced (o Dharma^Thakur. became quite lustreless in 
ihe eya of the people, before iKis great and rcaplendent divinity 

one dement, however, which is wanting in the 
conception of Buddlta. Tins is the sanctity of 
the nuptial vow. which sheds glory on bis abode 
at Kailasa. Buddhaemancipation could not be 
complete without deserting a devoted and loving wife. But Shiva 
and Durga, the ideal couple, cannot be disaociated from one 
another. Duiga. who ia also called Saii and Annapurna, is the 
Goddess who disirihuics rice to the hungry. To the world she is 
as mother, who ^ cares not for herself, but for her children on!/; 
and Shiva Is the ideal of a Hindu householder, never ruffled in 
temper, immovable, immaculate and merciful—their union re¬ 
presenting the fulfilment of the spiritual vows given and accepted 
in marriage, that the two will live for each other nnd for others. 
How perftet this mutual love was. Is proved in the death of Sati, 
Her devotion to Shiva was so great that she could not bear to hear 
Kim abused by her father Dakaha. Feeling that the blood of the 
defamer of her lord ran in her own veins, she considered her body 
itself as unholy, and gave it up in a flasli, to be born again as a 
daughlei of Himabat. In this new life she passed through severe 
penances and sacrifices, to be worthy of being united in marriage 
to Shiva In the stoical asceticism of Buddha, ihese domestic fea- 
tures find no place, and while assimilating the cruinteSBcnce of 
Buddhism, the Shaiva religion has this point in addition, which at 

once appealed to the Hindus, a people conspicuous for their strong 
domestic inallncts. 

Buddhism* as presented to us on the eve of its downfall, 
combined sceptical views with grow supejsiition, Tlie light that 
il had given to India, had spent itself in ages gone by, and in the 
shape in which it existed latterly, could scarcely commend itself m 
the Indian people, occustomed as they were to live in a highly 
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spiftltuit atmosphere. Dhomta and Shiva, in the popular notions 
of the period, appeiired as very Ktimhle deities, whose funclion 
suited the tequhements of the rustic folk who wo^sltipped them^ 
The oldest songs relating to 5hiva> which laU within the 
Jhm oldnt Hn«« of scope of tKLs chaptcf, show nothing of that high 
conception of him which distinguished the 
period of the Pauranic Rma!s$ance^ They were meant for Bengali 
villagers, and Shiva Sgures in ttiem as a^Eysttng m the work of the 
flce-Setdsi and even ploughing them himself tike any pieaaa&t^ 
Even in the Shnni/a-Puran. there is a song devoted to Shiva in 
his agricuUuial capacity, from which we may take the following 
extract * 


p***inl 


to beg. 


*' TKe Lord ia without any Tuiment. 

* '* He bega from door to door. 

*' At dawn of day he rises, and goes out 
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“ Some people give him alma! by others he is refused, 
Sametirnca he Jives on inti/ra* and horifa^if only. Oh, how 

happy is he when they give him the beggar's rice ! 

■* 1 say unto you. O Lord, why don't you plough? 

" By begging you often have to fast, and you get rice only 
now and then. 

*■ Yonmust select a muddy soil for cultivation, but if you 
cannot secure this, and dry lands fall to your share, you should 
water them well, 

•* When you have rice at home, how glad will ytai be to 
take your daily meal 1 How long will you, O Lord, sutfer for 
want of food? 

"Why not cultivate cotton, O Lord ; how Jong will ycy 
wear a tiger's skin? 

" You besmear your body with ashes (bfhhufj), 

" Why not cultivate mustard and til, I (So that you may 
have oil to anoint yourself.) And be sure to grow plenty of 
vegetables. Above all, do not forget banana plants, so that for 
the Dharma-pu;a nothing may be wanting-'" 

In the SftiUngana or songs of Shiva by lalei writers, who 
Ttw nTinilt-i *-> were the exponents of the Shaiva-cult in Bengal, 
h! we find a chaptCT devoted to Shiva's agricultural 

3himu>i« speculation and experiences- Tire traditions 

about Shiva related in the Puianas have no bearing whatever upon 
these. We shall here quote a passage from the ShiVai/ona of 
Rameshwat, a writer of the 18th century, which will at once recall 
the anecdotes of Shiva related in the 5h tings'Pur an. Rameshwar, 
Kavichandra and other writers, though ihelt own idea of Sliiva 
was of the high classical type, could not help embodying these 
humble episodes in ihcii desciiptiona. This shows how greatly 
the rural people of Bengal favoured them. A song in honour of 


^ T*ltliyti.lbi cbabulih. 
t 3«wiuim GfiuilMl** 
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Shiva, ihough noble in all respects, would not be perfect in the 
popular estimation, unless it included these humbler aspects of his 
rhflractrr that had found favour in the country for centuries. In 
that chapter of the Shiuayana, to which we are referring, Bhima, 
who first appeared in the Shunya^Puran as a devoted servant of 
Shiva in the ricc-fields. still retains the tradition of this character, 
co-operating with Shiva in his field-labour.* 

Shiva sits in the field and says to Bhima the ploughman r— 

” Good. In four Daodas' timet you must level the ground 
perfectly on all sides. 

” The rice was planted in Beveral places on the ndges 
between the furrows, and Shiva, kneeling, applied hlm^f to 
virork with a weeding hook. 

"The grasses called Dala-durba and Shyama.t Trishira § 
and Kesui j| were weeded out with care, and the straw in the 
field was quickly cleared. TIte old fellow would not leave the 
field for one moment, but kept watch over it like a tiger-'* 

Altogether it is a long description, giving every detail of the 
field-work of the Bengal peasantry, horn which we have taken 
only the above short extract. Means ate suggested for the 
destruction of the mowjultoes and leeches with which the marshy 


• “ sfil VTrt * 

CStfr* "TO 5lrT I 

wtfis ftts •ttr-# ) 

^ Btii tilRT® WTJCTf I 

wft dirni «T*n ftspfiit I 

Stpil 'T® I 

STS ^ csJt sfn <fTta tsi r 

ftltiTnjraBfc hf 

j A b 24 mlTiUtn, 7) Umju^ * Ffshai ihd 4 TAnkjQ 4 

i 12 boiiitl. Timt Ift nKkcincd if! hf iHli -iwn now. 

Z Spsdm ol Cjrponii- 
} Gf itijtoi bbdcpi 

D Sc^p 4 ukTH«r. 

^ %hin b Hm TAcJhnT. 
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fttlda of Lower Bengal, are infeaied* and other precnutlotw are 
given by which the peasant may secure a good harvest. From 
the language In wliich these cptsodes ate couched ^ I am inclined 
to believe that they fonned pari of some old song of Shiva which 
Rameshwar was intotporaiing in his poem without much revt»oo. 
There ate many passages such as— 

■ vnt? CEf*TV I 

njpB ^ »“ 

—which ti IB dithcult lo explain, because of the antiquated words 
and provincialisms used—presumably peculiar to 
the locality in which the author lived. The some¬ 
what revolting story of the intrigue with Durga. 
in die guise of a Bagdis) womnn, which is told of Shiva by these 
svrilers, must also be referred for its origin to the late Buddhistic 
age. They incorpcjraled in their songs tales which had been 
prevalent amongst the rustic people of Bengal at that period, when 
moral ideas became confused under Tantrik influences. 

Three elements ace found in the later Shiva-poems; 
(1) There is the Paurank element, with its grand conception of 
Shiva, which, as 1 have said in the Foregoing pages, shows traces 
of the spiiilual influence of Buddha*a life. (2) We have the 
Kumbls attributes of the divinity, ascribed to him by villagers 
and peasants under Tantrik influences, C3) Again, counter¬ 
acting these last, we have the purity and perfection of family 
relationships, as represented in the ideal Hindu household; Here 
in spite of many conilicting inierests of the undivided family, the 
presence of its head brings itarmony and peace—the result of 
that spirit of forbearance that he has gained by the long liabtt of 
viewing all mundane concerns from a lofty spiritual standpoint. 
Here the mistress of the houtoehold, inspired only by holy love, 
lives entirely for her lord, for her children and for others, without 
a thought of personal comforts—a perfect picture of patient 
endurance and unEagging devotion. 
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In Bengali songs of binva. liiis last iralt teaches a high siege 
, of deveJopnienl, showing the peculioi benl of 

flWQit dmhp m Our vernacular gfniys LH conceiving and tdeaw- 

fieottNiipwM . J L- . 

mg purely domt^atic subjects. 

Knilasa, the city of Shiva, is the abode of bliss, wheie gold 
ha haman have iKc Same value, where the tiger 

and the iamb, the mengoose and the serpent 
are friends and drink from the same fountain, forgetting their 
natural enmity, The love, harmony and Iranquillily which 
pervade Mount Kailasa, are all inspired by Mahadeva himself, 
whose holy dwellmg-place is thus strangely unlike the heavens 
of the other gods, glittering with gold and making the im¬ 
pression of the aggrandised capital of some worldly monarch. 


sf Shiv# 


Arh.i, 


9. Genealogical Reojrds 

If 1 am asked as to what is the chief basis of that Pairranic 
Hinduism which triumphed over Buddhism and 
has since ruled supreme in India, I should say 
4char. This word I find dtflicull to translate into English, It 
means rules fur the guidance of every-day life, to which every 
Hindu should conform ; yet this definition does not fully express 
the idea. The word Achfrr refers only to the details of daily 
life and must not be confounded >i'ilh questions of morality. 
A man may not be very moral, and still h)S life may be 4chare- 
pufo. or pure as regards the observance of the rules laid down 
by the Shastras. 

The great compiler of these rules in tite 16th century in Bengal 
RksHnniadtpr Mjd ^AS RaghunBudaD Bhsttacharyya, and he is 
tin )mi h«iL present the grealMt authority in the 

country with the orthodox community To a superficial observer, 
the Herculean labour undertaken by Raghunandan in collating a 
vast body of ancient Sanskrit ^vorks, in mder to settle even very 
minor points in the every-day life of a Hindu, will appear like 
lost labour« but diving deeper Into the subject, and applying the 
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printiplea o( KUlorical evolution lo Uj tlir reader will find a 
rational explanadon for the popularity of ^ffcrttirTTSaii TattVo, 
ihe great work of Raghunandan, and have to admit that the age 
was In eminent need of such a aeliolar. If the country had not 
wanted him, why should his book have been accepted by the 
people of Bengal ? He certainly did not possess any aihltraiy 
power to enforce his code upon the multitude. They submitted 
to it wilUngly, 

On particular lunar days, particular foods prove uncongenial 
to the human system. This is the current 
belief of Indians. Raghimandan devotes an 
important chapter of his work to a considera¬ 
tion of thU point.* The detaila of the method for performing 
Stmddha and other religious ceremonies, for ohserviug fasts and 
vigils, the restrictions against marriage between people of the 
same caste and against long journeyn by sea or land- — such are 
the subjects which have been treated with patient scholarship in 
this celebrated vmrk. He quotes chapter and verse from Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and a husl of ancient sages in support of his views, 
even with regard to very small matters. A giant's labour was given 
to the raising of a mole-hill. The point that puzzles an enquiiei, 
Is how to account for the Iron grip tn which these rules, occasion- 
u L. .b ,L puerile, have held the orthodeac Hindu 

commuEUty tor centuries. A devout Hindu 
would consult the Sliastras to know if on a 
particular day he could eat a certain vegetable, [f in the month 
of Magh a person takes radish, he will be pronounced a non- 
Hindu, What could be the reason that made people submit to 
such laws with religious veneration ? 


* For 4i» ftbauld not Ml m friimplUti cn m |^urd (.Cacgvyi« tht 

Za^ of g Brlhk-tl hiiutum an lk« Srei^ PatA.1 sTrlckoHnii^f* 

3k)4cal 4ii ilia Rodiiii iRup^inui nli Ihir Sth e Nbab* 

«it t}i« ^ I Mud *0 im. 
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To aMweT this question» we must survey our nodal condition 
during tile decline of Buddhism. The greai 
which undermined the tmity and atiengtli 
oi our society in the lest days of Buddhism^ 
was that of free'ihinidng carried to an excess. The Buddhists 
preached ?— 

“There is no heavcnj no hell, no vice, no vntue. None 
created the world, none has the powa to destroy il. No other 
evidence is to he recognised than what appeals directly to our 
senses. There is rio soul, our body alone is subject to pleasure 
and pain—the result of good and bad actions. Vfrhen we sec 
lhai children are produced by the agency of parents, clay models 
by potters, and pictures by painters, such evidence is enough to 
show how dungs come into existence. Then why should we 
ascribe them to an imaginary creator ? Don't give pain to your¬ 
self or to others Not depending upon others is salvation. 
Heaven ties in eating food of delicious taste." * 

It is further preached that immoraiiiy is no vice, but this 
particular passage need not be quoted. 


* Tlw >bavi; b iht inMUittin nf « Vldlfoiiiiiidi TfcTRnilal. i 

SMMkfkt Wkft ChJrujtV Tint Aufhfit tia {nlafi^llng dewipifob Cif 

tthftUtum ihA TKb argyniuiLi put 

"in du moiiLh af ri Baddbiiit 'tfldjfflJJtUidlk TftfmUjJjal w*i lEBfipbitr^ In En^lii^ hy iK* Ul^ 
Rljft lUJI KriAktiBL at Sobba B*SaT . CalcvUtB. io IfiM. The TtM the 

If f^VQb below 

* R ^ ^rrfl SEt*tlw(1 ^ 

«rc«t ^ i 

trsj^raa ^ 

Nl*nTfr3„*ptOTt!nrR*A(t^ wr: A«t*iafswTfls, t 
suf^trn tfmt^as^^ . 

ai ’flu •tfiwsa' Afv f'tci'Pc^trsTiis; 

srMfi «** 
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Now let us unaB[ine the effect of fuch free-thmldog on 
i«.ji MJ i4i4uu>toa j society. The Tantrlks, who were donunant atl 
ovtiT India in the age of which we aie speaking» 
WCTc known to banquet on things bo hoinble as, for Instance, 
a putrid corpse They wonled to show that to ihetr ey« nothing 
in creation was unholy^ The maxringe system had become lax. 

During the tlourisKing days of BuiMhism, the 
oj niMt»se different races of Asia liad been brought into 
close touch with one another.. The monastcries 
were filled with men and women of alien races, and when 
Standards of moraHty sank low in Buddhtslic society in course 
f}f time, a population, consisting of children disowned by the 
communities of both their parents, came into exlsteuce, and 
the purity of tlie four original castes of the Hindus was lost. On 
an examtnaiLoo of skulls, the Mongolkn type lias been discovered 
m high'Caste Hindus of various places In India. Tlie Buddhists 
had no strict code of marriage-laws, In the j4fn6ofto 5u(la of. 
the Buddhists we find that Pratihn\a —that reversal of ranks m 
marriage which is so highly condemned by Hindu law-givens— 
was at one time greatly in vogue tn India. In the drama 
flfrfchchho^oW^^a written by a Buddhist prince, we find Cliaru- 
dalla, a good Brahman, paying coitii to Vasantasena, a 
courtesan. In the Dnaaraiha Jafaka of the Buddhists. Sita is 
represented as ihe sister of Rama, who at the same time mames 
her. These and siniifar tales ore told in a plain way without any 
comment, thus showing that, b BuddhiKic society, rules of 
manisge were exir^eiy loose. * 

The revival of Hinduiam in Bengal, between the 9th and 
the I3lh century, meant war agamei these 
iiw pni¥Btiiic introduced by a set of ftee-lhmkers who would 

submit to no leader but would wreck the 
whole fabric of society on the quicksands of their own cynicism. 


■ SteiltiiV. Inlhir hlBtoiy 0tjBTa,,v« 
au envn tlctei Chi«dtB.SDT» it, A.D 


fiud B«dJhN Kl*« JvIibAb, 
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To preserve the purity of the Aryari biooti after iKe admiilure 
and corruption il had already passed through, to counlaact the 
mUttence of Tantrilusixi with its obnaxioue idea of indiscrimh 
nate food, in a word, lo undo ihe great evils of that age* strict 
rules regarding marriage and eating required to be enacted, if 
society was to be otdeied and disciplined and led lo accept a pure 
ideal. 

When the Hindu revivalists began their task of leformalioa, 
they found the original caate-aystem shattered by the indiscrimi- 
tiBte iinmn of men and women. Society was in a thoroughly 
disorganised state. The children bom of couples who came from 
different castes, were not owned by either of 
the original castes. The new builders of society 
classified them, and admitted them into the new 
order, atloUmg to cadi a fixed atotus in society. This accounts 
for file origin of so many sub-caales in India, They came into 
existence by the breaking of the accepted mairiage mies. 

Hindu society, after admi(tirig this heterogeneous popula- 
lion, shut its porials against newcomers, and 
nQ hfcacK of llic hard ftnd fasL mles oi marriage 
luiukn. enforced again lo be tolerated. Re- 

g^ding indiscrimiTiate foodg which had been taken in utter dw- 
regard of ruled of healthi minute dctajla were now settled* But the 
view lo which human iraturc tends» canuot he checked by niere 
codes of taw. A high ideal of apiritiud life set before the people 
keeps them In ihe right direction in these mutters^ and ouf society 
busied itself only in framing lules for the direction of (he delails 
of dally life. These rules hold thelf sway till now. If a person 
openly avows Jesus Christ lo be the Son of God or Mohammad 
to be the only Prophet of God, Hindu society wilt not war agairuu 
Him* Our loleralion goes so But ihere are htmdiedfi of petty 
rules in regard to eaiing—especially cooked foods—the infringe* 
moil of any one of whicH will render a Hindu liable to he ex¬ 
communicated from society or will make him undergo severe 
penances. Marriage rules again have been made so aevete ihat 
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even in ihe uatiow groove of one's own cnste. iKe seleclion of a 
bridegroom has grown lo be n sefiovw jiroUem with Hindu 
parenLfS, The reactioniury movement, as is natural in sunb cnses^ 
ran to excess, and sma!l points assumed exaggerated propprllons in 
the eyes of lire people Besides the Tanliiks, (here were other 
people near at hand, wlio disregarded pre)udicw of alt kinds, in 
using meat as food. Buddhism, as I have said, had brought 
Into India a vast number of foreigneis belonging to different 
Asia tic races. There were, amongst these, snake and cockroach 
eaters, not to speak of those whoise daily food was ham and 
beef. The Hindu community had to be guarded ngalnsi adopt¬ 


ing the ways of such alien peoples, and els the Mohamroadan 
conquerors could not be expected to take any interest in these 
matters, touching the well-being of the people, the leaders of 
society became their natural guardians and dictated tbeir actions, 
Raghunandan compiled a treatise which was much needed in an 
age of vice, resulting from unrestrained conduct. 

I believe I have now explained what I understand by the 

Acliu tneteomr vlchof, wbicK, I said, is the chief basis of 

af ,«wtiaoin' mn- ouf modem Hindu society. /Ichor is a deth 
berate disavowal of this spirit of free*thmlting. 
it is a reactionary step, taken to bring a loose and disorganised 
sodety Into order and unity t and however absurd it may appear 
on a superffcial view, it had a mission at the time when Its stringent 
rules were first enacted; and it cannot be declared with certainty 
that the good results which the revivalists had in view, are fully 
exhausted even now. 

The topics discussed above should not be considered os a 
digression, for upon a knowledge of some of the essential features 
of the revival of Hinduism, will depend a tight appreciation of 
the ideals set up by the succeeding literature. 

Valla! Sen who ruled from 1119 lo 1169 A.D. A.D., conferr- 
TVw qojUii™ It- ^ Kuliiilam upon people of various castes in 
ct • KdHh Bengal. The qualities required to entitle one to 
the status of a Kuhn were nine, ui*., i 1 ) achat, (Z) humility. 
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(3) learning. (4) good repute^ (5) (he vUiting of a*CTed pla^s. 

(6) devotion. (7) good conduct, (6) religioin atisteriiy and penan«. 
and (9) charily, of which we have spoken already. 

heads the list of these qualities. 

Vallal Sen. while bestowing Kaulfntta (the status of a 
Kuhn) trn a few select people of the higher 
l«Ej^ castes, enacted that, aft® a fi*ed period, new 
men endowed with the above qualifications 
would be admiited into the grade of Kuhns, and that these 
were to be the recognised heads of the sections of the 

Hindu cotnmuniiy In all sordal matters. But his son Lakshroan 
Sen afterwards ruled that the descendarUs of the Kulns w®e to 
inhwit Kulinistn irrespective of their personal qualifications. and 
thus the Kulin classes, as they are now found, became st^eotyped 
in society. Many hooks have been preserved 
eoi^*"**'**'^* ^ Sanskrit and Bengali, showing the genealogy 

of ihe high® elasses of the Idindu community! 
and some of these may he traced to Vallal Sen’s time. These 
give a glimpse of the inside of our social organisalioo, and indicate 
the changes which it has undergone during the last one thousand 
years. The son of a Kutin became a Kulin by right, 'pii* 
contravenes the wholesome principle of rewarding the mCTilorious 
members of society, on which Vallal ben liad warned to base 
Kulinism. KuUnlsni thus bscame an artificial instilution, but it 
had one aspect which still evoked the greatest sacrificesT by deve* 
loping a peculiar mitinct of family honour. The Kulms and 
the noti'Kulina of a community were often bound together by 
marrlage'iles. There were, howev®, many orthodox families in 
■n,e«cTtfdnft .pWl Bengal who would on no account recognise 
of )hc relationships. They were prepared to 

sacrifice every earthly cmnaideiajion, even their lives, to guard 
the purity of their Kaullnya status or Kulinism. Tlie lay men of 
difierent communities, on the olhei hand, never lacked patience in 
their efforts to persuade such orthodox Kulins to marry with 
them, by off®ing huge sums of money. We find that a scion of 
12-0366 
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tl'* Vaidya Oana ftiraily of Tenai in rdridpiir was peiauadtd 
la many a ^rl of the Daaaia Duti family on a domy of siKty-four 
villager in (he Sub-divialon of Manikganj in the DSstricI of Dacca. 
The anceatf^s of the Nailmshya fCLilina nmongsl Btahmans of (he 
present day passed ihioxigh teals and saaiScea bucK as only 
martyrs to a gieal cause would be supposed capable of under¬ 
going* We find one of the lay Vaidyas coming to Senhati lo 
induce a Kuliti of that casie to farm a matrunonia) alliance with 
him. and persevering in his attempts, in spite of repealed refusals, 
till some banyan trees, planted by him on the banks of die river 
Bhairav on his Ibst landing at the ptace. grew so large os to 
give shade to travellers, when at last (lie Kulin agreed to give 
a daughter of his family in marriage. I find, in the preface to s 
translation of Cftandf by Rupnamyan Ghosh (born 1579 A.Dd, 
that a lay Kayastha named Jadsvendra Ray, Zemindar of Amdala, 
in the District of Dacca, took away (wo young men belungitig to 
a Kulin family in a boat on iKe rivet Padma ; and (here he made 
a proposal of marriage between (hem and hia two daughters. If 
they would not agree to his propoaaLi, they were to be drowned 
in the river, Tlie elder of the two. Vaninath, preferred death 
to the disgrace that would be brought upon hia family by such a 
connection. He was drowned accordingly. But the younger, 
Rupram. succumbed lo the fear of death and accepted ihe 
alternative We find iu the /fu/o-PflojilSto by Kavi KantKahai, 
that a Kulin Vatdya died' broken-hearted for liavrng been 
obliged to marry n tyrant’s daughter.* Such instances are nu¬ 
merous in the genealogical books. This goes (o show lo whai 
excesses the reactionary movement in regard lo marriage rules wai 
carried. The genealogical books also show our keen dealrc to 
follow ideals of purity and irutli in life, and they record the struggle 
that Hindu society made to ward off the harm that the overtures 
of an aibitzary Mohammadan aristocracy were consiontly making 
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upon their fjuiet life. If any one wanU to study the chwectcr of 
the people of this country, and to understand iheir aims and 
upirations, instead of summarily dismissing them as mysterious 
beings, be would do well to study these works carefully- 


fCotJl /vonfhohoT, Nufo Ponchanan ond others 

Kutmism has oftoi been abused ; but the sacrifices and 
rnartynioma undergone for its sake in our society caimoi bul|evoke 
feelings of wonder and odmiration. 

The object of such sacrifices may be considered trivial but 
the qualilicB of self-deniab of utter disregard for earthly prosper* 
ity, and of devotion to a cause which distinguished these fCulins 
are not to be despised- Just think of a man preferring to weal 
rags, to depend on a single meal a day, and to live in a hut of 
reeda, while his broths ivas made the owner of siatiy-four villages 
and a palace, the same offer coming lo ^hlm but being refused 
with indignation. Yet by marriage with a fellow-casleman s 
daughter, of non^Kulin rank, he would not be excommunicated 
bom society i only a very slight slain would be left on his family 
honour. Social prestige has in the past occupied the same place 
in popular estimation in India as a sense of political right does in 
Western countries; and unless this difference is taken into con¬ 
sideration, the ideals of the Indian people cannot be fully 
realised. 

1 said that some of the genealogical treatises may be traced 
lo Vallal Sen's time. The following Bengali 
t^p«nifcn ir the lines whtch occur in a Sanskrit work by 
Chaluibhuj. a Vaidya, written 375 years ago. 
were evidently already very old:— 

^1| ^ t 

^Tt? ^ »{Ti ^ r 
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There are many such lines to he founct m alher works of 
thia class, which show in thetr style a striking simitniity to Daker 
Bachon and otha ^ily compositions- 


Early genealogical hooka in Bengali are mostly wrtllcn in 
■vm4(is»*t ptt^- Tlic field Ivas not yel been properly 
Mcstili iti Bcitii*li. erplored ; yet the Sanakril works coniainitig 

the genealogical records of the ihiee opper classes of our com^ 
miuiity that have already come lo light, fottn a vast litaature. It 
is noi, however, within our scope to refer to Sanskrit works. Of 
Sengalt books oit the aublect, which are also numerous, we name 
A^tU(«iiai« some below- Tliough fragtnenis of these 

writings seem to. be ancient, yel their coin« 
posilton as a whole covers a period ol not more than (our hundred 
years, closing in ihe middle of the I6lh century. 


A few ol these Bengali worka on our aocial history are the 
foUowii^ 

1 MelahfncLha by Devivnr Ghetak. 

2. Prakrili-Patal-Nirnay by the same author. 

3, Kulamav by Vachaspoti Mishra. 

■4. Mela*rahasya by Danujori Mishra. 

5. DasHa'Tantra-Pxakash by Har ihar Kavlndra. 

6. Melaprakiiti-Nirnay. 

7. MelamaEa. 

6, Mela-chandrika. 

9, MeJa-prakash. 

10. Dashavati, 

11. Kulataltva-P^kashlka. 

12, Kula-Sar. 

13, PiralhKarika by Nilkantlia Blialta. 

14. Gosklhikatha and Karika by Nuia Panchanan. 

13. Radiya Samoj-nirnay, 

16. Kula-Panji by Ramdev AcKaryya. 

17. Radiya Grahavipra- ICarika by Kulananda. 
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16. Grahavipra-kuUvtcIiai by the eame authof. 

)9, Dbaktir by Shuka Dev. 

20. Kuta-Panji by Ghatak-Viabaiati Kanti Bam, 

21. Dakuti by Shyatna. 

22. Oakahiti't^diiiya Karika by Maladhat Ghatak. 

23. Karika by GhBUik->KesiiarL 

24. Karika by GKatak'Churamaoi, 

23. Kula-Panjika by Ghatak^Vacbaapaii. 

26. Dhakuii by Sarvabbaum. 

27. Dhakuri by Vatbaapoti, 

26. Dhakun by Shambbu Vtdyamilhi. 

29. Dhokuii by Kaaluiiatb Vaau. 

30. Dhaktiri by Madhav Gbatak. 

31. Dhakuri by Nandarani MIshia. 

32. Dhakuri by RadbamoKiui Saraswatt. 

33. Maulik Vamslu-Korika by Dwija Ramanauda. 

34. Dakahm-Radhlya Kuia-Sarvaava. 

33. Ekjay-Karika, 

36. VaoRaja'Kuiali'Sara-Samgiaha. 

37. Vangaja-Kulajt by Dwija Vachaspati. 

36. Vangaja-Dltakuri by Dwija Ramananija. 

39. Maulik-Dliakuri by Barmuuayan Vaau. 

40. Dhakuri ol Vaiendra Kayasthaa by Kaaht Ram DaiL 

41. Vafendra-DKakrit by Yadu^Nanclaa. 

42. Kidaji of Gandba-Vaniks by TUak'-Ram. 

43. Do. by Paraahu''Ram. 

44. Kulaji of Tamvula*Vaiuks by Dwija Patia Paraahuram. 
43. Kulaji of the Tantubaina (.Weavers/ by Madhav. 

46. Satdhaimachara-KatKa by Kinkar Das. 

47. Sadgopa-Kulacltaia by Mani-Madhav. 

46. Tili'Panjika by Rameshwar Datta. 

49. Suvaroa'Varuk'Karika by Manga]. 

5 O 4 Raja-Mala (completed 1439 A.D.) by Shukxeshwai 
and Vaneshwat. This last is a genealogieaJ 
history of the Rajas of Tripura. 
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The^ genealogical works preserve the tradiUona of an ancient 
Jmp^rtuif ibc iiu^ race i a nd though I he composition of many of 
ihem, as we have said, belongs to compara¬ 
tively recent timoa. yc| they embody facts regarding our soda) 
condition which have been Lrantmitted from distant ages* They 
are 4 therefore^ entitled to the con aider atian of those mtetested in 
the history of Bengal. Not only do they give accounts of our 
social movements^ but they aSso are full of incidental references to 
contemporary events. 

1 sball here refer in some detail to a genealogical account 
An =i^plr ^mtten by a Brahmin named Nuin Panchanan* 

who ban admitted authority on the aobbet, 
writing and liie description of the 

subject clearly show (hat the author, who lived 
about 350 years ago : had t^mbodied in ii facts found in older 

records. The book is calJed Gosfhifiatha-Kuril^a. It is chosen 
here for reference, because the genealogical accounts will not 
again be touched upon, and because the matter contained in 
the Kaiika b Important, as giving (he solution of a very knotty 
problem in the history of Bengal, The Sen Kings of Bengal 
were formerly believed to have belonged to the Vajdya or Medical 
cosie. In all the genealogical works wihten by die BraKmanSr 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas, they were described as Vaidyas. In fact 
Raja Raiendra Lai Mitra* who was the hist to dispute the point of 
their caste^ had to admit that ' ^ The universal belief in Bengal is 
(hat the Senas were of Medical caste and families of Vaidyas are 
not wanting in the present day who (race their lineage from Vallal 
Sen/'* But in the copper-plate lEiscriptions of the Sen Kings, 
lately discovered in vaiioufl parts of the country^ tliey have been 
found to dcckre themselves as Brahma-Kshatriyaa. In the face of 
their own Jectaration on ihift subjectthe txaditiDna and written 
accounts^ which were formerly considered as perfectly reliable* 
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loot all authority, and the Sen Kinga v/ere genetally acceptied by 
scholars as having been KshatriyaB. Now the deecendants of those 
Brahmans, KayaatKas and persona of othex castes, on whom 
Vallal Sen had bestowed Kaulinya, knew him lo Irave belonged 
to the Vaidya caste, and they were in possession of written recorda 
substantiating this point. Yet nothing was now considered more 
reliable than a declaralion on the part of the princes themselves as 
to the caste to which they belonged, preserved in the lasting 
impression borne by the copper-plates. The Karika. to which we 
have referred, however, unravels the history of these aspirations 
and proves them to have been mete pretenetons. We quote a 
part of this interesting record below* ;— 

*'One day the King asked the Brahmans of five Gotrai 
f families), some of whom were great Kulins, and otlier Shuddha 


• ■* utafrg rwi fwHTfitn I 

wt* fiw I 

WBBS «i1f WCBW 

sitMifir iq>sa i 

STC» flTB afr 5^1 1 

ww ^ Hiw f*f I 

qfs *11^^ u 
wrf^e ?Twt ■*^5 Wtfs t 

ft" n 

it»' I 

ttrm si?t c>i ^ ^*n t 

qf=5B sitTfwrft f’fhss wtt nvi I 
"q»*tTit «n vtfl*tin i 
nifs sk it»* 31^*1 1 

'ETfTo fevi fis^ virisf esn i 

*I]CST«rt CW C5Pt I 

»Tf Visit'S cw * 

TTww rn^wnft «*f1 "B qattStii i 
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Sbrotriyasi * O Pandits who adorn my court, tell me why have 
you decried (he Vaidyaa, w'hercas fonnta-ly you used to discharge 
priestly functions Tn their families? ' Mahesii and other learned 
men said in reply, ' We are not prepared to do the daily work of 
priests in any house. We perform priestly offices for occasional 
ceremomes only. The BraJimans who discharse ten set functiona 
in one house, and eat the rice offered to the dead In the Shraddha- 
ceremony, are generally illiterate. We act as prieals in the 
Homo-ccreniorties of the Brohmem^ only, and do noi act as priesta 
in the houses of Shudras, King Adiahtir was a Vnidya. He 
belonged to the Vaiahya caste. He was an emperor paramount, 
and therefore assumed the status of a Kshalriya. Indradyumaa 
was a Buddhist iGng , He founded the Jagannath Temple. He 
did not believe iri castes, yet he called Ktmself a Kshalriya. Who¬ 
ever becomes a King, aspires to the status of a KshaiHya vvithout 
conmderiog other points- Similar inslances are lo be found In (ho 
cases of out-castes like ihe Kambojes in Gaud, Bhupal, Ananga- 
pal and Mahipat were not Kshatriyas, they were out-castes. 


eptri m ^ wife ytiil i 
ts ucf w crfei a 
1TCW ^rs i 

9^^ -aic* ifers i 

Its tn •rfea ^ t 

+ * * • 

(Itn Iwi ^ I 
c’ilw cf ? wit t!t iw # 
jjttft ^ tt ftc* I 

ettt ItH 3HrT fttrew ii 

• » • • 

usi wtftTt wfei snprs i 
ettf spttt wTriT trf trtdt« * 


A^nvbtiidbA.NlrnMT hy LAlrnDbui 
\2nd EdiMonf }J^^, S04pfl9^ 
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Bui Uwy w/ere great Kings, hence they could many glrla fiom the 
three highest classes. Look at the Sal'Shati priests, they discharge 
priestly functiona in all houses, hence they have lost all know¬ 
ledge of the Vedns. Tliey eal the rice offered to the dead in the 
SKraddha ceremony. Wlien Vallal Sen tried to pass Into eocidy a 
[nw-caslc wotruin named Padntlni, his son Lakahman Sen informed 
the Brahmans of hla action and ciietl it down- Valtal in great 
rage dismissed Lakshman Sen from his court, and l_ak3hman, in 
order to protect the Vaidyas from his father’s Ire. made them give 
up the sacred thread. Thus the Vaidyas who belonged to the 
party of Vallal Sen, and ikoaeihat belonged to that of his son, 
bftCfirae Vratyaa (tallen}* 

“ Raja Adishur belonged to tlie Vaidya caste, but he adopted 
the ways of a Kshalciya- Whoever becomes a king, wants to be 
called a Kshalriya. and, for his own glorihcalion. declares himself 
as a Kshatriya everywhere. Every one aspires to a higher position 
than wiiat he enjoys. The Devos * want the position of Brahma 
the Great Cod, According to the Shastms, Adishur was a 
Brahman f«nce the Vaidyas ate traceable to an original Brahman 
lather), but by custom be was a Vaishya. 

The last lines account for the Sen Kings calling tKcmsehes 
Brahma-Kshattiyas in the copper-platc inscriptions. 

These genealogical works give ua, tlwn, in terse and epl- 
grammatic prose and poetry, the salient points 
wjlui in the social history of Bengal for the last one 

thousand years. The Bengali scholar whose ttidefatigahle labour 

has brought to light hundreds of MSS, of genealogical works in 

Sanskrit and Bengali, and who has drawn the attention of his 
fellow-countrymen to an altogether unesplored field of literature, 
is Nagendranath Vasu, iKclearncd editor of the Bengali Ency- 
ctopficcliB Krsifiu^^osh. 



* MlaM ptcl* At ■nscTi 







Supplementary Notes 

TO 

CHAPTEK II 


The Bengali 
■ fom oF 

FoJiiit. 

merely BKashap 


language was known to our emly as ^ 

form of Prakrit. The name Viingn-Bhasa lb of 
recent origin. They caIIikI ii Prakrits, * or 


* The sM BcTigKli wi^m iifUJillr cki^Jtlnlod tKDtkisiC Ni Fr^fli Ttl« 1 *n^ 
nutDinniu (nilanc*. «l ll In otw nld htsfaluw. A l*w at* qunriril Iwitiiir; — 

iiwar Vt^ iftf I ' 

Ail-P»rtft, hi Owu 

' ’SIW) JUTF* ¥fR I ” 

Iriilist-KmKetfhft. 

* «fFi filfinn >1^ (:iT» ^ i • 

G«TMA-UI»iPriU , 
intiiF«t«d by J«dimindmii Elu. 

‘ tsi ?s»F« *tM c»r^ j 

■3ITFS <et<K^ »ff '!W C*ff» It " 

CLAltunyA 

by La<)i«ji Dmti 


■ *<11 I 

Iff t*’? I * 

kf lUin danA* Kkaii 

Jfl u dll Gad^all tiaiiAlArkiti-riT OltM'OftilndL nm woe mmrn tW igJfttWjuy 
In SuaiJipjl £kf &f MclkAfktct. TlkU FilA brajt ;_ 

• afryeptTTTt 
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It has already been said in a fort-soing chapter that our 
language, under Buddhistic InOucnce, had 
lapsed into H very tare form o( Prakiila, and was 
on that account ircatr^d with contempt by the 
Biahmanic school, J have already referred (o some of its chief 
sources of dcvelopmcnl alter the downfidl of BuddbTam- Within 
the L«t otic thouaaiii y-*ars ihcrc has hcRu a movement for the 
enricbmcnl of our language by importing Sansinit words, and by 
correcting the current forms of words according to the rules laid 
down in Sanskrit giaitunor- Curiously enough, in lliis process oi 
ihc resuscitation of woidsj our language offers a striking resem¬ 
blance to the Romance languages wlueh also passed througb a 
similar process almost at the same period of history. If we look 
into the works noticed in iJie foregoing pages, duB fact will be 
apparent. In spile of many portions of these works having freen 
recasL in subsequent times, there arc numeious instances iti them 
of words belonging to a very las form of Pmkriia, which arc no 
longer in wTiltcn use, 1 quote some such words below , ‘ 

,^ffs„thc monih of Kartika Hast half of October and hist 
half of Novemher}. -n^l-winga, stars, again, 

emue, <?f^hody, — without, — h yo“i a 

dunce, fl«l-raaTiiage. flower, =556-thunder, ^ 


miiror. 

Tile influence of the written forins of words in a literary 
language is often reflected m its spoken forms, 
jH i^^twmicajiiion jf stqdy the Prakrilo writings of the 

5lh and 6th ceniurics. we shoU find numcroue 
instaaces of «n»t, ^ aid similar words hdng 

used for 5fe?, ^^*1, etc. Tlicsc loose foims are no 

longer in use in any spoken dialect of India within the knowledge 
of the writer of the present treatise. In ihe translaiion of the 
Ramayana by Krittivasa (born. 1412 a,D.> there is one curious 
passage, which he certainly did not find in the original poem ol 
Valmiki, referring to this process of the rorovery of words from 
ilieir lax PrakrUa forms. Valmiki. when he was a robber, could 
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nol say bml pronounced ihe word as The sage Xarada 

allributed tius inability to tke vices that he liad pirarjiaed in life, 
and declared with much force that no vicious man would ever be 
able to pronounce '3. HiU story may be understood as an 
instance of the way in which ihe latex BraiunacucaJ school ottnciced 
and ovexcame the loose forms of Prakritn current in the Buddhistic 
period. No Bengali peasant, however illiterate, would now be 
excused if he could not pronounce the ^ in 

The cortection of words in the written forma of our language 
has continued even up to the present day. Every year the 
correctness of a number of current words ia called b question, 
being measured by the severe test of Sanskrit grammar. If ony 
flaw is found in the writings of modem Bengali aulKora, judging 
by this standard of the Sanskrit grammar, he is unsparingly 
abused by the purists, and the Bengali language is graduBlly 
growing ornate and classical. In i his respect it appraaches Sans¬ 
krit 03 does qo other language of modern India, Bengali was 
formerly, however, extremely colloquial.* and the reactionary 
spirit has, perhaps for this very reason, taken an extreme form. 
Within the last ten years fwi. 

T«ir^r4l. 0TT(^^, ♦1'4‘JC’it, and similar words whicli were 

in every day use, have lost their status in the written language, 
because they have not been found to conform to the rules of 
Sanskrit. 

Now Bengali ie a higbty artifidal language. 1 quote here a 
Bengali hymn by Bliaraia Chandra,—the great 
Bengali poet of the Iflth century. One may 
lake this as a piece of pure Sanskrit, and if 
written in Devongari characters it will Ire read by Sanskrit scholars 


• 'lh*l tormulT iti'tsnsatcr flt Sengnt wu rti» funUnt rnnanstl ainiin{;ii IndiAn 

iiw»* 'l»« Iliuulmjtb of Sujkill «r|tL L« |)r«%‘ed jwmLi# nf Ite pnmnt T*IT highir 

Eijr iKr f^i ihilt rir^iti *1* i A n We 6« HfiVtllr pt«|V»|kflE^ br »* 
^rtf ^Kd SumkrEl ^bo^Ep ol Boikun. Anil c#nir*i itl 

UutuUlf UP wiih 
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all over ihe world as a Saoskcit poem- Tliej’ will cotamly te 
surprised lo hear that it is a Bengali poem, quoted froin the 
Bengali work Annada Mangala. Tliis goes to show to W'hal an 
extern written Bengali has approached Sanskrit. 


ws? It 

m h " 

One word more ought to he said liere regarding this process 
of the rcauacitation of words. Several European acholars liavc 
found fault witti Bengali authors for writing in a high flown artifi¬ 
cial style, and for llieir tendency to use Sanskrillc words b Ben¬ 
gali, in place ot the corresponding current iotms which are 
inielligible to the masses. 

\l e roust, however, proceed to enquire why such A style is 
daily growing in favour with Bengali writers, 
Tti« e*w« «n*ljrKit ^ artificial. No one has power to dictate 

arhilraiy tales for the growth of a language. This will always 
develop naiarally inspite of opposing influences. Only so long 
as our efforts help I he natural course, will the rules laid down 
hy giazDinarians and purists he accepted by the people. Arbitrary 
forms may he excused, if used by a genius ; they can never, how¬ 
ever, claim a place in common language. Language steadily 
changes according to Us inherent requirementa. It will not follow 
any capricious course which may be dictated by indisfiduals. Tfm 
prindpleapplies to the written and spoken forms of a language 
equally. 

If this view of the matter Is correct, we ought to see what 
influences tended to develop our language after ihe model of 
Sinskrit, and how long those influences are likely to work in the 

future. 
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Though BuddhisTn, as we hav« ^id, gave Bengali its fine 
llw pmpiBif fti ol unpelus iowaids ihe aitainment of a iitefBi)' 

die Sanskfitic ScliooloflcrwarcU took i( 
'*“** up in right earnest and set themadves to the 

task o( exnbelliahing it. Let us take a survey of Hindu society in 
its entiietyt after the downfall of Buddhism. 1 he attempts uf ihc 
revivalists to inlioduce the apiril of Paurauik religion amonirst the 
masses were dir^ted m various channels. There were the Yalma, 
or popular theatres T Kalhakatas or narratives and recital ions to 
which we shall have to refer hereafter t the Pafhas, or readings 
from Sanskrii texts ; the Kirtanas, singing by lire V'aisttavas ; 
and other similar arganised efforts to popularise the creed of 
the Paurank religion all over Bengal. The taffuence of 
these institutions upon the popular mind was immense. No 
village in Beiigah Itowevcr humble il mighi boi was without 
them, Nat only did drey form a pctieania] soukb of 
amusement to the people, but they formed the mission and 
the (iropaganda of Puuranie religion. The whole altnoaphere 
of Bengal was permeated by these inilucjnccs , Bnd as Sanskrit 
texts formed their main basis, a greater number of Sanskrit words 
was every day imported into Bengali wnd a closer contact with 
Sanskritic forms made the ear constantly kecrier in the perception 
of faulty expression. Tima the process of self- coircdion held 
an imintecrupted course. 

The view generally taken by foreign scholars, that tills 
Ilwvkwi Attimr liTocess of Sanakritiaing made the Uteiary 
KhnUn *>s»m itt eS* language incomprchenslhle lo ihe masEes, b not 
tenable. When a village yelta, or popular 

tfieatrical performance. Is going on, ploiighincfl, shop-keepers 
and other illiterate [:>coplc will stand patiently for hours, witness¬ 
ing the scenes. And whot do they lieor^ 

sra ^iJ3, fffflSiT'J* Jisfitw, and 

hundreds of such words which are never used in tlicli current 
dialect come pouring in upon their ears, and these they enjoy 
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InimetiBety . The Ramayanfl oI Kritlivasa. and ihe MaKobliafata 
of Kasidaaa arc read by piiasaTitSi and sifiizaivsi and In iheic 
works learned espreaaiona like are ao 

numejoua tbai one would wonder how the il literal e men and 
women who hear them lecitedH. could appreciate ihein. Vet there 
is not the least shadow of doubt ihai they do ao- For in BenRal 
100,000 copies of the Ramayana published from Battala are sold 
evsy year, and it is doubtful if a hundredth part of these copies 
is sold to the Shodi's/OiSjas or gentlefolk. Our masses are 
not at all in awe of the Sonshril vocahxJary. 
*wr On the other hand they seem to be in love 

voc^butiir Tliey are fond'of pedantic words and 

when they commit mistakes in using’ such words in their 
conversation, our scholarly people smite in derision ■ Our Calcutta 
theatres have many farcical scenes in which the rural folk, 
attempting a high flown style, ate held up lo ridicule for the 
inappropriate use of words. Tlius the artificial style of the 
present day originates in a variety of causes attending the revival 
of Hinduism, and so long as the rich vocabulary of Sanskrit is 
not fully exhausted, tills process of the recovery of w-ords and the 
importation of choice expressions from it for literary and teclinical 
purpose!!, is not likely to cease. No one would leave a precious 
store until it has given him all that he needs. The genius of our 
language moves towarrls tile Sanskrit tdciU, being nltracted to it 
by iis unpandiclled w-cnllh of etpreaslon, and until it lias taken 
full advantage of this treasure, it is not likely to change its 
present course. Our leametl men desire this and our rural folk 
desire it no less. Broad-based ae is ihe movement of our fon- 
guDge tow'ards the classlcn! model, on the nalumi requiremtuts - 
of the Paurnnic rcnalfisance. we can not forcibly retard this 
stream. 

Our masses, as I have said, nte not afraid of encountering 
Aii<lfc«d BenRHiJ Sanskrit words. The very nature of fhdr 
tfeem. environment has accustomed them to this. If 

the modem liicxature of Bengal affords them any difficuJiy. it is 
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Found in lltose mocLss of expression and of constructing' sentences 
in which Ben^ah follows the mode) of English (hat appears 
str^ge and iminteUigible to them. 

Tire Bengali works^ to which 1 have refened in this chapter, 
mainly fonn what may be called a rustic lilemtute. They were 
in many cases rec^ and revised in subsequent limes, but as 1 
_ , , , have already said there are many evidenoes 

ilMnigh nUit. W . , „ 

ciiifii «rtatn indicative of the early period to which their 

cKitlcr loiEnt. ... I - - _ 

compo^tion eb io be referred , There are 
quaint terms and «pTOSsion& which have nol only grown obdoSete 
but are in many cases unintelligible to UB. The lileraluie of the 
period shows that our language was as remote from classical 
Sanskrit in those days, as it is akin to it novir, I quote several 

F_ ^^ 1 .. * passages here from the works mentioned in 

this chapter which will illusuatc these facts. 


H 

wtro % \ f 
^ R 1 n 
^rtc^i I 

CR at »ITC^ eiTCT I 

RlCS RTC^ ^ rrifW \ 
3TRT3 snCR it 

■ _ - -■■■■iM-V. lAr, 

?Ts Wfl5 i 

C5^ir 


Dak 

** qiTfflt I 

RT? RiRTTil It 

irai fipt rj;sraT3 T1R T 
RTfR«t fRRa I 
fRsf qtstit II 

rptiT* ^ C*r^ C9 ?1pTa I 

CRif! ^ 

Shunya Purana 
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“f69TS ^ ' 

^ ^ Hi ^ 5 !fc*ni '' ' 

Songs of Gopichan<lfa 

snfi *if^ prrsi f^pr n 

iTO nfspi < 

ipi *tsf*TC"i fVffi • 

7^^ eei Tufarai j 

^ira fw?i If 

jjcfi yrr5f»i«?i “JiT^ * 

>{«IP)C?S ' 

UfH 1JH5T fjwl ^*' fl ' 

Songs of Gopichan<lr0 


H?re follows a list of worda. loyndin the books mentioned 
AH- in this chapter, which have become obsokte. 

wolil* wUb nTMttinc \v\x[\ then mining* A still niore complete 

list of such words wUl be found in my Bengali work—" Vanga 
Bhasa-O'S^tya. ' 


aw 

ai-na 

app 

atN 

art^W^t 

’mn 


,,, To him. 

Aloe wood (Aquilfliia agaliocha). 

Of wonder, all on a sudden. 

.^. Of a scholar. 

„, Not rooted out. 

Hore. 

... Many, 

.., Beginning. 

In a crooked way. 

Sound. 

.., Food. 

... Air. 

„. Guard, watch. 

One's own. 


1^12368 
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H 

^jni 

=»tw 

^tft 

*rfe 

CftHfll 

?tY5 

?5rsi 

cmw 

'stjpn 

5WP5f«J 

os^csnii 

CT5C^ 

iil^ 


-- The span of one^s life. 

.*■. A sticic. 

■ »■ Baiii. 

•>. A au^arcatie. 

■•* God- 

*-* Somehow or other. 

— Now, 

... Without hank. sea. 

■•• Good foTtune- 
... A writer. 

»f* Sikinll. 

A weU-wiaher. 
h'ai. 

• Those that move to the air. 
•r<* FoUoweta. 

*— Strong, youthful, 
p... Vouth fulness. 

... House. 

... The chief singer in a cbortia. 
... CoW'dimg. 

... Of the front. 

... Empty. 

.*• Long live, 

... Agnates. 

... A wallet. 

*■« A big cuclgeb 
Low Timrehy faiida. 

V.. A sort of chain * 

By bmding. 

A gieal tiimiih and uproaf- 
... To proclaim by beat of diirni. 

... jjRice. 

... So much. 

... Character, name. 

..I Drum. 
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5T«tlira 

*!^1 

C»IT«^ 

•lT«t? 

^.'’1 

ca^iT^ 

ate 

^]ffl 

firii 
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Two. 

A iHitig. 

Gatt-keeper* 

Two. 

White. 

A njiiaical instruitietit, 

In conlemphitron. 

Nnvadwtp. 

Spoiled. 

Sleep. 

Williout, 

Dance. 

To ascertain. 

Right. 

Plnnk. 

To believe. 

Pond. 

Bank. 

Foot soidters. 

A broom. 

A drizzle. 

Brahma. 

One who plays on a musical 
instrument. 

A musical inslnunent. 
Difference. 

Ashes, 

Mother. 

A big boat . 

Food. 

Path. 

Sweet. 

A musica] instrument. 

To the place. 


fCbup. 
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etf^ 

... A run. 

IT551 

All. 


... To understand. 

JtH^t 

... To sign. 


A snake. 


... Pertaining to evening 


Without. 


Bengali verbd jure easily traced to those oF Prakrita, From 

W^, C^cT?", 

B«„-U«tl». fes», Wt4, ^,clc, ilic traiw- 

focmation is easily made to C^, vyt, cvfSi, 

<rr^, cc^, ^T^n, c*fiir, «c. 

The parlicipic forms in Prakrits ^l •<■“(, pass 

through slight changes in BengaU-PrakrilB changed to 
and ^Cf, joins itself to other vefbs, and f^ms the origin of 
the present participle in Bengali. Such forme as 

TCtitW and are thus accounted for. The Sanskrit 
form changed to the Bengali forms in the same 

manner the sufhx of Bengali verbs in the past tense, such as 
^rfatn +«tfffit, ^firatf|«1, and CTf^tUt + 'atrf5«» C«tWtff?r. etc. In the 
backu'srd villages of Bengal the t-wo words are sdtl often used 
separately i«i the present participle forms, such as 

' There are numerous instances of Prakrita and 
Sanskrit forms of verbs being used in the works which we have 
dealt with in this chapter. Such for instance as 
etc. We quote some examples below i — 


1. ^ Off®! Cf® I Dak. 

2. ♦ni'tW ^rfft ftn <*!^tcn ( 

Shunya Purana 
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These forma ate now qmle ohaoleie In Bengah * 

Th. Wkri. “nd l« Wav. tch h«n .do^ 

in BenRidi, subina >» cotain diaagm. In ®“** . 

(a form of »ann ) » i" *0 colloqjdal n«. W«.o.n 

favoured Ibo from «*' • ^ 

of holh ate found in old litetatme. We quote a few Ime. 
rn AowUmuaerf^i^Kafnmrof ?«). The 

derived from ««« are very frequently met with m old Ben* I 
litcraiurc. 




Dak 


2, “bflllH m*R 


Sunya Putana 


£rS i:*"? i^-rii.'r-aSr'Ti 

traceo-U to Smml.i. In old Bangui, tbere 

are frequent urn. of vmb. wi<Kon> “ ““ 

1. “«is ill aura 'fH ff®’ '* 

Manik Chandra Rajat Gan 

3* ^ . Di. ♦ 

Chaiianya BKagavat 

. t„ tx.. w.l««b in ilve m. liih «.a \7ii> "»«->« »l *«*•“* '^ 

numeroMt— ** ™ . 

1 ^ i 

’ by 

2, I' 

BbiAcnriPAiv^ hf K^Yirtxlr». 

a “e* IW OT1 I*' 

4 Hifi l” 

S(f KlUtimVifWf*. 
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^ J in thn p|d imperative fotms ¥fW. 

p c»oI fr changed lo ^ ore numcrauB in Prflfcjita. The IV oflen 
changeato ^ In Prakrits, as in ^ ia PingaJ. Thia ^ 
romia a suffijt of vaba iii Hindi, 

SofLtninf of vciidM. Bengali and in Prnitrita, word® arc 

generally softened. 

lij by «ha«Jng Ll« doubfe fc.to (» o .tngfc ™e. Th. I™. 
»<.».! ^ n such ^ B iwoduted » coafeK, „i,K p,«^i„s 
.. .|g=W!, 

9 S-?tF, 7 TO=.«riS. *.50=^55,. 

^»-« 1 ^,-son«,imc. tht long vowel wl dso joioe with the Lwt 
leitet, as *a=srai. nap-srai, 55=5nii. *a=.w!i i 

her=a.e also inslaoces ol the vow^ an o{ the tttmnalion beiiui 

diopped aa ti^t iWSin^iTr®, 5 »l = Gt^ ; 

(fl) by elision of a letter, aa 
clldedj. ’^<^^ = C3Tf*tf5, 
f^^Ta=!fTn?, C3^i = q|^ or m I 
elidfidl, — ^ I 




(n 

(« 

(*1 


• T 


tf 


li 


), I 

)* Tif«fl‘=^en I 

X anjf=^ j 

& and -a of Sanskrit words often cKnngB to ^ in their eones 
^nd,ng Bengali ferns, and s to e o, » , .s CTffi>f=tTOI. 

The cnsc-ftffi, in Bengali of the nominative (first person. 
8e.,p.ii Singular) is genernUy formed by omitting th^ 

nspitnte or llte nasal t of Sanskrit. Tlie'tffi* 


aspiinie or the nasal t of Sanskrit. Tlje“li 
^ of the Sanskrit instrumental nominative, is reduced to 


in 
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Ptokrita and used in active (otms; aa ** “HfttiS 

fh C'*(T5t>f " (MricKchiiakatika, Act Ilf}, tnsiancc* of iBis 
^ Formitifi (he affix of nominalivcs in e^tive f otitis 

ate numerous in old Bengali Mss., as i — 

1, C^tW 5?^ i" 

San jay 

2. "c^lEtino fHt** T 

Rameswar's Mahabhafsta. 

In the current dialect of Bengal this ^ is often used as iTSTtS 
etc. It is to be noted that the Bengal) sen¬ 
tences. in active fonns owe ihcir consiruction ral her to Sanskrit 
passive foimB. The difference in the dual and plural numbers 
is not preserved in Ptakriia. The usual affix in the plural forms 
being ' ^ \ ^*1511 for ^3®TJ and Ukc forms are 

frequendy found in Prakrilu. In old Bengali also ^ forms the 
affix of die nominative plum) ; as in:— 

•^in “rt^l *t9 I 
^51? «£S ^fC5 5? I 
=fwn t 

'St? ’St^ h* 

Khana 

Trump traces tlie C? of the Ekngali accusative to the Sanskrit TUB, 
used in the locative. But Max Milller*s view, tracing to die 
Sanskrit pleonastic is evidendy .sgrtect. In the Gafha and 
_ , FirakHta languages the instances of the affix ^ 

Infr SeniF^I) acctiM. t t • ti i 

ti*c used pleonaattcaUy we so numerous, duit 

Bometitnrs we find it occmrmg in many words 
in tt Sentence — as in the Lalita-Vistwa :— 


?^i?i fenn fl 
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9wr5 » 

(1 

5cf« c^ 1 

tCKnp, XXI) 

Where the affix ^ formi (he (mniTiation of words b both 
norntnallvc and accxisalive foitos, it often becomes diffieult to 
diaungubh between the two. in senicnees, — like, 

KavbcLra 

a doubt may nniurally occur as to who the person addressed ia 
It is, therefore, probable that for avoid iiijf this difficulty, ihe form 
was adopted to denote the accusative and dative cases. )ci 
the Galha and Prakiila tang^uagea instancea of the affix C9 in the 
accusative and dative cases arc not wanting, as in 

*Tf*T5t't5 wfet’i: \ * 

Mnchchhakatika, 8lh Act 


The pleonastic ? formerly served as the mere termination 
of a word and was not reckoned as a caae-kffix. Hence in old 
Bengali this U often affixed to words m various cases; as in 
Hf'*! “ (Chaitanya Charitamrita) and *#:>(« 

tSri-Krwhna-VijBya), where it forms the 
termination of the words iiTlire locative case. 

In old Bengali writings, ’PI, 'SW and similar words 

were generally used lo denote the plural 
ttw ptu«l OTitt»b«t nmjjjjej. The word * " (beginnbg with) 

was also often used with a noun io imply plurality. The follow¬ 
ing extiaci from Nnrottama-Vilasa will show numerous instances 
of the ^ above manner, 
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^(fir ^1 I 

Tfimw Wt] faCBlftfSH I 

?tC^ 5J|WT»Ilfr ^JIT? I 


ri 3 


The genitive eigti ^ being iifll](e:l to *tf^'5ir^f, ^f^?IISTriT forms 

111 * genitin («tn» and the current genitive 

forms •tfS'SC't^. are thus eainly 

explained. The pJeonastic afHx ^ la often found to be |oined with 
etc. tn the Naiotlama-Vilata we find. 


CWI i 


Tliis fv^ is changed to fwi{ and we may ihus account for fw^ 
and —farmed by joining the geniiive affix ^ to the above 
words. Some Bengali achotais are, however, of opinion that tlie 
genitive plural “rHC'*ni” comes directly from the Persian 

The current Bengali form in Eastern Bengal in the genllive 
plural is, however, formed not by affixing 'fvEITit* but by 'C^t* or 
*CnT9' to the words. The forms ®TSCin?, 

^ISC^TW, are no doubt derived by the genitive post-position being 
affixed to the pleonastic changed to 

There can scarcely be said to be any particular affix in 
T».eih.»nni*m.JciM.. Se«8»l‘ lo«l«iote the Imtnimenlal caae. The 
Sanskrit ^TCitt cltanges to ! have said 

that the Bengali active forma were akin to the Sanskrit passive 
voice. The sentences ’^^tC=l *11 '^IffTT ^f%TtS/ stilt in 

current use in different parts of Bengal, show how the construction 
of the Sanskrit passive changes into Bengali active forms. 

Hicre is no difference in Bengali between the dative and itie 
Hw ditive r«*e occusallve casc, tlte affix being used For hot h, 

|3w|23tB 
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Ability i 


Till irfliiirlihc 


Tk\fi bcHlIvr 


The Prakrita sign for the atjUilive caa* fifTipSL 1 He 
Bengali 5?t5 is liwived from In old 

Bengali wr fmti ihis vnjfd to be «CS. as In.-— 
(Pttdmavati by AloalH and often aa 
aain,—“C*!^ ^ ilTn CMt^ ^ =1 T (Sofijay), 

The genitive post-position of Prakrita changes to ? in 
Bengali. In ibe place of Prakrita we have 
Bengali often changes to or and 

eKainpIcs of this are numerotJS in ihe Uriya dialect. Bopp, how* 
evett consldera tfie genitive alflK ? to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit afhit ^ in the genitive plural fotmB as rlc. 

Dr. Htemic traces this ^ to Sanskrit changed into 

and other Forms in the Prakrita and Hindi dialects. Ra^a 
Rajendra Lai is of opinion that the Bengali 7 coniA from the 
Sanskrit genitive affix 

The locative C? in Bengali is probably to be traced to the 
Sanskrit Tlie locative in Bengali is often 

the same its in Sanskriu as ♦Tsic^, etc. 
Sanskrit CTOT7t*, 'f’fTTt, etc. changes to PltTlifl, 

{(c. arid in old Bengali sudt forms were in general use. In 
modern Bengali the •tt changes to ? I * 

Let us say a word regarding Assamese and Urlya in relation 
to Bengali, the three now foTnung distinct 
languages Before the first Bengali gtanimar 
was written by Holhead, Bengali—^which 
was called *'Caudiya Sadhu Bbasa " by the people—presented 
different provincial dialeciii even in literary campositiatts. The 
same author's works were read all over a vast tract of country, 
which geographically transcended the limits of Modtim Bengal 
Tand the Elasiem Provinces. But words were changed by those 
who copied the manusciTpts, conformably to the dialectical pecu- 
liarilies of each district, so that one reads ' ertv' ia the old 
manusaipts of Kriiiivasa, found in Weatem Bcngat, where Wt 
would be the usual form in a mnnuscript of the same work, 
recovered from the Eastern Provinces. The Vaisnava works 
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■writlen in Bengali (oimtl icadeTs in C)risaa and Assam. Hit? 
people of llioae countries occasionally clianEed ivords in llioae 
works to anil the peculiar lotma of theii dialects. Many Bengali 
works have lately been found in manuscript forms of Orissa. 
Bengali, therefore, in the varimis forms characicrisilc of provin* 
dai dialects, presented a literature which used to be read and 
writlen by the people of a vast area bounded by the sea on the 
South,—extending to the Himalayan forests on ihe North of Old 
Oaiida,—stretching bo far a3 Ma^adiia and Miththi in the West 
and reaching to the backwoods of Assam and live outskirts oi 
Burma on the East. The diflerences of dialect described, could 
have been easily synthesized by a eontmon granimfli, including 
Assamese, Uriya and Bengali in ont group. Bengali, recognised 
as the most advanced language in Eastern India, and fast anal- 
nt dating the forms of different provincial dialects, for I he purpose 
of propagating the Vniaoava creed, might have been taken as Uw: 
common vehiefe for the expression of die thought of these ihree 
provinces^ and in fact mi the principle of natural aeleclioni 
it had already, before the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
advanced its claim towards that end, Bui AMamese and Uriyn 
Iiave now nlieualcJ dicmselves (tom Bengali. The people of 
those provinces declare that they possess a ilislinci Utcralure of 
I heir own which ts ns old us Bcngnt) Uleroluret and indeed they 
do. 'five people ol Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet n-to possess 
old htctnturcs stamped with provSnclalianT of diHlect, which now 
form a valuable part of our literature, hut wtiich ure by no iiieanii 
any way nearer, in, style and form, to the old literature of the 
Burdwan and Dankura dhiticts, than are Asramtse and Uriya. 
The vanity ol preserving ihe peculiarities of a small province may 
be natural amongst vis own (veoplc, hut it does not indicate a 
healthy stole of feeling. Tlic lilcfaty Lingoage of England has 
now reached a wonderlul dcvelupment because ihe Antericun, 
live Irish, live Scotch and ihe Australian have nil adopted il. 
Ttierc is no want of peculiariiieB find dialectical diffocences in the 
forms of this language as spoken in these countries; but there 
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difference? of the spoken language are not recogiused in writing, 
and all these countries have submitted to a single gmtninar. The 
language has thus gathered strength from the co-operation of its 
votaries w'Kd recognise this unity in their ii ten lure, though poli¬ 
tically many of them are not under the same yoke^ Here Is a 
passage which I quote as a specimen of the spoken dialect of 
Chittagong. No Bengali of the Western districts would under¬ 
stand a line of It and in the peculiar form which It eKhibits, it 
would appear more remote from cuireni Bengali than is Uriya or 
Assamese. 

From an adverlisement on a patent medicine. 

I ^^(ni I '^ftj ^ Tjfett f 

! «!tr? ^rs9 sitra CTrniTflt c*intii 

^lt5[¥Tsl I 

^<?tit I T 5tTS j St Bit 1 

t STl ! ^ ^*1 msTt? t tlM 

Tsit? c^iretn en^ ^rpti f? ijifn ftti ^trntertsi 
ftg 9^1 c^e. wT^Tt <11^ 6lt CW srn 

5f ?U I ^ <frint ^ 1>(1& \ wpj Jiif 9911 ®tqfq f Ii5i[f 

cwTf^ wisitn ^ flnw t *4s^ c»i]ircis tmtea ¥st stit i 

«fipi I ?nT??! fv m =¥^1 T 

ttf^ I 1” rrti ^i ^9 ^gpn t 

I fv ^ ?l«il CT T 

I Wtf?^ Csrfsc^fl 531,.—tSTrH C^fRlT't 

^if? f*!-#! I Wl *rsi c?t CTPIF<* j 

I «—iV'ira sn T 

•IT? sS?F ^tT> SI? ! 

I ftnw ¥rV t 


[ I ] 
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Yet the people of Chittagong are pioud of Bengali which 
they acknowledge as their mother^longue > and some of oui 
greatest modern poels> writers, and speakers, entne from that 
dis^ct. Unity in language, as in all other matters, contributes to 
the glory of our nadonBl life, and this point should not be ignor¬ 
ed by our brethren who speak only different forms of the same 
language. 


CHAPTER HI 


I. CKAMDJDAS H, ViDYAPATl 




The Bengali works to which we have referred in the liis! 

chapter scarcely rise to ihc level of decent 

Itteratunc- They were composed by peasants 

iwi^withJtCi and viltagcrs, and these were the people who 
(ucititr milinvi c* iSt: . - i i it t ■ i 

*«c. loved to read ilicin and hear them rcdtea. 

This fact must be licld to account For their 
BQimewhal gross turn of humour. Our language, as I Itave said 
in the first chapter, was greatly sthnulated by the attention it 
received from the Moslem sovere'-gnx of Qauda with their itievi' 
tahly anti’5anskridc cultme. But ii poasesaed inheirnt qualities 
of iu own which were bound to have been recognised in course 
of time, even if chance had not brought the Muhammadans to 
thla country. With poets like Chandidas and Vidyapaii, tlie 
vernaculars of Bengal and Bihar could not long have been 
uUowed to languish in the cold sluide of Brahmamcal disdain. 
These songs revealed its innate strength and gave unmistakable 
proof of its cap^ity to express the highest llujughis of the human 
mind. At the very time when rural folk were amusing them¬ 
selves by a display of coarse wit in Imlting rhyme;—when no 
better themes than the plough, ihe furrow and the rtce-ficld were 
lobe found for the awakening of poetic inspiration: when ihe 
tales of the Siddhas and their powers were being sung in the 
villages, pud gave the same omusment to illiterate people as fairy 
tales do to children : at that very paiod of fantastic and uncouth 
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composilJon,—now more valued lor philological and hwtorical 
lonsiderations tK&n for any Inlrinaic poeiic meril*,—the vernacu¬ 
lars of Bengal ond BHiar were suddenly lit up by ihe rays of 
two briUianl stars, tbe procursurs of an illustriouB hosi wSiu 
appeared on our liierary tiorbcon with ihe advent of CKaiianya 
l3evB in the sixteenth century. 

In order lo understand the subjects Irenlcd by these two 
poets, one should Jirsr know whatParakiya Rasa is. 

Pnraktya Rasa, which is socnelimes identified with Madhina 
Rasa, forms iJie essence of the Vaunava 
pRr«kiMtheology. It is akin to the Sahajia cult, which, 
as eiplained in a provioiis chapler,^ means iKe romnnttc 
worsJrip of a woman other than one's own wife. By s 
strange combination of circumstances, this form of idealism, 
iKough to the Hindu mind it seems lawless and unhallowed, 
rapidly attained a highly sphiluat form in Be^g^J. in a ruimlry 
where the portals of tite Zenana remnin ever closed to the outside 
world,^—‘where in the words of a Bengali poet, “ the rays of the 
sun may not touch and even the moim is not allowed to ecc tlic 
fair one ’—in such nn environment as that of the Hindu hnuse- 
hold. society admits of no opportunity for the free meeting of 
men and wamsn. Yet humun nature is everywhere the same^ 
and hers ns elsewhere s'jriogent social rules arc inetfectsve to 
defeat the impulse of peisonal choice and romautic love. I he 
greater tha oppoiftiod, the stronger is the impulse which cries for 
expression. In this country a blind Providence loins the hands 
of a mute pair who promise fiddily, often without knowing each 
other. When the situalion grows monotonous, losing colour and 
poetry, both men and women are treated to lectures on purity 
of the nuptial vow, and to promises of rewards in the next world. 
They fully believe in the sanctity of marriage, and arc ready to 
sacrifice sentimerrt to stern duty. But human passion cannot he 
altogather reprisssed, and where it over-rides the ordinances of 
the Sastcas, it rushes forward with extraordinary strength, all the 
greater for the attempt at forcible suptsression. 
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The Parakiya presents insurmountable diihculties in this 
Th. Minei .|^ <:ounlry. Those who love have flcurcely a 
chance of meeting; they may long for the sight 
of one another's faces, yet this good fortune not 
be theirs for days and weefca together. There are numerous 
descriptions of ihe romantic feelings which this peculiar situation 
create, in the Vaisnava songs. Here ore a few shorl extracts— 

" If he happens to see a single letter that forma my name, 
he pores over it in an ecstasy of joy/* * 

He wanders about like a mad man and kisses the prints of 
my feel/' -f 

*' If he hears my name incidentally mentioned by any, his 
face U ill up with strange emotion and In vaui does he try to hide 
the joy/* I 

In cases where this feeling has onaen. and the persons con¬ 
cerned possess noUe moral qualities-soclal and morol barriers 
continuing to Mcercise their full power, it is easy Id see that the 
highest romantic idealism is the inevitable result. We then find 
that the very restrictions imposed only accentuate llie poetry or 
the passion. There is nothing which tiie lovers are not prepared 
to lay on the altar of this their highest dream. Such love is the 
nearest approach in common life to the mystic longings of the 
device’s soul for the leaJisallon of God: and, in fact, in the 
purity of Its seniiitienl. and in its capacity fta devotion and seif- 

* HVJti afft WtiJ C»tl i" 

t I* 

C^vmdfrdAii. 

tnfbc^ '(*?[-« >• 

(j rjAiicikip^. 

; ft *5 itai N*mi t 

CWdMu. 
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sacrilice» it approaches spinluattly. Hence Valanavtsm in Bengal 
adopted Panikiya as a syrnbol for the representation of divine 
love, Radha, the Princess, daughter of king Vrisa B!tanu and 
wife □{ Ayan Chosa, falls in Jove with Krisiut—-tlie shepherd boy. 
But Radha is thought of by Vaisnavas as the human soul and 
Knsaa as the mcarnation of the Love of God. From this story 
every suspicion of grossness is understood to he eliminated, and 
the dramat played out amidst the pastoral scenery of the banks of 
the Jumna, conveys only the purity and holiness of ti hymn of 
worship, 

CKandidas and Vidyapati followed Jayadeva, and took this 
altegwy for the expression in the vernacular of the highest form 
of I he spiritual Ideal. 

From reference given in one of Chondidas's poems, it 
appears that before 1403 A.D. he had com- 
Chaniittki*, iiir posed 996 songs. He was bom in llic village 
of Chhama in the district of Blrbhum, but in 
*early life, settled at the neighbouring Ullage of Nannura, ten miles 
to the south-east of Bolpur—station on the E^st Indian Railway, 
The site of his home—now reduced to a mere mound — ia still to 
he seen at Nannura, where he discharged priestly functions in the 
temple of Vashuli Devi. Tliis temple collapsed in course of time 
and a new one has lately been built on the old site where the 
goddess Vasuli is stilt worshipped. 

Chandidas, in the popular estimation was ode of those soub 
who turn love-mad. In Eastern Bengal a man 
*AT«d CWiti.‘ of eccentric tendencies Is sometimes called 

* * or * a mad Chandt.' The word 

' ♦ftilETl ’ or ’ mad fellow * is not rightly transbted by the bold 
English word * mad,* — for in Betigali it is tinged with a Feeling of 
tetidemcBs, ‘ ’tl^t BtJf * and ‘ * are adorol by tire 

people of Bengal. The epithet ' dl’WI ' is akin to ' Dewana * 
in Persian, Th^ imply the poetic excesses of a great genius and 
are far from being terms of contempt. 
t6-l?J^ 
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We have already alluded to Chandidas's love foi Ronii. the 
washerwoniHn. At Naimura ttieie is a spot 
which is pointed out «8 (he site of Rami's 
homestead. Tlic way in which rhe poet first 
fell in love, as related by (he people of ihe localiiy, is curious. 
By one of (hose echoes from the Future which are heaid by tbe 
human mind, on that very day in his life when ihe stars were 
set for his meeling with Rami, he had a forcgleam of bis commg 
experiences in love. He had gone lo purchase fish in the market. 
There he offered a cerlain price to a dsh-wife for the fish he 
wished lo buy. but at |hal very moment she gave a greater 
quantity for (he same price lo anq(her: Omndidas was struck 
by this inequality of treatment and asked the fiBher-womati'» 
reason. She smiled and said " Oh but his case is altogether 
different. We love each oiher! '* Chandidas stood silent For 
^metirae, brooding over (his reply. The sweetness of such n 
feeling attracted him, and It so happened that on that very day, 
Rami, the young v-iashenvoman. in all the heauty of her maiden- 

hood came into hia sight and he fell iivei head and ear* in love 

with her, 

Tlic result was disastrous from a worldly point of view. 

hllea l.n«, f Btahmin and (he washerwoman could 

Ihr BfJmuoik ^rdet onJ^ ihc ctuat of hU Feel. Any other 

L * /-L lo b^ toIera(ed 

by society, Chandidaa has told us in his songs that his love for 

^m» was pure, there being in it no element of passion. In his 
devotjon to lus lady, however, he would not now brook any 
He openty .vowed hi> love in »n*e, end remained 
atorbed m a «rrl nf^reverie, nnl«dng the dolie, ed hi. p,ie„|, 
calling. The love of Tasso for Leonara or even of D&nie for Beatrice 
ran^cely claim (o comparison with the martyrdom endured 
by this Bengali poet for the lady of his heart. His Bong*. tfmugh 
m one of them he adrhess^ Rami as " mother." were considered 
very off«r«ve by Hindu Society, and he was excommunicated, 
and dismissed from his office in the temple of Vashuli being 
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procbimed by beat of drum as fallen Front the Brahmanic ordjci. 
A Brahmiu in love with a wflaherwoman I It was monstroua^ 
and as if he had been a putrid corpse, all contact with him was 
declared unholy ~ 

Now CliEuididas had a brother named Nakuia who enjoyed 
Rieat popularity with the Brahmin conununlly. 
By his earnest intervention on behalf of Ida 
brother it was settled, though aFler repeated opposition, that 
Chandtdas could be taken back into caste, il lie would give an 
undertaking ol good conduct in luturc and provide a feast for ihe 
BraJimins. Nakuia arranged the feast, and when the BmliTnins 
assembled at the dinner party, information 
reached Rami, the washerwoman, that Chandh 
das was being tcstoied to caste on die promise 
of deserting her for ever. She fainted at the 
news, and when consciousness returned, begari to weep, in 
violent paroxysms of grief. In great agony, she went to the 
Vakul groves where she had so often wailed to catch a glimpse 
of Chandidas's face, But she could not by any means control 
her feeling and rest here; she went onward to the place where 
the invited parly were partaking of the banquet served for them. 
She gazed at Chandidas and tears flowed from her eyes in 
unceasing streom. Never before liad Romi looked to public upon 
the face of Chandidas! Chandidas forgot all the promises he 
had given to the Bralimins and in the worshipful manner of a 
priest, who approaches his house-hold goddess, appeared before 
her craving a thousand pardons, h is said that a wondert'ul 
vision was at this moment vouclijafcd to only a few of ihe 
assembled Brahmins. They saw the four arms of the Divine 
mot'ier of the universe shining forth behind the supposed 
washerwoman I 

But the rest of the Brahmins were very angry, and Chandidas 
remained an outcast as before. His boldness 
»«ii e greater now. He openly addressed 

Rami as Gayatri, the molhef of the Vedas 1 
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Imagine the folly of this comparison t Gayatri, the great hymn 
of the Brahminsj U tolhem the holiest thtog on earth or in heaven. 
For a Brahmin to say* therefore, that n washerwoman was os 
holy in hi$ eyes as the Cayatii, was an affront lo ilie whole 
orthodox commimtty< the degree of which can scarcely be 
conceived by one outside the pale of Hindu society, Bui 
Chanoidas bad meant no mote offence than a bird in its warblings; 
in the fulness qj hts heart the mouth iud spoken, in hb dreams 
of love, thoughts of caste, cl Bralitninhood or any other 
earthly consideratioo had no place.* 

Chandidas met with a tragic death- While he was amusing 
CliniiluiM'> (kirth. audience by a recitation of his Wc-songs 
in the house of a Friend at the village of 
. Kunahar near Nannura, the roof of the house is said to have 
collapsed : and the great post who had suffered so much because 
of his love, passed away from the earth. 

1 have said that love in its most abstract and icTined fottn was 

Ti,. tubist Lu C^didas’s Bcngs. Hts poems on 

Kadhu and Krisnn fal] undet th-c cluasificaticn 
usual to the love poems of the Vaisnavas, 
Tire Pufva Rags or dawn of love; Dautya or message of Jove; 
Abhisara or secret going-fotlh. and Sambhogn-mihina or meeting 
of the lovers, Mathura or the final separation, caused by Krisnas 

going lo Mathura ; Bhava-sammclana or union in spblt, and so 
forth. 

Krisna « the Divine Incarnation worehipped by the 

Kri«. ^ B-lh. H' w Kprcwnled « h.vin* . dml 

blue com piexioti * Dark btu& an g g ^ fg 

predominating colour of the universe. We find it in the azure, 
in sky and ocean, in distant landscapes and in the immense 
verdure of pastoral meadows. Qn the head of Krisna is a crown 
of flowers and a plume of peacock’s feathers reminding us of the 
rambow. This symbolizes the various colours which adorn the 
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main dark-blue pfTvading ibe earth and the sky,. Ide has a flute 
in his hand, and when he ploys on tt, the very Jamna bends out 
of her course signifying that with a person who has heard the call 
of hts Cod, the result is iir^sliblc, the course of his hfe is sure lo 
change. The Human soul is symbolized in Radhsi the soul ihal, 
with its five finer senses, hccomea instinct with new life, live 
moment God appears tc it in all Idia glory. 

This is how the enlightened Vaisnavas interpret live love 
of Radha and Kristta. Let tis estplain this idea 
ol more elahorotely . The devout Vaisnava 

believes that there is no paradise higher than 
the home, with all the social relaljonships which centre there. 
To lake the motherly instinct first ; when the child was helpless 
and entirely dependent on mercyt who gave it food 7 Who 
Avalched over it and protected it with the utmost care ? it was 
the mother. Now a Vaiaitava would say that it was not in the 
power of a firail woman to undetgo such sacrifices ; it was God s 
mercy needed for the protection of the helpless child that 
manifested itself in hm motherly love. So live Vaisnavas see 
Him in the molhct. Xlvis is ' Bui 

V%twiiy» anothei aspect ; when a man ia 

made a father, he,—rough, lude-lempered, cniel man, becomes 
tenderness itself at the dght of the baby. Novv such kindness 
Was not Inherent in his nature I and the Vaianava aces in the 
child, who can evoke these feeKnes. the love of God Himscif- 
So in friendship also, which is called * *; 

in tile devotion of a servant, which is called 
* * orm 'ltS, that quietness of soul which is 
attained by the elders of the family, living the life of the letigious 
recluse, we have only other forms of the realization of divinity. 
Thus, the Valsnava's environment throbs wilh a new life as he 
becomes contcious of divine love, and realizes ifie presence of 
God everywhere. His social and domestic ties only bind him 
willv his God and in the voice* of affection all around, he discovers 
the loving call of Him who wants all souls to- cojnc near Him. 
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M«lkur« Blur^i 


but whose vouie is not heard by ears deafened wkh the tumuit 
of the wodd* 

Bui higher than anywhere else is the manitestarion of GoJ 
known to us In the love of man and woman. 
This eitibodtes in heeif the qulnt^sence of 
all lofty cm 0 dons. This le the which Oiandidafl l^as 

expressed so beautifully In his songs. In all this, a cEue will be 
found to the point of view whicEv accepts the love songs of the 
Vaisnavas^ — dispUyiogi as these do^ every form of Intrigue and 
passiemate ideahsnii between man and woman — -as hymtia of 
religious adoration, 

En Chandidas*^ * dawn of tove^' ICtUna appears before the 

mind of Rndha as a splrilual vision* She has 
Tke duk'kliiu rjlbp § i. f \ ^ i t t i t' 

ptcuiwi caught a glimpse of his dark-blue complexion^ 

It has acted on [ler aimosl like aome infaiuatlon. 
She sUs alone—losl in thought. 1 he poet mys* 


'* Oh what pain has overiaken Radha ! She likea solitude. 
She alts alone and will listen to none. Pensive, she looks up to 
the sky and watches the clouds, hei eyes do not move. She 
wants no food. She wears the yellow gaib of a nun and looks 
like one. She unloosens the garlands from her hair« and pores 
over the beauty of her own dishevelled locks k With longing eyes 
she beholds the clouiis and stretching out her hands, what dti^ 
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■lie say to them? Her glance becomes fiited on the neck of (he 
peacock. Love for Krisna, says Qianditka* has dawned on 
her heart.** 

Love for Krima—the shepherd god. who wears the crown of 
peacock's feaihers.—Krisna, whose beautiful dark-blue colour so 
smoothes the eyes ! It is this which accounts for her revn-ies about 
the clouds, her own hair, and the neck of the peacock, referred 
to in the poem. All alike remind hex of Krisna, She drinks 
deep of their beauty. She is indifferent to her physical comfort. 
She fasts and lives liken holy maiden Yoginl we find in the 
lines 1 It is a strange ahstraci love, and symboliseH also the spiriluo! 
love of the Valsnavas ! For this dark-blue complcJiitm, as 1 
have said, is taken to mirror the pervading colour of the Infinite, 
and. as on emblem of the divine presence, is sacred to all 
Vaisnavus. Many a lime and oft it U told of Chailiinya Deva, 
the God-man of Nadia, ilmt he saw the dark-blue clouds, temlnd- 
ing him of God, and swooned away in on ecstasy of love. To 
him the voy contatTl with matter conveyed a spiritual idea, The 
objects of the senses were mere signs of the presence of C ne who 
was above the senses i forni indicated m bia eyes the formless, 
colour, the colourless, and all knowledge of the outward world,— 
the great Unknowable. This is the distinctive charactaistit of 
Indian thought. U has « constant tendency 
towards idealisation. The rivet Jumna and the 
village Vfindavana will be found on any Indian 
map. They are sanctified ui the eye* of ordinary Vaisnavas, 
To them Krisna lived In the fiesh and spotted with the milk¬ 
maids in the groves of Vrindnvana, ever haltoived by the love- 
making of the Divine shepherd. But the gross aspect changes, 
the whole matter becomes abstract, in the eyes of an enlightened 
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devotee. To him the Kunum mind is VrindavanSi and there the 
elertui] play of the Divine lov^—the * ever going 

on^ Radha was ii married to Ayan Ghosa but she belonged to 
fCrlsna. ae our souls, thouglr bound lo thia world, repudiate these 
bonds on their spiritual awakening, and cling to God alone. 

I may give an instance of this spirituaiizatioti of ideas even 
by rural and illiterate people in Bengal. In 
1694 I was tealding in Tippera. It ^vas early 
In June ; the clouds had gathered on the 
horizon, and round die Sataratsn Matha of Com ilia they had 
made the dathnesa of night a sliade laote black. An illiterate 
Vaisnava devotee, an old man of seventy, was singing the 
following song of Chiindidas, ploying on a lute made of a long 
gourd.* 

** Dark IS ihe nighi and thick are the elands. 

** How could you, my beloved, come by the path in such 
a night ? 

" There in the garden, t see him standing in the rain * 

“ My heart breaks at the sight thereof. 

** I say to you, O maidens, fox many virtues of mint, my 
love has graciottsly come here to niect me. 

*■ Withb the house there are tlie elders and my sister-in-law 
is v;fiy cruel 1 1 could not immediately run out to meet him. 
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*' Alas wha) anguish and pain have ! not caused him by 
beckoning him to come ! 

** When [ see how earnestly he Eoves me, fain would t bear 
the load of infamy on my head and set hre to my house I 

*' All the troubles sudered for my sake he takes as happi> 
ness and he is otily sorry if he sees me sad. 

” Hie story of this love, says Chandidas, wilt gladden 
the world.” 

While the old man was singing, I suddenly heard his voice 
become choked with teats, and he could not proceed any more. 
On his coming to himself alter this display of feeling, I asked 
him the cause of hia tears. He said, it was the song. The song, 

I said, described a secret love-affair, and wh^e could be 
the pathos in it that gave occasion for such an outburst of feehng 
m an old man? 

He explained to me that he did not consider the song as an 
ordinary love-song. Here is his interpretation ,—** 1 am full of 
sins. My soul is covered with darkness. In deep distress 1 
beckoned Him lo come to me. The merciful God came. 1 
fotmd Him waiting for me at the gate of my house, it cannot 
be any pleitfure to Him to come to a great sinner like me, — the 
path is so foul, hut by my supreme good fortune the merciful 
God took it. The world, I live in, has left no door open for him 
Relations and friends laugh, or even ore hostile, but remember¬ 
ing His great mercy what can a sinner do, except desert his 
house and all, court any abuse of the world, and turn a 
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sannymsm I Tt^e thought of Hb metcy ehokcd my voice—^ 
Oh dark ie the sight and thick are ihe cloudsp how could you, 
my beloved^ come by the path." But He exposes Himsell to ihe 
rain, because In order to help the sanner He is ready to suffetx^^ 
Tears were still droppiTig from the eyes ol the old man 
and 03 with his right hand he was still playing on the tute, lie 
hummed again and again ** Dark Is the night and lluck are the 
clouds/’ 

Chandidas^s songs omit no partlculara of human sentiments. 

The longing regret at parting ; ihe pleasure, 

Ctwmiflu omU'-i iv? f | ■ 

drtdlof KiiiMtiW even ec&tasy, tA Etcaltby meetings at odd 
mojiitents nnd the devices used ftx such 
meetings are described by hint in simple and unadorned style, 
witKout many classical figures. Indeed the scantiness of these is 
what flliikies the reader. But the descriplions are vividly 
realistic, at once presenting a picture to the mind. Krisna conies 
to Rad ha in the guise of a womaii>'idiysician and touches her 
hand to feel the puke. He comes as a magician and the women 
of the village assemble behind the screens to witness his feats. 
His labours are rewarded by one stolen glance at Radtia's face. 
He comes to her as the barber^wife and obtains a tntnule's inter¬ 
view : as a tiunj and on the pretest of giving a blessing, whkpcis 
a word of love to her. Radha ako goes to meet him in llte dis¬ 
guise of a shepherd boy, and the pastoral scenes arc cull veiled by 
a poetic touch deacribing thdr taltc. In all this, as 1 Itavc said, 
Chandidas repudiates classical similes and the language of con¬ 
vention. We quote some extracts from his writings. 

•*’ Of such love no one ever heard. Their hearts are 
bound to each other by their very nature. 
wiikihkW^^ Ibey ore m each other s presence, yd they 
weep fearing a parting. If one k hidden 
from the other for Imlf a second, they feel the pangs of death. 
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Ju8t as B. fiaii dies, wlien dragged from ihe wafer, eo da they, if 
parted h:oin one aaolhet. Ataong men such love waa never 
heard of. You aay llial the sun loves ihe lily, but 
the lily dies in the frost, and the sun lives on happily. 
You say the bird Chataka and the clouds are lovers, 
but the clouds do not give a drop of wata |o the bird before 
their time. The flower and the bee, h is said, adore each other; 
but if the bee does not come to the flowa, the flower does not go 
to the bee. ft is foolish to describe the bird Chakora as a (over of 
the moon — their status is so different. There is nothing, says 
Chandidas, to compare with ibis love.'" 

* **Soch love was never seen or heard of. Moments to 
them are years. In each other’s arms, they 
yet fed the pangs of the approaching separa¬ 
tion. Witli the edge of his cloth he fans her, and if she turns 
her head a littlo, he trembles with fear apprdiending a parting. 
When the meeting comes to an end, my soul, as it were, leaves 
my body. My heart breaks to relate to you, O maidens, the 
pangs of parting. I quite believe you, says Chanthdaa.’* 
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•" May I go, now,’ he speaks tlib Uuice. O Kow 
many kisses and embraces with these words j He proceeds half 
a step and looks back to gaze at tne. He looks at my face in 
such anguish as t cannot describe. He places his hands in 
mine and asks me to swear by himself- O how he flatters me to 
get the promise of another meeting [ His love Is so deep and iiis 
prayers are so earnest, says Chandidas, let him remain in the 
heail for ever,” 

We are only too conscious of the fact that the beauty of the 
anginal is lost in the translation, (t is always difficult to translate 
deep sayings into another language. Underlying the modes. 
Till Hiirinn' *Hlr experiences and make-slufts of human love 
with which these songs apparently deal, there 
is a mighiy current of love divine which originates here, and 
streams out along its heavenward course. Some oi Chandidaa’t 
songs sound like hymns to God. Here is one ; 
t " Thou art, O Beloved, my vary life- 
* My body and mind I have offered unto ihy service. 
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" My famiiy prestige, my good naine. my caste, my honour 
and all. 

TKou oit the lord of the universe, O Krienat adored Lfy 
ihe Yogis. 

** 1 am but a poor milkmaid and know not how to worship 
thee] 

*■ Yet do I offer myself, my soul and body, unto thee as the 
sacribce of love. 

Thou art my lord, thou art my petb.^my mind seeks not 
for any other object. 

The world scorns me because of this love, yet do I not 
regret it. 

Abuse is like a garland of flower about my neck for thy 
dear sake. 

** TKou alone knoweat whether I am pure or impure. 

I know not even what ts good or bad for me. 

*' Virtue and vice, says Chandtdas. ate alike to me. 1 know 
them not. but know thy feet alone/' 
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Some of Cbandidas^a eongs of Bhovasammilanii (Unioti 
in spirit) have been adopted with slight changes by the Brahmij 
Sama) of Bengal and are aimg in their churches during divine 
service. 

The paradox that has to be underafood is that Ktisna throttgh*- 
Goduinv. passages means God. Vet he is 

lepresented as a youth, standing ai ■a gute» 
trying lo waylay the beloved maiden j attempting to entrap the 
8oui» as it were, into a clandestine meeting. Tliis which is »o 
tnconceivabie to a ptuely modem mind , prcsmts no dilHcuity at 
all to the Vaisnnva devotee. To him God is the lover himself, 
the sweet Bowers, the fresh grass, the gay sound heard in the 
woods, are direct messages and tokens of love to hia soul, bring* 
ing to hw mind at every instant that loving God. whom he 
pictures as ever anxious lo wtn the human heart. 


II, Vidyapati 

Vidyapati is not. strictly speaking, a Bengali poet. He 
Vi4™ttt( . belonged to Mithila (Dwaibhanga)' and com- 
posed tua songs m the Vemacufar of those 
disbricts. Yet we include his name in a hlstofy of Bengali litera- 
tuie. This will appear anomalous, but our people have esla- 
blished their claims upon the Maithil poet in a manner that leaves 
no room for disputing our action. Vidyapati's songs iiave found 
a pTominent place In all the compilationa of the Vaisnavaa cuirenl 
in Bengal, and they are sung here hy the Vaisnavn singers on alt 
occBslona, In fact a quarter of a century ago, it was believed 
by Bengali readers that Vidyapati was a Bengali poet. Recently, 
however, when a true account of his life was unearthed by the 
researches of scholars like Babu Raj Krisna Mukherjee and 
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Dr. Grierson, we began to queatioo iKe propriety of our claim. 
Vidyapatt’s aongs, as known to Bengalis, are in many respects 
di^erent fiorti the versions found in the Mailbil language. The 
days of Vidyapati w^e the days of the glory of the IVtithila 
University and at that time there was a great interchange of 
thought between Mithila and Bengal. Hence Bengali poem* 
dealing witli the love of Radlia and Ktjsob found entrance into 
Mithila and the versions of those poems current there ore full of 
idioms arid cxpre^iDtia^ The poems of Govinda DiiSs. ihe 
gtent Bengali pocL^ afe sul! known m Bibaf» aUhough ihe people 
there have changed their language by inUodticing mEiny M^ithii 
wdrdB and idiomi which ^ound slixuigc lo the Bengali car* In the 
. same manner. Vidj'apatrs poems have passed 

^t£u t I ■ t I t I r* !■ 

hf &uifrplii through changes in the hands of the oengaU 
poets who recast Lhem^ The reader may com* 
pare the recensions current in the two countries from a coUection 
of Vidyapati'a poems tnade by Dr» Grierson^ One looks vary 
much like a translation of the other, ycl the Bengali rccenaien is 
someiimes marked by as much genius as the original it^df^ 
It not only telains ihe sw^eetness bul occasioruiUy improves upon 
it by introducing new sparkling ihoughts* Some of the best 
songs atiributed to Vidyapati-— as ^ l®f "—are 

found only in the Bengali ceccnsioii and the people al Mkhila 
liave not preserved iliem in iheir collection, nor even heard of 
them, It IS ihe popular belief that V^asanta Rah uncle of Ra]a 
Pratapadkya of Jisssore, prepared the Bengali rocensxon of 
Vidyapati in the Ibth century* Vidyapairs songs in Bengali 
glow with poetry, colour» and wealth of expression, and* as 
we huvo said^ are q[uite equal to iheir Mailht) originals. 
Under these drcumtlancit^ Vldyaf^ti must be caunted as 
^ , Bengali poeti ai least m this vetsioiit atid it 

And Ktc ih- I 1 i * ,| I 4 - 

Keprfir»t3lt: (r™ Bun- would be impossible now to expunge his 
vu poems from the compilations current m Bengal, 

where they liave for ihe last three centuries found a promirtent 
place* 
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Vidyapati was a resident of VbB—a village in the atib- 

Tbc cUie of . of Sitamathl. near JaraJl, m ibe distiki 

nqitw-pkte gnai. of I^hhonga. This village he ohtained as 
a grant from Raja Siva Sinha. Virfyapatl 
Mioyed the patronage of Siva Sinha, Lacchtma Devt. Biswas 
Devi, Naiasinha Deva and other sovereigns of Mithila. The 
copper-ptaie grant by which Raja Stva Sinha is said to have 
conferred on the poet the tide of Nava Jay Deva togeiher with 
the ownership of the village Viafi is dated 1400 A.D.* Some 
saioUrs consider this copper^plate to be forged. The date in 
the inscription is given in Hijira era along with other eras, but 
the Hijaa era was by the unanimoua opinion of hiaioriaas. intio^ 
duced at a much later period by the Emperor Afchar. The 
characters of the inscripUon, liesides, do not bear the stamp 
^that early period when the grant is said to have been made. 

e copper-plate, has been, on these grounds, declared to be 
unreliable. There is, however, no doubt that the village Visfi 
was granted by Siva Sinha to Vidyapatf. The poet himself 
s^ab of this grant In one of his poems; t and the descendants 
^ Vidyapati have for bng years held possession of the village. 
The tradition prevalent in the country also supports the gmnt 
The probable causes of the anomalies found in the copper-plate 
inscription may be thus explained. TJie copper-plate would 
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be itatijn)[ty m (be custody of the eldest mefnbct of ike family^ 
and the other dcscenclButs interested in ike eitdownieiU would, 
according to custoni, be pettnitted to retain copies of it* Suppo^ 
sing that the original copper^plate was lost, the deacendante were 
no doubt reduced to the necessity of preparing another from the 
copies (bey Imd with ihcro. in order to satisfy Raja Todor Mall 
who surveyed (be tands during Akbar's time. If this supposition 
IB correct, if accounts for the introduction of the Hijiia era mtp 
it, and also for the comparatively modern BtyJc of the ckamciers 
used in the inscription* 

The court-register or Raj Pan;i of JVIIthila records the year 
of Rajah Siva Smha's ascent In (he throne as 
A.D. This* however, is also open to 
obiection, as in a poein ol Vidyapnti we have 
n mention of titc date of Raja Siva Sinha's coronation as 
1400 A.D* There are afso other reasons which make the dates 
given by the court-register of Mithila of doubtful authenticity. 
There are conflicting opinioiia about these dales* But recently 
there has come to light another document which refers to a date 
in legaid to Vtdyopali an-.l which wt' Ijelicvc to b' of unquestion- 
able aullicnticily Tlie ftrlS* of an aiuiotatcd copy of Kavya 
I liikaiiti in Sanskrit, lately recovered, shows that it was copied 
liM a.D. Deva Sarma by die orders of the poet 

Vidyapaii in November, 1396 A-D* The MS, 
of Bhagavata in Vidyapati a own handwriting is also preserved: 
but the date of the copy given on the lost page, has not yet been 
deciphered. The two pundits, deputed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for the purpose, disagree in their readings. 

From the various evidences which we tiave come across, we 
U*«l vhM declare with certainty that Vidyapati was 

wbolc «Bniiuy'. ^ born towards the end of the [4th century and 
lived to a good old age* probably covering the 
whole of the 15tb century* He was a contemporary of Chandidos 
and was attracted by Kis great rival's fame to undeiiake a journ^ 
to meet him- Many ol the later Vaisnava poets have described 
t&-l2J6B 
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the interview between these two eminent men, which is said to 
have taken place on the hanks of the Gtuiges in the spring season. 

|ni«firicw txfwnn whicK the pocts atc Said to Iiavc 

^hd..io ind Vtdy«- indulged was appertaining to love and its 
higher flights. Il is said that Chnndidas made 
an impression on the Maithii poet, which is distinctly tiaceahte in 
his ialtt poems, chiefly about Bhaba Sammelana, (n the bio* 
giaphy of Advaitacharyya oi Santipur—the veteran saint of the 
Vaisnavft community, wrilten by Ishan Nagara in 1560 AD,, 
it is related that the saint wiiile touring in Milhila, saw Vidyapati 
msi Vidjyi there. The poet is described as a j^eison of 
" handsome appearance, and an excellent singer. 

This meeting between Advaila and Vidyapati took place about 
tiie year 1458 tsr 27 years before Chaitanya Deva was hom. 

Hitpktron. Vidyapati relers to Giasuddin Toglak in one 

of his songs and in another to Nasir Shah. 
But with very few ejcccptions hia aonga as a whole are dedicated 
to Raja Siva Sinha — his great patron and friend. 


Vidyapati was a scion of a distinguished family of scholarsv 
His faiher, Ganapaii Thakut dedicated his 
celebrated Sanskrit work ' Cango Bhakti Taran* 
, gini ’ to the memory of his deceased ilJusuious 
patron Mahmaj Garresvara of Miihila. Ganapaii's faiher. Jaya 
Daha was not only a great Sanskrit scholar, but was distinguiahed 
also for his piety and saintliness of character. He obtained die 
title of * Yogeswara ' for these qualities. The father of Jaya 
Datla and the great grandfatlier of Vidyapati was the ilfusliious 
Vireavara who compiled a code of rules for !he guidance of 
every-day-life of the Mailhil Brahmins. The Vircsvaia Paddhati, 
as his great work is called, is alrooai as much revered in Mithila 
os the Aatavimsali Tattva of Raghunandan In Bengal. Another 
point showing the social rank of our poet is that for several 
genwalions. his ancestors had discharged ministefia) functions 
m me court of ihe Mnithil Bovcrefgnf. 
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Vidyaptiii 

Hb 5«J3ii]ceit 

krit works ^— 


was n voluminous writer* Besides his ballads 
in ihe Vernacular, o( which nearly 800 are 
now recovered, 'he wrote the following Sans^ 


1. Purusa Pariksa, 2. Saiva SarvasvaBara, 3. Dana 
Vakyavalj, 4. Vivadasara, S. Caya-PaLlan, 6. Ganga 
Viksyavali, 7. Durga Bhakd Tarangini, 8. Kirtilata. 

My own criticism deals however with his Vcnsacular poems 
alone. 

Vidyapali sang much in the strain Chandtdas; as a 
^ Sanskrit poet of eminence, he was held in great 

JWhr *h3*“k™n. admiration in the court of Raja Siva Sinha. 

His own lieart, how^ever, was in I ho sortgt 
which he composed m the Vemiiculai. in the brilliaitce of Ii:s 
metaphois and in iKe choice of hLs CKpreissiomi and in 

the higher flightfi of hia poeiic fancyi he over-ahedow^ all Verna¬ 
cular poets : and Ckaodldas^ ihe child of nature^ h no match foi 
him. When one reads the aonga of lx>th ihe po«{a. the ordinary 
ear la charmed with the elegant CKpressions ol tlic MahhiJ btrd ; 
to ihose who dive deeper into the inner yearn{ng$ of the tvunrum 
souh Chandidas will seem a far gieatei apostle of love J hia 
simple words will leave a more lasting impression» than all the 
liletary cmtxdlifitimems and poetic flights of Vidyapali- Yti 
Vidyapati also sometimes scales the hdghis attained by Chandi 
das» In the * Purvaraga/ " SamhKoga Milana.' 

nwtBpl«iii ami * Abhisara * and ' Mana * * Vidyapati is more 
of a poet than a prophet* There ie not much 
of spirituality» but r. good ckal of sensualityi in h^ earlier love 
songs^ He tansacks die whole elassicat store to find an apt 
simile and la nevei wemy of applying as much of this as ta 
within his knowtedge, like the sound scholar of rheforic that 
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he Is, To gtve an example : Lhe eyes of Radha are compaied 
B ,, , to a lo1u3,-^o a bee. I'hese are conunotiplace 

bibi and lb and stoieotypea similea; but toe poet ooaeives 
for himself in what aspect the compaiisoa 
holds good and makes hU descriptions greatly interesting. 

** The pupil of bet eye is like a hec resting on the lotus, the 
breeze driving it into a comer/'‘—(his refers to the sidelong 
glances of Radha'a playful eyes. 

The pupil of her eye is like a bee, so intoxicated with the 
honey of the lotus that it cannot fly away/' * —this refers to the 
absorbed looks of Radiia while brooding over her love. 


** Her eyes beautified with Kajjala, have assumed a purple 
hue. they look like the petals of lotus coloured with 
vermilion/’*—this is n picture of Radha just after bathing 
when the eyes grow reddish. The Indian pods are lavish in 
using metaphors to indicate the licauty of the eyes, of |h-jsc 
glances which hear messages to lovers, for their aubjecia can 
hardly find an opportunity to speak or wrilc to each other. The 
stolen glances are the only means of intercourse of soul, ihey 
ate the speech ol love, and ore minutdy watched by the 

poets—^ is a significant point in all such 

stories. 

The ix»et begins with Radha'a or dawn of youth. 

This is the lime when siie is to fall in love with 

iU ^ * Cl I i I 

Dpwn f>f rmtih Niisna, Due leuciiw au dg'c when one 

would not mistake her for a child yet would 
hesitate to call her a woman. If at tUncs slie moves with the 
blithe steps of a child, she immediately mends her motion ond 
walks slowly with t|ie grace of a maiden. Tbe merry ring of 
her laughter may lemiml one of a child's voice, but she controls 


' -Pits (Jim, , 

' C*TlRit VR ^ I fbll qi I 

* c*irsj| ^rsi t fn^pi i 
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hrrseJf quickly^ and a swe^i finite such as bchls a modest dnmwt^f 
is displayed In ihe soft curve ol her coral Jip8< The beauty that 
has come so newly to her person fs a surprific to hsself. Tlie 
freedom of childhood is gone ; and her eyes become dov^'ncasl 
if a whisper is heard. While busy with her loilct, in the 
company of her maidens, she silently listens to llieir talk of love ; 
and if any of ihm notices this, she rebuke* her, with mingled 
smiles and (ears 

Vidyapali’s Radha is a special creation of beauty. She is 
„ « dream seen in the fiesh. Where her gentle 

liidJW-* dCfeikOtt . J m^mi. 

oE beuii^ Steps may iTcao^ waler-Jiue^ up atthe 

touch of her feet. The charm* of her person 
are a rcvclaiiou ; she can hardly Ktdc the joy that a comsciousnes* 
of it brings to her mind. Her smile is lihe the necUir which gives 
life ^ind immortality. Her glances are Cupid's imm arrows, not 
five, but a hundred thousand—shot fotth ori all sides ! 

When she goes on Abliujaia to meet her lover, the poet 
creates a wiMernciS trf lavisli metaphors. The idea is here 
overloaded with classical and conventional hguics, Yel through 
this cloud of imagery, appears a vision of beauty. She j®. says 
the poet, hkc a luminous wand, treated by the lightning ; IjJje a 
golden tendril ; the rich clusters of her hair fall loose behind, 
bfack a* the clouds or as the bce*. but jfofi and curling like the 
tender Saibala (moss). Her eye-brow* are bent, in the graceful 
curve* of a bow. and her forehead beams with the lustre of tlie 
moon. The playfulness of her eye* rcnimds out of the bird 
Klianjana; her beautiful nose is like the Pila flower: her lip* lave 
the hue ol coral, and so on, Radha s lovely form glows with 
shy tiappincss at die thought of ihi* first tnecibg. 
1J» tuui itK=iinv She goes out in the dark night to meet her lover, 
covering herself wllli a Sorf of dark silk. She 
trusts to her guides, but when brought to the bower made by the 
maidens for the interview, she hesitates : abc fears to enter; her 
heart ia full of tenderness l and love, but a feeling of sliynes* and 
delicacy holds her back. The malderis lead her in inspite of her 
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gentle prcileats, and she finds hcrseSf boe to face with Krisna. 
Her eyes droop; she dares not lift them even to see tiiat beautiful 
face at which a he could never be weary of gazing i. The icndei- 
pess of the meeting is indescribable. The delicate maiden cannot 
say one word in response to the nannywith which she is gieei^ : 
and when she comes back she is overwhelmed with remorse at 
the recoilection of her own failure. By degrees, 
*Mil however, all this ia changed, In a subsequent 

canto she is found relating to her maidens the 
manoeuvres adopted by Kriana in order to meet her> such as at 
the moment when her sister-tn-law was asleep, resting her head 
on her lap. and he came gently from behind her, to steal a kiss. 
In these descriptions, as 1 liave said, there is an eiuberance of 
seruniousness, and the songs of V'^idyapad would never have 
passed tor religious writings, if in the last canto he had not 
suddenly risen high above such sentiments nnd repeatedly 
given to the whole story a spiiiiual inter- 
premtion. Of this 1 may give a few speci- 
mena, Radha describes Krisna, He is» she 

says, a flower to be placed upon her head ; lie ta tire collyrium 
that makes her eyes beautiful; he is a precious necklace 
clinging about the neck; she lannot, ahe says, conceive of life 
\vithoul Kim,—he is to her whai water is 1o the fish, or wings to 
a bird=-thc very breath of her being and the oiJy obfecl of her 
life. By a torrent o^f such similics which arise spontaneously, but 
We bound In lose their beauty in translation, she describra her- 
self as altogether merged and lost in the consciousness of her 

love. Alas, sire Iras told all, but, though loving with all her 

might, she has failed to grasp Kim; giving all that her soul is 

capalde of ofiering. she feels that Krisna remains utircvealed to 
her, aa ever. In iKe East line slw turns suddenly, with the cry 
•Tell me. O Krisna, what art thou ?* Tliis touching cry ^ 
re " is wholly spiritual and mystic, it Is the 

agonised expression of the infioiiely little in presence of the in¬ 
finitely great. 



I in Bengali language and literature H3 

In the songs called Mathura, Vidyapati creates tender pathos 
. t describing Krisna’s desertron ol Gokula. 
1 he shepherd lias m\ itie groves of his child- 
hood. 

* *' Krisna has gone to Mathura. Alas, Gokula is deserted. 

** The bird Suha weeps in 5la cage. 

The cotvs look up wistfully, and all their gestures point fo 
Mathura. 

No longer do shepherds and milkmaids meet on the banks 
of the Jumna." 

O maids, how can f go to those banks again and Ijear to 
sec the pleasant bowers without him I 

* TT>e beloved groves where he and the maidens played 
amongst the flowers, how do they rise before me anci yet I 
bear to live I" 

The maidens speak of fCrisna'n return, but Radba feels that 
she IS about to die. and says 

If the lily has been withered by the cold rays of the wtilei- 
moon, what joy can it have in the coming of the spring 1 

^ Seeds have been destroyed by ibe summer surtp what 

Will It avail that there be showers afterwards t 

" Dying of thirst I came to the ocean. Alas 1 not a 'drop 
Itad I to quench my thirst I 


• " ffi s^t^ cipf I cjjTfsr ^ esn it 

fnsa n 

F cutn cfft* ittft ^ I* 

- ivw fiiirw I 

lit «it cff? I 
tftlW Wf^ cSi^Tfl I' 

*" smft I 
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" Weaiy I came (o iKe Sandal Irce, bul ibr sweci scent 
ceased. 

*' I come for aoodiine to the light of the moon, and il began 
to scotch me with fire. 

The month of Sravana with its raining floods had not a 
drop for me, 

*' The Kafpatnru* is barren for me, 

“ O ICriana. O Lord of my soul! I sought refuge in «h«, 
but found it not, 

■■ The poet Vidyapati i$ siteni from wonder." 

Though Radha speaks in ihc language of despair, she is 
nevertheless conacious of the all'pervading mac> of God. The 
images here are all stmiTea For FCrlsna himself He is the ocean, 
the sandul tree, the moon-tighi, dc. 

The mourner is about to die of her longing for the relum of 
, Krisna, Here are a few ijeautiful femiliar 

TUnjihlng •pprmi 
4vlicti9 dcAih wriint tariff, lini!^ !—^ 

t 1 shall curtly die, says Radh(i> tint to whom can 1 irusl 
my Krlsna) 


■snsTEten wt^^. Ta Atfre tw i, 

1? * 

m Aft aT<?>t, Haas f 

. * . f¥ CATS i 

atw irt« iw I 

Ptftw c*|ftt itA ftiwfe AW *' 

* Thi: ^rnc ol bi HfOATiOf, 

t *iiftA AftiA aft, ftsi AfttA, 

ATI? eta ^Afhft Attl fttl A1A I 

PSTASIAWA «T^ A} ’TCf I 
Ttl-Attfl ra =R ftA ArtAH AW I 
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"Oye roaiJcaie, my companions, cover me in my W 
hour» with (he nmne of ICdaiia (lit., write ou me the name of 
Krisna). 

" O Lnlita, friend of my heart. let iKe last sound, I hear, be 
the name of Krisna. 


Burn not my body, O maidens, nor float it on ihc stream ; 
but bind it on ibc bouffKs of a Tamala-trcc ; and let me rest for 
ever in its dork blue colour. 

If it sEiould sometime chance that Krisna come lo these 


groves again. 1 sfiall be called back to life ai (he sight of him. 

** Sing in ray years, O maidens, the name of Krisna, that 
hearing it, i may eaepire/' 

The wntutg of the name of Krisna on the body may be a 
strange idea to my fore^ readers, hut those 
who have visited India will perhaps have seen 
tlie name of Krisna inscribed on the forehead, 
breast and arms of many Vnisnavas. At the momeni of death. 
It la a duty always observed by (he relative to feette the name 
of Krisna in the ears of the dying. These love songs, (herefore, 
ns I have said, cannot be dissociated from their pervading 
religious idea. 


Tito opiflUio] •IfBl. 

flcaitfiCL 


JjR 111 r»f 1 

Tfll CTl *ri? qcit I 

Jtt Sif ^ I 

itfaw ^TfVii ci^ «irfc»Tfi ^cti | 
C1J% «'SAPtrt> ^ 5T I 
aiffS^ T?t W if B 

C*l1 r*f<1 df '(TCT f 
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Of Cbandidaa and VidyapAtij it omy be said itwt ihc one 
sings as impeUcd by natufc.—bis is a czy ftcim the depths of the 
soul; titexory embellishTnents are lost sight of; 
poetry wells up like a natural founiain w^hooe 
puce Bow contains no coeise grain of earth. 
The otiier Is a conscious poet, aod a finished scholar, whose 
similes and metaphors are brilliant poetical feats; they at onc^ 
captivate the ear, and die boldness of colour in the pictures, 
presented lo the mind, dazzles the eyes- The scenes of 
sensuality, and lust are redeemed hy others which arc plaicnic 
and spiritual,—a strange combinalion of holy and unholy, of 
earthly and heavenly- His earlier poems ane full of sensualism, 
—his latex, of mystic ideas. Chandidas is a bird from the 
higher regions, where earthly beauties may be scant, but which 
are nearer heaven, for all that. Vjdyapatl mot>es all day in the 
sunny groves and floral meadows of the eartli, but in the 
evening rises high and overtakes his fellow poet.* 


■ Cotnptcte cJaSiaiM of ih* d| «iul C hw x d id* * h* c«twlm{, 

«Kaittr ^ ^ fcpkm* ■oontAliiiiiv twg V|^jF«|ut U* 

[tyitllng Na4|eD^laliHl)i Cttfrta UCtdtt tilt pw^munitt hlld; dlev^ llom sf Stliii 

SuKdjKJiai&n MUtci^ Ulc iW CikiitEft KltfK Colur uad tiv ctri^ cl 

« UifD biiu^.bor ol ItKlhfita ubltiHmb jM«naa of ChoDdjdiit bflwfi 1o Ba3»u NiftAtifk MuktMniEK. 
Mcod Mmrntt. KiiBiliAr School m lb# dimr^i Birblmoi Each d iho iwo comt»lUl$i9Di 
EBOtilD nbcHit m ihounod or Tlib ^ lu ohtid d the buinbci of A^cfoi 

flilhfiM cMAILt In the cainitl;^i 


CHAFTEa IV 


The Pauranfc Renaissance 

L. The leadiog characteristics of the Renaissance. Failh in 
God and tn the ^ahmin. 

2. Vernacular recensions oF Sanskrit vrorks. Cenend reitiarks. 

(а) The Ramay^a, 

(б) The IVIahabharaia. 

(cl The Bhagavala. 

(J) The Chandi of Mnrkandeya. 

The concepttou of Siva in the Renaissance and songs 
in honour of him. 

The Sakli*cult and its development in Bengal. Poems in 
honour ol^^ 

(a) Manasa Devi. 

(h) Chandi Devi. 

(e) Conga Devi, 

(d) Sitola Devi. 

(e) Laksmi Devii Sarasvaii Devi and Sosthi Devi. 

S. Dharma Mangal poems recast by the Brahmins. 

h. Poems tn honour of Dakshina Rai (Cod of tigexsj. ^me 
remarks about the poems. 

t. The leading c Wacfinirt/cs o/ fhe Hcno/ssonce— 

Faith in God and in the Brahmin 

1 have tried to show that tiic revival of Hinduism, which 
had rrached full development amongst the vernacular-reading 
classes In Bengal by the I5lh century^ was'' 
nunetn^T'^™”’^ dfcctivc in bringing society back into discipline 
and order, thus counteracting those vices of 
frec^hinking and gross Tantrikism to which it had succumbed 
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during ihe last day* of Buddhlsra- In written laagn^gc, metdcal 
foims, aiming at rylKmical perfectionj gratluiiUy Found favour, 
and Sanakrittc expressions were preferred to tKe loose Piakrita 
which tn the Buddhistic age had been the current dialect of 
this country. Everywhere a reactionary movemenl—a tendency 
to codrect and endreltish the current forms—vi'as obsm-ed. Both 
social and literary movements were imbued with this spirit. 

But llie chief pdnt in tlve revival of Hinduism was the 
promulgation of the creed of devotion and trust in God, which 
tended to balance tlie scepticism of the later 
forms of Buddhism, Buddlusm had in its 
Houriehing days observed a strict moral code. The meta- 
pbpicol side of religion waa rejected by Buddli* as vain specu* 
lation. In the Amhattha SuttOi he declares theological discussion 
to Ik utterly fruiltess, and mlvises his followers to slick to the 
practical matters of high moral principles and works of phi lari' 
ihropy and charity* 

When, however, Buddhism with its noble lows of choiacter 
declined, llic mosses felt that the moral code wos unavailing 
without faith. From one extreme, (lie human mind u]iv,‘ays runs 
to the otliei. In the natural evolution of spiritual thought, the 
negative aspect changes till it takes a positive chorBcler. The 
Hindu leaclion put faith in place of laws. Thus moral principles, 
self-discipline, and introspection, the ^vatch-words of Buddhism, 
were thrown into the back-ground, and faith iri God became 
the motto and the calch'Word of die Pauranlc Renaissance, The 
Hindu revivalists, in running to such an extreme, perhaps overdid 
their part. Tlicy preached tiiat man, heing essentially a creature 
of circumstances, could not at all depend on self-help. He 
needs divine grace at every step. Faith, th^ said, was the only 
thing to be sought for,—not only in order to attain salvation, 
but for the purpose of building up character* They went so 
far as to declare that it was not In the power of a human being 
to commit so many crimes in life as could not be expiated by 
tillering the name of God once in sincere faith I 
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The disseminetiot) of such ideae was nccesearily accompanied 
by the growth of the Brahmanic power, Aa a set-off against the 
lawlessness of the Buddhistic free-think^s, 
absolute obedtcncc to the leaders of society was 
enforced, The Muhammadansi as the new ruling 
race, did not intcifee with the soda! and spiritual movements of 
the Hindus, Full powers, thus, came to be vested in the teado'S 
of society. Without a reverence for the promulgators, truth 
loses much of its force. Hence in the Pauranic Renaissance 
the Brahmin came to the fronli and stood neil to God in popular 
estimation. Hinduism ihus became in a far greater sense than 
ever before, Brahmaniain, or a Brahmanic cult. 

A creed of faith has, often, much In it that is peculiar T 
it has its weak points which every mtional man can laugh at. 
Yei a man of faith, blindly devoted to hts faith, is often a better 
man than the rationalistic sceptic. There were many absurdities 
in tltc propaganda of the Hindu reaction. The following lines 
in Kasiratn Das'a Mahabharaia show the nature of romances 
invented and ihe modifications introduced into older stories, at 
tins lime, in order to raise the Brahmins above the level 
even of the Gods r 

* " ll ia a Brahiniii'a anger which, like fire, burnt down the 
great dynasty of the Yadovas and of Sagara— 
BT*hmS». "***' '*"* *he dislinguifihed king of the Lunar race. It is 
a Bralutun's anger, again, which has placed 
a blot on the Moorr’s surface. Even the god of fire, Agni Deva, 


• ^ CJttf ft’fti'T I 

WFf« =i *inai I 
CEl&tH •»nf^ I 
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and the god uf the sky, fndra D«va, have been subject in their 
turn to a Brahmantcal ctiiSA. A Drabmin's anger has made 
the waters of ihe great sea ealme. Even the gieateai of 
tlie gods, Visnu, bears tlte mark of a Brahmin's luck on his 
bosom.*' 

Kasiiam Das describes the incident of the curse of a Brahmin, 
undix which Raja Faiikstt was to die of snake-bite within a week. 
The snake had not yet appeared at tile fiitctl hour. The Raja 
grew restless, and when a worm was found in a fruit presented to 
him, be cried out, ** L£t this worm become a snake and bite me, 
rather than that a Brahmin s word should prove untrue.*** 
*rhcrc is nothing corresponding v> this line in the original epic* 
which makes It only the more significant in Bengali* as sitowing 
to what an eatent Brahmin-worship was developed In ihU country 
in a subsequent age. 

A Biahinin was called Bhudeva of god on earth. In the 
period of the Upanisadas, tlie glory of a Brahmin lay in his 

knowledge of the Supreme Being. In the Pauranlc age he claim¬ 
ed reverence equal to that oUered to the gods, by virtue of his 
birth alone. 

But how arc we to account for the meek submission of the 
^ ^ people to the firahmanical yoke ? Why did 

Onihinia.wQfBbip. they zdlow a class of their own community to 
usurp the reverence due to iJieir gods, on the 
claim of birth alone, and how could such wild storica about thdr 
powers obtain credence with the kity ? 

In explanation of these startling facts* we have to remember 
ITtw Yii*h. highest type of Brahmin was that of the 

Yogi who had renounced the world and 
developed the mystic poweia of the soul by communion with Cod. 
Tlicse were unapproached and unapproachable. The people of 
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Hindusthan believed id. fbe wiiiaculous power of tbe Yegia and 
offered a revereace to them which was not tesa than llvit they 
gave to the gods. The next class muDiigst «iie Brahititna was 
that of pious aaints, who wtge great scholars caring only 

HjcSJuIi. ® Slain loK life and totally in¬ 

different to worldly considerations. Such men 
tooh no thought for itu; morrow, even as Jcatis laughl. One of 
these was tempted by h'laltaraja [Ctisna Chandra of Navadvipa to 
accept a grant from him. but the Raja received only a rebuke 
in return though the Brahmin was jn an utterly destitute 
condition. 

Besides these, there Wttc lay Brahmins, who could not boast 
Tl 4 « kr BfiikqU^.. of any particular merit beyond that of birth. 

But the whole Brahmin community was imbued 
with the spirit of the Brahmanical ideal on which lire re^'crence 

Th# BrAhmoiitnl pcopIc foT the Brahnims was mainly 

•^1^ pcirjiacd the based. It is absurd to suppose that men who 

had no political power could enforce obedience 
without first inspiring regard through iheir character and high 
attainments. The stories invented to glorify the Bralimins beyond 
all measure, were due to a vague and exaggerated idea of the 
powers of the great Risis of old—the anccalors of the modem 
Brahmins. In the back-woods of E^cngal one meets even now 
with wonderful instances of belief in the Brahmin, There arc 
people there who will not touch food before lasting water mixed 
with the dust of a Brahmm s feet. Before a Brahmin, they will 
tell no lie nor commit any oilier sinFuJ act. Blind faith some¬ 
times raises the chnmcter of illiterate people, in a way which it 
IS ea^ to undo, hut difficult to replace by (he spread of education. 

Yet it is the Brahmamcal ideal and not the Brahmin of ffesh 
and blood that is really womhipped by Hindu Bocteiy. ft is love 
of truth, absolute trust in God, utter Indifference to worldly con¬ 
cerns, wonderhil devotion and universal charily which are Bljll 
the governing principles in the ideal Bralimin** life. The In¬ 
difference of a Brahmin lo worldly concemB is sliown In the 
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foUtwlng story yclale«l b be ChancJi Kavya by MsdhavacKaryft 
of BengaJ, 

Lom&sa be great Brahmin, was passbg through the austere 
duties of |h^ religious life on the sea>coaal. 
Tliere, immaculate and pure, he was firm as a 
rock Id his htglt pursuit and exposed like the 
rock lo the inclemeoclA of the weather, He cared not though the 

TV ^ _ bunting rays of the liopicaj aun beat on his 

bare head and was bdiffercnt alike to the 
violent rain and the howling wind that came roanng m ffom the 
surging sea. Nilontvaia. a son of the God litdra, one day 
approached him and said, *' Great sage, ! want to build a hut 
here b order to give you a Utile aheller." Lomasa replied, “ No 
need of a hut since life is transitory," Nilomvara asked the 
sage, *'How long then will you live b tlUs world?" Lomasa 
aaid, **My body is covereri wiih hair as you see : the fall of each 
hah will take the whole cycle of an hdra's reign : when all the 
hair thus (alls off my death will surely come." That is to say, the 
the sage would live lor ages, and ages, and yet he would not 
allow others to build a hut For him, 'For,' said he. 'when 
death was certain, sooner or later, what good could tlitnc be in 
coveting small comforts of life? 

Though couched in the form of an exaggerated Faiiraaic 
story, this supreme mdifference to the world and devotioo to the 
cause of the highest good which is everlasting, is the true 
Brahmanic ideal wfhich has been the cherished dream of the whole 
Indian community through ages. 

According to the Sastras, it ts a great ftct of virtue to make 
„ , gifts to the Brahmins. They were prohibited 

Cifi* m BtJiluabiJ J ^ ^ 

fiom pyfsuimy ^iny av«aixon for money. 
Their lives were to be devoted to teligious. work, to study and 
to other diabtcTestcd pursuits, calculated to contribute lo the 
happiness of mankbd. And as the State would not take charge 
of them, it was enjoined as a part of the duly of cvetynum b 
society to provide for their mainleriance. 


f 
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I have tried to indicate the linea on which the Pattranic 

Til. Chief cheuem- attempted to buiJd up Hindu 

society. The litetalure that grew up in this 
attempt al a proper eKpoeitioo of the aptril o! 
Hinduism, promulgates the creed of faith in God and in the 
Brahmin, which constitutes its essential features. We shall next 
Tiaaifatiuni detail with those Bengali translations 

of Sanskrit works which first gave an impetus 
towards poputailsing the doctrines of tlie Pauianic religion. 


2. imuMlaarn pf ^4nifciil woiltA, Gvnctut icmmiki. 

Thp RnnaT*tik» 

|bt Ttta 
Thm 

i(/f TKcCitsniii pl 

Genera/ Remorj^s 

Bengali translations of Sanskrit works at this period did not* 
^ , aa a rule, follow the text too closely. They 

ifDiuuitSaDifl wfgji ]i^i £ 1_ I I 

litBiBi. were meant tor the Lcarcieii people 

read the originals, and did not at all care to see 
them again in Bengali. In order more effectually to work on the 
impreasionabte mind of the comman people, as also to suit their 
intellectual capacity, the original texts required modification in 
Bengali. The or recitatives with songs, wluch 

became very popular during these times, introduced stories and 
descriptions, not contained in the anginal Sanskrit tviitings, but 
much appreciated by the people, since the narrators invented 
them for the very purpose of making a greater impression on 
their audience. The translations of the period, though mainly 
agreeing with, not seldom deviated from, the spirit of their 
odgliuJs. These litcraTy sins again were not always of commis¬ 
sion merely, but somelimea of omisaton also- The higher truths 
and more advanced literary compositions of the Sanskrit originals 
were not always translated because they were not likely to be 
Zft-t2]6B 
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undETstocKl by those accustomed only to the Bengali recensions. 
S 04 inspite of fresh accrGiions. the traiu tat Ions were generally less 
in length than the Sanskrit texts,. 

In the der-linipg days of Buddiiisnit tlie masses had lost all 
touch with Sanskrit IcarninB. We have scren 
teeth of Queen Aduna were compared 
by die rustic bard to the bark of the cork plant 
{sola) in order to signify their whiteness. The metaphors of that 
period appear to the Bengal people of this age as neither refined 
nor edifying, in spite of their apt and homely character. With 
the revival of a taste for Sanskrit, the metaphorical expressions 
with which that language abounds were freely borrowed for ihc 
embsUishment of the vernacular, and they became familiar even 
to the rustic people of the villages. Tlieae metaphors were often 
translated without any idea of appropriateness. A woman's gait 
would be compared, for instance, to the movements of an 
clephanl. The beauty of the nose ivaa indicsled by the beak of 
an eagle. Arms that reached dawn to the knee-joints were hefd 
as signs of manly tKauty. The graceful steps of a girl were 
compared to flic movements of a swan, and these and numerous 
aimiles like them became quite a ciaxe with Bengali poets. 

Whenever a woman*s beauty was to be dcs- 
cribed, the reader ivas ccrlain lo meet with 
such stereotyped figures of speech, which in 
more modern times became extremely hackneyed and tiresome. 
We muat remember that this country was once covered with 
forests, and in such ages when men lived closer to nature than 
they now are, the march of the cleptiant, slow and majestic, 
would attract the eyes. In u sight so familiar, they might well 
discover points whidi would remind them of the staielmess of a 
graceful woman. On the jungly banks of die beautiful Indian 
Jhilst the grace of a swan's ttiovetnenl was a frequent sight that 
attracted the eyes. But ages passed and the forests were cut 
down; the wild elephants passed out of sight, and the swan 
ceased to be a common object: hence those similes were no longer 
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thougbl Applicable to the idea of beauliful maidenbood. Bui 
where they thus fiAiiirAily failedf convention CAme to the rescue. 
_ , . Conventional phrases fiom the claBsics had 

ConTMtUH] luttin up - r 

Llwt*diHn. great Attractions fot OUT poets, and with those 

who did not themselves possess keen eyes for 
the observation of nature, they cominanded an overwhelming 
influence. I quote below a stereotyped description of beauty. 
However Judicrous it may appear in tranalation, ibc cadence of 
the rhythmical lines, added to the sweetneas and sonorousness 
of the wjrdr, mikes the description attractive iii Bengali. What 
may strike a foreigRei as somewhat grotesque, la to us excusable, 
otr even eiegant, because the stmiles are ^assical and convene 
tionally correct, in accordance with the highest taste of a 
former period^ 

* "Her eyes reprove the bird Khan)anA in their playfulness. 

Her eye-fcffqw* &rc like llie bow of the Cod of 

■ft nf^ECCH^lKO T 1 ' t I 

cTiiidbq ot >MMtr. Love, bent to aim the arrows of her aide-hi n g 

glances. The beak of an eagle would be no 
match for her beautiful nose. The crimson hue of her lips 
reminds one of the Vandhuli flower. Her teeth are like pearls, 
and her smite like a flash of lightning, which dispels the darkness. 
By It she sheds ambrosia all around. Her waist is slender like 
the lion s, and! her motion slow aiuJ graceful as a swan*s.*’ 
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If cUmScoI figured occaaionally overloaded vernacuUi poeliy, 
_ , tho efforts of the irartalatois. however • did 

Ui3«iiie« fittn iinmeose service towards the developmenl or 
our language, by gradually enriching il 
with a supply of choice cKpressions from Sanskrit. Our 
poor despicable potofs rose to the dignity of a hnished and 
melliffuous tongue, and a vast literature was brotighi Into 
existence, comprising numerous translations and expositions of 
Sanskrit works. The influence thus exerLcd 
upon the masses produced results of tneslimable 
value. There is now not a rustic in a Bengal 
village, who does not know how Ram nobly courted all misfortune 
and gave up the throne which by right belonged 
to him, because his father Desaratha in a 
moment of weakness had given a pledge to Kalkeyt, his queen » 
how the great Bhlsma took the vow of celibacy 
because his father King Satitanu could not win 
Satyavatj for his bride unless he promised the throne to her sons; 

3«wL how (he King Sivi offered his own flesh in 

fulhlmenl of a promise; how Prahlada, son of 
Hiranyakashipu, was true to hU faith, in the midst of the cruel 
persecutiems by his father; liow the sage 
DadhicKi, for the good of the world, died by 
fire, to create the Thunderbolt; how the young 
prince Dhruva attained fmal beatitude in the 
heart of the forest, and dwells for ever in the Polar star; how 
Aimk* Alarka, the king of spotless fame, pul out ids 

EiakiTB. own eyes for I he sake of a vow; how Ekalavya, 

the great archer, cut off the ihumh of his right hand at liie desire 
of his leachet, Orormi how Janaka, the princely 
saint, ruled his kingdom as a true servant of God, unmoved 
through weal and woe; how Yudliisihira would 
even choose hell for the sake of others l and 
how NsIb, King of Nisada, suffered for the sake 
of truth all that a human beittg could suffer, and yet did not 
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swerve from the righteous course. The tlevotion atwi sacrifices 
of woman os related in ihe Puranas are even greater. Half a 
century ago no woman in Bengal, however illiterate, was ignorant 
of the sufferings of the faultless Sita, her trial 
and lier exile; of the wonderful devotlcm of 
^ Savitri, who followed her husband Satyavana 
even in death ] of Damayanti and her wonderful 
resourcefulness in the recovery of her husband, 
Nalat of Chinta, the devoted wife of King 
Shrivatsa; of the calm courage of Queen 
Knusah'a who could say to her son Ram on the 
eve of his exile, *' Go thou to the forest for the cause of virtue i 
and may the virtue and trutli, which thou hast so faithfully 
followed, preserve thee T' Such were the stories and traditions 
by which the minds and chaiaclets of the masses were formed* 
When we read in the Chandi Kavya by Mukundarama, of 
Kalkctu, the illiterate hunisman, referring to texts from the 
Bhagvata, in his soliloquy on the banks of the Ajay *, of hia wife 
Phullara explaining to the Goddess Chandi the unprudence of 
visiting at strange houses, and j[lustraling her argument by chapter 
and verse from the Ramayana; or of KhuUana, the beautiful 
wife of Dhanapati, freely quoting from die Puranaa, as she talks 
with her CO-Wile Lahona, otk need not be surprised at this, display 
of learning even by people who sprang from (lie lower elnsses 
* of Idindu society. Tlie iranslations of the 

^FvAaLllli9ltB L - 1 r t I If 

vi ih« humlilavt Puranas had by this time rcecheu the humblest 

Beo«Bti cattkce. cottugc iH Bcngal. TKo Way in which they 

were made familiar to illiterate men and women is inter®ling. 
The translated works were recited to lliem by those amongst 
themselv® who were able to read, but a far greater popularising 

of Pauranic stories was carried out by the 

P»otrx«ioii*l ilu- . . , t ■ % ' 

ITie pcrtormanc® of the professional singers. 

Tlicfic pcoplei Mangal Gayafce* as they are 

called f give thcir fender ings of ihe ancient storica lo this day 

during winter evenings hy ihe roadsides and in the villages of 
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Bcneaf The performers may be ss many as eleven or twelve 
In tmmber. of whom one, the Gayen, is the leader or soloist, while 
the rest act as a ksiid of subdoedf humming' chorus. The Manga) 
or recitation is held in some large court or In the open air. The 
Caycn stands in a prommenl poaillonr often wearing a cro\».Ti 
on his head and Nuputa or cymbals on hb feet, while his cliorue 
sits crouching m a sefm~ciEcle behind him. hie begins to normle 
a PauraniC atoryp singing the metrical verses of a vsnactilar 
translation from some Sansbrit poem. He acts as he sings, 
and the Nupwraa make a iingtJijg accomi^imcnt to Kis 
measmec! and^ rythmical movements', even now and then 
hla recitation Is interrupted by some moral nr theological 
digression of his own, which is often of estraordinary depth 
and hcaaty. This will end with a song, in which, at a given 
signal, the chorus jouis, dwelling on a low droning niite, 
and giving to the main narrative a major or minor character 
according to the musical interval they maintain hetween ihemirdves 
and 

In this quaint spectacle^which wdl draw hundreds or even 
Tl» C.I.. of lien and women to see it. night 

"‘7 i r “^IT months at a stretch.—we catch 

o glimpse of a world so old that even the 
Pauranic Renaissance itself, beside it, seems to be a »hbg of 
yesterday- The iniellectual history of India ever since Sankara- 
charya in the end of the aevenUi century has been one long 
story of the progressive demooatiajng of the Vedanta philosophy; 
and the tlicological and devotional profundity of these 
Matigal Gayaks is a result of this fact, a characteristj’c peculiar to 
themselves and to their age, But in die Manga! Gan itself, we 
cannot doubt that we have preserved to us the mode by which, in 
a remotely ancient past, the ballads of Homer were lianded dr^ 
amidst the villagers of Greece; the mode adopted by Damayanti 
in one of the oldest portions of the Mahabharaia. when she seru 
□ut the Gayaks to search for the lost Nala; nay, a mode not 
unprecedented in medieval Europe itself, when the parties of 
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strolling mfnne-smgers perfomied sunplc diamaa like ’ Ancassin 
and Nicolelto* in )he manor hall. 

There arc many classes of Indian rhapsodists, but theso 
ballad-singers are undouhieJly the oldest and most pritniu've. 
Even bsfote the period of which we are now spealcingt in the 
time of the Pal Kings, as we have already tnenlionetit Bengal 
was rich in such ballad-chronicles. It is perhaps from (he great 
patronage whidi the Gay alts reedved from this particular 
■‘ftlt" dynasty, that a single performance of any 

narrative is called a Pdla lo this day. The 
one-atringed lyre which was used by a ballad-singer while 


Ceiri yaBij*. singing the glories of Gopi Pal. Is still known 
as the Gopi-yantre, after the name of ihe 
monarch. The poets who composed the songs of the Pal Kings 
were, in this reaped, diffetetii from the coinl-hards of Delhi of a 
later period, llie Renunciation of Gopi Charid, for Instance, 
WHS obviously not a subject that a man wa* hired and paid to 
sing. Its popularity and persistence were directly due to tJic way 
in whicli it struck the imagutaijon of the people and was 
taken up by the village Manga! Gayaks. The ballads of Behuta, 
or Manaaa Mangah have a similar source. Old systems of 
worship seem to fly before us, as we begin to thread the mares 
ol the history of the MangaJ Cans. For tosiance, we have 
the worship of the Planets^ probably introduced by the Scyiluc 
Bralimins In a very remote a^c. It ia my own belief that the 
story of Srivatsa and Chinta, which occurs in moit of 
the BenguL versions of the Mahahharata* and cannot be traced 
tutr In hnmmr to any known Sanskrit original, represents on 
attempt, fashionable at a certain period, to 
popularise llie worship of Saturn or Sani, liiroiigh lliesc IVlangat 


Cans, 

When we consider how much of the recitation, at any given 
performance, may be the rhapsodist*^ own composition and 
what portion Is derivative or traditional, we are able to realise 
the way in which this particular form must have contributed to 
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the growth of the great Epics. The Mangal Gayak )s account able 
to none, (or the source from which he thaws 
his narrative. He may take one part o( his 
recitative from one version of the story, and 
another from anolhert at his owq sweet will. His only respon¬ 
sibility is to please his audience. The songs with which his 
religious and descriptive passages are inierspcSBed may he his 
own. or traditional, or lyrics of unusual beauty that he has picked 
from other poets of the countryside. The chorus is m such 
rapport with him, that they vrill often begin the accompaniment 
in hushed fashion on the last words of his recitation, buisitng 
into fuller musk as lie enters on the song. Sometimes« agaiOf 
they will be silent until the song gives the signal. 

All this, which may seem to thoughtlcsa observers crude 
and unUlcrary, in actual fact constitutes the great value of the 
Manga] Gan. The fulh^ room is left to indivi- 
dual genius, and that fame and apfueciatlon 
which are the main stimulus to poets, are 
given in their utmost measure by the rapt audience vastly «- 
perienced in this form of composition and ready lo listen, spell¬ 
bound. for hours, if necessary, to a Gayak of unusual powers. 
It is thus easy lo ace how every pfirformnnee of a Mangal represents 
the net result of the whol ? past eitperlerrce of the thief Gayen 
and his chorus, in appiesling to their audiences. Each has acted 
and reacted on the other for many years, and a very successful 
form of Mangal will become more or less slcreolypcd, though 
not beyond the possibility of added refinement, and will be handed 
down from fnthei to son, from teacher to dldeiple, from masicr- 
singer to student or apprentice, generation after generation. 
Supposing now boiuc great poet to arise,—some Homer or 
Valmiki—these floating talcs and songs and ballads will be 
woven by Him, with his unique combination of critical and 
creative genius, into a strong coherent ehape. Definition and 
form are given to this. At suth a moment it may be written 
down, weeded of its vernacular impurities, its popular grossneaa 
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or cKance- vulgarities, but tbiobbmg with the Slrong *ynjpalhic« 
and dramatic insimet cf the common people who gave birth lo 
h* At thia poml, it appears aa if the impossible had laken 
place. The world receives a new epic and it bears on its front 
a single poet’s name. 

It is owing lo this popitlarizetion of old sJories by the piofes- 
stonal rhap odists that there is atill a possibility of epic poems being 
written in ihis country. Not only the subicct. but the poetical 
features of a connected narrative become quite familiar to all 
classes of people, and when the great poet comes, he has the 
double odvanUige of finding a vast body of raw poetic materia! 
at hand, and a wilL'ng audience educated to appreciate his subtlest 
acts of creative fancy. The poems of Chandi Manga!. Manasa 
Mangal, and die like, though they ceilamly do not bear com¬ 
parison with the great Endian Epics, !iave thus a triJy epic quality 
about them. They ace expressions of all the poetry of the race and 
hence we find them read and admired by millions—the illileraie 
masict forming by far the most devoted cf their admirers. 

At every stage of our past hisiory , these JjaHad-singeis have 

, , risen up from amongst tlie masses. New 

Nlffr , . I 'll. 

be^n ititt-oduced, m accorcJance 
with tlie las;c and fasliion of ihe period, the 
nature of the changing euvuonment. As the Gopi-yantra or one- 
atringed lyre of the old rbapsodigts tvas supplanted in a later age 
by the ffeho/a or violin and Achmi/an or cymbals, of our present 
Mangal Gayaks, so also the crown of the Chief Gayen is perhaps 
a new deporture. 

It la but natural that the Hindu Renaissance should have 
adopted this most convenient and powerful 

The Hltuiii ftcfittli'' Li^ 1^' FI 

•Mtcr iidi7|rf* the Mui. method tor populammg |-'auranic sloitea, and 

80, with the utmost 
vigour, improving ihc old ways, which had 
been natural only lo rustic singers, and adding such touches of 
hcigiiiened poetry as wae inevitably demanded by the deeper 
culture of the present audience- Under this head of additions 
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id accordaDce with new lastes, will fail those passages of dea- 
cilption and devotion, which are now expected, 

r liBvc already tefetred to the suhject-malter of these songs. 
The vast liicratuie of the Pauranic stories furnished the Gayahs 
with inejEhaiistlhle stores of Inspiration, Most of these stoiics 
are wrought by the Mangal Gayaks in high-strung pathos. Tlve 
story of the Great Haris Chandra, for inslnnce, is one of tltelr 
favourite aubjcclE. TItia mighty king, after 
ClZlldr^^ havlrig performed the Aavamedha and other 

sacrificea, felt that there was no monarch in 
the -world who was as righteous as he. He was indeed one of 
the most truthful of men. but die vanity that he secretly indulged 
in ihe receyscs of his heart waa to be rooted out in order to make 
him a perfect man. A severe trial follows i—'Visvamilra, the 
sage, seeks to complete and manifest Haris Chandra’s passion 
for truth. He appears before the king and seeks gifts. Haris 
Chandra whose bounty is unlimited promises to give him what¬ 
ever he would seek. The sage asks for his whole kingdom. 

The king has already pledged his word and 
^ there is tio escape. He leaves the kingdom 
and witlv Kia Queen Saivya and (he prince 
Rohitasva goes a-begging. But the sage will not let liim atone 
even in this plight. He comes to the king and asks for 
dakshina, the religious fee which must be added to all kinds of 
gifts to a Brahmin, He could not, he said, accept the kingdom 
if a fijicd surn was not paid on this head. The King finding 
no remedy sells his wife and son to a Brahmin 
anti he himself becomes the slave of a Dom, 
one of those low-born men, who serve in the 
funeral ground, and thus meets the demand of Visvamiiia. 

He Is bidden by his master to watch and serve in the funerat 
ground during the night. It is a cloudy night and 
the rays of stars shine feebly over the grounds 
from which appears here and there the lurid 
light of funeral pyres tltat only increases the gloom of the place. 
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A mourner comes, carrying a young Ind iti her arms, and 
tmplorea, in a pedous tone, help for ciematjtig the dead child- 
Haris Chandra at once recognises in her his heJoved Queen, the 
dead body being of his own son, ihe prince Rohitasva who died 
of snake^btte on that very day. The Interview between the royal 
conpte in that plight becomes heart-tending; the king of the 
world In the guise of a Dom m rags, and ihe Queen Saivya whose 
beauty and characta were the themes of the 
songs of the Magadlia bardo, lowly at his feel 
in the agonies of insupportable grief. 

The whole story is tragic and full of tender pallios. Raja 
Haris Chandra suHers for the sake of truth. Tltere is no other 
compulsion throughout all these trials than that which springs 
from within,—from a sense of duly, which with men of high 
character always carries the strongest force. The Gaycn sings 
in a melodious strain and his voice trembles with lendci emoden, 
as !>c dcacrib:i9 the sufferings ol die King. The pathos cteaicd 
by the woes of the Qaeen and of the Prince melt the auiiltence to 
tears, and the silence that prevails over that vast congregation is 
only intorrupted by occasional sobs—the Cliief Singer s tone 
ringing in strains of tender wuil which is heard 
in that assembly like the plaintive sound ol a 
single lyre and the story becomes more fcaJ 


than any history. 

In all this, I have tried to show how great an inltuenee was 
exercised on the minds of the people, by the Bengali versions of 
the Puranas. I shall now proceed to deal with some of the popu¬ 
lar translations themselves which have helped to educate the 
masses of Bengal, and also to form their characleT, for the last 
five centuries. 


Ill) rrans/ffllfons of the Ramayana 

The translation of the Ramayana by Kriltivasa is by far 
the most popular book In Bengal. Five hundred years have 
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gone by, since the dak oi ils compoaidoti, and still neiuly 
a hundred thousand of copies are annuaHy 
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sold in Bengal. 1 found the hill people of 
Ttppera, who speak the Tippera dmlect, 
purchasing copies of this work when they came down 
to the plains. It is in fact the Bible of ihe people of the 
GangeUc valley, and it is for the most part the peasants who 
read it. 

Kiittivasa has left a graphic account of hb own ancestry, 
u, Li t. and of the earlier portion of his life. Owing to 
the omis^on of ccftdn tiAmes, however, from 
this autobiographical notice, an. irnportanl problem louchitig his 
career remains unsolved. It has not been definitely aecertained 
who the Emperor of Gam was, referred to by him as his patron, 
by whose order he translated the Rainayana. 

We know for certain that he was boni in Fehruary, 
154(> A.D., on the 30th of die Bengali tnoniK 
Mngh—the Sri Panchami day, when Siirasvuii, 
tile goddess of learning, b worshipped In Bengal. Tiie goddess 
no doubt looked with a benign smile upon ibe new-comer, who 
heard at hU birth the hymns recited by the Brahmins, and the 
sound of the conch-sbelU blown by the women. We may pte- 
aume Jurlher that the goddess granted tlic baby the boon of 
KriUtvasa gives an tnletesliug story of his 
sneesrors. They were Kulina Brnlimins des¬ 
cended from SriKatea who came to Bengal from 
Kanauj at the call of King Adbur In 
732 A. D." Noraainha Ojba, i7th in decent from Sbrihnrsa, 
was the prime minister of King Vedonuja, whom we identity with 
King Danuja Madhava of Svarnagrama. Narasinha Oiha 
left Eastern Bengal and settled in the village Fulia in 24-Parganas 
probably in 1246 A.D., owing to the disturbance which followed 
art invasion of Suvarnagrama by ELinpetor Fakiruddln, Nara 
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3mtia*« 80 Q CATVesvara known for hia large-heat leclneas and 
his son Murari Ojha was by lar the most dietinguiahed scion of 
Kia itluatrtons family, if we are to believe the uccounie given by 
Krittivasa. He ihua says of Mutarl Ojha : 

*'iVlorari* was a great man, and was always engaged in 
religious pursuila. He was known for bis 
entreme piety and was esteemed by all. No 
one ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of 
life or by {fusion. He was handsome in appearance. His 
scholarsliip In religious lileiature was as great as that of Markandeya 
or of Vyas.” 

Muiari Olha's son Vanamali was the father of our poet. In 
bis autobiographical skelcb Kriuivasa gives 
details about the position held by lus uncles 
and cousins, tagethcr with a description of their personal qualifies* 
tioivs which we otntl. Whetr Kritlivasa enleir^l his eleventh year 
he wen I to read in a Tof on the buiiiks of tire Bara Canga.t 
There he read Sanskrit, Grammar and poetry, for many years. 
When he completed hir eduratlon, he wailed on the king of 
, Caur with a view to obtain some recognition 
cAjion TW144 iKc oF Kis wialsrahip^ He nao com]>o^dl firve 

EmpcrCi of Gfluj'. I ^ A 1 . . . . 

elegaiiL veises m praying for an inter- 

view with the king and had sent this through one of the officers 
of the royal guards. At about 7 o'clock in the morning, 

the guard come bock carrying with him a golden staQ, He 
approached Kiiltivaaa and informed him that his prayer was 
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granted and thai Ke was ordered to lead him to the Empaor. 
ICnttivasa followed the officer througii nine successive gatcSf 
and came to the prsence of the king, who sat on a throne, lion- 
Lice in his majesty. *‘On his right sat the minister Jagsdananda 
and behind him was Sunanda a Qrahmin. On lus left 
was Kedai Khan. The sovereign was talking gaily with his 
ministers and coin tiers. /Vraongst tiiese was Oandharva Ray, 
Itandsome as a Gandharva, who was held m great esteem by the 
whole court. Three of the minisleis were standing by the king 
who was in a humorous mood. Tliere were also Sune^r. Srivatsa 
and other Justices of the peace; Mukunda, the Couit-Pandil, with 
attractive looks, and Jagadananda Ray, son of the prime minister. 
The Durbar of the king shone like the presence of the gods, and 
I was charaed with the sight. The King was in a jovial mood, 
many distinguished people were standing beside him. In scveial 
ports of the palace songs and dances were going on, and all the 
people were moving to and fro in a great hurry. A red mat was 
spread ill the courtyard and over it iWe was a striped cotton 
sheet; a beautiful silk canopy hung overhead, and the monarch 
was there enjoymg the sunshine of ihe monlh of Magfca. i look 
Tlw my stand nt some distance from his maiesty, but 

■«ctf kvn JiiRi kln«U)^ lUI J -ti-i , J'J* 

«rKiA^»}iim to tima- tnc wiih AiB hand lo nearer. 

J.IC iAb ^ minister loudly pronounced the royal order, 

requiring me to approach the King, which 1 did In all Haste. I 
siood at a distance of four euhits from him, 1 recited seven verss 

»s9 c^t w eiS* ( 

II 
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io SanskriU to which he lisleotKl attentively. Five gods mspired 
me, aod by the grace of Saiasvati, the rhyme and metre came 
spontaneously. Sweet were the verses and varied were their 
metres. The king was pleased and ordered me to be garlanded. 
Kedar Khan sprinkled drops of sweet-scented sandal on my head. 
The King presented me with a silk-robe. He asked his courtiers 
what gift would best become the occasion. They replied, 
‘ Whatever Your Majesty may deem (it. The recognition of Your 
Majesty is the only true reward of merit.* Then they advised 
me to ask of the King whatever \ might want, I replied, ' Nolliing 
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do I accept from any one. Gifts ] avoid. WKatever 1 do, I care 
for glory alone* No scholar, liowever gr^t, can blame my 
verses.' 

“The King was pleased with my answer and requested me to 
^ compose the Ramayona. With this token of 

o. Sciwlw recruit ion from him 1 left the court. People 

from alt parts of the capital thronged to have a 
sight of me, deeming me a wonderful man. They said, * Blessed 
me you, O Scholar of Fulia, you are amount the scholars what 
Valmiki was amongst the sages.* By the blessings of m 3 ' parents 
and with the authority of my master. I completed sev^ cantos of 
the Ramayana.** 
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In tbs work MabavamBavati by Dbmvaiumda 

Misra, wrilten in the year 1495, we find ihb mention of 
Krittivaaa.: *’Krittivosa, die ivise poet, who is of aquiet nature, 
and peace, loving diapositioo, and viery popular." 

The court, referred to In the autobiographical account, vvos 
in all probability that of Kamsa Narayana of Tahirpur, 

Jagadananda, the minister, refened lo by 
Ail JikiiliiricKl laviri#. pOCt, WAS fl OCpheW of tKc Raja. 

Mukunda, the chief Pandit of the court, 
was probably Mukunda Bhaduri whose son Srikiiana was 
the prime minister, and whose grandson Jagadananda was a 
minister of the court. They were all Varendia Brahmlna. Tire 
title Khan afluted to the name of a courtier named Kcdar shows 
the court of this liiiiB to have been already subjected lo iVluham- 
madan influence. In a manusaipl copy of the Aranyakanda of 
the Ramayana, we find ICrittivasa lameniing ovet his failing 
health and his sufferings. 

The Ramoynna by Kriltivasa, as we find it in print, is not at 
all the book chat Krittivaaa wrote In Bengal, 

Tius kllH polxlklAJ 1 I 1 _] J J 

And thulil'O* in ihe whcrC VCrnaCUls^ W 0 S 3 QOpt*Sd SL 5 a FEl^nB 

of popular teaching, all good works used to be 
recast by those who copied them at subsequent peiiDds, The 
wotds which grew obsolete, and forms of eiprcsalohs that became 
unfashionable, in course of time, were changed by copyists There 
were also interpolations and omissions on a large scale, by reason 
of which after a few centuries the whole wort would present a 
form in many points different from the original. But the general 
tone was as a rule preaervedi and those who made changes, or 
otherwise added to the poem, adapted themselves more or less to 
its style. Kriltivasa and Chaucer were nearly contempor^y. 
But what a difference between them 1 The Ramayana of Krittl- 
vasa, passing through constaiit changes to suit the tastes of the 
modems, is ev*ui now a fountain of inapirailon to milfiona of 
people, whereas The Canterbury Tales' lies on the shelf amongst 
the classics, and Is approached by the learned only. Historically 
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of course such a state of things does not coTnntend llself. What 
the original poem of Kcittivasa was like can now be only dimly 
guessed under the mass of later interpolations and atteratlons. 
By the efforts of the Vangiya Sahitya Parlsad, a number of 
very old MSS, of the Ramayana have been secured with a view to 
the recovery of the genuine poem of Krittivasa, Their different 
readings, however, are a puzzle to our scholars. But when we 
consider the vast influence that ihU poem in its modernised form 
is still exerting, after the lapse of SOO years, on the education of 
the masses in Bengal, we do not realfy know how far we should 
regret the loss of the original poem, the Quaint and antiquated 
form of which could afford only a philological interest. It must 
be stated here that the poetry of the original work has not suffered 
at alt by these changes The country people, true to their strong 
poetical instincts, have preserved the really beautiful and interest* 
lug passages while they SimpiiGed and modernised the style- 
interpolations and changes have been made chiefly with the object 
of introducing into the poem leading thoughts of the succeeding 
ages. Vaisnava poets, particularly, have enhanced the charm of 
the book by adding a devationa) element, which, in (he present 
shape of the poem, forms one of its chief features. 

The changes wrought in the poem have been great. We can 
now trace in it the interpolating bimds of Vaisnavas as well as 
Saktaa—followers of those two different cults who showed such 
bitter animosity towards each other for so many centuries. The 
s^ork being, as 1 have said, the most popular in Bengal, different 
religious sects missed no opportunity to introduce their own 
various doctrines, and pass them on in the name of Kritiivasa, 
These are tike the advertisements on the covet of a shilling-novel. 
There could not be a better method for propagating a religious 
creed, and Krktivaso not only helped tHe circulation, but his name 
added weight to the doctrines ihemselves- 

Kfitiivasa's Ramayana at the present day Is a curious medley 
in which the different elements of Pauranic religion have found 
a place, and it docs not follow Valmihi's original poem very 
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closely. As far aa Krittivasa was concentedt he was probahly 
faithful to Valmiki, though he abridged him. We come to this 
concluston on comparing the earlier manuscripts; tlte older the 
MS.j the nearer it is to Valntihi'a Epic. 

The story of Rama's exile which forma the main theme of the 
Ramayana ia briefly this ;— Ram is to ascend the throne by live 
wish of hia father King Dasaiatha. He is dressed gorgeously, 
hts person decked with jewels, hb rich apparel disusing the sweet 
scent of sandal; he is delighted with the prospect of hts coronation 
the people applaud his virtues and look forward 
to itis being crowned a king. Ram is talking 
gaily about hb good fortune with hb beautiful 
bride Stia. when he is suddenly called, at dawn of day, to the 
appartments of hb royal father, old Dasaratha, He passes 
through the streets, which ring with the joyous shouts of men and 
women greeting him. The capital ta decked 

Tnc«cmi£iB Coronn ■. i rt 4 i >^+1 

iiiwi. With nawm and baJinerB- The an is 

fragrant. Everywhere, throngs of people 
wail to catch sight of Ram, whose beauty of person, matchless 
valour, truthfulness and anxiety to Kelp the poor and needy, have 
endeared Kim to all hearts. Ram comes into the presence of the 
old monarch, but there he meets with a strange spectacle ; the 
king ia shedding tears and dares not look at hb dear son. Ram 
is awc'^striken. like a traveller treading on venomous snake that 
lies in hb path. His step-mother Kaikeyi, the favourite Queen 
TK« liankhmirtit Dasatstha, sIts beside her husband in an 

attitude on which the firm ness of a fell purpose 
13 apparent—her features inspired with strange emotions, which 
do not betray any softness of heart. Ram makes his usual 
obeisance to both. Tlie king weeps like a child, and hangs his 
head ; but the queen speaks out. Taking advantage of an old 
vow which Dasaiatha made to her, she has extorted a prombe to 
banish Ram for fourteen years, and to place her own son* 
Bharata, on the throne of Ayodhya. To thb. Dasaiatha adds in 
great grief that, promise-bound as he is, he is helpless; but hb 
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son can easily take the throne by foice ^ and this he ought to do. 
The people of Ulttira Koaala will give hint fuQ support In suck an 
attempt. Ram for a motnent stands silent as a statue. Only a 
moment ago he dreoinl of an Empire. Now he feds, with the 
ascetics, that man'^s true greatness lies in the saciihce 
that he makes, ?uid that earthly magnthcence cannot realty 
give him glory. At this, he throws away his jewels and hU 
rich apparel, disnusses the state'Caniage that brought him 
here, waives aside the royal umbrella and with a lirniness of 
purpose which is dignity itself, he puts on the bark of a tree, 
turns an ascetic, and leaves the palace. His half-brother 

Laksmana and the b»eau!iful princess Sita, of whose fair face even 
the Sun and Moon were scarcely hitlierto 

Lalamwui Will Siu ii j ^ i f it i >ti- 

foiliaw hifti aUo>vi!o to have ^ peep, follow nun, t his 

daughter of iht pious and re vexed Janaka^ the 
King of IVlithila, can by no means be petauadetJ to bve in iKe 

palace without her Lord ; she throws away her jewels, and her 
tender feet, coloured with beautiful o/io, tread the bare earth 
with its thorny paths, while the people of Ajodhys lament wildly, 
as they see the royal couple and the prince Laksmana leave the 
capital in such a sad plight. The old King Dasaratha is cruahed 
to death under the heavy burden of sorrow, Bharata, son of 
Kaikeyt, comes to Ajodhya, and hears of the machlnslions of his 
mother only to be struck with grief. Followed by the loyal 
subjects of AJodJrya he overtakes Ram in the forest: abandoning 
his own royal dress, be walks on loot and falls at his brother's feet 
begging htm, with tears, to take the kingdom. But Ram will not 
accept this, Bharata, however, cannot be persuaderl to relum 
without Ram. Ram prevails upon him at last, giving him hts 
sandals, which be carries on his head and places on the throne, 
pgroclaiming himself to be the r^ent of Ram’s shoes and ruling 
the kingdom In that capacity. Ram goes to the 
Dandakaranya groves, where the lofty peaks of 
Chitrakum, the beautiful lake Patnpa, the silver 
streams of the Ma n d a klni gtidling the foot of Chitrakuta~-the 
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manifold beauties of I he piemresque scenery of the Dalcsinatya 
and the evet'changing aeaaods aJIay iheit Kean's grief, and iKe 
royal couple and the prince L^iksmana pass their days, restored 
to peace of mind, and even to Itappiness. In the Mth year of 
* exile. Sita is carried off by Ravana. the Raksasa 

King of Lanka, and Ram vith the help of 
Sugriva, King of Kiskindhya, wages a dreadful 
war to recover his wife. In Lanka. Slln resists all the persuasions, 
threats and oppressions of Ravana. She is resigned in her forlorn 
condition bui firm and rescluic in her mind. Ram obtains victory 
over the Raksasa King and recovers Sita and 
returns with her to the capital aflei fourteen 
years. He ascends the throne of Ayodbya, but his subjects 
express their doubt about Sita's hdelity during her ilay at Ravana’s 
palace; and Ram. only to satisfy the people, 
banishes her, though he knows her to be fault¬ 
less. For the purpose of the Aavamedha or horse-sartiflce 
ceiemoity which be holds after a time, the subjects hope ihai 
the king will marry again, us without a queen such ceremonies 
cannot be performed But Ram makes a golden image of Sitn, 
and says that he has but one wife; she has been true to him in 
all his sufferittgs and he does not. for one moment, suspect to 
be faithless. He knows her to be pure as purity iiself ; and he 
has banished her only because he could not prove his own convic¬ 
tion to others. In the capacity of a king whose principal duly is 
to win the good wishes of his people, he has sacriHced all the 
happiness of his life and he is more miserable by doing so than 
the moat miserable of his subjects. He performs the horse-sacrifice 
ceremony, sitting beside the golden image of Site. Not long 
after this, she is hrotighi by the sage Valmiki, to whose hermitage 
she was. to the court of Ram. There she stands, with down¬ 
cast eyes like the young moon, the poet says, in its second day. 
The people are struck dumb at the sight of the lovely queen ^that 
beautiful Sita who in her youth went to the forest of her ovm free 
will, out ol devotion to Rum. and triumphed over the unheard-of 
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pcxsecutiaiis of Ravanat wko cow, ihougH subjected to 

repeated wrongB by her htjubaiid« as ever, a auppHant of his 
grace. When the question of her trial is again raised, hovi-ever. 

,, the queen calls upon her mothert the Earth, to 

ti) iiir *n^ sJ hm open and late her to herself. Verily ahe has 

molnci Ine Kartb. . , , , , , 

been her true daugmer, ever since ahe was 
found by Jaoaka, the King, in the furrow of a field , and she 
is a patient sufferer of wrongs even as the Earth herself. A cavity 
opens, al these words, and the Earth in the guise of a stalely 
woman appears from within. Sita throws herself into her aims, 
and, with her last looks haed on Ram, enters in, and dis¬ 
appears. 

This is in brief the story of the Ranrayena. ll is full of 
^ ' tender and pathetic interest. Its tales of 

Xw aDholilk49 iniiij- 

mofx c:cth»iuid righteousness, of iJfe-long clevoiinn, of holy 

P&u^nk rtorln. SI tr 

aclheience to otie s vows and soltar- 

tngs have an ennobling inBuence on tbe people at large, and 
they are never weary of hearing them recited. 

One point need be mentioned here. The stories of the 
Puranas never involve their readers in a merely tragic interest. 
The suSeiings that raise a man’s character— martyr do ms for the 
sake of virtue, are the subjects which they take up. The poem 
attracts the reader by its literary excellence, by some romantic 
motive appealing to the ordinary mind; but, in addition, theie is 
a great purpose to be traced in this Pamanic literature, underlying 
and hallowing the realistic scenes. Tills purpose is not made 
inartifitically prominent, but it works half-revealed as the great 
moral Law that runs through the affairs of men in this world. 
Jn India religion is not dissuciated from any department of thought; 
in poetry, in philosophy and even in logic, the chief point, the 
Indian writers have in view, b spiriluaUty, which to their eyes is 
the finer essence of life and without which life sinks into 
grossoesB. Their earthly habitations are meant as temporary 
rcaidencca which always have lattice* and apertures open toward* 
heaven. 
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Details of the changes which have been made by later poets 
in the original work of Ktittivasa wll! be dealt with in the chapter 
on Vaisnavism, 

The great popularity of Krittivasa cannot but strike any one 
Titff st«.i who visits Bengal Through ihe cocoanut and 

*^^**^''“***'* mango groves which half conceal the thatched 
roofs of the vltlagesi let one pass by the narrow 
muddy road, in the stillnesB of the night, when nature, as it were, 
drowses, with the drooping leaves of the trees and the waning 
light in the cottages, and he will mark here and there some 
small merchant or craftsman, sitting beside His lamp and poring 
over the pages of the Ramayana, which he chants, as he reads, 
in a sing-song voice, that chimes in, with ihe droning of the 
beetles and the sound of the falling leaves. 

Numerous writers after Kriltivasa translated the Ramayana 
„, , , iftto Bengali, but none of them could ever rival 

DtKei iBinalMtiiiiiu af , . , , , , , , 

ti»e RamaFan^ nis popularity OT tliTow hts great work into the 

shade, though some of the subsequent liansta- 
lions display a highly finished style of composition. The reasons 
which have determined this preference for Kriuivasa are hvo-foid. 
(1} Krittivasa, of all the transJators of ihe Ramayana, has made 
the nearest approach to reproducing that pathos which is admit* 
tedly the strengtli of Valmiki^s great epic. (2) The unmatched 
simplicity of Krittivisa's translation commends it to the masses 
more than any other literary quality. This simplicity of the 
Bengali recension is also on the lipes of Valmiki- 

Of the other translators of the Ramayana, we must first 
name Sasthivara Sen who was bom at Jhioar- 
dwip. the modern Jhtnerdt in Vikrampur in 
ihe district of Dacca. He belonged to the 
Vaidya or physician casle and lived more than tliree hundred 
years ago. Sasthivara and hts son Qangadas were voluminous 
writers. The son completed what the father had left unfinished, 
Tlicy translated not only ihe Ramnyaim, hut also the Moha- 
bharaia, and wrote po?m3 l>estdes 'ti honour of Manosa Devi, 
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SasthivaiB ia precise and short. Gangadas is rathei eiabcratc and 
more poetk in his deacriptions. Here axe a few ibes from 
Gangadas Sits prays to be taken to the bosom of her mother^ 
Earth, when her sufferings grow unbearable. 

* Tear-drops finer than pearls fell from her eyes as she 
addressed Ram. her husband, in a tone that 
^ trembled with great grief. ' You are the Lord 

of the world and the help of the helpless, O King t You know 
best whether 1 have been true or not. I am the dattghter of 
Eiarth and 1 am youi wife. Cod created me for the pcrsonihcation 
of sorrow. You desire to place roe under public trial , as many 
times as you please, before the peopte, even as one might do to a 
harlot. Such an insult as this trial roy heart will no longer bear, 
Sita bids you a hfe-long farewell, and begs permission at yotxr 
feet to depart for ever. None in this world could I count upon 
as my refuge, excepting you. May you, Oh lord, be my 
husband in all my future births L Saying this, Sita in deep 
distress, began to cty, *0 mother, mother f you can bear, O 
mother, the burden of all mortal things, but not the stmow of 
your own daughter 1' * * 

ftw <t:*t « 
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If thiil had heea a Lfanalatioii from the origmah I would not 
have cared to cjuote it. But all who know iKe Sanskril; epic will 
attesL the imperioua tone of 'iImj brief expressions that fell from 
Sita ill the m^metit of daserting the world- In tlie extract quoted 
above, on the other hand, she speaks like a ilmple Bengali 
woraan *md though we mm here the lofty reticence and 

composure of the originals yet one cannoi fail to admire the great 
iniight and refinement vvith which Cangadns has portrayed Sitaa 
mingling of pride and sweetness. 

The date of the composition of Dvija Durgaram^s Iranslatirm 
^ ^ of the Ramayana i® unknown; but ihiB author 

flourished after Krittivasa of whose poem he 
speaks with great respect in the preface, 

Jiigat Ramp the nexi great translator of the Ramayanar was 

born In ihe village Bhufuip three mile* to iKe 

tbm, A D, I * ri . . , T C7 

south-VpXSt or Raiuganh a sfauon on the tLast 

Indian Railw*ay, Close to this village on the aoulh ate the Vehari 

Nath Hills. On the w'est rise I he historic ranges of Panchakota^ 

On the north flows the strong, though narrow, current of the 

Oamodara like a silver line ilirou sandy banks. 1 he scenery 

of the village is brautrful and the place is ** a meet nurse lor the 

poetic child/* Jngat Ram was a gifted poet. He was set to the 

task of translating the Ramayana by Raghimath Sin ha Bhupp 

Raja of Panchakotn, and completed ihe work in 1655 A-D* He 

also began lo write another book called Dufga Pancharatri which 

ho did not live to complete. The last cantos of ihis were wrillon 

fny his son Ram PrasaJ Ray in 1680 A. D. 

^'"**'*' Jagat Ram's Ramayana Kaa a lacy and apaik^ 

linu *lylc and waa al one lime much appre- 

daled. 

Next conies Sarada Mangala by Siva Chaion Sen, a Vaidya* 
bom in iKe village of Kaihadia in Vikiampur 
S»« cUnu) district of Dacca. This recension of 

the Ramayana was compoi^ed in the laUcr piirl of the 18th 
century. 
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Th» aulhox's real nvnc ivbs Nityananda and Adbhula- 
charya was his tille. He began the work 
(wTlT nf tamdalion wKfin he was yet a boy and 

tirought his work to completion in 1742 A. D 
Kavichandra was the title, Sankstd beLag the name of iJie 
poet. Many chapters and passages from this 
y<u^ *" * ’ Ramayana Irave been added to that of Kritti- 

vasa, and rn the shape In which we find the 
latter poem now, it owes largely to these additions. The welU 
knowi) humorous canto of Angada Raybar or Interview between 
Angada, as ambassador, and Ravana, which is now inseparable 
from Krittivasa^s Ramayana, was written by Sankara Kavi- 
chandra. Besides this translation of iKc Ramayana, he wrote 
many other poems, all of which are charactoised hy a lively 
poetical spirit. Kavichandra was one of the most voluminous of 
old Bengali writers.* 


1 have foitnit 44 pn«fn* kn all hy thka aoUror. Kavichandra riimlaucl the Baaiayana. 
lliaMahabliPiaIa.«M)tha fiWvata IaIq flamiJl, Tht 46 paemt, murnaiatod hetoiv. tall 

uadet one M llw olJief *(f ihcaa lhfc« Btaapa, t tnentfoni In itw tisi the date*, whcic avail' 

tyn whkL ^^SS- iJiaI J Inund were c: 4 (li||g^ 

il) Akmu Affxmiiiii, IbA:} AvDi 

AiiirofW VpAh^m, im A D. 

Ariufict Chtitcft, tM7AJ>. 

I4J Alitioet SMncUauuiJ^ji 169*1 A.D. 
l5l LTAchKcVEbll F«W, A.p, 
l6l Liddh^btt SatnTAii. ItM. A.D, 

\ 7 \ EkMkiAiftrt Fisk, 1660 AD. 

^6) KutftabwIhA. 

KAflVamunii |fi|3 A.D. 

I K0» Kapkift 

iJll Koniii fsftm Fu}*^ 1673 A.D. 

|l3l KauiuLT 3«wiViiiAltpAii^ 1670 AD. 

113} 16^^ A.O. 

(14^ C«ruCl(iitiv Ifl73 A.D. 

CItUm Kr4iu UpakKyAQ, 

|I6> Dium PuMDA, 

( IT) P*tM 1655 A D 
Divi 

(I9| DnHUpAl^r Varin Hmiu* (70l2 A.D 
<20 1 Draupihdlr Sv4ypkmv*rfL' 
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He was bom in Paima, a village near Logo in (be diatiici: of 
Baokiira. Babu Makhan Lai Banerjce, a descendant of Sankara 
through one of his daughters, has, at great pains, collected a com' 
pleie manuscript of Sankara's works which, however, he is not 
able to puhTiah for want of funds. Kavichandra lived about the 
end of the 16lh century. 

UtiMiun Bui4r«tM. fhe Ramayana by Laksmati Bandyopadhyaya, 
was composed in the middle of the ( 7th century. 
The Ramayana, by Balatam Bandyopadhyaya, was wriltcn in 

Biiilar>ai Band comparatively modern times. It was complied 
dliTva, IBJSA D?* in (836 AiD. Babuam Bandyopadhyaya was 
born in the village of Meters m the district of 
Nadia; he dedicated hir works to Madhava, his household God. 


Dhittr* Ckfirift*. 

Nimd* VicLiyJISa A.D. 

<23) PutkidtAf Bnaih* Sips. 

E24) Hviaab. 

(S> Pnkliul* Clwtkifiu, 1664 A-D, 
C26k r673 AuD. 

(27) Vmli* p«ir*, I6?S AD. 

[25j Udjrosft 

iW) Bkimm PjUiTJt. 

KnArtiB Patt^ 

Oh s»ty* Pmrr«p A-D. 
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03^ RadLllc. 1660 A D. 
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D5) 

(.36) HuIctbifiJ HuuiAf 
(37) S^ttninei Y nAj| ka 
C30) SivI Upaltkympt. 

(39] SIIbHaim- 

(40) Huia ChKtidfvr (796 A.D. 
Adli)ntiiLp RuDJuruft, 1743 AJ7: 

( 42 ; Ahgpd K»xk«x. 
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In the originat poetn of Valmiki, Ram chiefly hguie* as a 
great mao only. Id Adikanda and Utlaia- 
^ kanda.—the ftrat canto and the last * which, 

according to scholars, did not form part of die 
oiiginal poem, there arc incidents diet prove him to he an in car Ra¬ 
tion of Vianu. In the other five l^andea or caotoa. however, 
which we believe to he the genuine epic of Valmlki, lie mainly 
appears to us as a great man guided by the noblest of impulses, 
and this high character mpiiies no help of a tnyiliological kind to 
commend him to the reverence of the people. The Hindu mind, 
however, has undergone a change since the original epic was 
composed. Ram has now become, tn the eyes of the people, an 
incarnation of Visnu and his name for millions is a synonym for 
God. To a writer who believes in the divinity of Ram with all 
his heart, the epic is no longer a mere poem, every word of h is 
divine. The Bengali recensions of the Ramayana, os also the 
Hindi Ramayana by Tulsi Das, dJlTer in this point from the 
original Sanskrit epic. Whenever the vernacular poets attempt to 
descrihe any episode of Rani's life, (he ercpressiotis they use, in 
ihc excess of tlidr devotional fervour, verge on the phraseology of 
sermons and prayers, and we miss in them the vigoinijs realistic 
descriptions of the originaL Here is an account of the rainy season 
by Ram Mohan who lived in the last part of the 
eighteenth century, TKe poet labours under an 
overwhelming idea of Ram's divinity, and catmot forgel this even 
while giving an account of natural scxnery at a particular season. 

* ** In (he month of .Asadha the newly Formed clouds appear 
in the sky, and I Bnd the beautiful dsrk blue 
complexion of Ram, mirrored in them. It 
thunders continually. The sound foils upon my 
ear like the twanging of Ram's bow-string. The lightning flashes 
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at inlervals. Even so flashes the ftgutc of Ram in tlie mmd of a 
ijevotce. At the eight of the fiew*b<itn clouds«the peacocks dance 
for joy. So arc goodly men overjoyed at the sight of Ram> Rain 
pours incessantly on the earth. How like the tears that Ram shed, 
in his grief for Sila \ Tlius lotus bloama in itic lake, as shines the 
image of Ram in the minds of his devotees. The bees suck honey 
never leaving the lotus. Even so do the minds of the spirituai 
cling to the feet of Ram Chandra. The diirst of iJhe bird Cliataka 
is allayed by ibe rain as it falls. So are the passions of the flesh 
soothed by the presence of Ram, The rivers and streams ran 
swiftly lo lose themselves in the ocean, as the univeiec moves onward 
to lose Jtaclf in Ram. The rain-drops soothe ihc heart of the earth, 
as the weary and the heavy-laden are ecotbed by Ram's name.*‘ 

En spite of its ingenuity which might have made it artificial, 
this poem is full of simple faith. But, however this be, there is 
nothing to he found in the origtoal Sanskrit poem of Vabnikt wbicb 
would give any opportunity to die poet for indulging in aucb 
fancies. 
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Of ali the tran^Iallons of the Ramayana which followed 
Kriltivasa's woik^ that by Rughonondan 
Goswatni Is decidedly the hest^ This has beett 
published by the Baltala publishing fums in 
Calcutta. It comiaands a good sale. Tlte author was a learned 
man, and his wrhiiigs display faultless rhyme, and a great coiO' 
mand over language, ll b a work which attracts more by the 
richness of its rhythmical expression, its fiiusKed style of compoffi' 
tion, and its variety of metre than by pathos or power of delineating 
character and Feelings. It is based not only on the Ranrayana of 
Valmiki but also on the Hindi recension by Tulsi Das, and on 
some of the Puranas in which the story of RamcKandra la re-told, 
Tlie author was bom in the village Mar in the district of 
Biirdw'an and completed the Rama-Rasayana. as lii$ poem is called, 
in the middle of the 18th century. He belonged lo the illuairlcius 
family of Nityananda: and hb fatherb name was Kborimohan 
Coswami. He dedicated tire book to Radha-Madliava, the 
tutelary deity of his family. 

It b dilficull to show in tranfllation the rhythm and the 
elegance of metre of a particular language, and these are the jorte 
of Raghunandanab wrilmgs. He pleases the ear more often than 
he touches the heart, t sltall make an attempt to traiuEate a short 
passage from the Rama-Rasayana, below, 

• ** Now Ram made himsdf ready for the battle with a 
gladsome heart. With the tender bark of a tree he girded himself 
lightly, Hb thick matted hair he circled about hb head. Hard 
armour he wore that htted him close/* 
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Wc feel diat m the translationt the rich has become poor. 
When a very ordinary idea is made to sparkle by mere iivcahK of 
expreaslon, it loses all its hcauiy. as soon as it Is stripped of ihal 
particular garb: and Raghunandan will be a poet only lo those 
%vlio know Sanskrit well, or speak a Sanskritic language. 

The Ramayana by Ramgovlnda Das consists of 25,000 
RuBtfinririfl* Dai. slokas or verses and Is, therefore, voluminous in 
aiie. The author's grandfather's name is 
KuDjavihnri Das onJ his father's name Sivaram Das, The date 
of the composition of this poem is not known 

In my researdies amongst the Bengali villages, and from 
other sources ivos derived, in addition, a large mimher of Imnsla- 
tiona of particular episodes or portions of the Ratnayarut.. Again 
there are ninny other poems which treat of the story incidentally. 
Of these we name some below : — 

(1) Sn Dharma llihasa by dunam) Khnn. 

(2) Kauaalya Chaushika by Ram) Ivan Rudra. 

(3) Sitar Vanavasa by one who subscribes himself as a son 
of Guna Chandra. 

{4) Labkuscr \uddha by Lokanath Sen. 

(5) Panjata-hnrnna by Bhavam Noth, 

(6) Rayvara by Dvija Tulsi Das, 

(7) Ramer Svargarohana by Bhavanichandra. 

(8) Ltiksmana Digvijaya by Bhavani Das. 

(9) Ra may ana by Dvija Dayarama, 

flO) A story of the Ramayana by K .siram. 

0 1) jagat Ballabha's Ramayana. 

ft2) Bhusandi Ramayana by Raja Prithvi Chandra of Pakur- 

(13) Lanka Kanda by Fakir Ham (fclS. copied in 1902 A.D.), 

(14) Aranya Kanda by Vikoo SuUa Dos. 

(15) Kalnemir Rayvara by Kasi Nath, 

ITie above works, on the subject of the Ramayana, were 
written between the 14th and the l8Ui centuries. 
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(6) Tilvnslations of the Mahabharata 

The stoiy of the Mohahharaia is not so compact as that of 
the Ramayonn. It is by no mcana, howevef, 

ThiE AT * I 1 f I L ^1 I l_ ^ 

■n «fwttoiEii» ol i^imn ihc l«s populiit of ihc Iwp, I tit ManflDiiarata 

ilwiitiht- ^ ctwyclopedlc collection—an epitome of 

Indian thought and civilUation, the socccroive stages oi which 
are, it were, mirrored in it. Tlieic ia a Bengali adage which 
aayo, “ what is not found in the Bhomta ftkie Mahahhoiata) is not 
in Bharala (India)/' Round aboul tlie main plot—the great 
war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas,—there is a wild 
growth of won del-talcs in which the current literature and tiadi- 
I ions of ancient India are undouhteJly cmiang led. From the din 
of warfare to the quiet and contemplative philosophy of the 
Gita, the reader is earned without an apology ; and deflcriptions 
of heroic exploits and unmatched chivalry are inietapeised with 
accounts of austerities and penances undergone tor the sake of 
religion and with mythological acccunls of gods. To add a 
chapter to such a wuit is Uic easiest tiling that one con do. 
One haa simply to put a query In the mouth of Jamnejaya and 
that fievet-wearied narrator, the sage Vaisampayona, ts sure to 
relate whatever may he asked him in earth or heaven. The poem 
la like the tabled Sari of Draupadi wliich may be dragged out 
indefinitely to any length. In tlic Bengali versions, the poeiA lost 
no oppor tunit y lo inuoduce new stories and incidents from com¬ 
paratively modem life. The pathetic tale of Srtvaisa and Chinta 
b their addition ; and it is not the only one which they have 
added to the epic in its Bengali gaib. 

We need not proceed with the tale of the Mshabharata at 
Ti* cntikLia. Till! Tlic main story is not Uie whole 

pre-occupation of the poem; 1 he Gita sn die 
Udyoga Porvn, together with the moral and the spiritual discourses 
of Bhisroa in the Sand Paiva. yleida to no episode of the main 
plot, in the interest which they evoke in the mind of the readers. 
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The Bioxy of Na]a and Damayanti* oF Sakuntala, of Sarmislha and 
hundreds of such engrafied pieces^ which ate now in^parable 
from the main poem* have little bearing on the mcidenls of the 
Great War, An account of the Kauiavas and the Pandavas on!y 
would convey a very inadequate idea ol the con ten Li of the epic, 
Bi'ieRy speaking* ihe story is as follows:—The princes of the tines 
of Kuru and ol PandiJ w^^re bo:it an 1 brought up under dreum:- 
tan';ej which led to feelings of animosity on either side* ultimately 
bursting into the most sanguinary warfare on the fields of 
Kurukseira. The five brodiers* Yudhisthiia, Bhima^ Arjuna* 
Nakula and Sahadeva* tried by all possible means to avert the 
war, Thvy were the rightful heirs to half ihe kingdom; but 
Duryodhana and hb brothers would not pari with this. Yudhis- 
ihira^ the eldest Pandava, asked of Kmg Dtiryodhana a grant 
of five vdJages only* so thut the five hr others might have some 
refuge in the world. Even this Duryodhana refused to givCp 
^yhigt Nol half ihe earlh that may be covered by the point of a 
needle will 1 give wiihoul war/" Added to this were the greai 
wrongs commilted against the Pandavas by Duryodhana from 
boyhood upwaidsi—'the conspiracies to assassinate I hem, from 
each of which they had a narrow escapej. and the last act. 
surpassing all the rest*—the atrocious insult upon Draupadh the 
wife of tlic Pandavas. A war was inevitable and the Ksairiya 
Princes of India rallied on either side when it actually broke out. 
The Pandavas with the help of Ktbna gamed ihevictray, though 
nearly the whole race of Ksairiyas was eirtirpaled in a terrible 
battle that raged for eighteen successive days ince^anily on the 
plains of fCumksetra, Yudhislhira was afterwards smitten with 
remorse for having 'waged a cruel war which had resulted in the 
death of his relations and friends. This grief was accentuated by 
the news ol the death of Kdsna’—the incarnahan of Visnu and the 
great friend of the Pandavas. Yudhisthitap with hLs brothers and 
Draupadi* made the ereat pilgTimagc up the snowy ranges of 
Himalaya to Mount Meru* On the way each of the broihers 
dropped dead; and Yudhisthiraalone was left for the crowning 
21-I236B 
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flCen« of th^ MahabKarata* bis aaE:ctit into heaven m mortat 
foiTO, 

The eartieal Bengali recettsion oi the Mahabhaiata that we 
have come is hy a Brahmin poet« named 

Sanjaya who belonged to the illustrious family 
of Bharadvaja whom Adiaura of Cauda Itad brought la Bengal, 
The task of translaKng the eighteen Paritaa of Vyasa'a Mahahha* 
rata was immense and Sanfaya justly claims the credit due to the 
pioneer in this held. He frequently refers to his work in the 
following strain in his Bhonftrr. 

* '* The MaKahharata, which was like an ocean of impenc' 
liable darkness, is now unveiled to sight (made accessible to the 
morses) having been rendered into Bengali verses (Panehoff) by 
Saujaya." 

Vet Sanjaya's work is one of the shortest epitomes of the 
The bflttoiu due ib Mahabharata that we know of; it is characieitsed 
by simplicity of style, and does not even 
possess any uncommon poetic merit. The manuscripts of 
San>aya s Mahabharata have been recovered from all ports of 
Eastern Bengal. Tlie great popularity, it once commanded, is 
explicable only by reason of its being the carlirsi Bengali recension. 
Generally speaking, manuscripts oF Sanjaya's Mahabharata are 
very voluminous, as chapters written by subsequent poets have 
been added to them at different limes. The Adlparva by 
Rajendra Das, the Dronaparva by Oopi Nath Daltn and numerous 
compositions by other wrilcrs are now inseparable factors in many 
of such manuscripts 1 and these two poets at least excel Sanjaya in 
the wealth of their descriptions and in the beauty and elegance of 
their style. Sanjaya’s antiquated forms of eatpression give him no 
advantoge in contrast with Rajendra Dob's racy and poetic lines; 
yet the whole manuscript, about two-thirds of which belongs to 
other writers, is popularly known as the Mahabharata of Sanjaya. 
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This wTiler evidently then enjoys precedence because he vras the 
first in poinl of lime. Sanjaya takes care in hia Bhanita that his 
name may not be confounded with that of the great Sanjaya, 
gifted with clairvoyance, who relates the incidents of the war to 
the blind monarch Olidtatastra in the Mahabharata itself , and 
frequently emphasises the point of his authorship of the work 
as distinguished from their recitations by Sanjaya> We, however, 
know very little of bis life,—the autobiographical account which 
was undoubtedly appended to the work as we hnd in every old 
SaDjiiyd,piobibir • Bengali book, lias not yet been recovered; and 
wc are in utter darkness about Sanjaya. From 
the early date of some of the mBnuscript'Copiee 
of his works that we have been able to secure, we are 
inclined to believe that he lived at about the time of Kritttvasa and 
was probably his contemporary, 

rhough some of the later poets excel Sanjaya in the elegance 
of expression, the earlier poet frequently displays a highly forcible 
9tyle. Sanjaya pariicuWty excels in describing martial feats. Here 
is a passage shewing his vigorous and animated style i-— 

• ** In order to excite the anger of Kama, Satya says* * If you 
are once hit by Arjuivt's arrow you will cease to boast in such a 
way. There is no friend, O Kama, to advise you rightly. When 
a dy willingly rushes into a flame, none can save it, A child in the 
arms of its mother stretchrs its arms out to catch the moon ; your 
aspiration is like that of the child; you want to drag Arjuna 
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down from hts cKarioL Like a road roaix you attempt 
to scratch your own body wilb a sKarp apeac. Uke a fawn 
tdiallenging a lioni you call Arjuna to fishi with you. You are 
like a jackal swollen (with pride) by eattn^ a corpse, and 
cKallenffinE the mafesiy of a lion, Oh son of chBrioteer, how 
foolish it is for you to challenge the son of a king to hglit with 
you [ You are like a gnat defying the elephant. The venomous 
snake whose bite Is deadlyt while unharmed lies coiled up in a 
hole and you are teasing it with a stirk. Like a snake going out 
to fight the bird Ganida (which lives upon snakes) you aspire lo 
fight Arjuna, The moon appears on the furthest liidits of the 
sea, you want lo cross the sea without a boat and catch the moon* 
A fr<^ mimics the thunder, I set the same estimaie upon all 
your fretting." 


The iieil MahabKarata, to which we have already alluded, 
was written at the order of Nasarat Shah, 
This translation is referred to in the Maha- 
bharata of Kavindra Parameavara in the follow- 


M»KnbKajBl4i inB4' 
Wlwd «t hUuESl 
Shmh'totdrt, 


ing couplet. 


'* Nasarat 
Iranalation of 


Khan, blessed with all good qualities, had a 
the Mahabharata compiled in Bengali verses 
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Wc tiave not yet been able lo recover this 


(Ponchfl/i)/*’ 

Mahabharata. 

Reference has also been made in iKe Bral chapter to the next 

Kaviikdia p«iii. Maltabharaias, one of which was written 
in«***r» Mnd Sti- by Kavlodra Paramesvara and the other by 
Srikaiana Nandi. Kavlndra Paramesvara began 
his poem with the foUowing preliminary account :— 

t ** The Emperor Hnsen Shah was a high-minded monarch, 
praised by all throughout the Five Gaudas (Pancha-Cauda), He 
Was expert in the use of arms, and was like a second fCrlsna in 
the Kaliyuga. L^askara Paiagat, a commander of the army of 
Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gauda, was a generous-minded noble 
man. He obtained royal presents in the shape of a golden dress, 
and horses of the speed of the winds t and he was further endow¬ 
ed with a grant of an extensive cslatc in Chittagong v-’here the 
high-minded Klinii settled. He enjoyed his icrrilories with his 
sons and graodEOns.*' 

At the command of Paragol Khan Kavlndra Paramesvara 
undertook to translate the Mahabhaiato* This Mahabharata 
which comes: dow'n to the Slri Paiva, contains 17,000 Slokas or 
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veiBW. It woa compoaed during Huacn Shah * reign (1494^1525 
A.D.>‘ Close lo the aub-division of Fenl in the diatricl of Noa* 
khali lies Paragalpur, founded by Husen Shah’s great general 
who had conquered Chittagong and had obtained a grant of the 


Pp«B.t»i|«n neighbouring provinces as a reward for his 
'^n^nur. There ts a tomb in the village ^ raised 
in honour of Rasti Khan (father of Patagal) whose name we also 
find mentioned in this MahabJmrata. Paragal iGian's son was the 
valorous prince Chlmti KJian. In Paragnlpur, tanks dug hy the 
orders of the illustrious father and the son, still exist and are 
called after them, *1^^ ifffll and ffg ftfV rcapectivdy, 
Ipivindra Paramesvara. as 1 have said, translated the Mahabharala 
down to the Stri Parva. Paragal Kluin had in the mean time 

.. di«J and his son Chhmi khan succeeded him. 

Srik«.««N„di. He loUowed in the loot-steps of his noble father 
and appointed a poei named Srikarana Nandi 
to translate tile Asvnmedlm Parva. We find the following liisloih 
cal account in the introductory chapler of lits book. 

The father of Nasarat Shah (Husen Shahjj was a great 
king. He ruled the kingdom like a second Ram. Husen Shah, 
the great monarch, ruled the earth by Samo (preserving of peace)* 
Dana (offering of gifts!, DonJo (punishment) and by Bheda 
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(bringing about division amongst his enemies}. Laskar Cbhuti 
tCban was one of big generals. He settled near Tippo'ali on the 
north of Chittagong,—in ihe valley of the Chandra Sekhara hillg. 
Ths abode of his father had been in the Charlol Hills. The town 
is so besutifuJ tha! only a god could have built it. People of 
four castes and various races live there. The place is almost 
surrounded on all aides by the River Fani (modem Feni* lit. a 
snake). On the East are seen vast mountainous ranges without 
a limit- Cbhuti Khan, the son of Paragal Khan, ia dauntless 
in battle. His manly arms reach to his knee-joints- His 
eyes are like full-blown lotuses. He moves ma jest teal Jy like the 
elephant. Sixty-four qualities dwell in him and God has granted 
him war Id-wide renowrt. In magnanimity of soul and in his charity 
he matches Bali and Kama, in his great war-like qualities and 
in the dignity of his mien, however, there is none with whom he 
may be compared. On a repori of his excclleni qualities reaching 
(he Emperor (Husen Shah) he W'as called (o hie court. He 
received greot honour from the Emperor and oblaitied those 
rewards to which only ihc distinguished generals of the court are 
entitled. Chhuti Khan began to rule his kingdom hy 5arna, 
f^ano, Danda and Bheda. The King of Tipperoh left his country 

^ ertg aTfi It! I 
^ TR ^ »nn 

•fTwe i 
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bsing aFratd of CKKuti KKan< He took refuge in tfia mountain 
fof UdaTpur), He further sent eleplwnta and horses at tribute 
to ChKuti Khan and built his pafnee in the midat of a dense hirest. 
Chhutj Khan has not yet done anything to inspire fear in him. 
Yet he lives in constant atami. Chhuti Khan gave friendly 
assurance to the King of Tjpperah and he dwells happily in his 
own capital. The Khan’s roytii glory is increasing every day and 
he looks upon the people of the country as hts children - 

One day while Chhuti Khan was seated in his court in llre"^ 
company of scholars and friends, he seemed to be much delighted 
on hearing the story of the sacred Mahabharatn. He heard the 
Asvamedha Parva, written by the great sage Jaimini, and 
expressed a wish to his courtiers that the book might be 
translated into the vernacular dialect. If any eourtier of his 
would undertake and complete the task, it would add lustre 
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lo hn glory throughout the country, Placbg ttie garland of 
royal order upon the head, Srtlraraiia Nandi compoEcd the poem 
in Payaro<‘* 

The reference to the king of Tipperah in the above extmeia is 
^ a di>lo(rlicii of historical facts, made by the ooel 

to please his master. Early in the 16th century 
Dhanya hiianikya was the king of Tipperah. He was a powerful 
monarch who, with the help of his celebrated gettcral Chatchag^ 
Ltad successfully checked the advance of the invading Mukam- 
niadan armies into hb terdloiies hy adopting prompt and vigorous 
measures; and Chhuti Khan had to remain contented with his 
possessions In the Chittagong hills. 

We have come across thirty-one old writers in all, who 
compiled iianskitions of the whole or portions 
of the Mahabharata, We give a list of them 
below :■— 


A liil «f ihiitr.«ac 

wiilat*. 


(1) Mahabhaiala by Sanjaya. 

(2) Bharat a Panchuli vmtten hy the orders of Nasaral Shah 

(not yet recovered). 

(3) Maliabharata by Kavindra ParameavarB. 

(4) Abvamedlia Paiva by Srlkarana Nandi. 

(3) Do. dp. by Dvija Abhiiuma. 

(6) SaiUt Parva by Kiianananda Vasu (MSS. found dated 
1694 A.D.) 

(71 Asvamedha Parva by Ananda Misra. 

(8) Mahabhaiata by Nilyananda Ghoaa. 

(9) Asvatnedha Parva by D^ija Ram Chandra Khan. 

(10) Mahabharata by Ovija Kavi Chandra. 

(If) Adipaxva to Bharala Parva by Sarana, 

(12) Bharata by Sasthivaia. 

(13) Adip aiva and Asvamedha Paiva by Googa Das Sen, 

(14) Adiparva by Raiendra Das, 

(13) Dtona Parva by Gopi Nath DaUa, 
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(1h) iVlaiiabharata by Ramesvar Nandt. 

{17) * Do. Kasi Ram Das. 

( 16 ) Bhtsnm Parva, Dlorta Paiva and Kama Parva by 
NandoTaii) Das (adopted son of Kasiram Da3>, 

(I9j Mahabharata by Trdochana Cltabavarti. 

(20) Do, by Netnai Das. 

(21) Drona Farva by Dvaipayana Das. 

(22) Bhaiata by ValJabha Das. 

(23) Asvamedha Parva by Dvjja Ktisnnram. 

(24) Do. by DvijB Raghimath. 

(25) Ilia Nala Upakhyan by Loknath Datta. 

(26) Do. by Madhusudan Napit. 

(27) The Story of Savilri by Siva Chandra Sen. 

(2d) Bhaiata by BhrtgurBin Das. 

(29) Asvamedha Paiva by Dvlja E^amakfiami. 

(30) Do. by Bharat Pandit. 

(31) Mahabbarata compiled by the mdcr of Dharma 

Manikya* Iditg of Tippcrah. 


Of these wntcxs Kavitidia Paramesvara. as we have enldt 
Thf «m«l ii* translated nearly the whole of the Mahabhafato, 

inm >ijar.i. amontjst others, — Sashlhivata, Ramesvar 

Nandi, Trilochan Chakravarty, .Nityananda GKosa. Nlmai Das. 
Valtabha Dev, and Bhriguram Das also attempted to Iranslale the 
whole of the epic. Translations, in those days, as 1 have said, 
were not dosety restmled to the texts. Besides omissions and 
changes, stories and incidents were freely added to the poems by 
the writera. The Bengali recensions, fts compared with the otiginDi 
of Vyasa, appear to be, in many respects, quite different poems. 
One would hardly find in many of these works a score of lines 
together which would conform to the Sanskrit teat. The Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata were, so to speak, reborn in these Bengali 
recendons, which resembled the Sanskrit epic only os the child 
does its father, Tliey offer many striking polnis of difference 
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which cannot be ignored- In the history of these differences is lo 
be found the peculiar bent of the Bengali genius which,^ moulding 
the great epics m its own way, gave llie Bengali recensions an air 
of originality of which we shall have to speak hereafter. 

Of the episodes translated from the Mahabhaiata, the story 
Sakuntala by Rajendra Das, who flourished 
in the middle of the 17ih century, is one of the 
best that we have found in the whole book. Though mainly 
following the Sanskrit text of Vyasa, the poet ia indehted to Kali- 
tias 9 Sakuntala and to Bhatti*Kavya, from which he culls many 
beautiful blossoms to adorn his tale. The fine poetical touch 
—" There was no tank without Its wealth of lifles, no dilies 
without bees, and no bees that did not hum under the enchant' 
tnent of the honey,'*—is evidently borrowed from a well-known 
passage in Bha(ti*Kavya. 

In the Dtona Parva by Gopinath Datm, Draupadi, the wife 
Dt*uptdi of the PandavBS. cornea to the hatlle-fleld and 

fights. We do not find anyiKrng of ihia nature 
in (he Sanskrit Epic. The author probably wrote from bb 
Unagin align. 

In t60b A.D, Rajah Pnthvi Chandra of Pakur wrote a 
Cittip poem in Bengali nained Cauri Mangak The 

work is interesting to us for its preface, in 
which he takes a bird's eye view of old Bengali Jiteralure, 
and gives ub a list of some of the noteworthy Bengali writers 
who had preceded him. He refers thus to the translalions of the 
Mahabharaia — 

Eighteen Paivas of ,lhc Mahabhurata were rendered into 
Bengali verses by Kasiram Das and before him by Nityananda." 

In Eastern Bengal, the Mahahharata by Sanjaya and by 

Parnmesvara once enjoyed great popu- 
larity, but in Western Bengal Nityananda Gfiosa 's 
Mahabhaiata was in high favour with the people until the advent 
of Kasham Das. We know very little of Niiyrinanda Ghosa : but 
that kasiram Das, whoa- Mahahharata yields to no Bengali book 
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in its poputarlly amongst the masses excepting perhaps the Rama- 
yana by Knttivasa, drew largely from Nltyananda GHosa‘s work, 
which was eBrller jci the held, admits of no doubt. The 
Kalha kas and the pffofessional singes of the Puranas had already 
popularised the story of du: Mahabharate in the country Those 
Wl» d« tlie twtoM amongst them who attained celefai>iiy, by ibeir 
«« ct,.cijr proficiency in the art of recitation and singing 
found numerous engagements all ov® the 
province. In their professional tours they visited all the itnportanl 
villages of the country, and thus die very lang uago they used 
became familiar to the people. It is probably owing to this reason 
that‘in nil the Bengali recensions of the Mohabharata, from 
Sanjaya and Kavindra to Kasi Das and even to mote modem 
writers, wc frequently come across die same lines almost word for 
word, as if the authors whose fielcU of activity by at different 
places and who lived at remote ditiances of lime from one another, 
had copied from the same source. If this is, generally epcahing. 
true of the different Bengali recensions of Sanirferit works in our 
old Uteralure, it is most of all so in the case of Kusimtn Das e 
work and that of Nityananda which preceded it, Wc often find 
page upon page of die two wmka to lie almost identical, the slight 
difference, observable in the two works, is no more than what we 

find in two different numusciipts of the 
some book. We have evidence to prove that 
Kasiram Das did not himself write the whole of the Mahabharata. 
the auihoTship of which is allrihuied to him; and in many portions 
he simply revised Nityananda’s composiUom end incorpotared 
them in lus work, Kasiram Das was, however, an expert recen* 
sionist and showed much ortginality in hb work. This point will 
be dealt with hereafter. In ihe meantime let us refer our 
readers to two stray passages of the two recensions (oii,. 
one by Nityananda and the other by Kasitam Daa) to show 
how closely the tw© texts agree with each other. One ouracl 
will he sufficient for both, the slight difference being indicated 
in the footnote :— 
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The LAMENTAliON OF Candmarj 

* “ Vi'hen Krtsna's consolmg wotds she heard she was 
restored to conBciousness. The chaaie Gandlwti, daughTer-m-Iaw 
of Vtchittavirya and Queen of Dhritarasira^ said again (o Kri&na, 
’* Betiold Kriana — my hundred powerful sons lie dead on the field, 
SlTUck by the iron mace of Bhima. O, Iook> my daughters-iii-lawi 
all princesses, are cryii^ most bitterly —those wham ihe sun or 
die moon could not sec,— whose body is lender aa Sirisa flower, 
and whose beauty is a wonder, which the sun stops hi* chariol in 
the sky to observe — these ladies have come to the field of 
Kuruksetra poorly dressed and with hair dishevelled. Look at 
them, they are singing W'ildly—owing lo excess of grief — their 
voice is heard like the sound of the lute of Narada. Tliere, some 
widows, maddened by grief, have taken w*eapons in their hands 
and heto-ltke are dancing wildly— 1 cannot bear ii; 1 cannot find 
peace anywhere. O, where is my son Duryodhana I Where 
has he gone leaving hts mother f Look at his condition now, O 
Krisna Over his head the regal umbrella of gold used to be 
spread. His body which was bedecked with pearls lies low in 
the dust I*' 
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Hus almost t>erl>attm agreement cannot be explained by tKe 
fact of the two works being equally tmnslatto&s from a common 
Sanskrit originals As 1 have said, Bengali recensions scarcely 
ever follow tbeti texts closely ; and in this instance the difference 
between the original and what is believed to be its translation^ is 
really vmitai to that between the deep and measured tone of 
a European organ and the soft and melodious lay of an Indian 
lute. 


We now corne to Kaslram Das, admittedly ihe best of all 
recensiottisis of the Mahabharata. He draws 

largely from the preceding tvriters. Indeed bis 

purpose is to revise their works and incorporate 
them b his own. But b spile of thisr his poetic individuaKiy is 
deeply Impressed on many of those lines with which he illumines 
their compoaitiona. But this is not all. He introduces epi¬ 
sodes not to be found in the original Mababhaiata, nor in any 
extant tranalstion eurlici tlian his own ; and it is mainly b these 
additions that he displays the peculiar traits of his poetry. 
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Kasiram Daj was a poet of the people. Indeed his education, 
scope of intelligence and mode of treatment O'f his subjects were 
all such as to meet the requirements of the masses. Those deep 
problems of the soul, which arc worked out in so many chaptejs 
of the original MaKabharata, he scarcely notices, or it lie touches 
them at all, he dismisses very briefly. He narrates a story in an 
intensively popular fashion. His dogmatic pronouncements on 
religious matters and great reverence for the Grahmins are all 
chamcteristic of the views and beliefs of the crowd, and he scarce¬ 
ly ever rises above llietr level In the narmlion of ihe story of the 
great epic. He often worries the readers by repetition of common 
places; his exaggerations, besides, are such as some times to 
verge on ihe grotesque. Bui throughout his writings one feels a 
constant cuiicni of devotion, which Hows like a 
noble stream purging and refining all grossness, 
and beautifying what is awkward and inelegant. 
The strength of popular Indian literature lies in ihe vehemence 
of faith which underlies its somewhat vulgar humour. 

There are many passages in Kasrram Das*s Mahabhsrala 
which bear testimony to his ardour of belief, 
and in such passages, die Bengali recenBionbt 
wonderfidly develops ihe nmieiials at his command. The epi¬ 
sode of the Insult to Bibhisan, which docs not occur at all in the 
original of Vyasa, is introduced by Kasirom with singularly happy 
effect. The piece aKows the grandeur of Yudhisihira's Rajaiuya 
saoifice which is said» attended by all the princea Kvmg 

m ihe vaji contuient, bounded on the North by *he North Kuiub^ 
on the West by the dominions of the Yadavas, on the Essi by the 
Sea and on the South by Ceylon^ Here had come King jay Sen 
of Girivraja (in Bihoil with his gigantic airay of boat^ that 
covered fiiacty mSlea of (he Ganges.” Here was the Lord of 
Chedi with numefous feudatory chiefs who wailed at (he gate 
fc^ days ttll he could obtain entrance iolo the Great HalL Here 
the King DIrghajangha of Ayodhya (Otidlt), with a picturesque 
array of noble? steeds, elephants^ and camebk paiiently awaited 
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the commatid of the Great Emperor i and Other mighiy prlticea, 
too many in number to be menlJoiied, approached YudhtsJhira 
with presents of immense gold, siiver, peaib, diamoncUr corals, 
invaluable stuff made of sillc, fur and cotton,— big luskera, musk' 
bearing deer and curtouii animals as horses with hoins,—nay the 
very gods of Heaven were present here (o do honour to Yudhis- 
thira. In this grand assembly Bibliisan tlie King of Lanka, 
declined to bow down before Yuihisthira, saying that be never 
bowed to anybody on earth except to Kiisna^the divine 
Incarnation, Insulted at every gate, in which the king of 
Raksasas witnessed the grandeur of the Rajasuya sacrlhce, he still 
p^lsted in his determination not to dohomnge to the paramount 
Emperor. Krisna vamly tried to convince him of the greatness 
of Yudhistiura and when Bibbban was still inexorable in his 
attitude of pride, the Lord took to a device to humiliate him. 

Entering the Great Hall, Krisna found Yudliisihira sealed on 
Ilia throne, situated on a flight of 100 Steps, and himself taking his 
stand above fifty steps manifested himself in his Visva^Rupa 
Yudhiathira, seated behind him, could not see this manifestation 
of his divinity, but all others present saw ir. Suddenly tiazas of 
gold crowns—a thousand of them—ahone forth from the D.vine 
I'lsad, The astonished multitude.saw thousands of arms holding 
resplendent weapons, thousands of eyes, that looked like solar 
orbi—the diamond /Cauafirhiin^the great bow Soranga'—the conch 
Pancbajanijat the mace and the lotus—the sacied emblems of 
Pivinity. This appeared ns a vision too glorious, not only for 
human sight, but even tor that of the gods- The great god Siva 
had come to sec itie Raj lauya Sacrifice under llie guise of a Yogi, 
but tltc sight made him unconscious, and he revealed himself to 
all by falling at the feet of Krisna. Brahmu also fainted there 
and his losary and dropped item his hands ns he 

fell prostrate. Indra. the holder of ih^ thunderbolt, with hJs 
host of gods, fell stunned by the sight, at the feet oi Krisna, and 
all the princes, Bibhisan not being excepted, that had ossemhied 
there, fell prostrate et this glorious vision which even the gods 
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could not bcur to look upon. Thus Krisna made the vast 
assembly of' gods and men bow down m roverence apparently 
before tho royal throne on which sai Yudhisthira in full glory. 
Pointing to ibia phenomenal sight of the bowing down of all, 
Krisna addressed Yudhtsthira calling him the mightiest of all 
tnonarcKs, to whom even the great gods had made their obeisance. 
The humble reply of Yudhisthira showed hia devotion to the 
Lord, his great meekness and piety. The story, though crude 
in many respects, is a masterpiece of tender faith and it is in this 
point that Kasl Das always excels, 

Kaairam Das was bom in the village of Smgi in Pargana 
Indtuni in the district of Burdwan. Tliii 
■EtouBi of jg jityated on ihe river Brahmani. and it 

ivas formerly know*n as Siddha or Slddhi, 
The poet belonged to the Kayastlm caste, and his hrolheis and son 
were all gifted with poetic talent. His eider brother Krisna Das 
wrote a poem describing the events of Krisna’s Life, Hie third 
brother, OtidadliaraT wrote a very elegant book in hotioui of 
Jagannulh of Puri in 1645 A.D, and named it Jagat Mangala,” 
From a reference Id the Mahabharata by Kasiiam Das in the 
above poem, we conctude that the former work was written before 
1645 A.D.; and in fact wc have further evidences of this, 
which will be dealt with hercaUct- Kastram Das's adopted son 
Nandaram Das (a son of the poet’s brother Gadadharaj wrote the 
Drona Parva, which wc find incorporated witlv Kasuam’s IVIaha- 
bharatn, though the authorship of (hot Parva is popubtly ascrthcdl 
to Kasiram. There is a saying current in the country to the 
e^ect that Kasham Das died afier having firiished the Adi, 
Sabha, Vans and portions of the Vuaia Parvos. The easy 
flow of verses, characterised by its Sanskritic express ions, which 
indicate the poetic individuality of Kasimm Das, is iiaccabie in 
Tluili ths f *^^**®® cantos which are ascribed to him in ihe 
ih* sayiTig * ^nd wi? believe tliat tKc ol 

the MahabKanila conswts mesily of Nkyan&ntla 
Ghofla^ii ^Tilings revised and incOTpoiaied into iht vvork* & few 

U-%2m 
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more chept^s having been added by Nanda Ram, the awn of 



abound in big composilions,* 

We Itnow very linie of die life of Kaaitam Das. U ja said 


that he was a schcwl-master m the village of 
Awash garb in the d4stnct of Midnapore! and 
lliat the above village having been an iapoitani 


Diie and elhfr 
ptnkuliTfr. 


resort of the Pandits and KaOiakas, who recited the Pinanas in 
the house of the local Ra^a, Kasi Das first conceived the desire 
to undertake a translation of the Mahahhainta in their learned 
company, h Singi, the native village of the poet, there is a tank, 
which is called C'fC"! after him. We are in possession of 
several^^les which have a bearing on his time. The year in 
which ** Jpgat MaagaJ " was written by his brother Gadadhar has 
already been refened to. We know of a manuscript of Kasiram 
Das's Muhabharata m (he hand^writbg of Gadadhar ; it was 
written in the year 1652 A.D. Nando Ram Das made a deed of 
gift to his family priest in (676 A.D. This must have been drawn 
up after Kasi Das's death, as during the lifetime of his father, 
Nanda Ram could not possibly have made a gift to the priest—a 
duty genemlly devolving upon the head of the family , From these 
data we may safely conclude llrat Kasiram Das was bom towards 
the latter pari of the J6lh century and lived till (he middle of rhe 



Singi, the Vangiya Sahitya Parbhat of Calcutta 
is showing great activities in raising subscrip¬ 
tions for erecting a suitable memorial in honour 


Konbut 0f rhe poet. 


of the poet in his native village 
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Kastiam Oas’s Mahabhaiata and Krittivasa^s Ramayana ore 
ihe two books which have been, For some oentuiies, pmr 
excellence, the great educative agendcs of Bengal. What may 
appear as incongruoua, crude and unpolished in them is, as 
I have said, due to the poets having adapted iheir works to the 
humble intellectual capacity of our uncultured peasantry, whom 
it was iheii aim to elevate. These poets liave been, for ages, the 
Rjria founttun-Keads from which have Howed wisdom 
chiirBclifi- ryj ilif and spirituality, striking the hncr chords in the 
soli Mine. hearts of multitudes of Bengal, and their works 

are up to the present, a living source of itispiratlon throughout 
the country. 


(c) Tramlatiom of the Bhagaoata 


Next to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata comes the 

Btiiiuiiii*ii liu * Bhagavata in order of popularity throughout 
puroifl] iii]KH«i; tt> Bengal. The two epics have a universal interest 

CAhTt'IITl' 

for all the Hindus, but tbc Bhagavalu is mainly 
restricted to the Vaisnavas. Though its ciicutation is thus 
narrower* yei ilB volaries admire it the more highly^ in fact it Is 
looked upon by as the only sacred book and is revered wiih 
the Vedas* The Bhagavata has passages of high poetic merit; 
lis descriptions of the pastofal scenes and rural spores of Krisna 
particularly are greatly admired ^ they have found peculiar favour 
In Bcingal. The scene is laid on the banks of the Jumna. 
Kxiana here^ is not only the god of love* but retains his omnh 
potent character, even as a shepherd boy^ King Kansa of 
kCriM* tmmmittn Mathura, bent on kUling himi sends the demon* 
K>tiTij™*^ci nurse Putana* who with poison in her nipples 
flttiiTT 4 >t:e»ju. child, but Krima while sucking 

her breasts draws out her life-blood and kills her. The great 
demon Trinavarta cornea riding on a wbahwindi and the 
shepherds wbo were grazing their cows on the banks of the juncma. 
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are awe^stnick, when Krtsna who la wJlh ihettif pulls the 
demon down fay hia h&ir, and destroys him in the seven* hghl which 
The demons Vaha, {^imira and a host ol others, sent bv 
Kansa, are killed in succession by Krisna. Tlte God Indra. w'hose 
warship was forbidden fay him, dooms Vritidavana lo dcatruclion. 
by sending lieavy showers of rain for seven consecutive days and 
nights and cjcpoaing ii to tbundeistorma. Bui JCiisna holds up the 
mount Govaidhana with the tip of his hngcr and soinakes it a shelter 
for the village. The ihunderer is weary: the stormy winds aash 
hetj* up ihp against the rock; the lightning makes deco 
cavities m jt; nailsioaee destroy ihe trees; but 
beneath lies Vrindavana snug and coBty—not one of its herbs is 
touched, nor a leaf nor a petal of its sweet Kadamfaa flow'crs is 
broken under ihe surging floods which pass over the lock Govar- 
dhana. The accounts of these eiplolts and victories, however, 
are but of minor interest in the poem, its main attraction being the 
TU dumuik and pastoral occupation—the sports and the 

putonl iceaw J . ► + . 

doiu^Lic actnes* aescriptiona of which are 

mterapersed amongst those of the valorous esptoils of Krtsna, 
undertaken to protect his friends who resigned themselves to Kts 
cmc. The tender love of His mother Jasodst unwilling to part 
with him in the morning (when his comrades and fellow- 
shepherd boys call him to join their games and his clda brother 
Balmama invites him to the groves by sounding liis horn). lest he 
fall into the snares of Kansa. ever plotting against hia life; the 
beautiful pastimes indulged in by the shepherds, in which Kiisna 
takes a prominent parthis love-raakmg with the milkmaids; 
and above all the deep religious meaning given to each passage' 
Tb« fclisjoiu by the enlightened Vaisnava inteEpreters who 
invest the i^m with high devotional signifi^ 
cance even in apparently realistic deacTipiions—all these combine 
to make the Bhagavata one of the most remarkable poems of the 
world. But as it is written in very academic Sanskrit, it is likely 
to lose ns main cliarm by translaiion into non-Sanskriiic 
languages. 
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Maiadhar Vasu^ the htsi tranfilator of the Bhagavata m 
Vftia ih« Bengali and a KayaetKa by caste* was a courber 
iiwIiiioE—1471 0 ( ilie Emperor Husen Shah at whose orders he 

commenced translating the tenth and ihe 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavala in 1473 A.D^ and completed 
the work in 14B0 A*D- The work is naintd Srikrisna Vi jay a 
Husen Shah conferred on the poet the title of Gunaraja Khan as a 
reward for his literary sexvicra^ Maladliar Vasu waa a native of 
Kulmagrama and belonged to tlje Vasu family oF that place* who 
at the lime wielded great inHoencc and power. Tlve village was 
fortified and the pilgrims to Ptiri were required lo take a Duri or a 
kind of passport liom the Vasus of Kulinagramai without which 
no one %vaa allowed to visit ihe slirine, Mnfadhar Vasti wrote 
his work with a facile pen. The ca^ and graceful flow cf Kts 
scylc is vciy marked iKicughout the book. I quote here a 
passage* When iKey had Hobhed eating, ilte shepherds 
sounded the horn and marched. The cows followed ihem, and 
all assembled on ihe banks of the Jumna, On the way, ihe 
Thei»,^ wpenn epkii of fuo found many kinds of expression. 

Here the cuckoos were blithely singing and 
Kriana imitated their notes. There the monkeys were leaping 
from bough to bough and he and his comrades went climbing and 
leaping with them. Again, the peacocks were dancing and the 
lads copied the dance. The birds were flying in the sky, and 
their sliedows on the earth were pursued by Balarama and Kriana 

« dtwtrs c«mii ufj f^»l i 

Rts ftn P*t T9 Pistil i 

JIUTJ ^ ^itai t 
sRt It’S I 

c»Tf^ an uci |, 

ijtl *IW Sta • 

Tils f’Tv erff sw i 

c»t^ Tta fTi Ttf I 

*fp »C1 ( 

cut 93 ffT TlCTfrea I 
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who dfinoed as they did ao. Tlie trees abounded with Rowers 
which they gathered as they went; some Krisna wore on hia head 
and some he placed on his heart. 

The Bengali translation of Maladltai VasUi it should be 
{Wiu oiniMliieed in b not literal, and Radha, whom we do 

not find mentioned in the Bhagavatn, is btro* 
duced in this Bengali recension where the poetic passages dcscrib' 
ing her deep spiritual love awake the loveliest bterest. By (hb 
innovation, Maladhar Vasu strikes the key-note of those love- 
poems on Krisna and Radha, with which the Vaisnava works 
of later times abound. 

After MaJadhar Vasu came a host of Bengali recensionbts of 
Oihet tantiMto,* of thc Bhagavata. They generally restricted 
UieBltacm^ thcmselves to the tenth canto of the wrak. 

i give a brief notice of these authors and thetr works below — 

2. Sdkibna Mangala by Madhnvacharya. Thb work was 
dedicated to Chaitanya Deva. Tbe author was a pupil 
of (he Tofo founded by Chaitanya and was related to 
him, Thb work was written early b the I6lh century. 
Srikriana fVI angola by Nandaram L>as^ 

Srikrbna Vjjaya by Krisna Das, a brother of Kasitam 
Ebs. Krisna Das was decorated with lire title of Krisna 
Kinkara, on hb writing thb work, 

Gopala Vijaya by Kavivallabha. 

Govinda Mangal by Sankara Kavkhandra. 

Gokula Mangaia by Bhaktaramai 
Kriano Mangaia by Dvija Laksminatha. 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 

7, 

8. 


All the above-named works are volummous b size, and 
were written more than three hundred years ago, Govinda 

viTorci ^ tif I 

W fW *rcf ^ ITS I 

^41 4t ’gitfb ^ i 

▼a ^ am C4T4 nfk II 

fJbagsrsU by Mululltar Vi»u. 
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Manga!a by Sankara Kavkhandra was the roost popular of all of 
these* We have already referred lo the other works of Sankara 
Kavkhandra. Of other writers who translated portions* 1 name 
some below:— 

9. Bhagavata by Nandarama Ghosa. 

10. Do. by Aditya Rama* 

11 . Do. by Abhirama D^. 

12. Do. by Dvija Banikantha. 

(3. Do. by Oamodara Das. 

Do. by Kavi Sekhara. 

15* Do. by Yadunandona. 

E6. Do. by Yasaschaiidta. 

Here is a list of traoslalOTs of episodes from the 
Bho^avata:— 

17. Hattsaduta by Narasiroha Das. 

16. Do. by Madhava Cunakora. 

19. Do. by Ktisna Chandra. 

20. Ptablad Charitra by Dvija Karosan. 

21 < Do. by Sitararo Daa. 

22 . Uddhava Samvada by Madhava. 

23* Dp. by Ram Sarkar, 

24. Do. by Ramtanu. 

25. Dbruva Charitra by ParasuraroaT 

26. Do. by Dvija jayananda. 

27. Sudama Charitra by Jivana Chakravaiti. 

26. Oo. by Govinda Das. 

29. Do. by PafasuTama. 

30. Uahahaiaoa by Pitatnbar Sen. 

31. Do. by Srikentha Deva. 

32. Cajendra Mokshana by Dvija Durga FWad. 

33. Do. by Vamana Bhikshu. 

34* Do. by Bbavani Das. 

35, ManJ-barana by Kamala Kaniha. 

36- Vastra-harana by Ramtanu Kavtratna. 

37. Guru-dakshma by Vipra Rupararo 
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36 CurU'flBlcshina by Syama La! Datta. 

39 Go, Ely Ayodhyaram- 

40. Do. by Sankarechtirya, 

Of the manuscripia of iKe above woiks, none was copied 
latct titan the eighteenth ccoLivy; and the compoailion of most 
of IheiQ is no doubt to be referred to o much earlier period 


(d) TronafuHons o/ Cftondi o/ A/orJ!(andlei/a 


We now come to aitothej Sans^kiit work held In high 
esteem ati a sacred Liook. Numerous Iransla- 
hons ot this work are also to be lound in old 
Bengali literature. This is ihe Chandi by 
Markandeya. It describes how the goddess Chandi first 
manifested herself in heaven. Raja Suratha was driven from his 
kingdom by his enemies, who Itad already subdued the Kols, 
The Raja rode a tiorae and wandered near the hermitage of 
Markaodeya where he met a Vaisya named Samadhi. This man 
liad immense wealth but his wile and children 
taken possession of it and driven him away. 
In the hermitage the king and the Vaisya with 
hearts heavy-laden xvilh grief met and related to each other (he 
sad story of their misfortunes. They both fcnrooded over their 
conditions, the king upon his loat kingdom, and (he Vaisya on 
bis wife and children who had so cruelly treated him. Tlie king 
Bsked Markandcya. the sage, as to why he could not find peace of 
mind. What was it that caused him so much pain ! He knew 
that it was unavailing now to grieve over what could not lie 
recovered. He referred also to ihe condition of his Friend the 
Vaisya,'~liifl mind still yearning foi the sight of his wife and 
children, though they had ill-lrcaiod him. Markanricya said lliat 

TWr d Wwwa power of God, which producing 

phenomena that bear a semblance of truth 
without being true, blindfolded all living beings. By Ibis power 
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wKicK produces illusion * men are confounded and become unable 
lo dislingutsK wbal is true from wha( is not true* The pheno* 
meoal and unreal world seems as real to them; and they ignore 
Ood, the only Great Reality. This, the sage said, is the cause 
of all human woes. This Power of the Supreme Drily is 
Mahamaya (lit. Great Illusion) or Chatidi —personated as a goddess 
whose mercy alone, it was urged, could assuage ihe pain of 
Itoublcd hearts. We need not enter into the philosophy of this 
Faith. It is a solution of the problem of evils, arrived at from a 
point of view, other than that in which a god of evil matches his 
power against a god of good. Being aslted how this goddess 
came into ejtistence. Marhandeya said that she who appears as the 
p(\pitQmgtia of the Universe is elerjial, but people trace her origin 
from that lime when she first became manifcBl lo ihe gods. 
Here the sage gives a mythological story. At 
demon Mahkasura became so 
powerful that he took possession by force of the 
kingdom of heaven, driving away Indm. its king, and the god of 
death, of wealth, and of ocean who were his associates and 
oificeis- Crestfallen and humllialcd (hey wandered for a iime on 
earth, bemoaning their lot, .rnd then went to Vaikuntha, with 
Brahma at ihrir head, and applied to Visnu the greatest god of 
the Hindu Trinity, for help. Visnu heard the story of the 
misforlunes that had befaUen iKem and anger fioahed from his 
brow. Simulianeousiy on the angry faces of Siva and Brahma, 
appeared the s^me terrible light. The other gods were also 
moved by sudden anger and from that vast assembly sparks of 
fire arose like a terrible conllagrolioti and eitended to the farthest 
limits of the firmament. This fire, which appeared as a deairuclive 
force, gradually gathered itself together and took the shape of a 
goddess respUndenl in glory, who stood majeitkally bsfoie the 
mighty liosl of gods, Tlie sparks of godly ^wer from S.va 
created the queen-like majesty of the face o the goddess. iho.e 
from Yama created her mass of Hack hair which fell behind her 
like the clouds. Her aims were made by the sparks thal 

j?-um 
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emanated front ViAnUn TKe Smt-god saturated every pore of 
ker body with hia raya | her eye^browa wm created by ihe power 
of Sandhya — the goddess of even mg ^ and her third eye on the 
forcKead, which shone fiercely j was horn oF the power of Agni— 
god ol hre. Earth trembled under the Feet of ibis maiesllc 
goddess and her crown touched the skies. The gods in conceit 
chanted her glory, Krisna gnve her his divine discus, Siva his 
great trideni, Vanma his conches, Itidra his thunder-bolt and 
Brahma hia rosary, Viavakarma gave her his axe, a necklace 
and a pair of Napura, The god of ocean gave her a garland 
of lotuses which never fade. The goddess who was thus an 
outcome of the united power and glory of all the gods, challenged 
Mahisasura to a Bght, and killed him in the severe contest which 
ensued, in subsequent times when the gods were pressed by 
the demons Sumhha and Nisumbha, she again came to their 
rescue and killing the demonic brothers, restored India to his 
throne. Suratha, the king and Samadhi, the Vaisya, afterwards 
obtained their lost possessions by the grace of this godd«s. This 
is briefly the tale, as related In the Chandt by Markandeya. 

Though it gives a mythological account, it 
contains high metaphysical liulKs embodying 
in them the essence of the Vedantic phifeserph) , 
The Durgapuja festival, svhLch is held with great eclat in 
Bengal, commemorates the victory of Chandi or 
Ourga over Mahisasura. 

Of those who translated ' Chandi * Into Bengali we shall 
here mentloo a few. The hrst of them was Bhavant Prasad Kar, 
TJie ftf ® Vaidya by caste, who lived In the earlier part 

of the I6lh century. Here are a few lines 
from the long autobiographical account that 
he gives of himself. 

'* 1 was b«n in a Vaidya family of Kamalia (in the district 
of Myraensingh}, I have attemped lo compose ibis poem In 
honour of Durga (Chandi). She has made me miserable from 
my birth. Providence did not grant me eyes. ] have taken 
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refuge at the feet of Durga. having no ptace to ataod on m 
this world.” * 

After having described his domestic troubles chiefly brouglil 
about by the wickedness of his nephew, he says,—I was bojti In 
the Kar family of Kantalia. My father’s name is Nayan Krisna 
Kar. Cod created me %vtthout eyes. So I do not know the 
alphabet and cannot write.” t 

His translation of Chandi is very close to the test,—a novel 
feature m a work of this class, for which we ought to be thankful 
to the blind poet, but as he did not know how to read or write, 
and had to depend upon his ear, to acquire the art of poetical 
composition, his rhyming is not faultless. There is a nice distme- 
tion between mo and no, ta and ^ho, and ta and 
do in Bengali, which at once strikes the eye 
when looking over a written page but which we often miss in ihe 
spoken form of the language. Tlius poor Bliavani Prasad’s poem 
displays faults which in his case were almost unavoidable ; yet 
his work is creditable notwithstanding these drawbacks, and 
though he is not a blind Homer or a blind Milton of Bengal, yet 
he is our blind Bhavant Prasad for aught he is worthy and deserves 
our praise, We quote below a passage from his translation to 
. , , show how the blind poet often retained the 

The wbUmlrr «f itic / , , , 

cLMerai poem r. Sublimity of the classica] poem by the very un¬ 
assuming simplicity of his style which closely 
imitated the original. 


DdecI tn fhf iDmn 
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‘'Thou^ O Goddess, that dwellcst tn all, manifesting Thyself 
in the intelligence of the created beings, a hundred times do I 
salute Thee. 

** Thou that divellcst in the hearts of ail tiumifestitig Thyself 
In human kindness, a hundred times do 1 salute Thee. 

"Thou that revealest Thyself in all pervading motherly love, 
a hundred times do i salute Thee,*’ * 

The next wrilcr who transTaied ' Chandi' was Rupanarayan 
Rtipuiitvrvn CK*». Ghosa—a Kayasiha, Rupanarayan was horn 
Sotn IW7AD, ahout the year 1597 A D. He was a nahVe of 

Amdala in the suh-divlston of Manikgan} in the district of Oacra. 
He was welt-versed in the Sanskrit classics but did not closely 
follow the test. He showed hb enidition and poetiral powers by 
importing poetical ideas from various Sanskrit poems into his 
translation to which he also added t>assages from his own fancy. 

We next come across Chandi hy ViB}aM Judging by the 
V,language, it appears that ihb poem was wriuen 
about the same time as Rupanarayan^s. But the 
next work on Chandi by Tadu [Slalh displays a far greater power 
J»duiuiti. than most of the preceding works of this class. 

Yadu Nath was born in Sarkhabari on the river 
Ghagal in Pargana Andhu (Police Station. Mithapur) in the district 
of Rangpur. His work was written in the latter part of the 
I7lh century. We quote a passage from the poem in which he 
describes the union of Siva and Uma who are so blended as to 
form one hgurc. This' hguie is known in Hindu mythology aa 
Ardhanarisvara. Bengali poets and painters 
alike have applied their talent to the representa¬ 
tion of this hgure which seems to liave a peculiar charm for iKem, 
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There fljre three figures in our pantheon which illustiaie such a 
bleading ; fl) Siva and Utnoi f^) SIvb and Visnu* (3) Krisna 
and Radha. We quote from Yadurtalh to illusUatc the first, and 
from Kaaidaa to show the second* 

** My life has to^ay been made blessed by seeing Siva and 
Uma united in a siaglc form^ On one side are beautiful black 
locks and on tbe other a iblck array ol loosely fiaoging matted 
liair. On half the breast hangs a garland of heaveniy Patiial 
flowers* on the other half, beads of Rwdra^jsa strung together to 
form a rosary* The left half of ihe figure is scented with rich 
sandal perfumes, and the right ImJl is covered with the dual of ihe 
funeral ground* On tbe left half tbe finest apparel appears whose 
colour shines like the sun and on the other a tiger s skin brought 
from ihe forc^sts I—Uma and Siva blended in one* To the feel of 
both Yadunath offers his hiimhle worship sn iJir cadence of Caura 
Sarong.’** Tliis Image carries a mystic significance amongst 
enlightened Saivas. The lorm of Uma represents the fineness 
and delicacy of earthly life and that of Si™* the grimiiess of death* 

I .r in L J Here, as in the actual world* life and death are 

Life enja DcelK tuuiedL * t it * i l r 

united r— from the smiles of youth the wrinkle* ot 

age are inscparahlet—I lie flower tliat blooms and the flower that fades 
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appear on iKe same bough. This erobtace of life by death ia a 
common phenomenon, and the Hindu devotee does not sec in It 
anything to strike Lerror to his heart or make him sad. He lakes 
it as a fact of the immutahle law of nature and views it with a 
feeling of reverence which Inspires his songa with poetry. 


The next hgure of this sort is that of Siva and Visnu. 

^ ^ glory-of power 

and of life, and Siva that of death. They 
are united in one image. * 


They merged one in the other and became united in one 
form. Half the body was covered, with ashes and the other half 
with sweet-scented fCosfuri. From one half the head hung 
matted locks^ and from the other flowing curls of Eneal hair. Over 
one half the head, the serpent hissed, the other was illumined 
by a glortons aown. On half the brow appealed the sweet- 
scented print of the fCaiturt, and on the other blazed flames of 
fire. Half the neck was wreathed with flowers, about the other 
hall, hung bones. From one ear bung the pendants and the 
glorious earing bearing the emblem of iVfe^ara, and bom the 
other small serpents, coiling into the form of a ring. On half the 
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neck there was the briiliant diaroontl ftTeujfub/m and on the other 
the blue mark of poiaon^ Hall the hgure was scented with sandal 
perfumes and the other half covered with the dust of the funeral 
ground. From half the body hung a loose tiger's skin and the 
other hal f was apparelled in rich purpie. On one of the feet was 
the sweet sounding (Vupurd and oti the other a ring of serpents. 
Two hands held conch and discus and the other two the trident 
and the Domburu." 

Here also the world is emblemed in a highly poetic language 
and in a manner wliich appeals seriously to the Hindu mind. 
The sublime and the beautiful in natuie. the elegance and glory 
of life, pass into the desolation of the cremation ground- This 
figure is sacred amongst Hindus as embodying the facts of life 
without ignoring those of death, and bolh are placed aide by aide 
in their natural harmony, insleacl of that grim contrast in which 
they are generally regarded elsewhere. 

Another significant point m the conception of this blending of 
the deities is that tl could only be possible 
when the vaiious sects of the Hindus — the 
Saivas, the Saktas and the Vaisnavas were so 
far reconciled as to accept one another’s ideal in religion. 

It should be said that the description of Ardhanarisvara given 
from the poem of Yadunath does not occur in the onginaJ Chandt 
by the sage Markandeya. 

The neat translation of Chandi was from the pen of 
Kamalanarayana , a son of Yadunath. This 

Cliudi I, . . I I 

\7\7 A.D. poem centairLs man} passages which are truly 

poetic. It was written about the year 1717. 
The Mohammadan Governor of Bengal to whom he refers in his 
book was probably Shah Suja, son of the Mugiial Emperor 
Shah jahan. 

The translations of other works such as Fadmavata by Alaol 
and Gitagovinda by Rasamaya and Giridhor, 
do not fall within the scope of ibe Pauranic 
Renaissance, so we shall refer to them in a future chapter. 
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The writers of I he works dealt %vith In ihts chapiia-, did ooi, 
as I have already said, proceed on ihe p!an of 
literal translal:on j that would have given diem 
only a Uterary interest- Tlie translaliona were 
reproductions of ancient ideas with modem accretion oi fhought^ 
meant to act as a Uving force for the education and cnnoblenienl 
of the people—^he element of philosophical interpretstion was an 
irmavation which gave them a stamp of originality peculiar to the 
Bengali genius. 

3. The Conception of Siva in the Renaissance and Songs 

IN Honour of Him. 

The later form of Saiva lilorature comafns ihe feading 
charaderistics of ihe Renai^ance peiicd^ though 
liTrrttutc ^ good deal of its Importance as the songs 

of Siva no longer formed the main theme of 
Bengali eongs. We Tequire to write in some detnil Row Saivism 
was gradually pushed into a corner hy the advancing Sakia cull. 

The inertness of Siva In old Bengali poems is very well- 
marked. Chandi in that literalute is an ex- 
Othei ^iUrt liTi.h tremely active deity ; so is Manasn Devi, and all 

EKv4iirt ihait , 

m.Mhippcf^ thoise Other divinities in wbo£e honcur poems 

were composed in old BengalL* 1 hese Gods 
and Goddesses would not have borne to see a tear in ihe eyes of 
iheir worshippers; whenever they fall into danger they axe sure 
to obtain succour. A Chandi. a Manasa Devi, even a Siiala or 
a Satyanarayana is alway» deviaing plans as la how a devotee may 
be rescued from danger, how scorers may he put down or how 
the earthly prosperity of believers may be increased. But Siva, 
the Great God, is inert and immovable. In the poem of Chandi, 
Dhanapati Sadagar is exposed to all miaginablc dangers; he is 
thrown into a gloomy dungeon, where a stone, heavy enough to 
crush the strongest man Is placed on his person. At the momeni 
when bis sufferings are the greatest, Chandi appears to him and 
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calls upoa K5m to have faith in her, promising^ him great rewards. 
Dhanapati replies — " Even though in this dungeon my life 
gf>es outi I will not worship any otlier deity ihan Siva.'** In 
iManasar Bhasana we hnd Chand Sadagar put through 
the most harrowing trials because he will not worship 
Monasa Devi. Yet he remains firm in his devotion to Siva, 
” ! will not defile the hand with which I worship Siva by 
offering worship to Manasa Devi, that goddess who Is blind 
of one eye."t—he said in great contempt when he was offered 
prosperity and happiness provided he agreed to worship Manasa 
Devi ECing Cbandrakeiu in Sitalamangaf, in spile of his great 
troubles, would not worship Sliaia Devi and remained true 
to Siva. But what do the followers of Siva gam as the reward 
for their heroic devotion to his cause ^ The great Siva passive 
■md inert, cares not for the sufferings of his followers. So it is no 
Wttile i* m- *he followers of other deities who 

cijferctti la bi* wp*, lavished favour upon the believers and under- 

took to destroy their eneiruea and confer wealth 
and prosperity without being asked, increased doily in number, 
till the poems in honour of Siva, though forming a part of the 
earliest literature of Bengal, were gradually 
overshadowed by larger find more poetic com¬ 
positions in honour of Manasn Devi, Cliandi and Satyanarayana. 

The Muhammadiina with their vigorous living faith hod hy 
Tlw vpiraL! lo this time come to Bengal . Their Koran, which 
#nd*"”ihe *hcy belicvdl to be inspired, lays it down that 
the God of Islam helps believers and destroys 
unbelievers, Tire strong belief of Islam in 
a personal God had lo be counteracted in this country by forms of 

• cAt5 i 
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religion in which die personal elemenl oi divinity predenunated. 
So the Sakta and the Vaisnavn religion a Rouriahed and ihe Saiva 
religion with ils impcrsonBl ideal and mysticism, in which man 
rose to the level ol his God In the ddooi/anado, was gradually 
thrown into the background, as the masses did not comprehend 
its speculative features* 

The enlightened Saivas attempted to teach a stage where the 
human soul is said to become so elevated as to be identical with 
SajnUm divine spirit* ‘ ' 1 am Siva, 

t am Siva * was uttered hy the great propounder 
of the Saiva cult Sri Sankaracharyya ih the 7th t etttuiy, and his 
followers tried to imitate him . 

Siva represcnis* in the eyes of the enlightened, a spirituai 
principle, which to use a philosophical expression, may be called 
^ the noumcnon. The phenomenal world is 

Slv* w»ii smh. e I • 1 

attributed to Sakti—the goddess Chandi, of 
whom I have already spoken, Sokii is ever'active, creaiing the 
never-ceasing illusions of the visible universe. All ihat we see 
around is produced hy Saktl who acts upon our senses and causes 
our Boitows and pleasures. But Siva is inactive—passionless, 
(eelingless, unknown and imlcnowable, nrrgnna or without 
qualities. Yet Sakii could not produce the visible, ever-changing 
forms of this untvsse wlihoui coming in touch with Siva, the 
noumenon or the permanent principle. To the shifting pheno' 
mena of the world —to our evetchanging visible environment, 
Siva gives a permanence ' —so that when one spring is over, its 
permanent principle, worked by Sakii, brings on a new spring In 
the place of the old, — the blooming Rower in the place of the 
faded one. Siva, then, is the great bridge that connects the lost 
with the found, — the universe that changes with the universe that 
is unchanging The Pumnas represent the figure of Siva as lying 
like a ccepse on which dances Sakti or Kali m deilruedve ecstasy 
One of her four hands holds the severed head of a demon, the 
other a sword, implying the punishment of stn, but the third is 
stretched out in the act of giving u boon find the Fourth offers 
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benediction. ’Hie Ina! (wo mdicJite h« ptotection ol those who 
resign tlicmselves to hti care^ 

XJiis world, evcT^moving lowafds Llesiructiotii is m 

Sahti; but she gives hope also tltat ihe virtuous wiU be eaved. 
Beyond ihe sphere of virtue and vice, of pleasure and pain, is the 
permanent principle of the spiiiluol EWorld—Siva who is minio- 
vable. representing Eiemity in the midst of all that shifts. The 
Vogis. who tty to altain a stage where pleasure docs not please 
amt sorrow docs not cause pain, aim at tUe spiritual condition of 
Siva Tlius they arrive at the permitnenl and abiding principle, 
and arc not subject to the jc^a and pains that flesh is heir id. At 
this stage one may flay that he is one with the divine spirit or 
fl am Siva* I am Siva-)- 

The noble qualities of Sivo, to which weaDuded in a previous 
chapter, acted on the multitude as a great allraction, but 
gradually as this religion look a subtle and 
ThcpcvuUi form, it grew unintelligible lo the masses. 

Let us here deal wllK its popular aspects as they are found in out 
old literalurc. 

We referred, in a pieviotis chapter , lo the songs of Siva." 
Siva, according to popular notions, divested of all glory, sunk Into 
a peasant, a beggar and a Gan/o-smoker. He drank SidcJht and 
ate the fruit of the D/iuJura. An agricultural character was 
attributed lo him by ihose rustic bards who composed the pastoral 
songs. The Pouranic conception of Siva as a Bbf^su, probably 
borrowed from the Buddhistic idea of renunciation.' -degenctalcd 
amongst the masses, and the Gieal God was reduced to the level 
ihr v« ^ beggar. The mythology, that narrated the 
story of Siva, swallowing poison to protect the 
universj from destruction, lent credulity to ihc story of his taking 
profuse dose* of Siddbf and Dfmluro.^huJ the pe^nls of 

A--- Bengal gave a form lo the Great God that 

^irroT^ ^ontlition of ihtnr own life* Bui 
h's edifying character was not altogellier lost in this humble 
delineation. Indifference to the world, and an cver-comented dis- 
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poaitiuu. iiul ruificd hy dreuiuBtances, befitting a Vogj, could yet 
be ctiscovcied in iKe character given him by the ru^tii: poets. 

But Bengali literature gradually grew more refined as it 
attracted the nottce of scholars; and Siva as represented in the 
popular compositions, could no longer snliEfy I he enlightened 
taste of live multitudes who listened to the Salva songs. Tlicac 
songs fell inio popular disfavour as the elements of the personal 
Guil were found more oi less wanting in Siva, and only a few 
writers, latterly, took up the sulijcK-.i for poetry. The character 
that liad been attributed to Stva by the people In the days of 
Bud Ihislic degeneracy was still retained In these songs, but a 
bi element was introduced into them, which 

li;etiirui« served as an attraction to lire rising gene¬ 

rations inspired by the super br ideals of the Pa uranic 
Renaissance. 

The domestic element is prominent in the later songs 
tb^ on Siva, in them he plays the role of 

otatBinkir. patriarch of a family, where Kart I ka and 

Canesa his sons, Laksmi and Santsvaii his daughters. 

Nandi and Bhiingt his savage-servants, and above all Lima, his 
Tt« jor»«idiwiow. devoted wife, figure conspicuously, Uma was 
o( Bea«sii married to Siva when she was merely a child. 

miner ft rn>En0il4iS'kftl t i i h ^ 

itmiK. Itw Arnttnumt She Was the daughter of Mount Himavat, who 
gave hez to Siva, m his old age owing to the 
pleading and intercession of Narada. The poets who wrote on 
the subjecl of this marriage had before them the scenes of a 
Bengali home. In such homes girls of a very tender age were 
occasionally given in marriage to old men and the situation 
created pathos too deep for expression. Uma, a girl of eight, 
was married to the old Siva—^who was a beggar, hopelessly 
ndiicteJ to intoxicatins drugs and so poor that he could not give 
a pair of shelUhracolcts lo his bride. There are innumeiabtc 
songs In Bengali, describing tbe pathetic situation. In the month 
of Asviti (October'November) the whole atmosphere of Bengal, 
rings with the dgemoni songs, sung by the KatVogis which 
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describe ihc meeting ol Uma with her molber ; and there is no 
Bengali lo whom they do not appeal most tenderly. The 
domestic scenes of Bengal—the sorrows of Bengali parents—arc 
really the themes of the songs, though they profess to deal with 
mythologtcal subjects, which bear a realtsttc interest, full of deep 
pathos. There the queen of Kiniavat in the month of Asvin, 
says to her lord— '' Go ihou and bring my Uma, I know not how 
she fares in Kailasa without me. I heard from Narada that she 
wcpi and cried ' O mother, O mother/ Siva takes profuse 
<iuanti(y of Hhong and 5tt/dhf he loses his senses under their 
influence, and rebukes Uma for no fault of hcis. Siva has sold 
all the clothes and vuiuabte ornamcnls. that you gave Uma, 
to purchase intoxicating drugs. '* In another song the queen of 
Himavat saya—*' O Lord of ihe mountains, my Uma came to 
me in a dream and when my heart swelled with joy at the 
meeting, she dijmppeared. Alas 1 how cruel is site to her 
mother I then I felt that it is no fault of herSt O mountain, she is 
a true daughter of thee to inherit lliai heart of stone.*'t In 

another, when Uma grew older and gave birth to Kartika and 

Ganesa the queen says, * O Himavat, all that you said about 

• ^fe ffe [itffl C^Jt, 
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my Uma* has pierced my Heart as with o sword. My poor 
Canesha. you said, was crying and going frctn door to door in 
Hunger, and Kartika. my Joiliag, wbcn almost siarvcfl. fell on iHc 
dusty earib and cried for food.*** Yet Uma was the daughter of 
a king. The household of Siva—a scene of extreme indigence 
is painted in conlraBl with ilvat of king Hjinavat and ihe sonows 
of the queen who was in afHucnce liefSelf» at the recoilcction of 
Ulna’s sufferings and those of her sons, find expression in the 
old songs which ai once appeal to live heart. Innumerable songs 
of this class ate sung every year in Bengal by the professiunat 
singers who visit almost every house In the inonih of Asvin; 
and whae is the heart so hard that it can refrain fiam tears, 
while hearing them. The girls here, of too tender on age to play 
the wife, arc often taken away from il^e custody of parents. 
With veils over their faces they have to stay in iKeir husband's 
Imme, speak in whispers and subject themselves to the painful 
discipline of the daughter'm-law. At an age when they should 
skip and bound like wild deer, these tender beings have to five 
in a home to which as yet they arc strangers, subject to possible 
censure at every ^ep, and cut off from thdr parents and play" 
mates. When the A^anuttxi songs, describing the sorrows of 
Menaka—the queen of Him aval, and of Uma, her daughter 
are sung by professional singers, the eyes of many s child'wife 
glisten behind her veil, and the hearts of their mothers cry out 
for (he daughters who have been taken atvay from them. The 
ShepHolt^o flower falls to the ground in showers under 
the clear autumnal sky of Bengal and the breeze blows softly in 
^ , . _ the season of these songs. Tlie singers 

nianfii at generally have an Eltofcro or one-stringed lule 
with them, which chimes in well with their 
plaintive voice in lite modulation of grief. The mcFtith oi 
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Awin, in the <qfes of cv^y Hindu, is inseparably associated 
Tvitb these songs even at it is with 5liepljoh‘feo flower and the 
clear sky of autumn. During the Pujas which lake place in (his 
month, friends and relations meei In Bengali homes, the joyful 
tears of m-rriy a mother are mingled With her daughlers while 
they narrate to one another how the bitter days of separation 
were passed. The pictures, drawn by our village-painters, w« 
pleasant to us on account of many delicate associadons, (n 
them the <)ueen Menaka stands with arms out-stretched, and 
Uma comes to her with her sons and daughters the scene 
suggesting the suflerings of the whole year. But old Stva, It 
must lie remctnfacf'cdj is ihc Croat God. He cun, at his will| 
assume a young and handsome appearance and Uma, inspUe of 
her yearnings to meet lici mol her, is a devoted wife, Siva, 
beggar and eater of intoxicating drugs (hough he is. is lendcrly 
devoted to Uma. He cannot bear separation from her. When 
she goes to her father’s house, there in the picture, the Great 
God Follows her above, through the skies, with looks indicating 
immeasurable love and tenderness, and in the 
1^'^t^Lfn 4g(imam’ songs, reverence Is not wanting for 

Ypgi ■e(«in«tl in ill* jji of tflo humble charactctisiics 

attributed to him. Here is a song in which 
queen Menaka says ;— 

“O Hittiavat, I have this desire in my heart* Let me 
bring my daughter with my son-in-law and give (hem 
a home m this mountainous region. He will be hae my 
adopted son, and this mountain, — capital of ours will be o second 
Kailasa (the abode of Siva}. 1 shall see my Uma and Siva for 
alt the twelve months of (he year and the pam of my heart will 
l>c assuaged. My son-in-law is ever contented. It is so easy (o 
please him I If 1 offer him the flower Kundo and leaves of Be/, he 
will make this place his home and will not wish lo go away/** 

. fitft ^ etxstt • 
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Yel every one knows, while hearing’ or singing such songs, 
lha( Siva cannot be bound to any earlhly object. He is addietetl 
to nothing; it is hia compassion, thai people mistake for love. 
He cares not for either raiment or food,—bis contentment springs 
from within. He is absorbed in contemplation, he is ImmactiTaie 
and above aU desire. Uma tries to bind bun by a thousand ties 
of affection. 6iit home and the fuitctal ground to him are alilte^ 


he aims at the superior delight which is derived from Yoga. 

The domestic element in the descriptions of Siva tends a 

Siva-songs in Bengali, Uma in 
KaiJasa plays the housewife, (he perfect proto¬ 
type of the Hindu wife, ever accustomed to patient and strenuous 
self-denial and labour, cheerfully home for tlie sake of olhen. 
Hex highest delight lies in distributing food to her husband^ 
children and servants. She herself eats nothing till everyone in 
the house, nay every guest has been satiaHed ; but this pleasme 
of serving others while fasting herself invests her with a 
heavenly charm,—^which is indicated in the 

Ap»iMe»i«iRi t(«. / 1] . IT *.. . 

mcMKTa', toilowing passsgc quoieo iTom Sivayana by 

Ramesvara* : — 
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“ With his Iwo sottt Siva sits down to dine. Three sit to 
eat and Uma serves food lo them, As soon as she has served 
food, tlie plates are emptied and they look into the cooking pot. 
Padmavati (the maid of Uma) observes how eagerly Siva eal6 
and smiles. Suk/o (the liist curty) is finished and they fall upon 
broth. Meantime the plates are all emptied of rice and they all 
want more ' Mother t ’ says Kartikai ' give us rice ‘ and Ganesa 
also repeats the request, while the Lord of Destruction (Siva) 
says—' Oh Uma bring m<«e rice, ’ Uma says to her sons, * My 
darlings, be patient.* Ganesa becomes silent at these words of 
his mother hut Siva suggests a joke to Kariika who says—*Our 
father and mother arc Raksasos, We know only how to eat and 
know not how to be patient.' Uma smiles and distributes rice. 
Ganesa says, ' 1 have finished my curry, what more have you in 
stese.^* Hastily she comes and s^es ten different kinds of fried 
food. Siva is much pleased and praises for her good cook.* 
ing. The tried Dhutura fruit and cups of Siddhi ate given to 
■he Great God and he nods his head in approval as he sips- 
When all the cinrtes are finished, they all call at the same time 
for more; Uma comes hastily to fill I heir plates and the wind 
playfully catches her draperies. The muatcal iVupura tinkles 
sweetly on her feet as she goes rapidly to and fro and her bracelets 
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sound In harinony wih tliem. She finds it iinrd to serve so 
many. I'he drops of sweat look like penrU on her beautiful face. 
As a skilful dancing' girl moves gmcefulEy to the sound of the 
musical inattumeniSt so does Uma move briskly about while 
serving food to Her ford and children. She next serves Payasa 
(pudding) of pleasant flavour, and then a sauce both sweet and 
BOUT. Her hair becomes dishevelled* and her dress grows loose. 
With sweetmeats of milk and nee, the dinner ends." 

The domestic element again becomes pathetic tn the des- 
X , . .r cription of Lima's wanting a pair of shell' 

A fiiAffor 

h^iett Bnrl th« bracelets from her husband. Her lord says 
that he Is loo poor to give thcan and a quarrel 
ensues, the sequel of which is that Umo sets out in anger for her 
father's home, Siva then disguises himself as a bracdel'inakcT 
and goes to his falher-m-law's house. There, with tears and 
begging of forgiveness on both sides, the devoted, pair ore recon 
ciled and once more brought together, 

A considerable fxirt of the Sunya-Purana, to which we have 
already referred, consists of songs about Siva and these dating 
from the ninth century nr ihereaboul form lh<* 
in Wagi at specimens of SaivB-Uterature that we 

possess. Of other poems in honour of this 
god, wliich have come down to ue, we notice some below 
(2) Sivayana by Ram Krtsna, a voluminous poem . 

(H) Mriga-Vyodho'SiaiiivadB by Ram Raj. 

H) Miiga-Vyadha'Samvads by Syama Ray. 
f3) Mrigalubdha by Rattram. (This poet was a Brahmin and 
a native of Sumha Dandi in Chittagong• He composed the poem 
in 1674 A.D.I 
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Sivfi CtialurJosi by Raghu Rami 

(71 Vai(lyana(h Manual by Siinkaia Knvi Cbandra, coni’ 
posed in ihe I7lh ccnSuiy. 

(o) Sivayana by Ramesvata. This i* a voluminous wojk 
and was wri(tcn ^ul 1750 A.D. Ramcsvaia was appointed 
by Rajah Yasovanta Sltiha of fCarnagarh lo write his Ssvayana* 
h enjoys great popularity. The poet was a native of Yadupuf 
near the police station of Ghatal in the district of Midnapur 
where a xeromdar named Hemayata Sinha oppressed him so 
g]f£gf|y that he was obliged to leave ins ancefllmi home and settle 
at Karnagarh In the same district, Ramesvara belonged to the 
Radhiya Brahmin class. His father W'as one L^ksmana Chakra* 
varti and ids mother’s name was Rupavali. 

Of all the poems in honour of Siva—This Sivayana by 
Ramesvara enjoys the greatest popularity, it was published by 
the Varvfnvasi Press of Calcutta some years ago, and a portion 


ol it, called Pugdint'r Polo* is re-issued from the Bat-tala presses 
every year* a large number of copies being bought by the 
common people. 

Xhough the number of poems dealing with Siva exclusively 
is comparatively small, yet there are many oiheis which treat of 
his marriage with Uma and their domestic 
life in detail. Such mddcntal descripd™* 
Urn* .«««-. Siva and Uma arc found in al! the Chandi 

Mangalas, in the Ramayana by Kiiltivasa, in the Manasa Mangal 
by Vijaya Gupta, and in many other old Bengali poems in which 
they might be least expected. This of course shows that they 
arc relatively older. 


4. The Suftfo-cuf/ and iU deoehpmeni in Bensat 

The idea of the femininity of God may have been characterise 
lie of primitive Asiatic races —of Mongolians 
Ood ■■ nioit.Ef. DravidiatiS in paiticulai, whose civilisation, 

according to some scholars, preceded that of the Aryans. In the 
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Vedas which represent the pure creed of the Indo^Aryans before 
]il had any admixture of? the reUffion of the primitive rates of 
India, we do not hod any pronounced worship of god as mother. 
But the whole country was full of such worahip and the Aryan 
settlers had ere long to recognise and adopt it. We find in the 
Tantras that some forms of the Sakla-cult were imported into the 
religious system of the Aryans from Giina. 

The gteat^ war {between Chandi'^and Mahrsasura is said to 
have occurred in the carlictrt part of the Saiya-Yuga. The 

The (imt wo, &*VC it a date anterior lo any event 

related m Uteir own history, though there is no 
mention of this war in the Vedas. This fact 
is suggestive ofllhc origin of|the worship of the mother in a very 
primitive age and the non-mcnlion of it in their earliest literature 
—the Vedas, only leads to the hypothesis, that tl did not original^ 
ly intetest the Aryans. 

But the Aryans could not help adopting this creed in theii 
religious worship after they had settled in the country for some 

S-k,* ’* ^ Mride-spiead in^ 

i*itr rtcMitdwcL fluence and also because by its great tenderness, 

this faith is, religiously extremely attractive. 
When the Sakta-cult thus came to be recognised by the Indo^ 
Aryans, they raised it Into a highly refined and spiritual faith, 
Sanskritised its vocabulary and Aryanized ils modes of worship. 

But this worship took centuries to reach such a state—Deloi 
Chandi, Lakhai Chandi, Vasuli, Thalcurani—are some of the 

W ,h« ««,. non*Sanskritic names of the Mother as wor^ 
,, ^ipp«j localiiics-w*hich stiUremind 

us of the primitive faith of tlie people, before 
they came in contact with the Aryan civil bmion. Tlic worship 
of the snake-goddess and of Cl^di once prevailed in all ports 
of the ancient tvorld and recent discoveries made in Crete by 
Dr. Evans attest that it existed there as early as 3000 B.C. 
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But though 
divinities in oJI 


Tb* ioal dlvifibki 

^rr* wm 
tofllKoLii 11 Arof^Ir, 


Sakl j^woiBhip was recognised early,—the local 
parts of India could not receive sunilar recog¬ 
nition and homage from the Indo-Aiyan settlers 
without a great struggle—especially as the 
virorship of these deities had much in it that 
was crude and unhl for adminsion by Hindus into their organised 
cults. The Saivism, which was the earlier of the two to become 
an organized creed, had great Eght with the creed of the 
people believing In various farms of the mother-worship. 
Bengali Literature begins, so to speak, with this account of a fight 
between the Saivas and the worshippers ol those local deities 
who claimed to be Sakti, hut whom the worshippers of Siva 
called wjlchea and regarded as quite unworthy of \varship, At 
a later time the Saiva creed was blended with the Sakti-cull 
even in its crude local forms, but this could not happien before 
a hard contesied fight on either aide. 

This chapter will concern Itself with the history of such 
atruggle and the gradual elaljoration of these local culls under 
the shadow of a clearly organized doctrine of the relation between 
Siva and Sakti. 


(uj Pocma tn honom of Afsnasa Deui 

In Chaitanya Bhagavata, a work written in 1536. we find 
it mentioned that many people at the time took pride in worship¬ 
ping Manasa Devi, the snake-goddess. The songs in honour 
of this deity may be traced back, as I have add, to a 
very early period and they have a wide circulation all 
over Bengal, especially in the East where the earliest 
writer of these songs, Hari Daita lived. The great respect, 
commanded by this deity in the lower Gangetic valley, 
is not difficult to explain. The plains of Bengal, especially 
the portions adjoining the sea. are infested with snakes, and 
deaths from snake-biie during ilie rainy season become so 
common as to cause considerable alarm to the people, The 
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caitagcA of the poor vilUgera oder ito protection to them horn 
TKt faai af idikc* veftcmous enemy and when the flooda 

come upon the mud'hoveU and thatched roob. 
snakes and other venomous reptiles take sheUcr tltere. and ore 
not infrequently discovered hidden in beds or colled up in 
pitchers and other household utensils. The poor people have no 
means of cutting down the fungJes and keeping the village-paths 
cleat. In their utter helplessncsa they are driven to take refuge 
in God. The Cod of the snakes is also the God of men and hy 
propitiating Him ihey hope to avert the danges with which 
unaided they cannot cope. A consolation comes to them surely 
when tliuB resigned to His mercy. 

The goddess Manasa Devi who represents the divine power 
as seen in snakes has been a popular deity from very early times, 
but belorc her worship was recognised os a form of Sokti- 
worship. the foitowr^ of the Saiva religion offered a great 
cedstance to it, as indeed they did to the worship of all other 
Ideal deities of the later Sakta-culi. The hisiory of the struggle 
of the Saivas with the worshippers of Sakti, 
la <he which was long protracted, is shrouded in the 

ilw dark past. The flowers offered to Sakti as 
^""''*** and jaoa for instance, are not acceptable 

to the great Siva even now when lUai strife is 
over. The heroic ftrmness with which Cband Sadagar, 
Dhanapati Sadagar and other followers of Siva adhered to their 
faith and offered resistance to the spread of the worship of the 
local ^<‘ i tl« of the Sakta-cult, found in our old poems, opens a 
vista through which we have a glimpse of the suruggle which at 
one lime split the whole Hindu community of Bengal. 

There is much that is crude in the poems on Manasa Devi 
and those on Chandt. This, however, proves 
.’iitsss?""' •!>« once formed a pari of the popular 

literature of the coumry before the people had 
come in contact with the refined classical taste of the Renaissance. 
The leaders will have patiently to go through the manoeuvres 
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and pJois formed by the deilies that would often appear tmdigni- 
Bed and unworthy on their part. The propaganda of liie 
Sakta’Culit however, was to restore faith in a personal divinity in 
the place ol the impersonal Siva* All through these poems one 
is sure lo find the mother^s heart in the divinities, eager to stretch 
out protecting hands to those children that cling to them. Into 
whatever dangef a believer may fall, he aies out for the motherly 
help of the divmity whom he worships in a patient and prayerful 
spirit, and she is sure to appear to him with atnious solicitude to 
protect hhn. Iirstances of this personal element in the deities are 
to be found throughout the v^l literature of the Saktas. The 
characters of Srimanta and Kalketu in Chandi Kavya, of 
Sundara in Vidya Sundara, of Lau Sen in Dharma Mangat, as 
recast by the Hindu priats, and of Behula in Manasa MangaJ. have 
been alt depicted as attaining great success in life by fmee of their 
devotion alone. When all resources failed and the great characters 
were reduced to utmost straits—some of them being doomed to 
die on the scaffold, they fised their whole heart on the mother 
and solicited divine help vdth tearful eyes, despairing of saving 
themselves by their own power, and the mother was sure to come 
ro her devotees stretching out the hand of succour* 

One of the farniliar ways adopted by the old Bengali poets 
in describing such mystic situations was to put 
C!»nhi. mouth of a devotee a hymn addressed 

lo Iter by names beginning with each of the thirty-four tetters 
of the Bengali alphabet. The gods and goddesses in our 
mythology are often known to their worshippers by hundreds of 
names and these hymns addressed with 34 names, of which there 
is quite a legion in our literature, are called Cfiou/ts (lit, 34). 

This idea of a personal divtntiy as contrasted with that of 
the impersonal Siva is the predorotnant feature in the literature 
of the Sakta cult. 
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In the month of Sraaano (July-Auguat) the villages oF 
Lower Bengal present a unique scene. This is the lime when 
Manasa Devi is woraKippetl. Huncheds cl men in Sylhet, 
Backer gunge and olho- districts throng lo the river-side or to the 
tempies to recite the songs of Bchuta. The vigorous boat-races 
attending the festivity and the enthuaiasTii that characterises the 
recitation of these songs cannot but strike an observer with nn 
idea of their vast inBuence over the mosses. There are some- 
limes, a hundred oars in each of the long narrow boats, the 
rowers singing in loud chorus as they pull them with all their 
might. The boats move with the speed of an arrow, even Hying 
past the river-steam era. These lestivilies of Matiasa Pujo 
sometimes occupy a whole month, during which men keep vigil 
and recite the songs before the goddess, and 
ore getLcrally known os ilhosnn Votfa. The 
wonderful devotion of Behula to her husband is the theme of these 
songs ; and a vast poetic literature has sprung up in Bengal during 
the last thousand years in commemoration of the events of her life 
and that of Chand Sadagar who offered dehance to Manasa Devi 
for loi^ years, yet uJitmately was driven hy strange circumstances 
to worship her. How wide-spread is the popularity of these songs 
in Bengal may be imagined from the fact that the birth-place of 
Chand Sadagar is claimed by no less than nine districts, all 
Vill^ cjti equally proud of the hero of the Manasa- 

tluTihS Mangal. tl reminds us of the seven dlies 

Mwipu-Mwhfil which disputed the honour of Homer's birth. 

1 may name here some of the places that claim a eonoection in 
one shape or another with the chief characters of Manasa-MaogaL 
{]) Champak Nagar—said to have been the capital of 
Chand Sadagar, in the district of Burdwon', and close to 
Champak Nagar is a small rivet which is called Behula. after 
the reputed heroine of Manasa^lVlangal. ^ 

{Z) Champak Nagar in Tipprra. 

(3) Dhuhri In Assam People here believe that Chand w;is 
,1 resident of the place. s 
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H) MahastKan in iKe districi o{ Bogra, 

(5) TKe people of Darieelmg believe lhal ihe scene of tlie 
Monasa-MangQ] was laid on ibc banks of (be river Ranil 
close by. 


(6) Sanaka Gram near Kanta Nagai In the dislttct of 
Dinajpur; Sanaka was the queen of Chand Sadagar and Sanaka 
Nagor is believed to tiavc been named after her. 


(7) Champai Nagar in the District of Malda . 

(6) The Mela (exhibition! held in honour of Behub in the 
District of Birbhum is said to have originated during Behula's 
life-titne. 

(9) In Chittagong, there is a spot poinled out as the she of 
the house of Kalu Kamar—the builder a steel house for 
Laksmindara, and there is besides a tank in the place which 
bears the name of Chand Sadagar. 

We give here the story of Manasa Devi;— 

It was ordained by the great god Siva that unless and until 
Chand Sadagai, the merchant-king of Champak 
M«i!^ Nagar, worshipped Manasa Uevi, her claiini 

to obtain puja amongst mortals would not be 


recognised. 

At first she tried by gentle persuasion to prevail upon Chand 
Sadagar to worship her, but the hero of the 
n ear to her words. He carried 
in his hand a huge stick made of htnlal wood 
and with it he tried, several Itmea, to assault the goddew. The 
god whom Chand worshipped was the great Siva. CbuEd be 
brook the idea of offering flowers at the feet of the deity who 
merely presiderl over snakes? He hated her from the bottom of 
his heart and called he* ill-names. 

The wrath of the goddess of snakes knew no bounds at this 
defiant attitude. She determined to revenge herself by some 
means, fair or foul 
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CHand had mada a beautiful garden cutside ihc city, which 
{W»ii .LitrorH waa called '‘.CuabarL" He Imd apenl many 
lalche of rupees in making it an earthly paradise. 
Now Manasa Devi commanded her retinue nf serpents to destroy 
this fair garden by their venomous biles. They did so : and lo I 
lliiB elysiiun of Chand, so rich in fruit and dowers, was reduced 
lo smoke. The guards in great t^onstemalion went to Chand and 
accjudinted him with the fate of hts far-famed Guabari> Chand 
tame to the spot and smiled. 

To the wonder of all, there present, he uttered some mantras 

riw gxrdri, im-iv*fl garden revived, wearing the fresh hues 

of Its original verdure. 

Manasa Devi's plot was thus foiled by Chartd, who posaesseil 
Miiiiajnin. jV/ofuj /nuo—|H>wer bestowed by Siva, by 

which be could give life to die dead and revive 
all that was destroyed- 

li was useless for the godded to try other experiments. She 
left that ao tong as Chand possessed this power he was practically 
invincible. 

She now appeared before the merchant in the guise of a 
youthful maiden. The poets who composed 
songs have vied with one another in 
describing the beauty of this celestial maiden. 
Earthly beauty was as nothing compared to hers; even the moon 
sank behind the clouds in shame, being smitten by the superior 
ligfit that emanated from the face of this exquisite creature. 
Chand fell in love with her at first sight, but the fair rnaiden 
would not listen fo any proposals from Kim unless be cllspeneed 
with hts Maha {nan and bestowed that power on her. The 
infatuated merchinl, not suspecting that she was Manana I>evi in 
disguise, agreed to her condition ; when lo } like a shooting siar 
she vanished from the pbee, and appearing in the sky in her own 
form, lelnted the story of her triumph. 

N.., m«hLi dmmiH though deprived of his great power. 

Chand was not a whit daunied. 
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TJic ncM step of Mansiss Devi waa again to idesttoy ttve 
bcauliiul garden upon which her curse had already fallen no 
meffecluallyp 

Chand Sadagar had an intimate fnend in the clly of Sankcor* 
He wais called ' Semkoor C^arurk, He also 
io ilw'incue!^ ««» posg^jss^d Moh^ Jnon Bod Chand sent a 
messengor forlhwith lo fetch him l& his 
palace. The great physician, for such was fiis talJiag, chme to 
Champak Nagar and in a montenl restored the gardtn to i|s 
original form. 

Matutsa Devi's attempts were thus frustrated a second time. 

hut her resources were inerchaustibte. By » 
(.(jjiifjygncc which for ingenuity and dipio' 
tnacy may be called a great inleUectuaf feat, 
she succeeded in killing Sankoor Caruria, the physician and 
Jriend of Chand. 

Tiic latter was now friendless and lielpless- Manaaa 
Devi not only did agHiii destroy the Guubaii. 
timiHl'^ '“** but the serpents appoirtled by her also killed 

one by one ail hb six sons, 

Sunuka, the tiue^^n of the mci:cfiant-king« fell on her 
^nitk* kntes and implored her husband to put an end 
to thiQ unequal quaiEc!; for uitc^ all Monola 
Devi was u and he was a man I 

The SIX wives ol the deceased sons of Chand wore the 
widow*s wKite sarr* wiped away the beautiful 
** marks of vermilion from tJicit ford leads, broke 
then shell -bracdcLs and Ailed die liouae witfi 
wild laracnlauons, Bui wilb a firmness which more 
than human, he was the more confirmed in liia resoluljoji-nol to 
worsliip Manasa Devi* He was* howeva:. greatly troubled by 
the consLatit waiUngs oi the women of his house, and afso by 
die unsolicited advice of his friends, who came from d^iani 
countries lo oiTer him consolation in his distress. He resolved to 
undertake a aca-voyage with the intentian of escaping for some 
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time trom tiis imconscnia] surroundings. Seven great sHips> 
headed by * Madhiikar.' the royal vessel, started one fine 
morning for the great sea and Chand had n very sucoesaful 
voyage; he wtrit as Ear as Ceylon, and, loading bia ships with 
valuable treasures and feelittg Once more fresh and lively for the 
change, was on his way home, when upon the dark waters of the 
lake Kalidaha, a great stonn overtook his ships. This storm 
was raised by Manasa Devi. The ship " Sea-foam " sank first, 
nest the King's Darling and then the “ Royal FUh " and 
so on. till the six ships were all wrecked in the bosom of the lake 
Kaliclaha. But the stately " Madhtikar,'' on board which Chand 
was. defied: all storms and as often as the winds inspired by 
Manasa Devi tried to overthrow it, it struggled and rose to the 
surface of the waters like a playful fiah. 

Manasa Devi sought the aid of Hanuman, the great monkey, 
immorial through all ages, and with his 
wie^d "** succeeded in upsetting this ship 

also Chand fell Into the great lake and was 
about to be drowned. Manasa Devi would not, Kowever. allow 
the victim of her wrath to perish i because unless she was 
worshipped by him, she could not be recognised amongst men. 
She threw ilie great lotus which formed her own seat down Into 
the lake, and it fioated near Chand. He was struggling to save 
himself and at the sight of the padma flower, stretdied out his 
arms to catch hold of it as a support •, but one 
of tfie names of Manasa Devi was Padma and 
the flower also bore the same name, so he 
contemptuously turned back, preferring death to her aid. But 
Manasa Devi now appeared and begged Chand to submit to her. 
She would in that case pardon him and reward him with all 
that he luid l(^t, including the lives of his six sons. But f han/t 
said, he could not defile his hand, reserved for the worship of 
Mahadeva, by offering flowers to the one-eyed goddess of 

Somehow or other the merchant king escaped death, and 
after three days uf severe struggle reached the shore. li was ihc 
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beautiful city oj his old friend Chandrakelu where he touched 
land. Completely stripped of clothes, as he found himseU, lie 
picked up some rags from the cicmation-^ound, which he 
wrapped round his waist, and straightway went to his friend's 
palace. Chandrakfilu gave Idm a warm recep' 
cdftyVhl^trakl™'^ and as the merchant had not tasted any food 

for three days, he at once ordered a rich repast 
to be served to him ; he also presented lura with a valuable altirc 
becoming hh tank. When the hungry mercirant sat down to 
dinner^ Chandtakelu incidentally remarked I hat it was not well 
foe him to quarrel with Manasa Devi, and in the course of an 
animated discussion on the point, Chand came to learn tlral 
Manasa Oevi was the household deity of Chandraketu, and that 
there was a temple adjoining the palace dedicated to her. On 
this he would not touch any of the food. In a fit of rage he 
ihiew away the clodics presented to him by his friend ; and, 
wearing KU former rags again, left Chandraketu's palace, remark' 
ing that it was a pity he liad entered that cursed abode, but 
he did not wish longer to disturb a fool in his paradise. He then 
begged alms from door to door, and when a 
hum dem r« j^igcienl quontiiy cf rice and vegeiahles was 
collected, went to the river to bathe after care¬ 
fully placing his little store in a secure place. But Manasa Devi 
in llie meantime seat a large mouse which aic up the grain and 
vegetabes, and Chand on returning had to appease his hunger 
hy swallowing raw ptamam'sklns wlilch some 
children had left hy the river-side. He neil 
got admit lance to a Brahmin's house in the capacity of a savant, 
and his master appointed him to reap the harvest tn his fields, 
and pile up the grain. But Manasa Devi created a bewilderment 
in hts brain so that he could not distinguish the grain from the 
chaff, and threw away the former and piled up 
the latter. When the Bmlimin, his master, 
saw this, he was very angry and dismissed him 
at once. He next went with I lie woodmen to gather wood from 
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the tieighbouTiiig htJts Hs kncv\r ihe quality of wood better than 

the woodmen. So he eollecied a large quantity of valuable 

Ti,mw, ,i„ wood, and was on his way to the market 

iTnllwld '** Maimsa Devi's order, however. 

Hanuman touched with Kia toe the load which 

was being carried hy Chand. It immediately became so heavy 

that Chand had to throw it down nnd go empty-handed. In this 

plight, wlien lie was moving about the forest like a diaconsolaie 

mad man, he could not help cursing Manasa Devi. Now, a| 

this motnent some birds had come near the traps placed there 

by the fowlers to catch them. Being startled by the careless 

steps of the merchant, they flew away. The 
W itic r , t - 

titktpii lowters, in great disappointment ■ came up to 

Chand. and taking him for a mischievous 
knave, assaulted him. 


After suffering alt imaginable ills at the hands ol the 
hoinc infuriatetl Manasa Dcvi. Chand was able to 
return to Champak Nagat, to Wis own great 
relief and to the delight of his queen Sanaka. 


Soon afterwards another son was born to him. It was a 
, , , remarkably iiandsome child, and they called 

lum. nim Lakflmindara or favourite of iht goddess of 

wealth. Chand conaultad oalrologers and they 

.. at. » ’^"““i-xx-tffc^ng to h!„ pmately 

cjul> jr^uihn that tne boy was destined to die on the nigKt 

of his manriage-day, by snake-bile. 


^ Chand had now given up all hopes of worldly liappiness. 
Night and day, he worshipped ihe great Mahadeva and prayed 
for strength to keep up his detiu-minalion. Now Laksmindara 
who grew to be a most handsome and accomplished prince, came 
of that age when youths of tus caste generally married, and the 
queen Sanaka sought for a suitable bride for her son, The 
family priest. Janardon, brought informaiion that in the whole 
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world ihcre was not another creature in womanly form bo lovely 
„ , , . and beautiful as Behula—the accomplished 

the ^ ^ r^i * t T * » 

ct»uatifti oF daughter of Sana) me nierchant of Nicfihani 
mttriwni. Jvlagaj, Bchula's face Was like a full-blown 

lotus, her eyes were soft and playful as those of a wild gazelle, 
her hair wore the tints of summer clouds and when dishevelled, 
fell down her back and Tcached the ankles. She sang like a 
cuckoo and danced better than any dancing-girl in the whole 
city of Champak Nagai, 


Chand knew that he would lose his dear son on the marriage- 
day, yet could nol resist the wishes of his poor queen* He built 

a house of steel on mount Santali, taking 

Tb* lI . 

moqni s»ni*ii precouUons that there was no cicvice 

left in it for even a pin to pass through. 
Tlie steel-house was guarded by armed sentinela; weaseb aitd 
peacocks were let loose all around it to kill snakes, should they 
come into its neighbourhpod. All kinds of medicinal herbs, 
which were known to be antidotes to snake-poison and the strong 
scettt of which would make snakes and reptiles shudder and 
shrink into a comer, were strewn round the bouse, and snake- 
charmers and physicians were assembled there from all parts of 
the world to guard the place against all species of creeping 
animals. 


Manasa Devt paid a visit to the man who had made the 
sleehhouse, and Etsked him to keep on opening in it through 
which a liair might pass. The builder said 
house was now complete and that 
he had received wages and rewards from the 
merchant king ■ how could he again go there and make an 
opening? The goddess threatened to kill him and all the 
members of hia family on the spot. So he obeyed, He went back 
to mount Santali on the pretest of inspecting the building more 
thoroughly ancf with a few siiokes of his chisel made a small 
opening which he filled up ^vith powdered coal 
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When Lakstnindara was about lo set out with the nuptial 
pa^iy for marriage, the bridegroom's crown 
•km [hat he wore, bedecked with jewels and 

flowers, fell from his head: and this was the 

hrst ominouB sign 

When the mairinge cefemony was beiug celebrated in the 
great pavilion which had been built for the 
Tlic KcMid ood occasion, the golden umbrella nvei the bride¬ 
groom’s head gave way—the silver rod which 
supported it, having suddenly broken fioin soroe mysterious 
cause; ond this was the second inauspicious sign* 

When Behula, the bride, was being carried round Lakstnin- 
dara, she carelessly wiped from hw forehead 
r>kc tbii«l «Kae. with her own band the sacred vermilion-mark, 
the sign of the married woman whose liusband 
IS Mving, This was the third inauspicious sign. 

As soon as the marriage was over, Chand took Laksmindara 
T>.ep*ii<fttc«u ioUh Slid Behula to the steel-house on mounts 
Santali. 

I bis was the terrible • night, when the question of life and 
death of Laksmmdaia would be solved; the astrologers had said, if 
his life could be saved that night, he would live a hundred years. 

rherc Behula and Laksmindara were left to themselv^. The 
^ ... beheld her husband : the garland 

(he maple left Ift • rt i • i i . 

iWiertve* ot rongon nowers, which he wore, hung loosely 

round his neck touching his right arm and 
breast, Kis silken attire of deep scarlet half covered his handsome 
person, and Behula looked upon her husband with that feeling 
of adoration which a Brahmin feels when he approaches his 
house-hold god. Lnksmindara's eycsalso drank deep of the beauty 
of die maiden, and he asked her to come closer to him so that he 
might embrace her. The bashful maiden would not listen to any 
such thing—she hid her face with her tender hands and turned 
away. Fatigued by the fabouis and fasting required for the 
marriage ceremony, Laksmindara fdl asleep. But Behula, 
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though equally fatigued, eat tiear Kim on ihe bed and watched 
him—for he appealed to her oa a prieele&s treasure and she must 
not trust too much to her good fortune. After a while. Laksroin.* 
data awoke and said to Behula. "My darling, I am very hungry : 
can you prepare some rice for me 2'' Saying this he again fell 
asleep. Behula did not know what to do. How could she 
prepare rice ihare,^ But her resources never failed her. The 
plate required for I lie sacred ceremony con* 
tained some cocoanuts; there were aUo rice 
and some coloured earthen cups there. She took three cocoanuis 
and made a hearth with them. One caithen cup was filled with 
the sweet milk of a cocoanu) and rice was placed in tl. She look 
a silken robe and with that kindled a fire to prepare the rice- 
There she sat, like Annapurna, cooking rice foi her husband. 

At this moment Manasa Devi called to her all her snakes,— 
great reptiles sad venomous adders,—and asked who would 
undertake to bite Laksmladara. The difficulties were great, and 
many hesitated; but the snake Bankaraf, whose poison i\'as as 
drops of liquid Bre, came forward, and obeying the command of 
the goddess, glided towards mount Santali. 

All on a sudden Behula saw that a mysterious opening was 
being made m the steel walh and a srtake 
msetileiing the room. She took a cup of milk, 
with a ripe plantain in it, and offered It to the 
venomous intruder- The snake stooped low to drink the milk, 
and Behula, with a golden hook* caught ii fast and made il a 
prisoner. While again watching the cup on which rice was 
boiling, she saw another snake coming through the same passage. 

It was (he great Uday-nag with fiexy eyes, 
Behula made him a prisoner also, follgwirtg (hr 
same device; and nfier a while the snake Kala- 
danla shared in the same way the fate of its predecessors. 1 hen 
for some time notlting mote was seen; the rice was ready and she 
cailed to her husband (O rise and partake of the meal. But 
Laksmindara was fast asleep and did not respotrd. 


I'lie tiukr 
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Fatigued with labour, fast and vigil, Behula al ihig mofncni 
fell an irresiaiible inclination to sleep. She sat beside her 
husband with her eyes still (iKcd on the mys' 
terious crevice in the wall. The three serpents 
lay under a large pot and could not stir. Behula's eyes became 
closed in sleep but at times opened wide, gazing n1 the small 
opening, lowards the last watch of the night when everything 
was still and when even the rustling sound of leaves was not 
heard in that mountainous region, Behub yielded lo the Jatal 
influence of sleep and reclining on a pillow near the feet of her 
husband, by lihe a flower innoceol and beautiful. 

Now came Kalnagini, that Ennke who had destroyed the 
Tttc lai^i biir Cuabari, and hilled Chsnd's eldeat son Sridhar, 
and approached with the speed cf ligblnihg the 
bed of Laksmindara. Al this very moineni the steeping prince 
touched the snake with hia fool and it at once turned and b'l him 
in the toe. LahstnindaTa cried out. “Ho daughter of the 
merchant Saha, dost thou sleep P I am dying of a snake’s bite !*' 
Behub rose from the bed and perceived the snake passing out 
swiftly through the opening in the wall. 


Laksmmdara died. The next moment the sun rose, shedd¬ 
ing its goldeir hues over the mountain-forests and the birds began 
to smg blithely on the wild irees. Queen Sanaka with her maids 
of honour came to the house and saw a most heart-rending sight. 
Prince Laksmindara by there dead, and the widowed girl was 
sobbing over him. With dishevelled hnir, she was bending over 
the departed prince. Sanaka swooned, and the maids said—“Oh 
luckless wretch. U is to thine evil fortune we owe this crushiny 
bereavrment. The vermilion-marks on ihy bow have nol lost 
their lustre,—they have still a deep scarlet hue. the lint ol afakta 
on thy feet is yet unsoiled by duet, thy marriage-all he of silk is 

ruiacu.^ b,.d«. ^ a*id yet ijiou art already a 

widow 1 No snake could have done this, ft is ihy 
breath that h^ extinguished the life’s be in the prince, wretch 
that thou art. “ Behula did not hear these re pi oat h es : for her 
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mind was work mg on far olKci tliemes. Tlie prince had n&ked 
her to embrace himt he bad asked lier to prepare rice for him 
the hr St and the last requests of one who was ail in all lo her t 
How unfortunate was she that she had not been able to fulhl 
these wishes ! At this recollection the tears again dewed from her 
^’es unceasingly. 

The body of Laksmindara was taken to the burning ghat. 

But Bchula itulsled that it should not be 
like cw'Jsii^ burnt , The custom in the country in cases of 
snake-bite was to place the corpse on a raft 
made of plantain stems called a hhefo and leave it on tlie river, 
in the hope that the skill of a physician or a snake-charmer might 
hiing it back to life BrhuJa’s arguments were appreciated, and 
a raft of plantain-stems was prepared. The corpse of the prince 
was placed on it, and it was floated on the river Gangoor. At 
this moment, to the wonder of all there assembled, Behula herseU 
stepped on the raft and sat down beside the corpse, expressing 
her intention to accompany her husband’s body over the waters 
and not to leave jl until it should be restored to life. 

They called her a mad woman who had lost her senses 
under the great sliock received immediately 
after her marriage, and entreated her to return 
home. The maidens, who had so bitterly 
reproached her, were now sorry for her misfortune and tenderly 
sail 1 how very foolish it would be for a woman of her youth to 
set out for unknown regions with a corpse, Where was it ever 
heard that a dead man was restored to life I But she sat like a 
faby or an angel watching over the dead pirince with eyes full of 
inhnite alfection and infinite sorrow The queen maddened with 
grief lamented bitterly and begged the beaullfuJ gb) to desist from 
her foollah intention. Behula only said. "Adored mother, you 
will hnd the rice I prepared in the golden plate in the si eel-house 
on mount Santa!i. llicre the lamp ia still burning. Go, mother, 
cease weeping, and close tlie door of that room. So long as that 
rice remains fresh and that lamp bums, know that my hopes of 
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restoring my liusband to life will not be abandot^od. " Tbe 
people of ChBmpMik Nagai^ who had all assembled I here» shed tears 
and cried, "Oh honoured lady, adopt not this mad course t ' 
BeKuIa only said, “ Nay, bless me, sirs, that I may have my hus¬ 
band restored to me once more J" 

The raft jiassod swiftly down the stream andChainpak Nagar 
soon vanished out ol sight. The news reached her father's house, 
and her live brollicrs, of whom Hari Sadliii was the eldest, came 
to (he river side to lake her back to their liome. The brothels 
wept bitterly as they saw the forlorn girl sitting beside a corpse, 
and said, *‘Wc will burn the corpse of the prince with sandal 
wood, alight on shore. Though you cannot wear shcll-hracclets, 
yet we will give you golden ones; though sacred vermilion will be 
refused, yet we can adom your forehead with red powder; though 
you may not take hsh and meat, we will feed you with all kinds 
of dainties- You are our only sister- You will be adored in our 
home, come then to the bank I How hcaitlesa were these people 
of Champak Nagar ! They felt no compunction at allowing you to 
accompany a corpse alone on the bosoni of deep waters in this 
condition." Bchula could not atis^vcr for some time, for tears 
choked her voice, but when she spoke, she was resolute and 
firm. She asked them to reium ond give her respects to her 
poor parents. She could not bear the Idea of living in a world 
without her husband. Even the dead body of the prince liad for 
her an attraction which nothing else possessed io her eyes- She 
was determined to restore it to life. 

The brothera went away overwhelmed with grief, and poor 
Behula, fasting and sorrowing over her lot, wciU 
on over the waters,'—she herself knew not 
whither. Wicked men amongst whom the 
chief were Coda, Dhnna and Mans became enamoured of the 
extraordinary beauty of the devoted creature and tried to carry her 
away by force, but God, who preserves the children, preserved 
her also who was equiiUy lielpleas, and icsigncd. They could 
not touch her person- 


t'ii= 
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WLcd alie drew near to a place taSIcd Bhiigher Bidt, ilic 
coipfe liegan to deconipose. Decay set in and 
ilic form of ilic b^autUu) bridegroom became 
swollen and rotten : and intolerable stench came 
out of it and swarms of flies and maggote galbeted round the 
putrid trody. BebuIn saw before her eyes the wortcings of tiie 
immutable law of nature—the end reserved in the norma) coutbc 
for all Imman beings, and seeing this, she grew indifferent to 
bodily pain. She washed and cicansed the corpse, she ate iiO' 
thing, and when her grief was great, she wept alone in that 
forlorn condition. She passed the ghdt of Noada and Srigalghata. 
People earner la see tier horn ihe tieiglibourmg villages and called 
Kct a mad woman who had lost her senses from griefs 

Wliencc came the stiengih and hope that sustained her m this 
dislress? She chanted the name of Manasa 
Devt a hundred ihousand tinier a daj? and re¬ 
mained ahiotbed in prayer p LiSi her body became inert and 
matiotileas^ Pale and emaciated wrih the deai rek'cs of the 
prince's body by her side, she suffered intei^ely. In dark nights 
the winds rose and crocodiles gathered round her raflp eager to 
devour the decomposed body. Jackals also came to carry tt off 
whenever the raft drew near the banks* but she was preserved by 
l^Tovidence from their nltacks. 

Being completely resigned* in lier extraordinary devotion to 
Manama Devj, ^d passing ihrpugh uniteard- 
of suffering?* she fett that a power was growing 
in hof, which she could not deline» but couTd feel neverthetess 
to be more tfian human. Sometimes ^hc ^w the evil spirits 
of the air in horrid shapes dissuading Jier with ihrcata and 
menaces ffoin her extraardlnaiy course* a1 others angehc faces 
peeped through the sky trying lo win her to a life of ease and 
luxury, but she sat like a marble statue, unmoved either by fear 
cr by temptation—sounding the very depllis of suffering and 
praying with unfaltering faiih for the Ufe of her deal hus¬ 
band* 
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Sifc munths passei;! in this way ; the boat touched the ghat 
of Nets, the waslier-woman at the gods ; and 

Nriii hci - ,1 r - i 

thild m the Tint mornmg air when ahe came 

Bchuta saw Nda waaKine: clodics on the bant 
of the rivci GfmgcKjr* Beimla fell that aSic was no human being^ 
for her head \ves encircled hy a halo of ligiit. A bcauLLful child 
was feasEiig her as slie washed^ nnd to tlie wonder of Behulut she 
sirariglcd the child and kepi it beside her, 

BehuL s&Id nolhing^ but sat on bet raft by the skeJeiun uJ 
her husband^ silently watcl^ing this mysterioua woman. 

Vl heti* howCTo-p ihe Iasi rays of Uie sun faded Irom the 

^ , weslem skyj Neta sprinkled a few drops of 
I Iw chi1d«;anir* biick i i -t ^ , 

•“ ■■is- water over the (ace of ihc child, ind lo! it 

smiled as if just awaLened from sleep. 

Neta was just about lo ascend lo the divine regions with the 
clothes and the child, when BehuJa landed and 
fell at her feel weeping. 5Ke ulteied no word, 
but shed tmccaaing tears. 

Ncta raised her from the ground and assured ihe unfoitunatc 
maid that she would carry her lo the heavenly regions where the 
gods might be moved to gram her prayer. 

There in high heaven Beiiula was ordered to dance before 
the assembled gods, and she did her pmt so well that the gods 
were mightily pleased, and Manasa Devi was requested by them 
to restore Lahammdara lo life. Manasa Devi complied with this 
request after having extorted a promise from Bclmla that she 
would induce her fathtJ-in'law to worship her. Manasa Devi was 
pleased with her devotion and wished to know if she had anj' other 
n^u. Dpvi kiwi, boon to ask. Vlt itb ciaepud hands tmd leaiful 

■XII bat PrKwlu * - I ii-ri . i 

eyes, she said. The sight of my widowed 
sislcrs.imUiw will pain me, Divine molhei f In your mercy 
rcslore my husband's brothers lolifc," This Manasa Devi did 
and further rewarded her by giving back the seven ships leaded 
with treasures, which Chand had lost in the water® of Kaiidaha. 
The Gusbari of Chand was also restored to ils original condition. 
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Bchula emliarked wjtK her husbaud OJid liis brothers on 
On hat Eimnc boortl the shijis atid Started honiewardb. She 
related to her husband the story of bet euffer- 
tngs, poLriting to the places of their occurrence as they sailed back 
up the noble river Gangoor, and her beautiful eyes swam with 
tears at their recollection. Bui the heart of Laksmlndara was like 
Id Weak, for pain as he listened to the story of all she had endured. 

When the ships came near NichhanJ Nagar, Behula bespughi 
Sthid* iK*d LMkw huaband to allow her to pay a flying visit to 

parents, slriken with grief, To this 
Laksmindara readily consented, saying, ‘’Let 
us both go there under the guise of a Yogi and Yoglnt/* Behula 
agreed gladly and immediately adopted the earrings, the ochie- 
coloured clothes and the knotted hair disiinctive of Voginrs. 
Laksmindara look a Ifamendalu in his hand, and covered his 
beautiful body with ashes like a Yogi- 

The seeming ascetics passed through Baruipora and other 
The m(»iJng. places, and came to the home of Saha, the 
merchant of Nichhani Nagar. Tltey entered the 
house by the back-door, and came directly to the inner apartments. 
At that moment. Amala, the mother of Behula, was coming out 
of the kitchen with a golden plate full of rice, for the dinner of 
Hari Sadhu. her eldest son, when the eight of the Yogi and 
Yogmi made her tremble with grief, the gnlden plate fell from 
her hand, and she wailed aloud, " This Yogi'ni is just like my 
Behula she could say only this and no more. She ran up to 
the supposed Vogini throwing her arms about her and swooned 
away, Behuk held her mother's head in her arms and tenderly 
caiesa«] her, weeping profusely. When Amala came to her 
senses, Behula softly said, "We are cottie back, molha, once more 
to your arms. Yonder Ycgi is your son-in-Jaw restored to life." 
The people of the whole vi Uage cutnc to sec ihem^ bul 
N*h«. Behula would not stop there even for a day. 
She was eager to go back to Champak Nngar, 
and in spite of their affectionate remonstrances, emharked once 
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mote on board ihe ship “Madhukar" and staKed Iot Champak 

Nagm that very day. 

Tj-'lien they reached (haf chy, however, she played and her 

disguised herself as a sweeptr^gnh 
" While on her way back from heaven filw had 

employed an artist to prepare a fan bedecked with precious stones 
in which the pictures of all the membera of Chand’s family were 
painted in living colours represimled by the natural hues ol 

precious stones i l > r 

With this fan in her hand, Behida landed on the fcwtiks ol 

the Tiver Gangoor, At that very mom cut her widowed aistcis-in¬ 
law w^e coming to carry water, and were anracled by the fan. no 
less titan by the bsauty of the sweeper-girl. While examining the 
(an closely, they were struck with wonder to see the likenesses 
of the membtrs of their own family painted upon the fan. Tliey 
wanted to know who this sweeper-girl was and what she meant 
to do with the fan. Behula said that she was called Behulo, the 
sweeper-gilt, her husband's name was Laksmindara, the sweeper, 
and his father’s name was Chand, the sweepdt and her 
father's name was Saha, the sweeper. The fan was for sale, 

and its price was one lakh of rupees. 

At this strange story the widom wept and went speedily home 
to acquaint queen Sunaka with what they liad ^en and 
heard- Sanaka ran to the house of sleef and to lier 
surprise found the lamp still burning and the rice still fresh on 
the golden plate. Tl«n she came to the hank of the iivcr and 
seeing the pictures on the fan and the face of the sweeper-gir!, 
which reminded her of Behuta, she fell to the earth and ^an to 
rend ihe air with loud lamenlaticns. Behula then said. “ Moll«t, 
do not weep. Uok at your sons. Manasa Devi has lejiotcd 
ihem to life- Bm wc cannot entei Cliampak Nagar until my 
lather-in-law woijslnps Mnnasa Devi So I have brought all of 
you here by a device.'* 

Once more the seven soms stood near their Bortow-stricken 
parents, and the tear a that were shed were holy, for Behulo’s 
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wondej-fuJ devotion more thoo anything clue cauaed them to 
Row. 

Chnnd could not resist alj this. Events had been too much 
Ch«iLi mnhip* ioT hiiti. He saw in the sweet and resigned 

MunjuDcvi. countenance of Behula that Manasa Devi*® 

victory was complete, and that it would be impossible for h»m to 
resist the appeal silently expressed in the eyes of Iris beloved 
daug htei'i n-law. 

Chond worshipped Manosa in the month of Sravana on the 
11 th day of the waning moon. Some say that he offered 
(lowers to Manasa Devi with his left hand as o marie of contempt, 
turning his face away from her all the while. But how'ever this 
be, Manasa Devi was pleased and granted him wealth and pros- 
peril/. His friend, Sankoor Garuria was restored lo life. 

Behula and Laksmindara, who wore Usba and Aniruddha in 
Heaven, and had bfen obliged to take a mm-tal frame under a 
curse, went back after a while to their celestial home, 

Manasa Devi's claims to obtain puJo among mortals have 
ever since been an established fact.* 


About sixty works on Manasa Devi, written by different 
Sin, wwfcit on "fkera at various times, but all before the 10th 
ThrJ* ccntuty, have been brought to light by the 
researches of Scholara within the Iasi f 5 years. 
Vijay Gupta's work, published by the Adarsa Press of 
Backergunge in 1896. contains 232 pages (royal octavo) 
printed in double columns. It contains f 3,000 lines and 
Milton's Paradise Lost by balf its bulk. Many of the other works 
referred to above are equally voluminous. Some of them contain 
graphic accounts of the sea voyage of Chond Sadagar and 
descriptions oI the manner in which commeTctal enterprises were 
undjcrlnkcn by the Bengalis in ancient limes, with incidental 


* OitglnHlIr wrUten Tat five Wotirrt ifum which ihv nciy h rrptin^. 
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references 1o tl»e ftourishing condition of Bengal and her indualiy* 
The geographical notices of places, llie names of wKidi are to be 
found in many of these works, bear wiincss to ihe changes cons- 
lantly brought about lo the plainB of the Cangctic valley by its 
ever-shifting river-courses. 

The ctirliesi writer on iVIanasa Devt in Bengal was Hati Oalia 
who was blind of one eye. We have come 

Haii fV)*> *t» 1 -irt t* ft* ‘ Tl 

em wtott ol across only ZO line* of his ccmpoailicn, I liey 

™*' describe the ornaments made of snakes which 

decorated the person ol Manasa Devi. Hari Dalta was bom in 1 lie 
dtslrict of Myrnensingh and probably lived in the I 2tb century. 
We have come across a description of bim in a laier poem written 
by Vi]ay Gupta in honour of Mnnasa Devi.. Manasa Devi is said 
to have appeared before Vijay Gupta In a dream and said — 

An illiterate man fiist wrote a poem in my honour; but he 
had no idea of my power and glory. He was 
Haii Dalta, the one-eyed. His IrreguW and 
mclreless doggerel became obsolete and were 
lost In course of time. His ivords were vulgar, bis lines did not 
rhyme and his songs had no merit by which to attract the people. 
The singers tried to please by rude gestures and clownish leaps."* 
Vijay Gupta’s work was written in 1464, when Hari Datla’s 
poems, once so popular, had already grown 
lilrobsolete. The ungracious references, made lo 
his deficiencies in metre and rhyme and to a 
preponderance of rude words in his poems, only prove them to 
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*je antiqualed specimens of rije earliest form of written Bengali. 
We may, on tKeae grounds, safely declare Hart Datta to liavc 
lived a few cenluriea before Vijay Gupla. Wt are Indmed to 
place him in the !2tK century A.D. 

Vijay Guptii e Manasa Manga! ia one of the most popular 
works o( its class. In Elastem Bengal, 
especially in the district of Backergungc, it is 
esteemed sacred and always read on the occasion of the worship 
of Manasa Devi. There they call poems about Manasa Devt, 
Rayuni, This word is a corruption of the word Ra|ant or night, 
and the word Jngarana which is often used for these songs, 

itnply (hat poems 
shout Mannsa Devi used to be recited during 

the night. 

This liappcm during (he whole of the Bengali month of 
Siavana. 

Vijay Gupta was bom in the year 1448 in the village ol 
Fullasri in the dislricl of Backergunge. The pot 
»Li]fwith which he worshipped Manasa Devi b still 
preserved there in the temple dedicated to the 
goddess, rullasri is a well-known village, and is the birth-place 
of many scholars whose names ore not unfamiltar to the literary 
world. Kavindra Trilochana Das, Janaki Nath KaviknnthaKara. 
BhavanI Nath Das Sarasvati, Raghu Ram Das Kanthahharsna 
and Kavikamapura were ail iohabitants of this particular village 
and Vijay Gupta with just pride speaks of it as Pandit Nagat or 
City of Scholars. Here are some of his opening lines ;— 

In Saka 1406 (1464 A.D.) Husen Shah is the Emperor of 
Gnuda. and Raja Arjuna ns the tnoming sun 
I rules MuEuk Pateabad (the modern 

haridput and a part of BackergungeJ xvhich eittends up to 
Bangroia. On the west lies the river Ghagara, on the east 
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the fiver Ghanlcswaff ami between them the village of FullBfcrit 
tliecUy of scholars. Brahmins versed (ei four Vtccfas. and Vaidyas 
skilled in their own ^tras, and Kayasihas who are expert* 
writers, all live in tltis place. Whosoever dwells in this blessed 
spot has a share in its glory, In such a place is the home of 
Vifay,** Ghant^war and Ghagara have Iwth been silled up, 
though traces of them may yet be discovered and the site of ihe 
village FuUasri has liecomc changed in courae of time. The 
more important part of the village is now called Gaita. 

Vi jay Gupta belonged to the V'aidya caste, his father's name 
being Sanatana and bis mother's, Rukinini, 
AUmm ' ^ HU Manasa Mongal U divided into the follow¬ 

ing Cantos 


1. Consultation, 

2. Hymns to the gods. 

3. Dreams. 

4. The garden house of Chand; 

5. Birth ol Maimsa Devi. 

6. An iniroductoiy notice of Manasa Devi, 

7. The famentaljons of Chandi, 

6. The beginning of the quarrel with Chand. 
9. Quarrel with Chandi. 

Id. Chandi realored to consciousness. 

I I. Maniage of Manasa Devi. 
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12, Scparalbn ^lom het husbanJ. 
t3> Bitlh of eighi snakes. 

14. The churning of llie sea. 

15. Ciiiae of Siva on Manohara. ihc cow. 

16. Nccter produced hy churning. 

17. Siva loses his senses by swallowing poison, 

Itt, Siva restored lo his senses, 

19. Manasa Pevi exited to llte forest. 

20. Matiasa Devi woishipped hy the shepherds. 

21 . Ttte story of Hasan Husen. 

22. Qwnd's birth under the curse of Padma. 

23. Tire insult offered lo Sanaka. 

24. The destnicrion of the Guabati (garden of Chand). 

25. Manasa Devi disguised as a milk-maid, 

26. A hrated discussion between Manasa Devi and the 

disciples of Sankar Gaiuita. 

27. Manasa Devi mokes triendship with Kamala. the wife of 

Sankara Garuria. 

28. The story of a chaste woman. 

29. Death of Sankara Caiuria. 

3U, The destruction of Qrand's garden. 

31. The Mahajnan or knowledge l»y which life can he 

restored, is lost. 

32. Munasa Devi kUls the si* sons of Chand. 

33. Manasa Devi is worshipped in the house of » fisherman. 

34. UsKa abducted by Aniruddha. 

35. Manasa Devi's fight with the king of dcaih (Yomal. 

30. Clumd underlakes a commercial tour. 

37. Trade by barter, 

38. The distress of Chand, 

39. Fourteen ships of Chand destroyed. 

4D, Chand introduces himself. 

41. Birth of Laksmindaia. 

42. Manasa Devi disguised as an anl. 

43. 'fhe building of the house ol steel* 
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44 Manasa Devi’s convereation wilh Tatavati, 

45, LaksminiJara seis oui for his norriQ^c. 

46. The gods altend ihe marriage ceremony. 

47, The cano{>y falls. 

48. Laksmindara sets oul for home. 

49, Eight snakes made ftrisotieis. 

50, A message sent to ihe serpent Kali. 

51. Kali gora lo bite Laksmindaia. 

52 . Laksm indar a is bit ten. 

5J. His dying words. 

54. The dream of Behula. 

55. The lamentaliotis of Bchula and of Sanaka. 

56. A white crow hears tire message lo Ujanl. 

57. Hari Sadhu marches to meet his sisier Behula. 

5S. The iriterview, 

59. Dom ghat, 

60. Dhana and Mana ghats. 

6). TTie ghat of a knave. 

62. Neta comes as a tiger and a vulluie. 

63. The washerwoman's ghai. 

64. Behula dances before Siva, 

65. Padma sent to Manasa Devi, 

66. Tlieir meeting. 

67 . Grievances of the past twelve months. 

68. Laksmindara and his brotlicra restored to life and the 

ships recovered. 

69. Sankar Goruria restored to life. 

70. Bchula returns home. 

71. The gWs of Ncla. of a Jinave, of Dhana and Mona, of 

a man with elephanliasis, and of Hari Sadhu. 

72. Bchula disguised as a sweeper^girL 
*73. The trial of Behula, 

74. The meeting. 

75. Maoaso Devi worshipped. 

76. The ascent into heaven (of Behula and I^mindom*) 
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These chapter-head lags reughly itidicate the eontents of 
other poems on the same snhject also. The litetature in honour 
of Manasa Devi Is vast and varied and is interesting from many 
different points of view. We have, however, no space to consider 
ali these points witii that thoroughness which they deserve. 

Contemporary with Vi jay Cup la was Narayana Deva, anoLfier 
poet who lived in Boragratn in the aub-division 
of Kishofcganj in the district of Mymensingh. 
The Manasa Mangal of Narayana Deva is almost as popular as 
(hat of Vi jay Gupta in Eastern Bengal though a greaiei sanctity is 
attached to the latter*s poem, owing to the preservation of his 
worship-pot in the village temple of Fullasn. Narayana Deva 
belonged to the ICayasliia caste. His father was Nataaimha Deva. 
The ancestors of the poet were originally inhabitants of Magadha. 
Latterly they came down to Rarh Desa (West Bengal) and settled 
there. From Raih they made another move ond settled in 
^/iymeasiQgh. Some descendants of Narajana Deva still dwell in 
Boragranit being t7th in descent from the poet. 

Narayana Deva was a fine poet. Tlte following passage 
Nank^AtiB will show Something of his pathos; Behub 

is lamenting for the death of Laksmindora ;*"— 
’'Where art ihou gone, my lord, without me ? Awake 
beloved. lift up thine eyes and look upon thy Behnla. Alas I that 
beauty which shone so Inight , putting the sun and mcon to shamet 
fWKnu Umrnfa ^ Stolen away by the bile of Kail, the 

snake My S<ni of silk must riow be tom off, 
my bracelets of shell must now be broken, and 1, unfoitunnte llmt 


• vr% p 

at ^ vretfn^s ( 

sfwv <1^ gf I 
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H*(r« ciT^TV i 
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1 am, mufli wipe oS the vcnnition from my forehead. Oil my 
lord ! how long W)U you sleep 1 Will you not wake and speak, 
to me ? Wilt you nol took again at my face ^ OK ! what fauli 
have I committed against you, that you should make roe 
wreldied for ever ! To whose care have you left yovn* mistrahle 
Behula ?" 

Again, Behuta is on the raft with the body of h« husband, 
and her tfTOther Narayani Sadhu Is r^iag to dissuade Ivcr from the 
insane course she is following* ; — ■ 

Hearing Btihiila's words, Narayani Sadhu, her bio.her, 
says, ' Why do you, O sister, follow n wild 
fimey that could never be carried into procUce? 
How did such an idea sei2c you ? Where was 
it ever beard that gods and men can meet? Allow me, O s'lster, 
to hum your dead husband, blow can you all alone reacli 
heaven, iKe abode of the gods? How can we let you drift out to 
sea? Where is the abode of the gods that you would reach? 
With precious sandal and scented bark I will burn Lakemindaia's 
corpse and perform here the ceremony of bis faneml. Come 
back, O sister, to your childhood’s home. You may fast like a 
widow, but we shall feed you with every dainty. Your shell- 
bracelets may be broken, and the vermilion gone from your 
head. This is no matter ! for we shall give you other and 

fii II 

f«n utiii isf St fe I 

tVfllr’ fSfci I 

iSf '5^ ctW I 

EfW< 1 

tavf* Stti?11 f«'39 I 

>»«rTCi tsCTi I 
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richer omamente lo wear. When my mother asks me about 
you, how' can 1 tetl her that we le^t her Behuta drifting on the 
waterr At this point the brolher*s emotion overcomes him; 
Behula to socrthe him, said—' Bui ! have come here determined 
to restore my husband's Jife» and you ask me to 
leave him to be devoured by the beasts of prey 
that Jive in the water ? Our relations at Cham pa k Nagar would 
ask me what 1 have done with his body, and what should 1 say to 
them in reply } ’ Hearing ihese words Natayani Sadhu, weeping, 
said. ' Oh sister, I cannot leave you 1 cannot go. That mad man 
Chand Sadagar has no proper feeling, his minfl 
has gone astray. He has floated down the living 
wilh the dead 1 On the turbulent river, ihc waves rise and fall* 
If you should fall, you will be devoured by sea-hsb and shark. 
O how shall 1 auBwcr ijut mollii?! wheEi me about you i 

What shfiU 1 say to our Fneads In Ujanmagar? " Thus by bis 
laiReniatioiis Narayani Sadhu strove lo saftfn her hearty and briog 
her back \o home. The poet Naiayana lays down ihcse verses at 
ibe feci of [Vtanasa Devf* 
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' When, however, having tried every means in his power, he 

B*h.U bid, u.^M d^de Behula. ihen, with a grieved 

b*. heart he left her, and she bidding farewell to 

‘t .1 i-i , f^rother* sailed on and on. The rafi flew 

Cht 

The „«1 .VW h Wl A„ we lighl up™ WM wri„.„ 

KfleiiuniiidlA. by Kaemananda—a Kayastha. who adopted 

^ also the name of Ketaka Das. Ketaha occurs 

"J^aTTM “ 

servant of Manasa Devi.* 

the rula of &,Iu™b.d in the dijlrici of Burdwun, Now. ihi, 
to. Kh.„. ^ we tn„w ^ ^ 

v«r So A d’ K i" ■!« 

ich.u h I “ i 'egret, the circurtalnnce that the 

Khan^, bee,, hdled ,n battle. Henee his Manu« Mu„g,| 

been wnltenai trante date hier ihnn 1640. Kaeman,nd. 
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*T^t^ iSPf t srtfTH C7H I 
<7n ifflrs 5,^, ^ 

#117 frill VJTS, , 
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wa, b^ra in ihe village of Knnthra b the diauici of Burtiwan and 
held landa In the Tutuk of one Oskanta Ray. 

Ksemananda'a iWanajar Bhasana coatalm 5,000 lines, and 
fornis rather a brief veiaon of the story as compared with other 
poems on the same subjeci. But it Happens to-day to be the 

Th. ot hi. 

poetical merits, no lew than Its bievlty, account 
for this extensive popularity, I give here an 

exrract from (I* 

Laksmindara and BchuJa are disgulficd as a Vogr and Kogi'ni. 
Latsmmdara and Behula In disguise, begged from dextr to 
E<i#r und Yogini. door. But the people of Nichani Nagar did 
ooi recognise them. They visited evety house 
beggtng alma, and they sounded the hom as they passed, reciting 
Jhe name of Siva, People threw rice and cowries on thdr plate; 

u( as soon as they were given, the alms disappeared and no 
one could tell how they had vanished, BehuJa’a father was 
baha, the merchant. His house stood in the centre of the 
village; around il were targe and beautiful siraw-buiU sheds 
watch were like lofty walls, and inside was a house that sparkled 
with gold. There lived Saha, the merchant with his wife Amaja, 

* '^5|?cn few ^£!( c^i I 
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Behula weni to s«e her Ae she wos disguieed, no otJe 

rccosoieed her. li was mtd-day and the sun waa up# The 
seeming Yogi and Vogini entered the inner apparltnenis. The 
Vogi aoimded his Horn and Amala came out# On a golden plaie 
she brought rice and cowries to present to the supplied ascetica. 
But Laksmtndara hid his face lor a moment on seeing hla mother- 
in-law, Behula smiled softly ; the smile on her lips was as sweet 
as nectar. Amala placed cowries and rice on her plate, but they 
disappeared as soon as given , through the spell cast by Manasa 
Devi. Amala saw this and asked the reason saying, Tell me, 
O Yogini 1—who you are ! There does not dwell a cieatuie in the 
three worlds mofe unfonunale than I 1 Beholding you my grief 
overpowers me. There was. O Yogini. a daughter of mine, 
who strangely resembled you ; but she sailed away with her 
husband's dead body, and 1 know not to whai region she has 
gone. On seeing you, O Yogini, my grief for her is rekindled. 

nSlfl fireti fri c*)pni Ihgfit j 
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Tell me tKen in your mercy, how la it liint thence and comiea 
Kiive disappeared.’ Behula said, ‘We are Yogi and Yogini, we 
live under the trees. We beg alms in the day-time and at evening 
we return to our resting place. We know nothing more than 
tKls.’ But Amaia. her mother, looked intently at ihe face ol 
Behula, beautiful as a iolust and said ‘No, jtuu are Behula—my 
own Behula; Oh ! my heart breaks to see you ; my Behula and 
Laksmindaia, stand before me 1 Tel) me truly that you ate rto 
other.* ‘O mother' Behula said, ‘ what introduction do we need 
to you ? We are your own Behula and Laksmindara, cry no 
more, O mother. Here is the husband of my heart, xeslored to 
life!' Ai these words. Amaia broke into sobs, and hearing her 
weep, the people of the village ran to her house. They asked her 
what it was that made her cry! Some said that Behula had 

t^*i f 
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ul!!r^ l wonder,--,h. dead 

Uk^mdara had come to life again f Said ihey. Vc never aaw or 

rdof such a thmg—Behula has restored her husband to life/ 

J he names of moat of ihe other authora of Manaas Mangal 

0.h^ "ow, are here enumerated. Tlie 

M— [alest of these writers, Rafah Rajsinha of Susung 

125 years ago Mymensbg lived 


4. Ramajivana (1770 A. D.) 
5> RajaK R^lsiitha. 

6* Anupa Chandra^ 

7 * KriEnananda . 

8. Gatig^adas Sen, 

9. Copi Chand ra. 

10. Pandit Ganga Das. 

M. Colaka Chandra. 

12. Govinda Dos. 

15. Chandrapali. 
jagat VflJlabha. 

15. Vipra jagannatha- 

16. Jagannath Sen. 

17. Jagamohan Milra. 

18. joydev Das. 

!9. D^ja Jay Ram. 

20. Vipra Janaldnalh. 

21. Janakinalh Daa. 

22. Nanda Lai, 

25. Narayana. 


t?Piii nfAti CTitT I 

^-1 nfinn r»c< « 

c»Wo sn C<fit irt ^ 

?1 *ff^ I* 

Proto Mansu Mihg^l 

1*y Kaliilcs Dw Ksontsiiaiata, 
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24. DvIJa Balaiama. 

25. fialarama Daa. 

26. Vancsvar, 

27. Madihusudan De. 

26. Yadunath Pandfl. 

29. Ra^Kunalii, 

30. V^tarata Dev. 

31. RWakanta. 

32. Ratideva Sen. 

33. Dvi|a Raaik CKandra. 

34. Radha Kriana. 

35. Ramchandra. 

36. Viprdratn Das* 

37* Ramdas Sen 
38. Ram Nldhi 
39* Ram Vmoda* 

40. Dvrja Vans! Das. 

41 . Vansidiiara 

42. Van amalf , 

43. Vaidhaman Das. 

44. Vollabha Chnsh. 

45* Vijayai 

46. Vipra Das. 

47. Visvesvai. 

46. VianuPal. 

49. Sastlnvara Sen. 

50. Sitapati. 

5 i. Sukavi Das. 

52. SukliH Das. 

53. Sudam Das. 

54. Dvi}a Haii Ratn. 

55. Dvtja Hridaya. 

56. Kamal Narayana. 

57* Kavi Kafnapur. 

38. Halidas. 
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In closmi; this account of ihe [iteraturt of ihe Manasa-cult, 
It must bp rcmembdctl that in a countiy whrie 
tMiulk lyptAa ti^ women commonly courted death on their 

«f taXUnarihocq} i i * * £ I ft3L1 

In husbasds luoeral pyre> XhiB story oi writiLa 

may be regarded tbe poel^s nalura] tttbute 
a| eke feet of ikeii ideal* 

^6) Songs jn korrour of Charttii Devi 

Religion has been the Exiaiu'^spring of activity In the tountty 
from the earliest times. Asironomy originated 
with U3t iiom ike necn^ssjty for calculating ikc 
auspicious times for holding sacrificea. Geo¬ 
metry cani± into exislencc in order to settle the shape and size of 
altars. Poetry welled up for ihe singing of hymns to God^ 
Mundane considerations never seriously occupied the attention of 
Indians or served as any inspiialion lo them. 

Bengali poetry was employed in its eariier stages lor leligious 
purposes. Poems m honour of Manasa Gevi» 
Chandi aud other local deities testify to the 
same inspiring Tnotive in their writers. The 
songs in honour of the household deities had to be recited on the 
occasions of ihejr worship. Tl>ia was enjoinod as a part of the 
reUgious function Itselh Men and women Boscmbled in great 
numbers in piacss of worship* ingpired by (ailh. and the poets who 
wrote the poemg gradutdly felt the need to make their perfor¬ 
mance really interesting and attrachve. The earjicst apecunena 
of songs 1 in honour of the tuielary deities of Bengah are generally 
short. rh?y gave stories in brief from illustraline the might and 
grace ol particular dentes, hoc this purpose, a short and simple 
tale, withoul any prelentions to scbolansKip or poetical merit, 
was liEtt composed; the next poei sought to improve upon this 
work and as partlcalar religioua seels gained ground and counted 
mcreaslng numbers of volailea, their religious poems also improved* 
till the mere outlines ol the earltf^ writers grew into daboiaie 
poems in the hands of later poets. 
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Here. In Bengal, people themselves, lived in slravj-built huts 
while the oratory of ihelr tulelaiy deity wm 
R.|[ gkw tiups*" * 1 * o| brickfi, and rich people living in 

iUrd pwry. 

brick-built mansionB, aWys apent tar larger 
auras of money on iheic chapek than on their own dwelling 
rooms. The hnest touches of decorative art they could command 
were employed to adorn the temple. The idea of lusury could have 
no hold upon a people who lived plainly themselves hut applied 
their (Esthetic talents and capital to religious purposes. It could nol 
produce any heart-burning by creating a sense of social inequality, 
as the owncrahip of a Mdiho or temple could not give rise to 
jealousy, however great and costly tnighl be its dcctrralion. The 
portals of a temple were open to all equally- A.t the same lime 
art received Us highest impetus from religious motive- 

Bengali poetry also, like these chapels, had for tts chief and 
primary obiecl the worship of deities till it gradually beemne 
intermixed and enriched with romantic incJdenta of the human 
world, even as the walls and door-ways of a temple were 
decorated with fresco-paintings and sculptures on baB-reHefa repre¬ 
senting scenes betn life* 

However crude may be the poetic litcramre dealt with in 
these chapters, it always makes an atlempi to give expression to 
the truth that rightecusnesa is upheld by ihc Almighiy » 
that faith conqueiB in the long run and that the Kepiic with all 
his brilliance and power ultimately sinks into insignificance. 

The songs to which we have referred, formed the popular 
literature of Bengal and existed In some crude shape in the counhy 
before the Pauranic Renaissance. Though 
Intlrrly taken up by the Biahmamc ScK»l, 
their subjeclB had been conceived and woiked 
out by (he people in an earlier epoch of our hialojy when 
Brahmanic power had not yet asserted Imelf. The Brahmiiw 
improved these compositions by Introducing Sanskrit words 
and many fine passages of classical beauty into them, but 
the aubjcct-mattcr of the poems proves that it wns the people 
74-1236B 
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who gave them ihelr origitial shape. Tlie chief chaiaciers do 
not belong to the highest castes and the Orahmin has liardljr any 
par* in the tliama of ihe [wems, Dhanapati, Srimanta, Lshana, 
Khutlana, Chand. Behula, — (he main personages in all these 
poems, belong to the merchant-cfasses, which do not hold a very 
high position in Hindu society. The hunter Kataketu comes 
from one of the lowest castes. In the manner in which the 
deities are represented to help their votaries, there is evidently a 
coarse and rustic element which indicates that the poems origi¬ 
nated with the populace, rather than with the more refined 
classes. In any case, it is the people who still patronise them, 
for by far the larger number ol the MSS. of these poema I 


recovered from the houses of carpenters, blacltsmiths and other 
artisans. Tlie Sanskriitc School of poets, while emhetlishing the 
style and diction of these works, could not, at the same lime, 
rebuild the plot or otherwise improve their subject-matter. 

The history of the origin of the Chandj-cult is not easy to 
trace. Whether she was originally the deity 
Cut CKmiti Mongolians or Dravidians, latterly 

admitted into the Hindu pantheon, as we have 
supposed,—or she represents b an altered garb the mythological 
tradition of Semetemis, the queen of Assyria, who conquered 
Bactria about 200Q B.C.^or as the fndian Anna Puina she ia to 
be identified with Anna Perenna, the goddess of the Romans, 
distrifculing cakes, whose festivals were celebrated on the I 5(h of 
March, is a problem which is not within the scope of this treatise 
to solve. The discovery made in Gete by Dr. Evans of the 
image of a goddess standing on a rock with lions on either sides, 
which is referred to a period as remote as 3000 B,C„ has offered 
another startling point in regard to ihe history of ihe Chandi-cull. 
Tlie mother m the Hindu mythology rides a lion, and b Mar- 
kandeya Chandi there is a well known passage where she stands 
on a rock with a lion beside her for warring against the demons. 
As heretofore mentioned, there was latterly an attempt on 
the pari of the Brahmin poets to connect the humble deities 
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worshipped by rural folfc witK ibe gods and fioddcssM of the 
Pauratric pamheoir. Matigal Clumclit a popular dcily« 'wss 
thus associated by the later poets uith ihaf Cbatrdt who was 
described by Markaadeya. 

'Hiere are two stories which form the subject-matter of all 
poems in honour of Mangal Chnndi, The first one ia 


The story o/ Ke/otetu 

Nxlamvara^ son of Indra, was born into thss world under a 
curse, as fCalaketn, the hunter. He married Pliullata, daughter 
of Sanjayakeiu, who used io sell in the market the venison and 
other flesh that he brought by hunting, and ilms the pair earned 
their livelihood. The wild beasts of the fmest. with the lion at 
tbeir head, applied to Cliaitdi for protection, as Kalaketu seemed 
bent on annihilating them. The lion himself was soinewhai 
crest-fallen as lie could not give effective aid 
«nd itie uj (hose who owed allegiance to him as theh 
**** Lord. Chondi was moved to compassion and 

granted die boon that Kalaketu should no longer be able to 

molest or destroy them. ^ 

hwas rooming and the dairy maids were ^nyiog their 
curds in pitchers to the market for sale- On the right the cows 
were gtaiing b the pastures and the village looked lovely under 
the morning breeze, Kalaketu the hunter, with his quiver on his 
back and a great bow b his liand. and crystal ear-drops b hia 
ears went forth on his usual hunimg ewursion. As he was 
about 10 entw the dense forest, he saw a lizard 
TTit Ikznd tied up. of a golden colour. This lizard, bethought, 
^vas not n good omen. He tied up the aniroal with the strbg of 
his bow and thought it ^^-ould serve for a meal if no other should 

be for lb com bg that day. ■ , ^ l 

By the will of Chandi, a dense fog covered the forest that 
momUlK. aod though K»tkdu wondered ell round it in queet 
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of a quarryi lie could fifid none. Gtowbig Hungry* a* 'I't day 
advanced, with his fniUleas searcbi He lelurned 
Bcquabted hb wife PHulIara with 
the tale of his disappomimenl- He suggested 
that she should go lo iheir neighbour Bimala and ask for the 
loan of a few sects of JE^Hu J or ficc’dusl and some salt, and 
poinled out the lizard which lay bound wiili the string of hb 
bow; this might also be killed and cooked, as no belter could be 
found, to appease their hunger for the day. 

PKuUara went lo her ft lend Bimala for the loan and In the 
meantime Kataketu found in the cottage a 
C««*«oCoUGlui. g^gjj quantity of flesh left unsold the day 

before. He carried this to Go la Ghat to try if any purchaser could 
be found for It. 

Tlic lizard, who was no other than Cbandl herself, now 
came out from the noose in which she was tied 
Ch!!»di and assumed the form of a beautiful vtfoman. 

Her complexion was of the colour of A tosi 
flower and her dark hair fell down lier back in luxuriant curls. 
She looked like a clamsel of sixteen. Her silk sari, her golden 
bracelets, her necklace sparkling with precious diamonds, her 
bodice embroidered with gems inset by Visva Karma himself, 
the god of an, the majesty of hts demeanour— 
J^ullir* I* l»cwild:. her noble rank, seemingly that of 

a queen. When poor Phullata came back to 
her hut, she could not trust her own eyes. Bewildered, she 
made a low obeisance to the lady, asking her who she was and 
why sire had condescended to grace their lowly dsvelUng place 
with her august presence. 

Chandi gave her story in language which had a double 
meaning. She said that her husband was 
j poor, and showered hia favour on her 
CO'wife, wliom he placed on his head, while 
she WAS treated with great indifference. This referred lo Siva, 
the co-wife being the Ganges, who ia represented as borne on the 
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heaJ of the Great God. But PhuUata uodcratood the atatemeol 
in Us ordinary aertse and did not at all suspect her guest to 

the goddess Chandi- , , , u l 

Poor PhuUara living in great poverty, prided herself on ihe 
love of her husband and was contented. She 
did not now wish the beautiful damsel to be 
seen by Kalakelu; so hiding her jealousy as 
best she could, with smiles, she advised her to reiurti to her own 
home. “For * said she "the night is approaching, and tl is 
not safe for one of your position to spend the night in a stranger s 
house." "You call your husband a stranger tome?" Satd 
Chandi, " hut he is devoted to me ! " and inde^ It was true that 
Kalaketu. the Kunler, ^vas a worshipper of Chandi, At these 
words of tire goddess, Phullata's voice be^e choked with tears i 
hut without manifesting any external sign of her emotion, she 
quoted from the Sflstras to shosv the grave indiscretion of slayi^ 
in a strange House without permission. "Think of Sila . she 
said, "how faultless she was, yet she was put to shame, because 
she had lived in Ravana’s house for a timej Renuka, the 
wile of Bhrigu. was beheaded because her husband suspecied 
her. U your co-wife qumrels with you, you can surely 
give tit lor tat. Why should you leave your liusband'a roof 

for that?" . . . H . . 

" [ understand my own atfairs," said Chandi, * it is not For 

you to instruct me in my duty." At this, o 
Phulkn, f-.ijno (Treat unrest overlook Phullara, and 

hei ^vciiy. ICCHX.B ^ 

she tried by a description of her abject poverty 
to work upon her guest’s mind, that she ralghi give up the Idea 
of staying with them. She said, "only took. lady, at my poor 
hul, ihe roof made of palm leaves, supported on a single post 
made of ricinus tree t It breaks every year in (he summa-Btonns, 
In the month of Valshi^ha, the rierce sun 
TV glares over head and its rays ate like living 

fuc. There is no shade to he found under the iiees, my feet bum 
on the hot sands, as I go to market to sell tlie meat. My tom 
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raga so scanty that ] can scarcely draw them up lo cover my 
head* iMJeaycmy basket in the market for a moment. (he 
kites fall upon it, and empty it immediately: Through the day’s 
of Jyaisiho w have scarcely any food, and live, for (he most part, 
on wild berries. In the months of and Sravana, when 

the newly formed clouds cover (he sky, the village roads become 
muddy and pools full of water, a host of leeches bite me as I go 
out, though a snake*btte would be more welcome, for it would 
end my miseries. In the month qI Bhadra, cm whole village is 
Sooded and scarcely can 1 hnd a customer for my meat. At the 
approach of i4soiii, every one, setms (o be happy, and the 
goddess Uma ts worshipped in big houses. There la dance and 
merry-making, and people are dressed in beautiful raiment. But 
goats ore sacrificed to the Goddess at every house, so oui meat 
will not sell in the market, and in this hut we have so often to 
fast, [n the wTnlei-monihs, the litife fire that we kindle with 
stray fuel gathered from the woods scarcely warms us. For want 
of clothes, I often wear the skin of a deer, which hut ilhprolecls 
me from cold. Then comes the spring season, when the jasmine 
blooms and ihe bee whispers love (o it gathering its honev, 
With Ihe spring's soft influence in their hearts, maidens and 
youths are love-sick. But poor Phullara feels only the pain of 
hunger. Why do you. Oh noble lady, court a life so wretched as 
must be that of a hunter's wife?" Her eyes glistened wiili tears 
ae slie related die story of her woes. 

Nor did she at all exaggerate her miseries f only Kalaketu's 

such amends for the tlU of life that 

^ When the hunter's 

well-formed strong arm served as a pillow m her in the night 

what did she care for want of a nice bed ? When eating whai she 
f^d cooked. Kalaketu praised her for her good cooking, what did 
she care that no food xvas left for her ! Did she not feel graitfied 
that her husband was happy, though she might have to fast oil 
^y hers^f ? And who was this woman that came now to rob 
her of her hosband's love—the only ihing she ptbed in life p 
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ALiSt exposure and hardship had sullied her youthful heauty; 

could she ever be a match for this parogon of 
1^^!**™ ^**** ^ beauty I She had no qualifications to cotnrnrnd 
her to her husband, except her love for him. 
What will she do now) Her heart broke at these thoughts. But 
Chandi was no! at all moved, by the accounts of poverty, '* Very 
well. PKuIIara,*' she said, “ from this day there will be no more 
poverty in thia house. You sec ray jewels ? With them I can 
buy a kingdom. Come, do not grieve, yon will have a share of my 
wealth and 1 shall not be blamed for coming ho-e i for Kalahetu 
himself brought me, drawing me hither by his noble qualities.” 

This was what Phullara understood her to say. But indeed 
her wards bote another sense, and in that sense were true; for she 
said fCalakelu himself had brought her there hound utiih ihesfring 
of his how. The word 151 in Bengali means both a bow-string 
and noble qualities. 

Grief Was like to rend Fhullara*fi heart at these last words of 
Chandi. She could no longer suppress her feelings. Great tears 
fell from her eyes, and she turned and went 
Pweeping all the way to meet Kalakctu at 
Golaghat, There, as the hunter was negotia- 
Img the sale, Phullara approached him with tearful eyes.' He 
was struck with wonder “never having seen her moved in such 
a manner an l asked wliat was it that caused her so much pain. 
"You have no co*wifa," he said "and no sister-in-law nor mother- 
in-law to quarrel with you in the house. Why thent O my 
darling, do you weep)** Phullara replied, I have none, my 
lord, to quarrel wjlh, It is true that you are ray all. But it is you 
who have caused me this pain. What fault did you find in rae 
that you have become a villain like Havana 1 Whose wife have 
you brought to our house) The king of Kalinga is a cruel tyrant. 
He will kill you and rob me of my honour by force, if he gets 
the slightest inkling of your act,"* 

Kalakeiu stood wonder-struck for a moment and then said 
*' Tills Is no rime for joking. I am dying of hunger. If what you 
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charge me with 19 £a|$e» I shall cut ol! your nose with a knife.'* 
Kalnkciu's address was rough but straightforward, as befitted an 
ilittemte Eruntaman oF Kts class, it is difficult for the foreign 
reader to understand the abhorrence with which the huntsman is 
regarded in Bengal life. He is something of a poacher, something 
of a trapper and altogether a savage. Tluroughout this poem, the 
poet seeks to deprive fCalaketu of any refinejnenl as will appear 
from this coarse threat to his wife. Phullam, of course, was far 
from being sorry at his abuse; for his words indicated his 
innocence. Both of them, therefore, hurried home, and when 
near the hut, Kalaketu saw a strange sight, as tliough ten 
. thousand moons illumined ihe vault of night. 

A damsel, whose beauty dazzled the eyes, was 
standing with gaze fixed on the sky. Tire glowing light of 
evening fel) on her profuse black hair, tinting it with a golden 
hue. She looked like a statue of stainless marble carved in 
relief against the azure. She wore a crown on her Eiead 
which shone in the light, (he diamonds spsukling with 
wonderful brilliance. The majesty of her form struck the 
huntsman dumb. He fell to the ground, bowing down to 
ha In reverence. After this, Ke asked her who she was 
and.what was her mission there. Chandi stood silent without 
a word. Then Kalaketu said, *‘The home of a huntsman 
is deemed unholy. The bones of animals lie sliewn around it, 
and it Is filled with the smell of rotten meal, For any one, of 
your position, this is nut a fit place to come to. It will require 
you a bslK in the Ganges to cleanse you of your stn. in coming to 
visit such foul quarters, ifc'hy is it, O mother, 1 ask again, that 
you have come here 7” Chandi still gave no reply. The hunter 
continued ; — 

“The world will speak ill of you if you remain in this house; 
and infamy, you kttow, is death to woman. Come with me, 
leave the house and 1 am ready to lead you back to your home. 
But ! shall not go alone with you; Phutlara will accompany us, 
and we shall select a path frequented by our friends. In reply to 
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this CKanii uttered not a word, and Kalaketu »»id impatiently. 
*'You are tto doubt the daughter of a rich man and a rich man's 
Wife too. I am only a poor liontaman whose touch is avoided by 
all. What business can there possibly be iKal would bring you 
to my house ^ I humbly beg that you should leave this house at 
once.*' But Chandi smiled and did not at all seem inclined to 
move. Then the huntjioan said, "Be witness, O setting sun, that 
this woman means mischief'*, and tiiking his bow he aimed an 
arrow at her. To his grea' surprise he found, however, that he 
could not shoot. His hands seemed to be controlled by a 
Kb..kn>.i>n «< mysterious power. Tire arrow could not be 
released and both it and the botv became rigid 
in his hands. PhuUara came to his rescue, but could not take 
aivay either the lw*w or the arrow from her husband s hands. 
Kalakelu stood like one, turned to stone, and for causes unknown 
to himself, leais fell from bis eyes. He tried to 
speak but could not. He seemed to be fixed to 
the spot by a spell and stood, looking like a painted archer, 

Chandi said, **My son, 1 am Chandi, I have come to help 
Oiindj In you in your poverty. You will worship me on 




hiEowaiotm- the iKird day of evciy Only pWif my 

ghoi lo your home and there will be no end to yotir prosperity, 
Kalakelu, now restored lo speech* said ‘'Pardon me, bu* 
liow can i bellcTfc you to be Chandi 7 My whole lile has been 
Spent in wickedness- I Imve hilled rtumberSess nnii7iHls~’ift fad 
killing Is niy avcjcation Vou probably know some flpcll by which 
you liBve overpowered me. If you are really Chandi* iheti merci*- 
fully ahow yourself to me* G Divine Molher, in thai forin in 
which you are worshipped by the world. 

In a mornctil ibe figure of ihe damsel grew m sr^e- The 
crown on her head seemed to touch ihe slafxy legions of the sky, 
and her ten atnui holding I he lotus, ihe discus* the uicfenl, and 
other weapons were cittended outwards m the ten directions. Her 
gracious face* full of majesty and glory, smiled on him wiih 
molhrrlv Jove, Her appard. bedecked w^th jewels* fluttered in 
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the evening bree 2 e> One of her feel waa placed on n lion and 
the other on the demon-king Mahisasura. Thus sublime and 
awe-inspiring, she revealed herself to the sight of ihe mortal 
couple and the winds threw treasures of flowers to the feet of 
the gracious mother of the universe. 

Kalnketu and Phullara wilh folded palms stood before 
Chandt, tears sHll flowing from their eyes. Giadualty the form of 
Chandi faded away in the sky. The whole thing appeared to 
iiave been an illusion. The tint of the Divine Mother was merged 
in the colour of the /Itosi flower which abounded in the place. 
Her hair vanished tn the clouds. Her rnajesty spread: itself in the 
quiet glow' of the firmament, and slowly the glorious vision passed 
away. The earth and heaven appeared tike the sacred emblem 
of her divine presence. Then, once more she stood before iKtm 
in the fesm of the beauliful damsel standing at the cottage door, 
and asking what boon the couple would beg of her. Kalaketu 
only half articulately said, ‘*Oh Mother , we want nothing more, 
our life is made blessed: our wants are all satisfied/' 


Chandi now bestowed a valuable ring on the huntsman and 
KitM iiimi showed wlierc a gieat ireasun-' lay hurled in 
***" seven jars. She also helped him to cany the 

treasure lo his cottage. Her command was iliai ICalakelu should 
found a kingdom in Gujarat with the money aud there rule hts 
subjects justly, and introduce the worship of Chandi amongst them. 

Next morning Kalokelu went forth with the ring lo turn into 
KaUluMituiit Mumi hard cash. The money-changer, to whom he 
applied, was Muraii Sil, a dishonest fellow, 
who tried to cheat him of the precious possession by paying him 
a nominal value. But the diamond in the ring was peerless and 
Chandi had told Kalaketu of its value. After much haggling the 
price was settled at seven ctores of rupees. 

With this money, and the treasure found in the jars, he 
htcoa.tt proceeded to Gujarat where he cut down the 
kins of Coma. forests and founded a city In honour of Chandi. 

A great flood In the meantime overtook tlie kingdom of Kalinga 
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and th* people lUere became homeless. With VuJan Mandal at 
(heir bead they came to Gujaiatin crowds to inhabit iti Amongst 
them came Bharo Dattft—knave who, with his glib tongue and 
high-sounding phiases won his way into the 
confidence of King Kalakclui but Bharu 
grievously oppressed the people, and so he svas turned out of 
Gujarat by order of the king. While in this plight he uttered » 
mysterious threat, saying ■ *‘Phullora the Queen will soon be 
reduced again to her old position as the wife of a huntsman. She 
will once more carry baskets on hei bead as she used to do. 
He went to Kalinga and there gaining access (o the court of the 
king, gave infotmation as lo how Kalaketu, formerly a poor hunl3> 
man in his dominion) hud now loimded a new kingdom in 
Gujarat by taking away with Irim, nearly lialf the population of 
Kalinga. At this report the monarch's ang^ knew no bounds. 
Hs led an hostile enpedilion and Kalakelu was conquered and 
.... llitowD into prison. Tliere in deep despair, 

KbIucIu I ennctuiiti ‘ u 

by ibe itichi huntsttisti offered proycr to Lnujidu He 

was to be beheaded the next morning. In 
this desperate plight he looked up to heaven and prayed with all 
Ills heart lo have once more a sight of lhaJ Mother of the Universe 
who had condescended to visit his cottage when he was a hunts¬ 
man. She came again and held out her gradous hand offering 
him her benediction. Thai night a terrible dream was dreamt by 
the king of Kalinga that his army was deslioyed mysteriously by 
sonic unseen agency. He was so impressed 
next day he restored Kalaketu to his king* 
dom, and his own army was reaiored lo life 
by the grace of Chandi, Bharu Daita was turned out from both 
the kingdoms and the two kings became Fast 
friends. 

Shortly after this, Kalaketu died and went to heaven, as 
riK iri«H «nw Nilamvara. son of Indra, the period of llw 
curse having expired. Phulfaio who had been 
Chhaya, Nllomvara's wife and had been born os the daughter of 


Bhiiu pbnkfwd. 
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Sanjayak<tu with the object of sharing the mistortuties of her 
huaband, accompanied ixim lo heaven, cm the expttatton of h«t 
self-impoaed term of life on earth- 

Puspaketu, son of Kalokctu and PItulIata, then became the 
Kins of Gujarat. 

We now pass to the second of these two compariion'Stortes, 
which, although di^eicnl, always form a single volume. 


The Story oj Srimanta Soiiagm 


Ratnamala, a nymph of Indra's heaven, was^ under a cutset 
KJiulUn-. earth as Khullana. 


The merchant Dhanapatl was in the full vigour of his youth. 

He was a well-built man of handsome features, 
f«,iiuriie’pUr. *' well-versed in (he fashionable featniiig of the 
day and immensely rich. He had a wife 


named Lahana. 

His favourite amusement was playing with pigeons. The 
male pigeon was taken to the fores) and there let loose while its 
male was kept in the house of cur hero— many mites off. The 
male pigeon would then, in spite of obsliuctiotis, Ay back ho me 
Lo join his companion and the homeward [tight of the bird through 
the sky would be enthusiastically watched by the young men who 
sported with them One day Dhanapati had loocctl his male 
pigeons, as usual, in an adjoining wood. All of thenr returned 
except one who was pursued by a kite. Seeing no other way to 
escape from his enemy, tire pigeon dropped to (he around and hid 
itself in the outer gaimenls of a very young and fascinating maiden. 
This Indy was no other ihun Khullana—the daughter of Laksa* 
pad—the merchant Tht; girl was much pleased with the beauty 
of (he bird and gave it shelter. 

Now, Dhanapiili waited some time for his favourite pigeon 
hut when it grew late and the wanderer was not foithcoming, he 
commenced a vigorous search with his companions. He ran 
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alcDg the S««P e<lg« of the hills, (hiough ihomy ptante wid 
hriew, till breaihlws, coming to ihu limits oi a vUlage named 

IcKhaninagar. he heard that Uikaapati*s daughier Khullane had 

taken poasessicn of his pet bird. He u( once hid to the mai^o 
groves where Khulbna was gaily rambling with he? maids. 
Khullana knev. that Dhanapaii was the husband of her ^uam 
Labana* This relationship gives a woman liberty m Hindu 
society to make a little fun and ICUullana did not allow the 
opportuoiiy to slip. In coquettish tones, she 
TIie inmWii W lugued with Dhanapati—now begging for bis 
" ^ bird, that it Imd come of its own accord and she 

could not give ii up. The kite would have killed it and as she 
had saved its life, Dhanapaii had no right over it. The mote the 
young merchant argued this point, the more did she smile sweetly 
and stood firm in her resolve not to return the pigeon, 

The chaiming smiles of this young and lovely damsel mode 
Ulianapairs head giddy. He forgot all about his pigeon and 
stood rooted to the spot lost in a reverie. Tlie g*rl. howev^i 
teiurned the bird and disappeared with her maids. But the echo 
of her jo.yous laughter rang in Dhanapati s ears after she had 


gone 


His first act on tclurning borne was to depute janaidana. a 
Brahmin and ti match*maker, to propose to 
LakaapaU that he should give him his daughter 


Pirpoo^ lo 


in itiarriage. 

Laksapati could make no objeclion to such a proposaS, 
Considering all points, where could he expect to find a ^ better 
bride*groom than Dhanapaii ? He had already a wife, it was 
true, but people of his rank and position were scarcely expected 
to remain contented with one wife, and this could not be held as 
a disqualification. Laksapali's wife, however, objected to give 
her fair daughter to Dhanapati. because she knew hU wife 
Lahana to be a termagant. “ ll would be better, she said, 
'•to drown our Khullana in the Canges than lo give hn away to 
a man who has already a wife and that wife of the temper ol 
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Lahsna/' The astrologer was called in ^ he esramined the marks 
on the palm of Khuliana and proplieaicd that if she were noi 
given lo a man who already liad a wife, she was sute to become 
a widow. Now widowhood in India is held more ternblc than 
death. So the frightened mother immediately gave her consent, 
But Ohanapati hinuell Had to obtain the permission of Laliana 
lo marry a second wife. The news of iheac 


LiKi 


iKrui I* won um. 


negotiations had already readied Lahana, and 
she sat in one corner of her room as angry as the summer-clouds 
when it la ready to hurl the thvmder-bolt. But though shrew 
and obstinate, she could be iveak lu the verge of folly. Dhana- 
pad had nothing else to plead than to say a few sweet ivords to 
her; “ You are so beautiful, my darling; but having no one to 
aid you in ihe duties of the kilchen, you are growing sickly. How 
I pity your lot ? if you do not mind it, dear wife, I shall find 
for you one who will bw like a mald-servanl in the kilchen and 
carry out all your orders in domestic affairs,*' He fihoweU her 
also five tolon of gold which he intended To give to the goidsmilh 
to make a pair of bracelets of a wonderfully beautiful pallem for 
her. Lahana's anger was disposed like the summer-clouds al 
these sweet words from her husband, and accepting his gift, she 
nu ibuiiiive readily gave her consenl to (he proposed match. 

Thus Khuilana was married to Dhanapnlf. 


At tluit very time a pair of birds called suka and sari was 
purchased by live king ol Ujani, Tliese birds 

T hir mfitrliQjil k Hft) I I ./ * at t-s 

« C*M», had a marvellous gift, they talked like men. 

As there was no artist in the country who could 
make u beautiful cage of gold for the birds, and as ihe arlisls of 
Gaur were noted for tbdr skill in making gold-cages, the king 
asked DKonapati to go to Gaur and give orders for a hrst-class 
gold cage ; he was to see it done and caity it to Ujani. While 
giving this order, ihe king smiled and said, " I depute you for 

this task because 1 know that you hove recently tnntried a very 

beautiful bride, and you will not wish to stay long at Gaur; [ shall 
therefore hove the thing done in the shortest possible time/' 
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Dhanopali Sadagar left Ujaiii for Gaur conwBtiing young 
and lovely KlmltBna lo the care of LaKana. 

Now Lflhana bore KhuHana no grudge. True to I he prn-^ 
mipes she had made to lief husband, she 
iKiiwti. tiealed ihe glri with great kindness, toUitig 

■ ffrinu ^ t ' i L J 

particular care to prepare dainties lor her, and 
looking to her comfort with the walcHful eyes of a loving sister. 
But DurvoJa, the maid-servant, did not like this stale of things, 
As long as there was no quarrel between lire co-wives, thought she, 
the lask of the maid-scivatii was but lhaokless drudgay. " As 
soon «a there is a qunrrel between such persons, ^ther will hold my 
servi ce s dear if I can abuse the oilier- Thinking in this strain, 
she privately warned LahoriB against indulging such affection 
for the co-wife, “ Vout dark thick hair is already strewn wiih 
gray," she said. '* the halt of Khullana. on the other hand, is as 
block as a duster ot bees and as pleaitinl to see as the plumes of 
a peacock. Your cheeks arc darkened by ihe shadows of passing 
youth, whereas young Khullara s face glows with the freslmesfl 
of the dawn; while her beauty is gradually 
brightening, youis is waning. When the 
merchant retutns, he will be drawn by the fresher diaims of his 
young wife and ymir posilion will be permancnlly in the 
kitchen. Why ttot take early sieps to save yourself from such 
coming danger? You are feeding a venomous snake with 
milk. Take cute, or it may bite you and ao put «n end to 

your life." 

Now. Uhana, as already said, wsa rather stupid. She lent 
a credulous ear to (his misciiievous adv.cei and asked Duivala if 
she could help her with any device by which slve might gel rid of 
her co-wlfe or otherwise briug her husband completely within her 
own control. Durvata went in her turn lo Lila, a Brahmin 
widow, versed tn the charm* by which a wife may fully control 
her hushand. She presaibed a charm which tequii«d the 
following ingredienls^ tcrtoiae-claws. raven s hlcod. tiiagon’a 
scales, shark's suet, bat'a word, dog’s gall, lizard’s inteaiinc, ajtd 
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on owlet dwelling in the cavity of a rods,* Ending hw advice, 
however, Lila said **ThiB charm will doubtless 

ThcrKhint . jjy, j jjjjj gyjj. far 

it will help you to gain your end. In some cases it fails and I 
cannot say. with certainty, that in yours it will be infallible. 
There is one thing, however, which I can assure you, will help 
you to win your husband's love, and is belter to my mind, than 
all these medicinal charms put together. 
-‘What is that?" asked Lahann with eager¬ 
ness. “ It is sweet words, *' Lila said, " and 
a loving temper that will act best of all to win the love of your 
husband." Lnhuna said "But it is absurd I I have hitherto 
ruled my bouse atone if ! find that he grows indifferent (o me, 
while KhuUana ia in high favour, 1 shall not be able to brook tl* 
My course has always been tike this. !f t found a flaw in my 
husband, however, small it might be. 1 made much of it. and 
continually harpL-d upon his weak point. I camiol consent to 
live here like a tame lamb. It was foolish to send for you. Lila, 
in order to receive ibis advice!'* She then dismissed the wise 
womati. and after consohation with Durvala, irad recourse to 
another device- She had a letter wiilten, pur* 
AtHrttirt <Lf«in. porting to have been addressed to herseJl by 

Dhonupatl. from Gaor. ]t ran as follows 

" My blessings on you. my loving wife. Lnhana I I hope 
you and all with you are all well. 1 am at 
Th« f»l>c Iritef. GauT and ehalJ probably slay for sometime 

longer, 1 have some mlsglvinge about KbuJIana. and my decision 
is delibcrale. I feel thai my marriage with her has not been 


■ *Mtr*nrdmiiT¥ i mi rdiir-^iN rh* ct cIviTlfiJ tffcnil by iKg 

liwijpn art***?* ivtitlfl dadnv iUu* 

ko^iiia ihe ptppItT ilf ^udWfci* JiUkc W^s find ili«ri to ih^ G^ 

ilue^h't bc&tK in iiwIutW iiTtuua mhet isdJn * fcML-eyE 

,ye%Ftp K4irdrtiflft. mnm d afeuaL wqbL n\ b«t. filler eMt. llE^ed'KlEVi Anri wltiffi nf 

Thu '•vUh T^tt flwn Ici thi* CKfffidl Knvy^ hv Muk ttndrtljiin whA 

wrm* * IVlT.ifplL f'' of Sli«keip#[flirr. 
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approved of by the Roda. It was an inauspicious affair. No 
sooner was I married to her. than there came a command from 
the Raiah of Ujani requiring me lo leave home end to aojotim in 
distant parts! and since then 1 have had no peace of mind- II ia 
not safe or desirable to treat KKuIlana with love and affection, Icsl 
Providence be further enraged and hurl more miseries upon me. 
You must do as 1 say. As soon as you get this letter* strip her 
of all ornaments and fine apparel. Give bet a rag of coarse 
l^hueo cloth to wear, aitd appoint her to lend the sheep in the 
fields. Give her half a meal of coarse quality and let her sleep 
in the place where the rice Is husked. Do not omit to cany out 
these orders." 

I a hariH thought if KhuHana were treated in this way, 
her beauty would fade and she would never be able 
to gain full control over her busband*a heart This would 
Irappen as a matter of course from hardship, starvation and 
exposure. 

Tlris letter was enclosed in an envelope, and Lahano, with 
tearful eyes, professing great love for Khullana, 
Lahini prc*r«im . L„ sKowcd It to hei, at the same time 

greal taw. ^ , 

saying, that she wa3 bound lo carry ouK her 
husband's orders, though she would do so with the greatest 
reluctance and her heart* in fact, was bteahing at the thought of 
what waa betort her. 

Now. Khullana was very intelligent, and though not a shrew 
like Lahana, she could not be so easily made to yield to the 
stratagem without rcsiaiancc. She saw the letter and pronounced 
il a forgery, declaring it impossible that her husband should 
write in such a manner about her. The lianet-writing was not 
his. and the whole thing was the work of Lahana in spite of this 
great love which she professed for her. A Kol discussion was 
soon Followed by an eschange of blows, 
of bWi Lahana was the stronger of the two. So 
Khullana could not long maintain the fight and bad to yield to 
superior force. 
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Thereupon ihe youihfol KKuJIana, as hcautiftil iw pidure, 
clothed m Tags and >cith only the leal ol a fig 
ireo to protect her head from ihe went out 
to the fields lo (end the sheep. Unaccustomed 
to wnikmg, she grew tired and weary and she could not 

manage iKe animats. Tl^ey ran into the rice-ficlda and ale 

up the plants^ while the owners repro'^ched her. She wiped 
away her (ears with one hand, while the other held the 
shephard s crook. By thb time the spring had come. The 
trees \i^ere hung with blo:ssoms and the fields were covered 
with beak green verdure* The Ijet^ hummed in concert 
with the songs of the hirde; and the WodfioOf, the A$ok^, and 
the flowers looked like fringes on (Fie hcxrder-line of ihe 

sky. Amidst all (K^ beauty, Kkullana, in spile of her hardships. 
The «iKt f^eli a longing to see her hxishand. She went 

wp to the l>ee and begged it noi to hum. She 

prayed the Koklta to go to Ganr and bring her* by its cooings* 
to ht^T hiiaband*s recolleciion* She care^ed the tender Mmih^vi 
creeper* rich with the ireasures of the spring that clung lo ihe Asok^ 
tree and called il most fortunate to have its supporter al hand- 
A few days passed in this manner and her beauty gradually 
faded. She could not eat the coarse food* she could not sleep on 
ihe herd ground* she could not manage iFie sheep that were 
placed IP Ive? charge. One day at noontEdoi as sFie was reposing 
in the sliade of a tree, Chandi appeared before her in a dream in 
the guise of her mother. The sight ol your misery rends my 
heart I O Khultana she said. **Tlie sheep named Sarvasi has 
been eaten up by a foK I^hana will ntl but kill you to-day." 
The girl awoke with a atari and sought for Sarvnsi. Alas 1 
S#rv«i lort. SarvWi was gone* Tears rolled down her 

cheeksj as she cried "^Satvasi* Sarvnsi/" nil 
about the field r Slie did not abandon her search till evening* 
But the sheep was not found. Khullaiui did not venture to 
return homei for fear of Lahana*s punishment. In the evening 
strolling all round the field with (earful eyes, famished* wotn-out* 
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and fatigued as sKe was* she could no longer wuSk* The shades 
of evening spread over the earth. U was idl so cool I There 
Was a consolation in the very darkneas of the night a healing 
breath in the breeze and Khullana thought she was safe from ihc 
Sight ol mCT and began to weep in silence^ resigning herself to 
Chandti when suddenly she saw at a little dislance> lights kindled 
Khon... by five beauliful dainBels. TKey were doing 

some ihitig wtiich she could not understands 
With slow pace she caine up to them and Iniroduced herself lo 
these damsels^ who were no other than five nymphs ol Indra s 
tieaven. They w^o grieved to hear of the ml^scttes of IChultanap 
and asked her to worship Chandi as they were there doing i- 
giving her every a^urance llial the cause of hex grief would be 
lemoved thereby* 

TherCf with heart cleansed of all sin by her mauifold 
suilftrtngSr — ^ith the reslgnalion and faith of one who is liclp^ 
lesa, — ahe offered flow'ers to Chandij and a feeling of pure satis¬ 
faction and complacency stole over her which she liad never 
known before* She felt contented with her lot and now cared 
not whal might befall her. She atepl at night wiih the five 
nymphs and liad a C|uleL and undialurb^ rest* Nesrt moming 
ahe looked prettier than she had ever done before- 

A* Khulhuia did not rehim home ar nighu Lahana felt 
great anxiety about her ^fety* ^"Has any evil, she thoughtf 
’^befallen Khullana ? Who kno^vs what has come upon her. 

eJi(^ may have been killed by some wild beasu 
or which would be worWf she may have been 
taken away by wicked men* young and beauriful as ^e ia I 
My husband will shortly return and whet shall I soy to him ? He 
especially commended her to my charge* Lahana felt uneasy 
and could not sleep all nights 

That very night DhatiapotU *hc merchant* had a dream, in 
which Kliullana seemed to appeal before hinii 
Julume. tentlerly censure nim lot loigeiimg her 

»o tons. He felt » desae to meet hii young wfe, aiul 
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the cage was now sci out tot Ivome^ ih-e veiy tteiti 

morning. 

In the meantime Lahana had sent hci people to aeafch lor 
, , * Khullana, In the mommg she came of ha 

own accord and Lanann having repented 
of her wtcLedness, teceived !iei witli open arms» and began 
onct more to show her all that loving care with which 
she had treated her before Durvala had poisoned her mind 
against her« 

DhanafXili returned to Ujani. Tlieiei after an interview 
wilh the king Vikrama Kesarh from whom he received praise and 
rewards* he came liotne> and went slraighi to the innea apart- 
ments of his house. After a formed interview^ with Lahana* he 
hastened to meet Khullana. She was dressed in the finest attire 
and looked exceedingly beautiful I The merchant addressed her 
with loving words but the coy damsel would give no response^ 
which orUy enhanced his eagerness to enjoy her Dompany, When 
they were alone together, in ntisw^er to his words of endearmentt 
DFuiupatf Buri Lears flowed From her eyes« Her confidence 

Vn |i 

'* "* was gradoaUy won, and lh«i she produced the 

letter given her by LaKana, commanding that iChullana should be 
sent away to the forest to tend the sheep. Dhanapati was taken 
by surprise at this diBclosuie, and heard with anger and regret 
the sad tale ol the miseries endured by (Chuilana in his absence. 
Being now convinced of her husband's affection, fChultaim 
willingly forgave the wlchednew of the co-wife and gave free 
eapression to the sweetness of her own feeling, while Dhanapati 
bitterly repented having left her in tlic care of so dangerous a 
woman as Lahana. 

Next day, KhuHana was ashed by Dhanapati lo provide a 
banquet for some friends whom he had invited; and LaKana's 
anger knew no bounds at being thus passed over in her own 
house. The invited guests thoroughly enjoyed the viands prepar¬ 
ed for them by KhulUna. and lavished praise on her skilful 
cooking. This further wounded ilic feelings of Lakana, who had 
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enlco nothing 

1 he co-wivet 
fiiei)dljr ohc 
cnothtir. 


ihe whole day. In *he evening, however, 
Khullana went lo het and (ell at het feel, asking 
forgiveness ioz any tjnkno^^Ti offenw she might 
have given her, and matters were mended Iiy 

he,, inuedece .pi.ede d«aibhM: ,hc «dh. 

11. eeiemony ot the lathe, ol DhaMpalt. tn «hich 

ei-i.™™ all his taste-men were invited to lus liOu», 

there a dispute arose as to winch of them should receive 
precedenot as the head-Kufin in that assemUy. 
himself assigned the preference to Chand the merchant, hot 
at this, the argument waxed so hoi that many of the host s 
clansmen forsook him. At this stage some wicked men present 
.11 the tncellng. who wanted to lower Dlianapalt m the estirnalion 
of all. seemed to cast a slur on the honour of his farndy 
hy their msinuations against KhulUna’s cliaractet as she had 
been, for a period, deprived of the protection of Zemmadi e 
and sent to the fields to tend the sheep. DhanapaU was nalumlly 

md.gnaolatthis: butas tbe party against him. who w<^ ,eaW 
of bis wealth and power, grew sttong, KHulIana. m-pile of ct 
husband’s sirotig obicclions, stepped foiwaid cn the scene an 
declared her unshaken resolve to pas* through 
^ tiumber of ordeals with a view lo establishing 
h= !■«»«»». b««.. A .Ml. 1« 

l,D», ,o bi,. U«. tul =K. .pp.a,.d liv.l.« .dw >h= b„., Cl,.pd, 
Wipe I,.r«U p,ol.cl«l (■«<>»,«', Ha 

..a thal il all . lb. V,., a W«,l«Pa 
.!« «a.b,and.d wilh a ,.d-b»l i,«n: ba, bylb. Era™.! Chapdi. 
bdid 1..V. any n>.,k .a be, peraaP- Tl« a«.«..n 
«id Iha, ,h» v,a. aUo a trick. Tli. aop ba, wa. nppl. ,»1 by 

ram. dwrice wilbou, b«inB bcal^ , ..i ii „ 

Nm,,. a hmae ol U wa. bail, «.d W.u!lo.» ™« pl»c^ 
... . • . r,.* The fire spread with fury; tlie 

lac-houae was destroyed. Dhanapati grew mad 

offered to ihtow himself into the fne and put an end to hi- ide, « 
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without Iib loving wife Kltulliuis, wfio had suffered great »lb in 
iife and now mel n tTagic death ah for Kia ovfn fault, life would 
be unbearable. Bui jmt as he stepped forward to Jling himself 
into the burning etobcEs, there appeared Khulbim filter and 
livelier than ever,—^her red apparel shining in the glare of the 
fire, and not a hair of her head louched by the lltimca with which 
sfic was surrounded. 

Tlie rdaiions and friEnde etotxl wonJer-simck nt this 
spectacle. Instinctive[y they bowed to her in reverence, and the 
inaUci came to an end, Kliullana liuving uuullted herself irluni' 
phanily in all the trials. 

Dhanapatt next undertook a sea-voynge (or trade. He hxed 
** day (or setting out from home and called in 
an astrologer to say whether that date would 
be atiBpictous or not. The fortune-Lcllei ventured to say that lie 
disapproved of the day, but such a contradiction seemed to 
Dhanapati like impeninence, and he ordered his servants to turn 
him out of the house with contumely. KhulJana meanwhile was 
worshipping Chandi In order to gain her favour and win her 
blessings for her husband on the eve of his departure* 

When Dhanapatt cantc to bid farewell to his wife and found 
her engaged in this svoiahip of Chandi, he 
very angry, and saying, "What witch ia 
tins you are worshipping, wife !**, he kick«l 
over the shat and went away with a frown. 

On the high sea, the six ships of Dhnnapali were all wrecked 
by a Sturm , which was sent'by Chandi,—all, save 
the Wadhu^;aro—thal is to say, the Hag-ship in 
which the merchant himself had embarked. After this disaBtci 
he went to Ceylon. Near dint Island in the great Indian Ocean he 
saw a strange siglu. Lotuses with red peit-ils and large green 
leaves were springing up o|] over the blue 
waters, and moving gently in ihe breeze. On 
the noblest and loveliest of these Bowers was seated a 
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woman oi unparalleled beauty. Her maiesiic looli* and ihe ligbt 
iKa» shone abotil her face apread a f|u(ct ifloi*; over ihc blue 
waters, and she Iookc<l as if painted ajiainai the l>luc homon. 
One might almost have imagined that the lotuses blushed for 
shame at being eclipsed by her resplendent beauty And what 
was this woman doing? Wonder of wonders 1 She had caught 
with one render hand a huge elephant whief, with ihc other 
she was putting inlo her mouth The siero of the lotus was 
shaking under Us strange load, In which the beautiful and 
I he (frotcaque were britastically hkniled, and DhaMpati cried 
out in wonder; **Bul how can the weak lotus bear so heav>* 

a burden r* 

He landed in Ceylon and had an interview with the king to 
whom he related this wonderful vision. Tlie 
nS"* Icing only emtled and said it was a mad man's 

story, and all the courliers laughed at him. It 
was a marvel, aclderl the king, that his ship itself had not Ireeti 
swallowed up by the lady ! But when the merchant insisled on 
his point, and talked in all other respects like a sane man. he 
entered into an agreement with him. lo the effect that he would 
forego half his kingdom and bestow it on Dhaoapatt if he could 
show him the same phenomenon. Should it 
Tinr renHK,. provc, howevct. that all was a mere fantasy, 

as the king thought, hb ships and all his property would be con. 
fiscated and he would be thrown into a dungeon (or life for 

putting a monarch to such trouble* 

They both emhaTked on a ship and reached the spol where 
Dhanapati had witnessed the exlraordiiuiry 
iKrr.w,. But a wide space of blue waters 

■ EEJO li i I 11"' 

confronted them, huge blue waves. roJJmg »n 
from the blue sea.—blue waves, moving to ihe blue horizon, and 
nothing mote— no lady, no lotus, no elephant met their ejes. 
Tlic merchant looked everywhere in vain for them, Alas, he 
wag thrown into a dungeon, and condemned lo be there in chains 
for the feroaindcr of his life. 
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At Ujani, a son was bom to KKdJana, a bvefy child whom 
TI«f.Lir of Ml? Wt. m the Village loved dearly* He waa 

named Srimanta. He played manly gamed 
with his comrades. The phy of Ho-do-do, by which the 
muscles become strong, was his favourite, but the paaloral games 
of Sri Kriana w^re the craie of the young men of that period 
One of the boys would act the pari of the demon of the whirb 
wLnd^ Ttinavarta. He would sweep down filte a whurhwind and 
surprise the others who were acting the parts of the Vnndavana- 
shepherds, and Srinianla^ figuring as Krisnai would kill Trina^ 
varta after a severe battle. Sometimes a boy would lake ihe part 
of Yasoda, but Srimania. the young Krisnap proved teso heavy for 
this, when the former tried to lift him in her arms^ Prxrr Vasoda 
fell to the groiuirt'j whK her Krisna and the sound of laughter ^vas 
heard among the boys, who enjoyed failure and success with 
equal zest. At one time Narasinha Das, one of the companions 
of Srimanta, became Btamhaj the god with foul faccs^ and 
took away a kid befooglng to the shepherds* Srimanta* ^ 
Krianai produced an iilusion and in a mysterious way the hid 
was made to reappear, and Bramha^s attempt to thwart Krisna 
was foiled. 

TIuis aU that Kiisna did with the shepherds in the groves of 
Vrinda w'Cis re-enacted in Ujani, and no one there played his p^t 
30 vvelias Sfimanta, the son of Dhartapati* 

Then he was sent to a day-school belonging lo Dvija 
Janaidan. The boy acquired Sanskrit rhetortc 
and grammar iti no time- He displayed 
wonderful inlelligeoce and power of grasping 
the le^tts, W^Katever he laid his hands ortp he did with 
marvellous grace, for surely hb birth had been the result of 
a boon, granted by Chandi to His mother KKullanai as n reward 
for her life-long-devotion to that geddess in fhe midar of Exuuiy 
sufferings. 

Much as Srimanla was loved * however^ lus father *s long and 
unexplained absence from home, cast a gloom on ihe family; 
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and going lo school al the age of twelve, the sensitive chiM was 
wounded hy a slight levelled against his birth by his teacher on 
the score of his father's tong absence from honte. 

Now Srimanta was loved by all, he had never been accus- 
tooied to harshness. His teacher's remarks, therefore, cut Kim 
to the quick. He was now a lad of some tVi’clve years. He 
made for Komc straight--way and going ihere shin himseil up 
in a room alone, not even seeing his mother, 

KhuUana made enquiries about Kim and discovered him in 
his ioliiudc sabbing out his misery, and when 
an mother had asked him again and again 

what was the matter, he told her what the 
teacher had said, weeping al! the while vehemently: he espressed 
hU desire to go at once in search of hia father, wherever he 
might be, nor would he touch food, until his mother gave him 
permission to set out on this quest. 

Poor KhuUana did not know what to do. Her dear lord 
liad been away f(tf more ilian twelve years She bore a sorrow 
in her heart for which there was no cure- Every night when 
others wer; asleep, she would lie and weep for long hours till her 
eyes closing In sleep, she acimetime dreams that her husband had 
come back, and was speaking sweetly to her. But when morning 
dawned, she knew no joy, for it woke her up to stern reality 
taking from her this sweet interview. When her neighbours 
would talk of their husbands, she would retire to her room, 
with pale face, to hide her tears. TKc only consolation of Her 
life was her son Srimanta. When she saw him in such dis- 
Ircss about his father.—she felt that her heart would break. 
She was wounded at a vital point and could only cry Iielplessly 
without trying to hide her tears. How would she be able to live 
without her son—a mere lad, who was the only solace oi her 
lonely life J But the boy though so young, possessed uidlinclnng 
determination. KhuUana, l-ahana, Ourvaln and other Inmates 
of the house tried all that was in their power to dissuade itim 
from his course, but in vain J and when nothing could shake his 
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resolve, Khullana sen! ittffHmation to King Vikrania tCesari wtlh 
Th* kiu« ® piteous represCTiiaUoii of he» ca»e and asked 

his hefp in Winging Sriiniuita lo Itis senses. 
The king readily consented to give his aid in counsetling the 
boy lo a right course : but Srimania would not touch food and 
seemed resolved to starve himself if permission were not gianted 
him for going. When the king called him into 
his presence, he could not reply to him, his 
voice being chocked with tears. 

It Was very difficult to deal with such a headstrong boy. 

KKuIlana ai last in deep anguish of heart 
gave him permission to undertake a sea-vo¬ 
yage, and young Srimanta gladly made himself ready for 
the tourney. Khullana gave him sound advice os to how he 
should proceed with his mission, and so did the king, who also 
ordered seven good ships lo he built for him. They were made 
ready in a short lime, and Srimanta sei sail in them on an 
auspicious day. 

Khullana all the while was engaged in worshipping Cliandi. 

Wliat else could she do in her utter despair) 
Her husband was gone and now her child also 
was to be parted from her. The ghat of Chandi was her only 
solace in this deplorable condition. W'hen the ships smied, 
she stood looking with wistful eyes at the southern skies at 
which the unfurled sails seemed to be aiming. She rcMgned 
herself to the will of Chandt and remained fixed to the spot 
like a statue, 

Srimanta was overjoyed as the sea-wind louched him. He 
was determined to find his father or die in the attempt. He tuid 
fell all along that his mother was sad, without being able to divine 
the reasons. He had always marked the melancholy expression 
of her lovely face, and he now understood that her softow 
was all for the absence of Iwr lord. If he could not make 
his mother happy, what was llie good of his living at all. 

O Divine Mother Chandt, do ihou help this poor boy lo gain 
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his ohiecJ,'*-—prayed day and nigh) and the shipu went on 
towards Ceylon. 

There is liere a long catalogue of the cargo and a detailed 
description of the voyage. Last of all he catne 
I'h* tkEcie: i|iixiA«ie iQ Ceylon, but near the Island» upon the waters 
of the great Indian Ocean the same spectacle 
that Jtad caused hia father'a trouble, met his eyes also. A large 
apace of blue water was covered, with lotuses and upon the hnesl 
and noblest of them, sat the same mysterious and beautiful 
woman with dishevelled hair. She also was swallowing an 
elephant. 

The wonder which a spectacle tike this naturaDy creates in 
one's mind had its effect on Srimanta and when 
“fr landed In Ceylon, in an interview with the king 
Saiivahana. the very first thing that he related 
was canceming the woman seated on the lotus. Why, this 
is another crazy head V‘ cried the king, and he tried to convince 
the boy that it was a silly story,—a mere fantasy of his brain i but 
Siimanta would not stop til) an agreement was made that if he 
succeeded in showing it to the king, he would give him his only 
daughter in marriage with half the kingdom as her dotyry, but 
if it proved a failure he should be beheaded. The king already 
loved the boy for his handsome appearance and keen inteiligence, 
but as Srlmania seemed determined to bring ruin upon himself, 
there was no help for it. 

They sailed to the spat on board a ship. But alas ? the 
illusion was not there. By order of the king 
IXomcJ 14 BMutioii. new taken to the place of esecu- 

lioTv. He was now a young and beautiful boy of twelve, so 
lovely that the women shed tears as they saw him carried for 
execution. Srimanta recollected hia mother's face and tears came 
into his eyes. He had come to seek his father, but he was not 
destined to meet him in this world. He drought of his play¬ 
mates of Ujani, of the fair fields and meadows, where they 
sported,—of Durvala, the mnid-servani, of his step-mother 
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Lahiiiui, of his sctUid-molKcf, and of every other person and 
object nssoclaled vviih his dear liomci and tears which he could 
not chectc. streamed down his cheeks. On ike scaffold he clasp- 
PrvttoCknidt. ed his hands, and cried,'* Chandl, Chandt, O 
Divine Mother 1 look at your child ! O Chandi, 
I would by your grace find out my father.—I am now going to be 
taken away from both my pacenis/' He collected bimsdf in a 
moment,—ihs growing emotions were checked, and he named all 
the names ot Chandi, beginning with each of the 3d characters of 
the Bengali Alphabet, and offered hymns to the goddess. There, 
like a statue, he sat and looked like a ^ogi, though a mere lad. 
In Iris distress iKc hoy attained the resigned spirit of an old man, 
and Cod, being both lather and mother to us, comes to man wltcit 
he is thus resigned when we know that we are mere tools in the 
divine hands, and that He is the inatn actor on this stage, and 
knowing so cling unto Him as a helpless child does to the mother, 
then the divine grace becomes unfaiUng. 

Chandi appeared on the scaffold- The divine mother took 
j. Lit. t Srinianta in her arms and the executioner was 
kiii3>iiTntr overawed by her presence. InformBtion was 

sent to the king Salivahaua that a mysterious 
woman was protecting Srimania, and the king ordered that die 
boy should be taken horn her by force, tf necessary, and executed 
without delay. 

But the men, who tried to apply force, were killed on the 
spot. Olliers tvere sent to their auccom. Tlicy also slmred the 
same fate, and a vast army, belonging to the king, came to the 
field. Strange and mysterious creatures rose horn underground, 
rending the very entmil* of the earth, some with more heads than 
one and others without any head at all. Goblins called Kavan- 
dhas and Velals worked destruction on the royal forces, whose 
heroic feals in arms, seemed like child's play before the diitructive 
agencies unloosed by Chandi. The goblins took the skulls of 
dead soldiers, and filling them with worm blood, drank Irom them 
in wild and homd ecstasy. Tivey picked up heads that rolled in 
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the fiejils. and with human cnlrails llircadcd them into ghastly 
garlands and put them on and danced. The witches cut corpses 
to pieces Jike butchers and dressed them, and sold ihem to new 
coiners ol iheir own sort- The heads of elephants were used as 
baits, with which a hoirid-faced hob-goUb pUyed. and others 
came to join the party# who lihe fabled anthropophagi, had heads 
beneath Uielr shoulders. There, aloof from the field of destruction, 
sat Chandi lilce a mother, and Srimanta clung to her lihe o help¬ 
less dnid, filled with courage and confidence, as is the baby l>y 
its mother's side. 

King Salivahana heard the story and himscll came lo the 
field. There he witnessed this spectacle ol destruction, and fell 
ttiAt it was Chandi’s wrath that had overiahcn his army. He 
presented himself with reverence ond humiliation before the 
goddess, and waisKipped her, ptaying a thousand forgivenesses. 

Chandi was propitiated. She restored the army 
j;b*ndi t* ]-f^ Solivahana gave his daughter in 

marriogc to Srimanla with half l«s kingdom for 
dowry. By the grace of Chandi, the king now also saw the 
wonderful spectacle which sJie had created as an illusion lo be¬ 
wilder the father and the son on ilie waters of the sea; the thick 
array of lotuses blooming on all sides and the mysteriously beauti* 
ful woman in the act of swallowing an elephant. 

Next came the pathetic interview belwcen father and son. 

Dlianopali was imprisoned in n horrible dungeon. 
The prison-house extended two mites m length 
and was almost without any breadth, and so 
low that a cliUd could not stand upright in it. Tlie floor was 
covered with worms. Here in chains lor twelve years widi the 
coarsest of grain for food, the princely mcichont Dhanapati had 
lain hke an eaiih-worm. Tor ihese twelve years he had not 
shaved. So bis beard fell down to liis knees. Hia natls (ooked 
like the clows of a wild beast and his eyes were almost blind with 
cataract. The fool with which he had kicked the ghot of Chandi 
war heavy with elephantiasis. 
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By order of Srimanfa the tnercbatit was lircughl before? him- 
Khullana Kad described his father to him before 
he left Ujani, The merchanl, she said, had 
seven mofes on the breast, and a black mark 
on the left side of his nose. He was tall, his eyes were large, and 
the grace of his person was like that of a god. Though so aged 
and aTIicied with un sightly diseases, Siimanta was yet abie to see 
iasUnclively that it was Ids fatlier who stood hefore him in 
chains. He felt a satisfaction which brought tears of joy to his 
eyes. He had ihe chains removed at once. The matted locks 
were combed and cleansed. The barber wag employed lo 
shave the beard and cut the hair, and anoint the body 
with perfumed oil. Srimania now asked Dhanapati who he was. 
and whai had brought him to Ceylon. Dhanapali said, *' My 
name is DKanapali Datta. I am a native of Ujani in Mangalkot 
in Buidwan. I came here to trade but owing to an optica! illusion 
which completely overpowered me, I brought about my own 
misfortunes. The talc would be a long one, and you need not 
listen, sir. to its details. How thankful am 1 to you, O prince I 
for my release. If you permit, i may now atari for my home 
lo meet my beloved and long lost family.” 

Srimania aaked if he had left any children hcKind him. '* j 
had two Wives ", said Dhanapati, " the younger KhuJlana was to 
give birth to a child, but f could not wait at home to sec il born, 
If a child were born to her tn due courr^c, ibat one must be now 
a little more ihiin twelve years of age ”, and here Ohsnapsti mani-; 
felted extreme anguish of heart, Sritnanla shoived him the Icttci 
written by DhanapaU to Khullana in which the merchant had 
alluded to the child that would bs born lo her. DhanapntI wept 
bitterly over the letter. It brought to his recollection lus dear 
wife and all the sufferings he had passed through during these 
twelve year®. He implored Srimanta to fell him how he came 
inlo possession of an article which belonged to his wife, and if 
he knew anything about Khullana and other inmates of his house. 
Finally he said, ** the sight of you, dear air, 1 do not know why. 
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has (itled my heait with ^eal ddiglil. If I Had Kad a sorir He 
would liave bean exactly of your age.*' This waa lOo much for 
Srlmanta, who at these words fell prostrate at his father s feet, 
atid said.Father j I am your unfortuuale son, 1 started frem 
home with seven ships, with the object of huding you. Gta* 
cious Heaven lias at last granted my prayers- But how it pains 
me to see you in this condition t*' 

Dhanapati would by no means agree to worship Chandl, 
C>h 44 at>«i» wo»»bip» bui Sri manta's entreaties became irresistible and 
eveutiutlly he yielded to ihent. As soon as he 
offered a flower to the cup of Chandl. his diseases—the cataract In 
his eyes and the elephanttasis in his foot, were cured, and he become 
once more princC'iilce and full of the glory of vigorous monliood. 

King Salivahana came with a hundred excuses and enter¬ 
tained the father and the eon with all manner of courtesy- 
Siimanta sailed homewards with Sub ila the 
princess, whom he had married, and with 
immense riches and a good number of ships that he had received 
as a dowry, together with the riches and ships of his father, 
relumed by the king with interest. In due time he reached 
Ujani. There king Vikrama Kesarj of Lljani also gave Siimanta 
his own daughter in marriage- So witlr two wives he lived in 
happiness and prosperity, atidKlmllana'a happiness knewno bounds 
at having her dear lord back- They all lived many years in 
enjoyment of all kinds of earthly fortune, and zealously did lliey 
worship Cfiandt whose grace had given them prosperity and 
happiness. In due time Kfiulhina, who, as has been already 
said, was a nymph of India's heaven, and Siimanta. who was lUc 
G andhoroo named Maladhar, both born on earth under a curse — 
came to the end of their earthly careers. They then ascended 
into heaven, and the worship of Chandi spread in the country. 

These two stories form the subject-matter of all poems on 
_ ^ , Orandi. In the Chaitanva Bhagavata, a work 

Th« AHMiaimkla. ^ ,"1111 

to which we have already alluded, we nnd that 
these devotional epics were generally sung at night. They were 
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genemity allowed lo lake eight nighta. hlence a poem in 
honour of Chancti was divided into eight parla, or AsiamaTigdlat 
each part Wing sung in a night. The poems must have been 
fairly long lo engage the audience for eight successive nights. 

I, A 2. We have also a few short poems on CKandi which 
seem to he the earliest kno^vn specimens of such poetry One 
we find with the signature of Dvija Janardan, and another with 
that of Mantk Delta. Tire latter refers to die temple of 
Dvaravasini In Gaur, Dvaravasmt was 

Jkoanbin BMiJ M.tiik I ■ 1 ■ I I I t T- * 

□lat*. worshipped with great pomp by the Hindu 

and Buddhist kings of Gaur. With the fall 
of their power, the temple of the goddess, where hundteds of 
pilgrims from differeni piirls of the enuntry flocked to offer prayers, 
hecatne deaeited and eveniually in the 16th century, was reduced 
to a heap of bricka, Manik Datta refers to the flourishing condi¬ 
tion of this temple wKicli must hove belonged lo an age not 
earlier than the ! 3th century. His poem also gives on account: 
on Creation on the lines of the Sunya Purana, wsh obvious traces 
of Buddhism. We must remember that the laiei writers of poems 
of Mangal Chandi tried to identify this goddess with Chandi as 
described by Marknrulcya, but originally she had no oonnection 
whatever with the Puranic deity. Mangnt Chandi was a poputni 
deity worshipped in the villages by the rustic people, mostly 
women, and the Puranic element introduced into it, is the work 
of subsequent writers. This will be evident from a perusal of 
the short poem by Manik Dalla which possesses, as 1 have said, 
for greater traces of Buddhistic influence than of Pauranic religion. 

Manik Datta and Dvija Janardan lived probably towards 


the end of the iBlh century. 

3- A third poem on Mangal Chnndt was written by 
M.cl«n D*iu. Madan Dat la. 

4. Saiada Mangal is another poem on Chandi by Muklaram 
MukiAiam S*n. ® Vaidya who settled in Devagram in 

Chittagong. He wrote his poent in IS47 A.D. 
His mother with heroic devotion ascended the funeral pyre of her 
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hushond. '‘This sigh!," aaya ihe pocl. "gave me a «ligbus 
tendency from my childhood. Since that time t hove cared not 
living for eorthly objects : hence 1 desire to write this religious 
poem." 

Some other authors of poems on CHandi are t— 

Atrtlioii. 

5, Devidas Sen, 

6, Siva Narayano Dev, 

7, Kirti Chandra Das. 

A. Balarama Kavi Kankan, 

9, Madhavacharyya, 

Madhavachatyja’s Cliandi Mangal was published some yearn 
ago by Pundit Chondiahantha of Chittagong. 

* *' Madhavacharyya wrote his poem In 1579. Hr 

was a native of Triveni. His father Parasara was a man of gr^t 
scholarship and piety, he was also wealthy, and spent much in 
charily. We find in the poem of Madhavacharyyo a reference to 
ihc Mughal Emperor AkUr of Delhi who was a contemporary 
of the poet and of whom he speaks in terms of high regard. 

Madhavacharyya's poem was first sung by a glee-paity 
consisting of reciuils from the lower classes and he prairs to 
Chandi in the preliminary chapter that she may not he offenrbd 
with him for their incorrect pTonunciation- It to said that 
Madliavacharyya later on came and settled at Navingaur (modem 
Nanput) in the district of Mymensingh. h will be seen that 
Mukundaram Kavi Kankan's Chandi Mangal is a great improve¬ 
ment on the poem by MadhavachBr 3 fya as indeed it is upon all 
other poems of this cull. In dealing with Mukundaram we 
shall touch on all the important features of the litsature of the 
Chandi cult, so a sefW’'Ble notice of them is unnecessary, 
Madhavacharyyas poem was up till lately eatensively read in 
Chittagong, and in the back-woods of Bengal. But the printing 
of Mukimdaxaroa's work has carried it to all parts of the county, 
and it has now almost driven ihe former poem opt of it* 
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atrong-holda in itioae backward tegiona where ii held untlieptiied 
sway for more than ihree centuries. 


Ml* liic 


Wu^undarom Kavi Kcnk^in and hh Chandi Mangal 

^^e have now come to consider one of (lie greatest of Bengali 
A t«JKiitic ixid poeta. Mukundaram waa not given (o 
idealiam; he depicted what he saw with his own 
eya. Om,v1.o reads y, poem, o|o,eIy *a| 
lome o/ ihe 16lk century mirrored in his pngoa. They are full 
ol ,easte rn,ereal. I, !. for ihe intemm realism of hia descrip- 
-ha. Prof. Cmeell ealls him ,he Dabb. of Bengal, and 
a. Grierson .peat, of his poeliy"a. coming from iheheartand not 

from Ihemrhool. and full of pimsages .domed nd.h Ime poelry 

mnl damriplive power." But before dealing with hiaeomposhion, 
we propose here tn give an accoiml nf his life. 

In the auiobiogtaphy affixed to his pcem he says that he 
was a native of Damunya in the district oi 

r • k M J. H' holJ some lands under one 

Gimmath Nmrdl „ho owned considerable estate, in Pargana 
Selimahad. Unfmtunatel, for the people, a Muhammadan 
governor named Mamud Sherif i™, .mmatml with the admins 
^lon of the Pargana. Under hi. rule the trader, groaned. 

H.n»d.fa!mmeaauretnenl.oflimde!a t«,n „„ measured a. 
fifteen coltahs; and rents were assessed an wasle-hinds. The 
^orman.praymwasno, heeded. The money-hmder. beemne 

were to f” d T P”*""* 

^e to be found for cattle or stock. The landlord Copinath 

wShlcTmiT •rr*?''''’' 

grir * Lest they should ataconds constables were 

^t”*' ■” ■*«P 

poor pcope sold then spades and every utensil they poseeased. 

Umg. worth a Rupee were «,id«t«. anna,. The^, helpml 

by Snmanrn Khtui. inhabitant of ChusdiUti, and being 
^unwilled by Munih Khan' as to the coorw, he ahould foUow! 
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[eft Damunya with his brother Remanantia. He reached Bheira 
where Rupa Ray helped him with some money and where after- 
wwda Jadu Nandi of the Teli caste opened his hospitable doors 
lo the small famity of our poet. There he spent three days. 
Then, sailing down the stream of Gorai, he reached Teywettya 
and. passing Dwatakeswar, crossed the Damodaia and came 
to the viLtage KuchuUya. “ There without oil,*' says the poet 
we had our hath and appeased oui hunger by drinking water. 
The famished children cried for food. On the banks of a pond 
with offerings of and Sapfo flowers 1 worshipped Chandi. 

tLxhausted, famished, and frightened, [ fell asleep and dicamt 
that die goddess Chandi appeared to me." 

Chandi taught him metres and their laws, and bade biin sing 
a song in her honour. 

He next went to Arrah Brahmanbhumj, where Rajah Bankura 
Ray was much pleased with his pociiy. He ordered five oroi 
of rice* to be presented to the poet and cleared all hh debts, 
and besides appointed him as a tutor to His son 
Raghu Naih Ray. There enjoying the patron¬ 
age of the Rajah, he began to write his poem 
on Gtandi which was destined lo win for him aucli great celebrity. 
The Rajah lavished rewards upon the chief singer who sung the 
poem in his court, and held our poet in great esteem, 

But Mukundaram never forgot the village of Damunya horn 
which he had been driven by the oppression of Mamud Shtrif. 
We can trace hb yearning for his native place in the sutobia> 
graphical account. Though by the favour of 
liU^ilJrtiluSIt Rajah he now enjoyed ptenly at Brahman- 

bhumi, Damunya where he had owned only s 
few acres of land and tilled them with ins own hands, was far 
dearer to him by many lender associations, Hb family had lived 
at Damunya for eight generations. The village with the noble 
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river Ratnanu flowing by it was eveT'betoved, nay, aatred in hia 
eyes* He wriles ol Damunya in the foilowtns lin« :— 

Kayaathaa, Brahraina and Valdyaa of pure orlgtn.-^ll 
hottest men live in Damunya. The southern part of the vlUsge 
is inhabited by poets and scholarfl. The great god Siva by his 

grace has favoured this village with his presence. He is known 

by the name of Chakradttya, and the village possesses a special 
sancity and is visited by pilgrims on account of his temple there 
which Vrisa Datta (Dhusa Datta ?1 c^rected on the banka of the 
Ratnanu. O, Ratnanu \ ] drank llty water, dear and sacred! to me 
as Canges water, and from the virtue earned by so doing, 1 was 
endowed with poetical talents even from my boyhood and my very 
brat production was a poem in honour of Siva. The people of 
Damunya are devoted to the worship of Chakraditya, The village 
belongs to him and we lived in his jurisdichoti, Yasomanta 
Adhikari who Is the ornament of the Kan}uri family, Umapatl 
■ 

rr s? irtB qvli f [<t 

aft ¥fw1 eta 

Pit c»i f 
cf^q |v*n 
^Tq Bftt %tl I 

ce ^3P* (wnpi Ttn. 

’nWR ^qi qfts t 

CliptTa S91 q»! 

•HA fttierq ifra i 

eft f^vvicq 
iftqpf paiqjs , 
ifil ^tqpTtA, ftw iaq 

•twn CAte TI, f^CA4 Bid 
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Ray, whose Uec band beslow's charily on every one who 5s in 
need of il, the sainlly Sarvananda of the Nag family and other 
good people aU dwell in that village. There Ib besides Isan 
Pundit, well-versed in the Upanishads, belonging to the Kataditya , 
Vandngbati family and Lohanath Misra, Dhananjay Misra of the 
' Banga! Pasi' Brahmin family who adorn our village/* 

He next traces his own genealogy from Tapan Ojha, a Rajah 
of the family of the Karori Brahmins and names all his ancestors, 
concluding the list with blessings on his eldest son Sivaram. 

All this shows Ivow, though cut off from Damunya, bis inind 
was yet full of pleasant recollections of its scenes. The riv« 
Ratnanu. the village god aakraditya. and even the^ lemple 
erected by Vrisa Dalta, and tbe dear friends whom he could 
never hope to meet again for many tong years, inspired his 
imagination and were sacredly kepi in his memory. We may 
imagine him to look wistfully towards Damunya from the far-off 
Brahraanbburai. even bb Adam did towards the garden of Eden 
after bidding it a last farewell. 

Towards the last years of his life when the economic stability 
of the country was improved, he returned to Damunya and thac 
erected a small temple which he dedicated to the worship of the 
goddess Chandi. This deity was named by him Slnhababini. 
the goddess who rides on a lion, and she is still worshipped 
there. The manuscript of Chandi Kavya written by his own 
hand was stiff lately in the custody of bis descendant Jogendm 

Nath Bhallacharyya and 1 had u copied by a Pundit under the 

direction of the Vangiya Sahltya Parisal of Calcutta. 
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have seen a deed of gjfi under the aea[ and aignalure of 
Barchan, Governor of Pargana Sclimabad. dated 1640 A D 

conferrmg the right of twenty fcigAo, of land on S.vatam BKalta! 

chaiyya, the eid^l son of Mukundamm, of whom the poet speak. 
«o often tn hii Chandi Mangai, 

Mufcuodaram. who b generally known by his title of 
Kavihankan, finished hia celebrated Chandl 
Kavya in I 589 A-D., when ManSinha wa. the 
governor of Bengal; the poet refers ,o 
great regard in the infrodacloiy canto of his 


Flfliihed ^Li* iKKm 

IhISMaJ). 


with 


Man SinKa 
work. 

His poem 


is divided into three parts; besides the usual 
Thbconicnij. preliminaries in which he oAers hymns to 

.tl.! 1 r j 

ol himself and of hts native village of Damunya. 

O'chapter,, (ht firs adwoled to Sn-.! thi. 

of^n' Tt."' ■’'“irr’•'f™ in hia accoont 

“'“nony •>'the calttettoph. 
halbcJcll htte ,hcd«,hofSa.iwjH.waa.oJ«,o a, Uma, L 

<!., .a-teritte, ah. p.^ ,hr„„gh h. h= aa«. ETc wh ih. cbiact 
tegammg Siaa far h= haabanj. the hiUing „f Madan by ih. 

m”.! « "V '*'«■!""*< of fioti. th. wife of 

hlfy aa j“ A' y«t> lh« I teighl 

a l.»^ be addad la your life, ary drar hurfteod. da you iL 
lor cerhuung n..d« h«. at your fart ”), d.. teaixiaga, ihtvarioua 
do^hc aaaite, to Kailas, tha dispute brtw«,„ Siva Uou. 

-lor.rr'cf::'" -ndra.adsof„u.. f-.^ .h, .„b”:: 

^talt Ohauapati and 

linaalid J ™>«i" in all teora than 25.CCIO 

Engliat. by M ETco^lir” 
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The poets of Bengal had been long aiming at a faithful 
dcpictment of scenes of iheir own boime-Iife, 
and in Mukundaram iKeir effcarls reached (be 
high water-mark of success. Like al] great 
poets Mukunds^m represents his own people and the peculiarities 
of the age in which he lived. The human world as he observed 
it in Bengal was constantly before bis mind- Under the garb 
of the gods of heaven and even of the beasts of the fmesl, it is 
the people of Bengal who appear before our view in the cKaiaclers 
that he has painted. The beasts of tbe forest complain to 
Cbandi that they are in terror of Kstaketu the hunter. The (iger 
who amongst the Iowa animats, is held to belong to the ICshatiiya 
or warrior caste* (he great eiephant whose might is fully equal 
to his enormous bulk, the rhinoceros with Kts dreaded sword, 
the great buffalo whaw red eyes frighten the enemy away^^all 
look crest-fallen and humiliated. Their speeches strangely 
disclose the political life ot Bengal as it was in Mukun dar a m b 
time, even as the speeches of the fallen cherub in Milton s 
** Pandemonium *' recall the views and sentiments of the Radicals 
during the Civil war in the lime of Charles I, 

The humbler beasts complain to Chandt (hat they are poor 
innocent animals who graze in the fields and are neither Neogis 
nor Chaudhuiys who own ratates. The conversofion of Chandi 
with the beasts, humiliated and stricken as (hey 
bruM hik ariowB of KaUketi], is full of signi* 

ftcant hints indicating how (he sun of the 
glory of the Hindu chiefs was setting before the superior martial 
power of the Moslem invaders, and how ihe yoke of Muham¬ 
madan rule fell upon all ranks in society without sparing even the 
lowest. 

TTie period was indeed a dsrk one for Bengal, The Muham¬ 
madan auiocrata were making their power 
fek- In tie Padma Purono of Vijay Gupta 
we find good Brahmins with sandal marks on 
their foreheads and Tul$f leaves on their heads, being bound and 
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before the Kati and there put to abject humiliation 
for no fault. We quote the foUowing pnasage ft<mi Voti Meor's 
Akbor: 

** When the Collector of the Dewan asks them (the Hindoos) 
to pay the tax, th^ should pay it with alE humility and suhmia* 
ston ; and if the Collector wishes to spit into their mouths, they 
should open their mouths, without the slightest fear of cotitamina- 
lion so that the Collector may do so. The object of such humi¬ 
liation and spitting into their rnouths is to prove the obedience of 
the infidel subjects under protection and promote, if poestblc, the 
glory of Islam,'—4he true religion and to show contempt to false 
religion. 

We have already described how, owing to the oppr^ion of 
Mamud Sherif in Paigana Seltmahad, the poet had been 
obliged to leave his native village. We have seen how, while 
describing a fictitious warfare between Kalaketu and the beasts, 
Mukundaram unconsciously represented the 
ui ha'p^cm."" political condition of his country. It is this 

reality which saves hb poem from dullness 
even in the minutest details of the story. As in the of the 

beasts, so also in the desenption of itatural scenery, the human 
world constantly recurs; and in whatever he sees on earth or 
in heaven, he finds human society first and everything else tn its 
light. Here Is an extract from one of his descriptions of a 
flower-covered meadow. 

* The bee merrily extracts honey from one flower and then 
enters the next, even as does (he village-priest, receiving presents 
from one house, immediately turns to visit the neighbour's." 

The domestic life of Bengal so dominated Kis imagination^ 
that even looking at the gay flower with the bee upon it, the poet 

* 'AW WTW, tt3i *11 BVRW 
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IB lenunded of the Brahmin priest \ Cowelt justly remsrki 
Wherever he may place Kis scenes, iti Siva's heaven or India 
or Ceylon t Mukundaram never loses sight of Bengal. He carries 
everywhere tlie village life of his own early days." 

In a few touches he often calls up a picture or a scene which 
seems to throh with life, Kalakelu llie hunter* when a boy, it 
introduced lo us by the poet in the following passage;— 

*'* His mouth, ey^, ears and nose were as fine as If they 
had been carved by a chisel, and his arms were 

ICaJakrtu * b«V. , I > r L J L 

as siTong as iron-bars. On his iorehead be 
wore an ornament called Kttpaltati. A tiger’s claw hung on his 
breast. He used to besmear his body with the red dust of ibe 
play-ground. Amongst the children he looked like their chief. 
One who attempted to wrestle with him was treated to a hundred 
blows,—in fact* it soon became a question of life and death with 
his antagonist, If any one of his comradeSj who were no match 
for him in strength, persisted in wrestling t in spite of his evident 
inferiority, Kalaketu would throw him to the ground with great 
force, and no one dared lo challenge him after such an espeiiencc- 
With hia companions he marched out to hunt the liaie j if the 
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anlmata fled, there svas no escape from the dogs that \k let loose 
to pursue them. With infallible aim, he threw iron^balls at 
birds who felt to the ground where our hero caught them and 
bound with creepers. He hung the burden on hts shoulders and 
relumed home with hia booty.” 

The descriptions are refreshing, for (hey offer a contrast to 
A those copied in (he Bengali poems of the period 

from (he stereotyped accounts of men and 
women, to be found in ihe lallet-day Sanskrit works. 

Mukundoiam £ description of n social gathering is always 
A,«ii,ta*th«iiFp. ^ni^owed with life-like vmdness. Dlianapati 
was giving precedence to Chand as a fCu/j'na m 
an assembly of his caste'men. Tlie poet thus describes the scene. 

So he (Dhanapati) weighing all points In lus mind, offered 
waTer firsi to Chand the merchant. He put the sandal^mark on 
his forehead and hung the garland of honour about his neck. At 
this stage, Sankha Datta said, ' In the assembly of merchants, 
the place of precedence has always been mine. Your head seems 
to be turned by your riches, you do not pay me the respect (hat 1 
deserve. On the Srcdilha ceremony of (he father of Dhusa Datta, 
sixteen hundred persons belonging (o the Bania caste were 
present and the first seat of honour was given to me. Dhusa 
Datta knows it welt and Chand may have heard of It too." 
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Hraring this Diianapati eaidt " But in tliat aasainbfy Chand 
was not present. In point of social poailion in the respect tKat 
he commands, and for his wealth, who is there that can bear a 
comparison with him? Even in the outer apartments of his 
mansion, there are seven jars filled with gold.Nilambara Das 
smiled at this and said," A new discovery indeed t Is precedence 
in caste obtained by wealth? The widows of his six sons bemoan 
their lot til his desolate house. With alt his riches I count Chand 
as nothing but a bull In this assembly I" Chand retorted, *' 1 
know you well, Nilambara Dast will you gentlemen, present here, 
kindly bear with me for a moment while I relate to you the 
history of his father 1 His father used to sell mytobalans- The 
scum of the city were his purchasers. He would openly mix with 
harlots, and then without even cleansing himself by a bath he 
would sit down to eat. He was so great a miser, that he slowed 
his cowrie bundles here, there and everywhere. Son of such a 
WOTlky father, you are not ashamed, O Nilamhara, to talk aloud 
in a meeting like this ?'■ Niloinbaro Das did not look at Chand, 
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m hlfl cfiniempl, b«l tum«U lowards Ram Ray who was hU 
Bon-in-taw, and said, “Whal faull can ihere b« In one's plying 
his trade P ts not the keeping ol cowrie bundles a legitimale 
function for all of us who belong to the Bania casie) He 
continued. " If the ctuesiion of caste is to rise at aJb why not take 
into account the case of Dbanapati himself P His wife tended the 
sheep in the fields, b this not a great stigma on him P" 

I am afraid the translation will not give any adequate idea of 
the animation which characterises this controversy in the original. 
In the discussion, points arc brought tuune in colloquial dialect, 
by references to matters pertaining to caste^honour and this point 
is not likely to be appreciated by non-^Hindu readers, but in it 
nevertheless lies the realistic mteresl of the passage. 

In the description of the spring'Season which adorns the 
forest with fresh leaves and fiowas, the poet ushers in the fair 
damsel Khullana who has just entered her 
teens, with singular poetic eJtecl. Her lovely 
presence enlivens the whole scene, adorned as 
this is with all the gay blossoms around her. Every dung becomes 


part of a lovely romance, showing that our poet, though iialned in 
the school of realistic poetry, had yet access to the land of the lolua- 
* With Kamadeva (the god of love) as a companion, the 
Spring season entered the woods, Tlie damsel was taken by 
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atitprise by the blossoms all around as she strolled on the hanks 
of the Ajay. The trees and creepeta became suddenly Ht up 
with new joy. On the banks of the Ajsy, under the shade of 
an >lsoiljo tree, KhuUana felt the tender emotions natural to youth. 
The red of the young leaves on the iree-iops about her charmed 
her heart and she wonderiogly thought that the spring as the 
hrat sign of its advent liad placed vermilion'marks on the brows 
of the trees. The joyful bee drank honey from one flower, and 
straightway visited the next just as the village priest having 
received presents at one house moyes onward to another. 
Moved by the gentle breerc. the trees dropped ihe flowers, and 
Khullana received their floral gifts with joined hands keeping 
them for the worship of Kamadeva that the god might 
create a longing in the merchant's heart for meeKng her. The 
southern hreeie blew softly. She pressed the A^oh and /Cinsdta 
to her breast. The Kctakf. Dhataki. Champo^a, and the 
Kflncfuinfl bloomed on all sides, and the bees roamed m their 
drunken ecstasy from flower to flower. The Asok<i tree was 
surrounded by creepers, she hastened to it and said, O my 
friend, how fortunate you are 1 You are far more happy than I am.' 
The creeper she embraced and said, ' Tell me by what virtues you 
have earned the great love in which you are held! The whole 
forest is made bright by your lovely presence. The peacock 
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with its partner sounded a gay note but Kltullana was only made 
sad by it. The bee and her male drank honQ^ ftom the same 
flower and they were so happy ? KKuTIana clasped lier hands 
and said, Sing no mure, O happy pair, hearing your sweet hum, 
I am reminded of my absent love. While your male is with you 
and you reside in the lotus, alas, how can you realise 
KhuNana's woesf' Now the humming bees move away, bu( the 
cadence of the tCokila's cooinga (ills the whole sky and 
KKuIlana, like a deluded soul, can only tell het woes to the 
birds.** 


From pastoral and romantic scenes, let us by way of contrast 
descend Into a money'ohanger's shop. The 
•lw*p. passage quoted beJow contains a desenppan 

of the interview between Kalaketu and Murari 
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* ** The meney-chAngex Murari was a knave* he tiseil to 
lend money and keep accounts. As soon as he leami from the 
voice that Kalaketu had ^me to the house, he withdrew to the 
mner appartments, as he owed Kalaketu one and hall hoor^s t 
of cowries as the price of flesh supplied hy him. ** Whcie arc 
you, uncle P'^ calls Kalaketu, " Please come down, 1 have an 
urgent business with you 1 " But the wife of Mujari came out 
and said, *' The money-changer is not at home. Your uncle went 
Mip«H Sit dawn to coUecl inlerest from his 

debtors, the little money that we owe you will 
he paid to-morrow. You need not wail for him to^ay. Bring 
some fuel and some sweet plums from the woods to-morrow, 
when we shall pay for them and also clear our own old bill. 

'* I wanted to turn a ring into cash," said Kalaketu. “ If Murari 
is out, I must hurry away^ and End some other money-changer 
fot It." '* ,Wait a moment," said she, '* let me sec what sort of 
a ting you have," Tempted by the prospect of making a ptraflt, 
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Muran crepl oul of tKc mud appartmenla by the back door 
caiT3'inginhb hands ficaies and a purae for bargaining. The hunter 
greeted him pleasantly and Mumrt aaid^ ' How ta it. ijepbcw, 
ihal 1 never see you novv-a'days ? Youi conduct is very strange 1' 
Kalakctu re plied ^ * Unde* I go to the forest early In the morning 
to spread my nets, and with arrows in hand I wander the whole 
day long. Fhullara meanwliile sells game In the market and 
we both come home late In the eveniiig. For this reason you 
do not see me now as often as you used to do, But, nncle^ 1 liave 
a ring to dispose of. Will you kindly help me with what it 
may be worth and save ms from great perpteidty ? * With this 
he tendcied the ring, and the money-cltanger pul it into the scale 
and noted the weight to Its last grain, He weighed It end declared 
the weight to be 16 ra/is and 2 dhons ; sings Kavtkankan the 
poet." 
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*' No gold or silver is ihh^ njy nephew I k ta bell-nietei 
polished with care, — ^ it looks bright* Per ro/i you may have 
t™ gandas of cowries^ Tlie price ol two dfianj will be five 
gundas more. The price of the ring comes to eight pernas 
and five genders of cowries. Now 1 owe you fur game 
One and a half 6oon\ The total, therefore, is eight panas 
two and half hoorfs of cowries^ iKe whole of this 

need not be paid in caeh^ Take a portion of the price in 
cowHes and the rest in dust of rice/ Kalakeiu said, * 0 my 
uncle, this is far from being ihe price of the ring, I shall return 
It to its owner/ The money-changer said, * Well, well, I agree 
to give five tufas more* You won*t find any dishon^ty in me ! 
Why^ I had money tranaactians with your father Dhaimaketu. 
But ! flee that you are far cleverer than your father ever was I* 
* No uncle,' said Kalaketu, * we need not quarrel av^ the matter. 
Allow me to go to some other merchant/ ' All right,* the 
money-changer said, ' 1 offer you two and half hooria more. You 
need not take the dust of rice, it shall all he paid in courrfej,' 
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T\m diArwnerA aiv 


Thus KflJakelu’s airalght-lorwardnesa and Murari’s craft are 
8he^vn in contrast. Murart hides Kimaelf in his 
house for fear of having to pay an old debt and 
when ai tastt getting scent of a prohtidsEe haigaln he comes oui, 
he accuses the hunter of not having visited his house f Kalakeiu 
is intelligent enough to understand his knavery, but he Is altove 
pettiness and gives him frank and cordial replies. 

We find, portrayed in the poems of Mukundaram i all classes 
of our people, from the wealthiest to the pooresU 
—all ranks of our society represented as vividly 
as in life itself. In Salivahana and Vikrama 
Kesaii we have types of our great land*owners—those Rajahs 
whose caprices were equal to their favours,—the luxury of their 
courts, and the great pressure pul upon the Kotweis or town- 
inspectors for any ma I administration complained of by the 
people. In Dhanapati and hia rich kinsmen we have a picture 
of high life, with side-lights on the fiourishing condition of Bengal 
when trade brought hoards of wealth to her people. In Lahana 
and Khullana, two dislmct t 3 rpes of women, we find the feelings 
of jealousy and envy which sotnetimes rend Hindu families in twain , 
and also the great devotion and fidelity which characterise the 
patient Hindu wife. When we come down ffotn the higher ranks 
of the Hindu community to the lower, we find our hero Kalaketu 
and his wife Phullara, representing all stages of poverty-stricken 
rustic life, hut the manliness of Kalaketu and (he chasie-woman- 
hood of Phullara exemplify the nobfe qualities which, with all 
their ignorance and superstition, characierlse the masses of 
Bengal, The poet was a lover of vltjage-life and did not 
fail to observe the good traita in the characters of humble 
rustic folk, whom he vindicates in his vivid sketches. The 
knaves Bharu Delta and Murari 5tl are true types and the maid¬ 
servants of the class of Durvala who cheat their 
masters of money, white entrusted with market¬ 
ing, and poison the hearts of the inmates of the 
house against one another, are not even now di0icull to find. In 
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a ward, all phases of Bengali life in the 16th century from the 
king of Kalinga with his autocratic temper to Bulan MandaJ, 
anxious for the safet}^ of his fellow Rayats, are picturesciuely 
represented. We find in the poem* the crystal columns of the 
wealthy man's raansioti, side by aide with the hui of the poor 
folk having a single riclnus post and roofed with palm-leavesi 
the hole made in the earth to ferment the fice-waler* and the 
abundance of gold plate at the rich man s table i the dcer-skin 
worn by poor people and the sky-coloured sort of gauxe of the 
high-bom lady ; the ha-dii-do, and other manly sports of 
country people, and the rich mea*a games of chess and dice, 
together with the theatricals of the period in which scenes from 
Krisna's life were played. But through all descriptions runs 
that devotional feeling for Chandi which hallows every situation 
in life, and testifies to the spiritual awakening of Bengal in those 
days. This last gives a more than poeh’c 
in OUT eyes to the celebrated week of 
Mukundaram. Though our author describes every phase of 
Bengali life, he is particularly successful in delineating the miseries 
of tUitic people. Through all the romance of situations tlrat he 
creates, thae rises a sound of woe' — a deep pathetic lone and a 
murmui of grief and walling* snd a gloomy effect is left on the 
mind of the reader, heightened by the provincialisms of the style 
of the poems, reminding him of ihe life of the poor in Bengal 
villages. The redeeming feature of it, as 1 have said, is the 
filing of absolute resignation to the deity, wHtch pervades the 
poem investing every episode of ii with sweetness. 

A few more writers after Mukundaram composed poems on 
Chandi ; we give a brief notice of them 

Qthei BMini on , , 

OtMxli. below t—- 

10. Bhavanisankai. a Kayastha whose ancestor Nara Das 
left Rarhadesa (the western Bengal) on account 

Chakrasala in 

Chittagong. Bliavani&ankar wrote lus poem about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In localities where the poem of 
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Mutcundaiam was yet unknown, works on Chandi of lesser 
powcal W(^e admired and BKavanbankarenjoyed a short¬ 
lived populanty in Chinagoog in the latter hall ol the i7th 
century. 

J1 1 The next writer was Ja3marayaii Sen—a Vaidya who 

*t»« year 1763. Jay- 
narayana was a relative of the far-famed Raja- 
ballobha of Vihrampur and was an eminent poet. He belonged 
to an age when the Bengali language Imd grown highly 
Sanskritised and Bengali poets look great pride in displasfing the 
wealth of Sanskrit metres in Bengali, Though in the deelination 
of characters, conception ol plot and in pathos, Jaynarayan Is 
uMurcdly no match for Makundaram. yet living as he did 
directly in the midst of court-influence where a high-flown dasrical 
taste predominated and in an age when word^pamting and artistic 
modes of expression were the craze of the poets, Jaynarayan 
shews a commendable skill in bringing into hb poem a great 
vanely of metres taken from Sanskrit models. Here is a passage 
in which our poet describes the attempts of Kamadeva (the god 
of love) to conquer the great god Siva. 

Kamadeva made himself ready to march on an expedition 
"“lo-l =*»:«« Siva. Tha hmnming »f th. 
to cooqu** a™. bees was Kis war-drum. The new purple leaves 

which allot forth from the trees were his flagSv 
and hU army consisted of Kokilas that flew in all directions at the 
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rojraJ order. Tlte breeze beRan lo blow gaily. I'he god ^Kama- 
deva) now appeared on the scene with sprightly steps ; a floral 
bow hung on his bach, and he carried blithely in his hand the 
five flowers which were his five arrows. There was a crown of 
flowers on his head, and a pair of flower'bracelcis on his amis. 
He cast sportive glances all around. His left arm lay round the 
neck of hia dear wife Rati and her arms were entwined with his. 
At this advent of the God of Love into the Himalaya mountains, 
with the seasons for his gay companions,—^all the flowi^ tn the 
valley blossomed and the Kokilas sent aloft their far-reaching 
notes. Those damsels who had resolved^ for some offence, not 
to speak to their lovers—could not restrain themselves, but ran 
to meet them, as soon as the high notes of the Kokiia reached 
their ears. The trees, hitherto bereft of leaves, revived and were 
clothed with fresh flowers and leaves. The beautiful 
flower sported with the gentle breeze. The j4so^fl flower bloom¬ 
ed when the Sephafji^a should bloom. Nature’s taws seemed 
to be upset; from the bough of jasmine the Mofati flower shot 
forth, and from the bough of the Nagakesara, by a curious sport 
of Nature, appeared the fiai^ufo and the Kadamha, The hum 
ming of the bees charmed the ears and the Kokila's high note 
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rent the air. The Madhavi creepers, the Fafaia tree, the Tagara 
and the Bela plants drooped under theb wealth of flowers." 

But all this availed not, and we know that Kamadeva was 
reduced to ashes by the spark that flashed from the thhd ej'e of Siva. 

We shall have to refer to Jaynarayan in a future cKopt« 
and so close our remarks about him hoe, 

12. Sivacharan Sen—the author of ' Sarada Mangal ' (a 
^ivAciiAiin Sen. iTEnstaiioti of Raimayaiia) wrote a poem on 
ChandL He waa contempofary wUh Jay^ 
narayan. There are some sparkling passages m his poem. 


But the list of poems in honour of *he local deties of Bengal 
does not end here. There ate many other goddessee belonging 
to the Sal^ta cult in whose honour long poems have been compo®' 
ed. It is not possible to give any detailed idea of these. But we 
shall briefly refer to some of them here. 

(c) Poem# on Gdngo Oeot 

We find a certain number of poems written in honour of 
Gangadevi, goddess of the Ganges. Amongst 
riindiLs the Ganges is saaed^ When dyings 
we must have at least a drop of Ganges' water, 
or we fee! discowoJate at the hour of death. This instinct is 
deeply engrained in the minds of our people. The late P. C 
Roy of the Bengal Provincial Service, who was so advanced in 
hi* views that at the close of his official career, he retired to 
England and married an English woman, literaJly pined for a 
drop of C^es' water during his last illness in England, and 
hi* English wife has informed her Indian relatives of this, m 
several touching letters. 

Stripped of the mythological account given of it* origin, it is 
possible that us present course is in some measure due to the 
engineering enterprises of some of the early Hindu Princes, of 
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whom Bhagiralhap a^cordmg to iHc tradition current in the 
country! was ihc most successful. The river is associated with 
the glory of an anejeni IndJan monarchy buJ it formed^ besides# 
in the Puufunic age the very nucleus of the whole fndo-Aryan 
civilisalion. The Aryans* here» as their numbers mereased# 
apprehended that the, strength and the compactness of their 
society would be lost* if they were scattered all over the country. 
Probably it was owing to ihia reason that they recommended their 
own men to settle and to erect dwelling houses and lempJes on 
the banks of the Oanges* enjoining It to be an act of parliculsT 
mefit“ao that the ^vhole Aryan population might form a compact 
community in the Gangetic vaUey, Those who lived beyond the 
pale of this blessed region were looked down upon by the dwellers 
in it and werej bssides^ reciuired to travel all the distance from 
their homes* to come to the Ganges and bathe in Its sacred waters 
to eicpiate their sins. The object of this injunction was probably 
to keep outsiders in touch with the main society* 

The Ganges U beloved of the HinduSp not only on account 
of the glorious cities that adorn her banks! not only because all 
that was sublinre and beautiful in the past Hindu history is., in 
some Way ot othcTp connected with her noble waters^ but in a far 
greater sense» fot the associations she carries» of ancient saints and 
sages who loved her and composed hymns to her glory* From 
ValmJkj. the divine sage and poet* downwards* we have a host 
of these hymn-makerfl* and ihe Bengali hymn of Ayodhyaram 
only echoes sentimenifl already expresaed thousands of years 
earlier» The Gangca ^vas worshipped because the Hindus found 
in the majeslic sweep of her course and In the sublime 
music of her walcrs'—divine message and revelation. In the 
Gila we have it in the mouth of Krisna—Amongst mountains. 


I am the Himalayas* and amongst rivers* 1 am the Ganges/' 

(I) We have dwell upon a poem on Mangala Chandl by 
Madhsvacharyya written in 1679* This poet 
wrote a poem also in honour of Canga Devi, 
ft continns ^000 lines* 
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(2) Can^^ Mangal by Dvlja Kamalakanta. The poet waa 
Kuul«b4»ia. a native of Kogram in Bufdwan. 

(3) Ganga Mangal by Jayram Das. a Vaidya, He was a 

native of GupUpara tn Hooghly. His work 
was written early in iKe eigbteenlli cenlttry. 

(4) The roost popular work on Ganga Devi is the one written 

Durgopraaad—a native oi Ula m 
Nadia, He wrote his poem about 1778 A.D. 
He refers to a dream dreamt hy his wife in which Ganga Devi 
had appeared before her, and given an order to her husband 
requiring Kim to write a poem to her glory. This poem shows 
considerable power. 

Besides all these, there were numerous short hymns to Ganga 
Shian kjrmn* Devi by Kavl Chandra, Ayodhyaram* Kavi- 

kankan, Nidhirara and other poets. 


(dj 5ffnid jVfangcio — or poems m honour of Siiala Deoi 
SilalaDevi cr the goddesi presiding ovbt smalt.pca uid 
H.*,. aug Olhe. disesses of , he -riding on 

Devi, ass, ui considered by some scholars to be 

identical with the Buddhistic goddess Hariti 

Devi. The priests who worship her, belong to the Doma caste _ 

a significant dicuttistance, which proves the Buddhistic origin 
of the worship of this goddess, as prevalent in BetigaL Her 
form as made in clay, however, in this country docs not represent 
a Buddhistic conceprion. Tlxc Brafimins have traced her back 
to the Vedas, They consider the word ' Taksan ' m the Atharva 
Veda, and also another word ' Apdev,,* which occurs in 
various places in Vedic literature, as signifying the goddess 
Sltala. In the Skanda Purana and m the Picchifa-Taniia there are 
aocounto of this goddess. Bui the block of stone, rougHy re¬ 
presenting a face covered with vermilion and with brass points 
6x<^ on it. which the Do^a Pundits carry from door to door 
asking for offerings in the name of the deity, does not seem mown 
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any kmahip wiih (hr fiffure of the goddess artistically made of clay 
by Bengal potters. The latiei is evidently a Hindu conception. 
Poems in honour of Sitala Devi bear evident traces of 
Buddhistic influence. The goddess lb described 
Uirufflce!*^ them Eta tiding on an ‘ uluJ^ ' or owL 

The bird ' ufu^t/ which is sometimes trans¬ 
formed into a sage in Buddhtalic tales^ occirrs frequently tn the 
Simya Parana and in (he Dharmainangats. This suggests that 
Sitala Devi was connected with the Buddhists. In another poetn 
on the goddess, the author (Nityananda) says that no good poems 
in honour of Sitala Devi could be found in Bengal, while in Oriya 
titcfature there was an abundance of such works which could be 
traced back to the very earliest times. The author desciibcfl how 
he took great pains to colled them from Orisan and compile a 
Sitala Mangala on theic tine 5 , in Bengali. Oftssa was a strong¬ 
hold of Buddhism till comparatively recent times, and Oriya 
literature, when properly explored, will, we hope, show even 
more traces of Buddhistic Inffucnce than old Bengali llteratitit. 

But, like the Dharmamangals and other poems of the 
Buddhistic cult, the Sitala Mangals also bear 
the stamp of the influence of the Hindu Renais¬ 
sance ; and the Hindu wTilers, who undertook to 
write such works tn later times, gradually gave them the shape of 
Pauranic poems. Tiie story of King Chandrakelu and the troubles 
he underwent, for declining to worship Sitala Devi, with hts eventual 

The eabjcei.flLiiiiei *tttTcndci of himstlf to the mercy of the goddess; 

by which He recovered his lost fortune and 
achieved other rewards, forms the subject-matter of these poems. 
The first poet of Sitala Iklangal. on whose vfork we were 
able to lay our hands, was Daivakinandan, 
He wrote his poem about iluee hundred years 
ago. 'rhe father of Daivakinandan was one 
Coped Das. Tlie ancestors of our poet were formerly inhabitants 
of Hctiina in Buidwan, and the family latterly seiiled in Vaidya- 
pur in that district. The next work, a voluminous one, was 
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written by NityafiandaCKakravartip who w£i$ a Pundit in the comt 
oi R^parayan Ray, a Zamiadar o^ in Midnapur- Of 

other worka in honour of Sitata Devi we may mention thoae by 
Krifltiaianj, Rampraaad and Sankaracharyya. 

(c) Chnri/d —‘Or pocm^ on the Godde^^ 0/ 

IVcof/fi* clC^ 

The woT&hip of t^ksmi may also be traced back to ihc very 
earliest times^ The autumn is the season for harvests* and in 
an agricultural country like India ihe deity presiding over the rice 
and oar-helds naturally obtained hemage from her rural popula- 
... , tion in this season* In the Ramayana we find 

* hymm 

by the desTTiption of B golden image of Laksmi 

with Iwo elephants on cither side pouring water 
over her head in the j4 of Havana. The goddess 

in that particular form and poddon is known here as Gaja Laksmi. 
and after more than two thousand j'ears, the Jaypur scuipiois still 
make images of the goddess exactly answering to the description 
of the Ramnyano. The goddess Laksmi or Sri was one of the 
most familiar deities worshipped by the Buddhists. On the 
door*way of many Buddhist temples the image of this goddess 
is found in a prominent position curved in. bas-reltef« It is curious 
to observe that a class of rural Muhammadan 
folk of Bengal have, for their sole occupation, 
the reciting of hymns in Bengali in honour of 
Laksmi Devi, This function exclusively belongs to them, and 
their Hindu breihien do nol seem to grudge this, In java, 
Laksmi is ivoTsKipped by the Muhammadans. Alas, the humble 
agncullursl Hindu or the Buddhist could give up the worship 
of all gods and goddesses after lits conversion to Islam but not 
of bis liarvest* goddess 1 

A tong poem was written three hundred years ago in honour 
SitBii>n«la Kxr irud of this goddess I'ly Sivananda Kar, who had 
the title of Cunaraj Khan. The next poem on 
the subject was written by Jagamohan Mitra, who seems to have 
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been a dever poet. He devotes a pert of his book to a description 
of Siva and Uma in Kaibisa and other inaUers. The Inst poem 
of the Laksmi-cult was written by Ranjiiram Da* in 1806. 


Dijrafam Dki 


Poems in honour of SaroiOatit the Goddess of Learning 

The goddess of learning, Sarasvati, was not without Kei 
votaries among the early Bengali poets. Of the numerous poems, 
which glorify her, one by Dsyaram Das 
displays some poetic still. The boot is divided 
into seventeen cantos and tells an animated story describing how 
by the grace of the goddess one might achieve scholarship without 
much study. Dayaratn was an inhabitant of the village of fCishar- 
chawk in Pargana Kashigaon in the district of Midnapur. 

Sosfhrpuinga/o or pewnrs in honour of Sosiht Dettt 

This goddess Is the presiding deity of babies. She rides on 
a cat. h is her function to preserve little children from falling a 
prey to sickness and premature death. As is natural, she is 
held in great repeci by the women-folk of Bengal. We find 
mention of Sasthi Devi in the &ahmhavaivarta Pur ana and 
Devi Bhagavata. Krunaiam wrote a poem in 
honour of Saslhi Devi in 1687 A.O. The 
poem as usual lelb a story of more or less mterest with occasional 
passage* of poetic beauty, and ends in establishing the glory of 
Sasthi Devi by bringing to a Happy termination all adverse inci¬ 
dents by her grace. Satgaon (Saptagram) was in a highly 
flourishing condition, when Krisnaiam wrote 
his poem; he refers to that hisioric dly in the 
following lines.*-— 

* ** I saw Rarh. Vanga, Kalinga, and Nepal I saw Gaya, 
Prayag, and Kampai and travelled through various cities besides ; 
everywhere did I see Sasthi Devi worshipped with great pomp i 
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and nnwherc in iHc wKolc ciounUry did 1 find a cUy 90 nouriahmg 
as Satgaon, where people dwelt in den^e array on the hanl^jf ol 
the Ganges/* 

5. D/iarma'manga/it poems recast by the Brahmins 

As 1 said before, these poems were originatly wiilten to 

P*i» Hi- jibit glorify Dharma Uhaktir who represented 
ITlinrilt In Buddha in the day a of the degeneracy of 

Buddliism in Bengal. A wave of {dindo 
thought came surging upon the story, however, in later days, 
and the poems were transformed in such a manner that Buddhi' 
Stic idcEis fell into the lower stratum and the Pautaiiic spirit 
became prominent in iKem. The origmid conception is Buddlii^ 
Stic notwithstanding, and scholars are still able to trace it. 

The earliest poet who sang of Dhaimu Thaktu was Mayur 
Bh-,... ,„a encomiums and iribules of 

poct» fespcrct wejc paid by all ^ubscqucni wiilers oil 

the subject. Next conies Rupaiam who js 
often called Adi Ruparam. Khelaram wrote lib poem in 1527 
A.D, and Siiaram Das was probably his coniempotaty. Sitamm 
refers to the poem of Mayur Bhatta as having been partially lost 
or become obaolete during hbtime, which makes us suppose that 
Mayur Bhatta wrote in the I3lh century or earlier. A manuscript 
of Dharmaroangal by Prabliu Ram secured by Bahu Nagendra 
Nath Vaau b 300 years old, so this poet also probably lived at 
the time when Khelaram and Sltaram were writing their poems. 
Manik Ganguli's poem has lately been publbhcd by the 

JW.1.C.*,, 5>l'i'y» IW of Calco.,,. He 

iiavc been the Btst amongst respectable 
Brahmins who undertook to write a poem in 
honour of Dharma Tlrakur, As the subject was Buddhbtic, he 

•aw ktiW 5^1 CTi CT-i 
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naturally averse to taking tl up» and in the pieliminary 
account of himself, he speaks of the undertaking with evident 
diffidence arid misgivings, Manik Gangult ftnisKed bis work in 
1547. His poem is a long one, being twice the size of * Paradise 
Lost.* 

We come next to the Dharmamangal by Dvt}a Rama- 
_. ^ chflndra and Shyama Das,: But by far the 

Othci Dlittmamta. ' 

Ghatimot, 1713 most popular writer of Dharmamangal was 
Chakravarti Ghanaram who wrote in 1713 A.D^ 
by order of Krisna Chandra, Rajah of Krisnapur. Tlie poet's 
falher's name was Cauri Kania and his mother 's Sila. Tlie poem 
was published by Vongavasi Press of Calcutta, some years s^o. 

The poems known as Dharmomangal are as a rule full of 
historical accounts which though distorted, tlirow light on some 
of the darker pages of our history before iVIuhammadari rule 
began. They have iKb interest, though wc fail to see in most 
of them any great literary merit. Ghanaram was not. however, 
altogether without talents; occasionally only wc come across 
vivid description of warfare, of the Dnrhar of Hindu kings, and 
of (he wily stratagems of Mahudiya which, while suggesting 
incidents of the past history, are, at (be same time, full of genuine 
poetic animation. But (he poem generally lacks in that Interest 
which good poetry inspires in the mind of the readers. Those 
who do not specially seek for historicaJ malerml will often find 
it dull and uninteresting. Here is a passage b 

■ lip IDS WiHiti. |.| _]] II' .|l 

which a wounded soldier—a sprightly young 
man Shaka—when on the point of death in the baitle-held speaks 
to his brother Singadar.* 

*‘0 brother Singadar, sec what is the lot that was at last 
reserved for me! ,Woe is to me I f die in nocturnal fight, and 
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At thia laat moment of life I csnnot Hove a giimpae of my paTCDia 
and fnetids. Hcie is the locket whtcH t have always wom on my 
»wck ; take it and give it to my poor mother;—this ring it my last 
token, give lu pJea&e, to my wife Maypra, and say to her. 'you 
have become a widow'; commend her to my mother's care 
and tdl my mother that I die an untimely death, leaving my poor 
wife in her charge, Merc are my father s sword and shield. 
My golden chain 1 leave to Shaka. tell him that dnuniletsly fighting 
i kiUcd a host of enemies, and die at last in the open field. Here 
are my ear-nngs. O Singadar—accept them, my brother, as my 
Jast gift and here my quiver fuU of atrowa. which, please, distd- 
ute amongst my comrades.’ At these words both brothers 
wept, ^d Ae dying man spoke, again 'tell my parents to bless 
me and forgive my faults, and offer my dying respect at their feel. 
How soirowful am I that 1 could not see them again in Ufe. 
Premtuidy has their unfortunate son to bid them his last adieu, 
ly heart M pierced with icmoise that my life has been spent in 
min, i not recite the name of Rama, nor did I offer prayers 
to the gods or worship Bralimins and Vaisnavas. 1 did not 

fitiTil Ijci, ^ 15 ^^ ^ 1 
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ministcf to th« wants of my ofd parents. Surely Providence was 
against me,*‘ 

The worshipping of Brahmins referred to in this speech of 
Shaka as if it were a higiiiy meritorious act. for 
CbM<§1Sw«iu* omitting which he became repentant at the 
hour of death, evidences how far the poems 
were Hinduised; in Fad Dharma Thakur is thrown into the back¬ 
ground in ihese poems and in Ivis place the goddess Chandt has 
become conspicuous. The poems in fact look like (hose belonging 
to the SaJIt/a-’Cult. 

But by far the best poem on Dharma Thakur« though not so 
popular as Ghanaram's Dhattnamangal, is the one written by 
Sabadeva Chakravarti in ! 740. This writer doe* 
I'l* predecessors, treat the subject of 
Lau Sen's heroic achievemenia. His poem has 
retained more Buddhistic elements than any other work of the 
kind that we have come across. I give below a descriptive list 
of its cantos i— 

1, Hymns in praise of Dharma Tliiikur, Bhagavail, Laksmi, 
Sarasvati, Chaitanya, Tarakesvara, dc. 

Z. Salutations offered to Jiva and other contemporary poets 
and to the author's parents. 

5. An account of creation,-'how Brahma, Visnu, and Siva 
came into existence. The marriage of Siva. His agricultura! 
operations in the field called Kamada. Chandl appears as a 
Bogdi woman in disguise. Stva and Otandi catch fish. Siva 
returns to Kailaea with products of the harvest. 

4, Cbandi asks Siva questions mt metaphysical pmnis. 
Tltcy both reach the hanks of the river Valtuko. Mimmath who 
was in the womb of a ffsb becomes endowed with wisdom on 
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heaiin* ihe ttuliw iKat fail from the lips of Siva, Mbanath 
obtains Mahajnana or supreme knowledge. 

3. Minanaih abuses Chandi, The curse of Chandi on 
Minanaih. Owing to ibe curse Minanatb falls into evil company 
at Kadali Pailan. The saint is iratiafotmed Info a goat. He 
becomes himseif again through the e(forts of his dlseipSe Coraksa* 
nalh. 

6. A meeting of the saints Kaltpa, Harlpa, Mmonath. 
Goiaksonath and Chaumngi. Hymns in honour of Siva and 
Chandi. 

7. Minaiiaih gets possession of a kingdom in MnKanada ; 
the account of the origin of the dynasty of Sagara; Siva in the 
guise of a Doma worships Dliarma in the town of Amara. BKumi- 
chandia, the king of Amaru, oppresses the Dotnas. 

8. The king is afHicled with while leprosy as a result of his 
wickedness, 1^ is cured by wcushipping Dhar^ Tiiakur, 

9. Sridbara, son of Ramai Pundil, abuses Dhaima. He is 
killed in Varada Pal tan for this ad. Ratnai restores him to life, 

10. Tlte Brahmins of Jalpui oppose Dharma-wofslitp. 
Dharma appears in the field with his companions in the guise ol 
Muhanamatlans in order to preserve his followers, Rajah Bhumi- 
chandra cuts off his own son s head as a sacrifice to Dharma . 
The Ralalr then goes to heaven by the grace of Dharma. 

11. Rajah HnriBchancha abuse® Dharma. He goes to the 
forest with his queen and dies. The queen worships Dharma and 
the Rajah ts restored to life. A son is horn to them ; they name 
him k-uJ Chandra. Dhaima comes in the guise of a Brahmin to 
try the Rajah. Tlie Rajah kills his son hui in order to feed the 
Brahmin with ins flesh. DKaima restores Lui to life. 

The subjects treated of in this poem strike ua by ihch 
ktMao T^he saints Minanaih, Gmakflfliialh, 

Harjpa, and (Callpa liaci figured as great leji- 
glouB leachere of the masses immediately before the decadence of 
Buddhism in this country. Tlie places Kudali Pattan, Sarada Pat- 
tan, Amaru and Jajpui were, we suppose, associated in some way 
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or other %viiK imporiaiH [ncidents relating to Dhanna-wonhJp. 
.We have no historical information whateoevo- as to the form in 
which Buddhism existed in this country and influenced the masses 
during the lime of the Pala Kings. The Rajahs mentioned in the 
poem probably belonged to that dynasty. However crude and 
distorted the state in which we find these sloriesi there was, no 
doubt, some ground-work of fact on which they were based. 
When by the researches of scholars, we are put in possession of 
authentic accounts of later Buddhism^ the stories, we veniure to 
hope, may iiid materially in unravelling the social history of 
Bengal at the period in question. 

Sahadeva writes for the people; his compositions are Full of 
provincialisms; they are always to the point, 
and are very little affected by the influence of 
Sanskrit. As in style, so in subject, he shows an allinity to the 
Buddhistic School. While there are passages in his work which 
are full of poetry, he always uses plain homely similes taken from 
common object s. 

All the poems called Dhamm Mangal which are treated of 
in this chapter, bear the stamp of the Pauranic Renaissance inspire 
TJiew pD«n* twinns Buddhistic groun'd-work. The writers 

to Pautantt RrvivaL WTotc them in Sanskrit style and introduced intr^ 

them thoughts and ideas which characterise the period of the 
revival of Hinduism, and even the poem of Sahadeva Chakmvartt. 
which more than any other work of this class, belongs to the 
people, is not without a touch of the predominant ideas of the 
time. The poems shew how Hindu ideals gradtmlly rose to 
prominence. Buddhistic ways of thought in them, being thrown 
into the remote background. It is for this reason that we have 
included these works in our review of Itteiature belonging to the 
Pauranic Revival m Bengal. 

6, Poems in honour o/ Darrin Rar/ 

Yet another god and we have done with this chapter. He is 
Daksin Ray, the god of tigers. He is worshipped in many parts 
«-l23es 
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of Bengal, where tigers make havoe amongst men,—especiaUy in 
The a«<l litn*. districts adjoining the Sundaihans. The form 
of this god, as made in clay, is that of a wamor 
with a how and arrows in his hands* He rides on a tiger. His first 
poetic votary was Madhavacharyj-a, who lived in the middle of the 
I7lh century* The work b called Raya-Mangala. The next poem 
©n the subject by Krisnaram contains two signiheant lines, which 
show the god as anxious to receive worship from the country 
people, to whom he holds out a menace. Tire poet tells how he 
dreamt a dream in which Daksin Ray appeared to him and 
said 4 

If there is ^any one lo bt fout^d* who docs not like your 
liiiihrw. poem^ he sure, he will he devoured by liters 

With his whole family/* 

So we find in this literature much that is crude, and suited 
only for a rustic population. But many of its good works, which 

The tmtie eionent ® Renaissancc literature, con- 

ci...ic.i .iM,. lotta to a high classical standard, and there are 
descriptions of gieai beauty and marked effects 
in word-painting, which in a subsequent age developed into a 
high-flown and ornate style,—the characteriatk of the age of 
Bharat Chandra, TJic worshippers of Manasa Devi and Mangal 
Chandi tvere to be found all over Bengal, and many eminent poets 
were drawn into writing poems m their honour, and these works 
are characterised by a true Ulerary exceUence; but there were 
other poems, which show a crudeness befitting rustic literature, as 
that on the god of tigers just referred lo. 


Some femor^s ©hotif ike Poetns 

As already explained, the illilciaie villageis of Bingal 
Tlw fMa(>ulHr worshipped gods and undtr 

In • the influence of Tantric Buddhism, and the 

Hindu priests gradually took ihcse up. and 
assoclaiing them with the deities of the Hindu pantheon as related 
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m ihc Puranas, Hinctuiaed the whole spiritual atmosphere ol 
Bengal. They connected the fables current b the country with 
the Saatric stories and thus bridKed over a gap, created by 
the loss of Buddhistic ascendency and its iradi lions in 
Bengal. 

This contact of the popular failK with the new creed, that 
was being introduced* created a strange fordb, which is to be 
observed in a growing litecaiy activity all over the country. 
Hindus did not destroy, but imjvoved upon, what was left of 
Buddhism, and the Eiterature of the Pauranic Renaissance, while 
showing an unmistakable rebirth of Sanskcitic ideals, had a place 
reserved for popular creeds and also for the stories current in the 


country, which the Brahmanic School presented in a new and 
attractive garb. 

But the whole of Nature does not flourish at the same time; 

*i.»i ai- tumbg blo flowcTs, Side by 

w»jfi iht ni)». gjjjg with others tluit have withered ; stmilatly, 

the stories of Chondi and Manasa Devi developed into poems of 
high literary excellence, hm those of Raya-Mangala and Dhonya 
Purnima Vrata Katha betray ihe early literary stage in which they 
were left,—doomed to premature decay. The worship of the sun 
which may be traced back to very early times, has atiached- to it, 


a number of poems whose chief exponents in Bengali w«c Dvi/a 
Kahdas and Dvija Ramiivan Vidyabhusan. The poems in 
in honour Bj IwJJ'our of the sun-god tell a story in tlJustratton 
ol his glory as Is usual in works of this kind. 
In the poem of Ramjivan Vjdyahhusana (written in 1669 A.D.) 
we find dcscripitons of the oppression of the Haria by the sun- 
worshippers. The f/crris were Buddhists and ihe incidents related 
of this oppression, couched b the form of a mythical story, have 
reference, aa 1 believe, to an actual fight between the Buddhists 
and the worshippers of the sun. At one lime the woiship of the 
sun formed the most important factor in the religious functions of 
the Bengalis. This is evidenced by the discovery of numerous 
images of the sun-god of great size and artistic beauty all 
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over the country, espeddly in East BengaJ, But the wraship 
of this god was in later times reduc^ to the recilalfon of some 
hymns'only, and Bengali poems in honour of him were not 
denting to flour 



Supplementary Notes 

TO 

CHAPTER (V 

Aa a Tcault of the conqueal of Bengal by the Muhaimnadans 
and iheir settlement iti the country, a number of Persian and 
Arabic words got miEed with the dialect current in Bengal. 
In the official and business life this foreign clement naturally 
„ . * . predominated. Sanskritic words were replaced 

nl Afpbk. ^ t ■ m i* i 

mnd Pfeiiiu2 in by those unporteo by iVlusJim settlers. As 
iKe Hindus gradually lost administrative liinC’ 
dons, the language of the court became full of Arabic and Persian 
words. Articles of luxury and the customs nf high life bore 
* foreign names, and the fact ,of a conquering nation gradually 
monopolizing all power. together with all the important and profit' 
able activities, is evidenced in (he indelible marks left on our lao' 
gUQge, — this importation of foreign words having commenced 
as early as 1203 A.D. when the Muhammadans invaded Bengal. 

It is a sad history for Hindus, The words f^rf^PfTa (Justice 
of the peace)t (the Town Inspector), ♦tOf (minister), OTl! 

(soldier) and similar words denoting functionaries high and low, 
which we often meet with in our early literature, W'ere gradually 
leplaced by the words wit"?!, etc,, shewing 

that the courts of the Hindu Kings were being thrown into shade 
while those of the Muhammadans flourished. The word 
which means a city was reptaoed by (he word ; the Bengali 
1^^ a rupee (from Sanskrit vVI ) when received as revenue by 
the Muhammadan rulers became ( the words and 'f *9*1 
(from Sansk. C'tVs’f ) signifying land and land-owner were replaced 
by ^ and The mansions of the rich and all big 

buildings were no longer called but became known fia 
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Thf! litllc earthen lamp tetained So old name hut 

the word Vfhkh once implied all clasics of bmps hetame restiicted 
in sense. Chandeliers and the wall-bmps were now called 
and respectively, and so in all departments of life, 

the very words imported into our tongue hy the Muhammadans 
shew that they were enjoying the cream of ihiogs and monopoliz¬ 
ing all power. The case was the same as that of the Saxon 
language after the Norman Conquest. The victors who were 
placed in power in^oduced their ovm words into the spheres with 
which Uiey w'crc directly connoted. 

But, curiously, tn the vernacular literature of the Hindus, 

Coi.K.y.iiv««^ ^ common use of foreign words, 

miten. showed great unwillingness to adopt 

non-Sanskritic words. Jn ihe old liletature of 
Bengal we seldom come across foreign words. In the pride of 
what Hindus considered to be iheii owm supoior civilization, 
they temained aloof from Muhammadan contact as far as practi- 
cable, contented with iheli own social life and the cultivation , 
of their classical literature. They ‘cared not who administered 
the country : thus the word (city) is of Muhammadan origin, 
while ■>n (a village;' remained true to the Sanakriiic form. In the 
village the Hindu element was not sullied by the touch of any¬ 
thing foreigit. The word Eti (mocnl, fsun), (air), 

(water). ^ (flower) and those dcnoiing objects of nature and 
social life retained their original Sanskrit or Prakritie forma-nol 
to speak of words relating to religious functions which remained 
unchanged. As nearly all Bengali works of the period deal with 
social and religious subjects, there are scarcely any foreign words 

m thou and only a sprinkling of these occurs in the descriptions 
of the courts of kings. 

This was an age when Sanski ilk words were being largely 
Th, vemacTjianeed. a ^actice to which we have 

otSMt*]) already alluded. The liansiations are full of 

instances of highly artistic Sanskrh expressions 

u -.Iflmi-,* CT» <.RW. A rew .d«ol 
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Had oovna mto existence* the function of which was to Sanskiitiae 
Bengali« Even In the works of Mukundaram who more than 
any other Bengali poet except Chandi Das used provincialisiiis 
in his poetry, we come across such words as 
and The ingenious simllee and Bgurative express^ 

ions which developed in a subsequent ]xriod are indicated in 
Mukimdaiatn's writings though he seemed least inclined to use 
them. He belonged to the school of the people but owned some 
kinship with that of the pedaniic scholars also. We quote here 
a passage in illustration >— 

" I cannot describe the beauty of Uma's face. Smitten by 
its beauty the moon dares not appear in the 
daytime, for this reason the moon looks pale 
and wears a blot which men speak of as the 
lunar spot. The pomegranate-seeds, beaten by the beauty of 
Uma 8 teeth, have lost their lustre- The pomegranate fruit bursts 
when ripe, owing to this feeling of shame.** These lines of 
Mukundaram sound a prelude to the style of which Bharat 
Chandra in a later age was the finished ma.'rter. In the literature 
of this period there will be found instances of figures of speech 
Atowef^ dever turns of thought borrowed from 

Sanskrit, shewing that a new era was dawning 
on our literature which welcomed art in the place of nature, and 
valued the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric more than the dictates of the 
heart, 

Along with the resuscitation of Sansltrit words, systematic 
efforts were being made to correct the spelling 
of Ortho- Bengali words, which still retained the forma 
prescribed by F^akriia Orthography. This 
process, along with that of Sanskrittsing words, has ever since 
been going on in our literature. There are many ^vords of Sana- 
kritic origin in Bengali even now which arc B[.ieh after the rules 
of Prakzita grammar; such for instance are the words 
and *n?t which are derived from tlie Sanskrit 
CTl respectively, but which still retain Prakrita apelling. The 
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purjsts will, 1 am sure, long correct them. In old manuscripts 
we find innumerable insianccs of BT5ni. wbich are no 
longer presented to us in such Prakrita forma. The MS. of 
CKandi l^avya. believed to be written by Mulcundamni himself; 
shows spellings of words which do not always conform to Sanskrit 
gratntnar. but Mulcundaroirit h should be remembered, lived 
in an age when Prakrita forms of spelling were current In written 
Bengali;—^when the puiisla had just begun to correct the Verna¬ 
cular language on the model of Sanskrit grammar and its 
orthography. Muhundaram lived in this transition period; he 
used provincial words which were latterly condemned as unworthy 
to find a place in decent literature, as often as he used Sanakiitic 
In the spelling of words also he favoured the Prakrita forms in 
use, as often as be adopted Sanskritic forms. The charge of 
tnistakes in spelling cannot be laid at his dnoX; as during his 
time old ways were not given up in our language, and the 
Sanskrit orthography was not yet fully adopted for the regulation 
of Vernacular writings. 

The Five Gauras or *'Frve Indies," Viz.. Sarasyata (the 
Ttie five Giutmi Punjab), Kanyakuvia (Katiauj), Gaura fBetvgal), 
Mithila (Darbhanga), and Utkala (Orissa), were 
formerly more allied to one another than they are now. We find 
the Bengalis to have been in close touch with the people of other 
parts of Aryavarta. The old Bengali poems were known by 
the common name of Pone hah'. This word ahews that we owe at 
least some forms of the old Bengali metres to Panchala or Kanauj. 

J«.W ..JiK Punjab gave us its Saha era 

ORc ■□Qshcf. Which was adopted by ibe 03 it wm 

tbe people of other parts of India. Tire 
civilization of Bengal—the new Icaming, especially that of logic, 
which made the lofs of Nadia famous throughout India—came 
from Mithila. when Magadhn. Us glorious days over, had ceased 
to give light 10 Eastern India. With Kalinga or Orissa. Bengal 
in the past was inseparably associated. Our prophet CKaitanya 
Deva counts more votaries amongst the Oriya people than in 
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Bengal ilsetf. So find that the Rve Gauraai aa the five 
iniluenlial Pmvlnces of Aryavatta were called, had in the past 
® greater touch with one another and exchanged their 
thoughts and ideas more freely than now. 

Vaisnava • literature has brought many Hindi words into 
AiEjuir In LniiTijT Bengali. In fact a large number of songs in 
old Vaisnava literature were composed in what 
is called Vrajavali—a sort of Hindi current b Darbhanga, This 
admixture of Hindi with Bengali was due to the prediJecdon b 
favour of the dialect of Vrbdavan on the part of Vaisnava writers. 
They also adopted it in order to imitate Vidyapati the great 
masrer of songs, who wrote in the Maithila language. But the 
Hindi words occurring in the worta of the Vaisnavaa cannot claim 
a place in the vocabulary of the Bengali language. Outside the 
pale of Vaisnava literature we come across many Bengali words 
more or less allied to Hindi and other dialects of Aryavarta. 
the use of which has grown obsolete now. This indicates that 
Bin gilt in early lirnsj, as we might lave surmised, bore a closer 
alfinity than now to other dialects of Northern India whose otigb 
is Sanskfitic. It branched off from the parent language at a 
remote point of the time when the Aryan settlers divided them' 
selves into communuiet and Settled In different parts of the 
country. So in the past the dialects also were nearer to one 
another. This fact in the case of Bengali is evidenced by the 
etistence of the following and other similar words in our literature 
of the 15th and (6lh centuries. 

" me?, jfiFai, cnr’rffl, sim, 

W*!, Sfpsi (Maait Chandra Rajar Gan), 

if?, fBt, (Vifay Gupta); 

m (Krittivasa); ( nn ). TflClt?* '{ h ^1»! }, 

^ ^ h C«1 f rCl), 

f ), ^ ), { f 5 ir.;e). 

(mi ). ( Irfsi If), > [Ananla- 

Ramayana]; #Cf|. *tf wgr. «fleer’s ify, 

etc. Frsr*l. ’PATT, etc., s|}st, 

4l_tUSB 
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n4, ^r«. sa%, f55* (Sanjaya, 

f&vin^irB, Srtkarana Nandi and otheis). 

Of the Words quoted above, is still in use in 

Darbhin^a* The words 4C=T5, etc., are used in Orissa. 

Tbe su£jc 'Uf occEirrina in ike proper names such as 
reminds us of Hindi. The Hindi word changed into 

IB still in me in Eastern Bengal. The case^endings as in 

nac*f*IC4] flfSTC^Fi in Manifc Chandra Rajar Gan and 


’WC# <1314 in Krittivasa and in Krlena Vijoy are akin 

to uses current in Hindi. 

Not only in the language, hut also in coslumes and habits, 
the Bengalis of past times were more like thcar 

A$rftemj;nl in iMibiit i ^ i -n. 

ud cotmaicB. DT^iiUCti Or the up^ouatry. They usea to 

a turban and tuck up the Dhtifi lightly between 
the legs as the Hindustan? people do now. When the merchant 
Chand presented three silk clotiies to the Ra^ah of Ceylon, the 
Rajah was taught to wear It after the fashion of (he Bengalis and 
Vijay Gupta thus describes It:— 


One the Rajah wore round the loins tucking the end * tightly 
between the legs. Of the other he made a (urban, and with the 
third he coveted his body.''-^In Manih Chandra Raj ar Qftn we 
found Nenga brother of Rajah Maiuk Chandra asking him to take 
his turban off as his mother was dead. The ladies of Bengal 
used to wear a bodice called K.<inch\tti like the up-country women 
of to-day. We meet with deacriplion of (he fCanefiitfi in almost 
alt our writers from Vijay Gupta downward- The custom 
lingered even up to the time of Rajah Krisna Chandra of Nadia in 
the eighteenth century. We quote from the Bengali work called 
Ksilisa Vanaavali Charita.f “Tlie queen {of Kriina Chandra) 


• TTfVll ^ITITI ttW, 

^ 1TI4 I 

4 ^ a lTW4lM)4t ^ (alwi >ttS» tfro I r»l «tfl 

•if-wsm CT*h »ir9 sti trefii, 

*iNrB4 I [*. 
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and iKe ladies of the royal family used to wear silk 5ofij bul 
dining festivities and on Intpoitant religious occasions tkey put on 
the Kanebu/i (bodice), Chagra {a sort of gown worn by up-country 
women}, and Orna as the ladies of the North-western countries 
do.*' A description of this Or no is to be found in many of the 
old Bengali poems ^ for instance w a pada by Vatisivadana 
we have the following,* “ Through a blue Orno appeared her 
beautiful fair face: what if a bee mistakes it for a lotus and 
stings ? ” A Nioioandha or girdle is also described in many of 
our old poems as worn by women. 

It was the fashion with the Bengalis of the higher classes to 
wear their hair long and in plaits. We find in Chandi Das, Radha‘s 
maidens humorously asking fCnana why his bsaided hair hangs 
loosely down his back, We have many accounts of how 
Chaltanya Deva's long hair was perfumed and washed with 
Amlaf^i (myrobalan) and how it was cut off by a barber named 
Deva (according lo some MadKu) on the eve of liis taking the vow 
of asceticism. In Vijay Gupta's Padmapurana wc find the 
following lines i — 

t‘'Beautiful Laksmitidaia's long and flowing hair hung loose 
as his kinsmen carried him to the bank of the river Gangura," 

in Kriltivasa's Ramayana we find " the soldiers of Rama 
fled precipitously, liaving no time even to lie their long bair into 
knots/’1 The Bengalis up to the 16th century wore their hair 
long as the Madrasis and the Qriyas do now. They scented it 
with perfumes and plaited it like the women. In ihe 17th century 
they imitated the fashion of the Muslim gentry-—who allowed 


fttet ^ esc* r 

t •tlS ^ flfTi pt 1 


: *teTl firw ^ pi I 
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Ikdr hair lo grow lillill<,i.cl.cd ihe .hauldeta in cwls. Thii ie 

TEk* Ssbn. called the Babri-^a {asliion to which the Hindus 

Biuch even tiU the middle of the 19 th century, 
e poet BWat Chandra of a subsequent age describes 
Kaiinntihd. Kusumhlut as a favourite food wilh Siva. 

» . , . r Present Bengali readers have no idea of what 

this Word jmpliea. [n several editions of Bharat Chandra, the 
annotator, silence as regards the passage, but in 

R^lputana. f^u.umbho is an article of luxury even now. Ii is 

a preparation of opium and milk which the Raj'puls take on festive 
occasions, 

TTiu, , Mudy ,( o™ M U„=T,.u,c biiog, ,0 Iroowfcdg. 

vanompoinls of community in Innguogo, hnhil,. and mode, of 

The Fife C.u». amongst those dJtTereni branches ihat all 

froni one common stock and settled in 

also h*. ^ . J ( country. This affinity can 

ro wh^K T t.^ 'c' Svo provino 

to whtch . tefaence ha. boon made, „f,o„ 

P«iici*.GaufpiT«*. same suzerain power. The title ' Poncha 
Geuresyare 'for the ' Lord of Hve Indies * was 
assumed by the king who for (he time being became ascendant 
^Ttiong Inc five pjowers. 

In old Bengali literature we frequently come across the tilie 
^^encho Gauresoora applied to petty chiefs by their proteges-the 
poets, but the word always lecatJs the high polilied significance 
It once possessed. It Is a title akin to the Bretwalda of the 

bUOTlB. 

The literature of Western Bengal had many words which 

of 

F « P* 1 ose of them still lingera in 

Lastetn Bengal. TKe words 

occur m asitanya-Bhagavsia and in the Manasa-Mangals 
written jhree to four hundred year, ago by author, who were born 
m Birbhum and contiguous districts. <&nd curiously enough, 
the people of these districts now ridicule the people of Eastern 
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Bengal for contmiung to use the same words. InstBiices of 
etc., abound In the early lit era lure of Eastern 
Bengal and that of the v^est ako is not wholly free from such 
uses, In Srihrisna-Vijaya by Maladbaia Vasu, Daker Vachana 
and other works of Weal Bengalt many eiamplca of 
4 etc., are found. In Easietti Bengal we find the 

leitnuiatlon a£xed to a number of words after the manner 
of Prakrita, such as for for for ^t, Bfe for % 

for ^1. Tflis for ^ %1'a for 11, for HT, 'ST'S for for ^1, 

TJt© formal. Occasionally ihey ate met with In the earlier lliera- 
lure of Weslern Bengal also, as Jn Daker Vachana "^*11^ CffWll 

The men and women in the Buddhistic age bad curious 
names, not at ail pleasing Id iKc ears, such as 

r*?, sff. 

s?, 3!^, in^. csi^, 

etc* But with the advent of the Sanskrille age* 
choice cU^dk^I napieft began to be ptefetrtd* 

S*»krlUc y.-^y 

names which remind us of the Buddhistic 
period. Sanskrit names are found jp large numbers; such for 
mstance, as lustre of the moon. the peerless. • 

moon-beam. jasmine, the mooh, gold-lining^ 

the playful, the sincere one, beautiful bud, 

dower-sceptre of cupid, garland of victory, (4^*11 

the pure. By far the greater number of names are found to 
follow those of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

We quote a passage from the same work to Illustrate with 
Nga.5«it,kituc dtre t'vo eaceptions, its uniform use of non- 
Sanskritic names. 

" There come a maid whose name was Radha; her hen¬ 
pecked lord, she led home like a tame ass. another mni den came 
of the name of Rui whose hnid head was redeemed: only by a 
tuft of hair in the middle ; atioihrr whose name was Saru, her 
htiiided locks were eaten up by a cow, as she had gone to the 
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cow*ahed for lighting the fire; another maiti came of the name 
of fvui, in the hollows of whose cheeks some two mauncU of 
broken rice could be stored : anothei toald appeared called Ai 
whose cheeks were high, but the nose sunk deep belweeti them, 
so that it could be scarcely seen 1 yet another maid of the name 
Sua, so tall that her head touched the top of the door as she came 
oul.“ * 

!We give below a list of obsolete words occurring in 
AlkitofvoTiti. works treated of in this chapter with their 

meaning. 

In Vljay Gupta’s Fadma Purana : —^ItTflUT^J—indisposed, 
—skilled, forwaid, flifh til'll powerful* C5l*'l—face* — 

friendless, — sacred thread, —eict of attending — 

to pick up, —in the front, —big, HT?— mother, — 

mother, —pains and hardships, — farewell, — 

humble prayer, —reluming, — ripe, ’fnS—lo think, 

foot, altitude, —maidenly friendship, 

slQltEt-^to deceive, skill, strong, like, 

— stout and healthy, tress, property, 

— fortunaic, to make a sign, — wet (from we 

have also got derived from ihe same word; this should 

Jiol he confounded with derived ftem hitler). In the 

Ramayana by Krluivasa token of favour, on 


* loaaii ictri vm ^pt ruri t 
m ^Tti c^T?i »tnti I 

^TW vl! I 

mvta pi ims ti^ 1 

^ 'sjti liPt * • 

C»t]ffT*1 CTT11 CW1 uTlfi I 

WH <*5* latm «ri nm t* 

^ TOi «ts f" ^ « 

lOTti sipt I 

'11^ se^ iittai i 

sHti <4^ Jicil ^ stpt pi f 

« tsrs f*fti m 4 Vy«y tiupl*. 
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(he expiry of, —in hunger, C^TS—tears, —iunit, — 

run, —son. In Mshabharata by San joy a :——I, — 

you, CRTSW—mine, —to all, —forward, — 

best, Um—to become fiti —why, —again, —without, 

—play, 9CR—4rom, —own. In Kavindra Paramesvara 

and SrUcaxana Nandi's worka :——fear, —with, ^flftp^—l 

shail throw, —on. In the Padma Purana by Natayana 

Dev ^ll-fame. —where, —leaving. In Chandt 

Oas'a poem :—CKtlT^Sir—young wives, —a knave, — 

alarmed, 3 Brahmin student, C*f—body, thigh, 

in eagerness, C'T^^afiection, —rice, —blame, to 

swell (from ■ ils present form is—). In Srikrisna- 

Vijnya *l¥^recovHery, flPFC?-—sound, —dishevelled, 

son. In various other works of this period:— 
^1.—your, to keep, — another, ^ITP^ — ^now, ¥f>n9 — ] 

shall go. ^1?— Bon, C^(L< —son, ^Wold (applied to objecta as 
^ 'Rl—an old bow), C^C^- then, 1 did, fsrceT-^o he 

—^to him C*(tRt?5t—to enter, —dissuaded, ^Tf*Ft5t^ 

ei?ni—began to cry, —a boar, —lord, —Sugrivs, 

—loudly. f*f**ll1—ant, —to Inform, 

The word not in the sense of a son but in that of a 

father or a guardian, is often found in the works of Vi jay Cupta 
and other poets. In (he formci poem we find the disciples of 
Dhanvantan addressing him as and the goddess Padma 

Tii^ofktiii of EULu addressing her father Siva by the same word. 

It is evident thot (he modem is derived from 
and it originally meant a father as the word does now. 

The words of which a list is given above occur in nearly 
«(j the old works comprised within this chapter. 
•ndt^fWBWMu ^'^'**** I"™ ^1** convenience, however, 1 refer 

in most coses to particular authors from whose 
works [ happened to note (hem. 

The casc'cndings of words and forms of pronouns, the exam* 
pies of which 1 find In the works, are also included in the following 
list. 
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Firel person, slngubri nominative C^'V 

Second person, singular, nominative ^ •• Third 

person nominalive First person, singular, nominalive, 

accusative CHtvte, c*fTtl. Second person, 

singular, nominative, accusative C^nrftTi, c^t**!*, 

CSTCfl, Third person, singular, nominative, accusative 
First person singular, possessive, 

W9t, C4IV?, cst3, Second person, singular, posses¬ 

sive C^'51, CSnri^, ^1, C3Hra, C’^nira, Third person, singuiar, 


Tilt pluTftl fonUR 


MufriS^IIarr loi riadt. 


possessive 'StV, 

The plural forms were generally formed by adding *14, 

and as and f»n^. 

The verbs in the first peisoti'show such forms 
as dlW. *IC4I, CRTt^l (for srf^ ), 

s.fjs^, In the second person— 

In the third person we hove in¬ 
stances of ^ being used for (as in ^twl 5^ ). 

There are many curious foims of verbs such as 

Trade was generally carried on by a system of barter, but 
couiris were much used as coins, and they 
were counted in gandaa, ponoj, and J^uluinas* 
The Bengalis used 10 travel by sea for purposes of trade in early 
days, but during the period of which we are speaking, such 
practices fell into disuse. The sea-voyages describsl in old 
Bengali poems are monstrous fables, but they prove the existence 
of traditions that existed in the country, about commercial enter¬ 
prises undertaken by Bengalis in the past, though couched in the 
forms of romances. We may, however, glean what sort of ships 
were made in the country from these wiilingB. Iti the pictorial 
iliustrationa of the Boro Budui temple of Java published by the 
Dutch Government, we find numerous picture of ships which 
went to that Island from Tamluk, Chiltagong and the sea ^coasts 
of Orissa and Gujarat, and they represent a type on which, even 
yet. the modem European sailing-ships have not noticeably 
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improv«d. In old Bengali lireraiuie we l^nd that oarsmen and 
pilots were generally recruited from Eastern Bengal. Their 
peculiar accent was a subject of ridicule to poets then as now. 
The oarsmen were supervbed by GaOurs, who would occasionally 
heat them with rods called Dongas* if found to be lagging 
in their work. The oarsmen used to sing a choruB as they 
plied their oars ; such songs were called * Sarf.' Fhe Madhukar 
or the head'shjp on board which a great nierch^t or king 
embarked, was adorned with many artistic designs. Tlie 
prow especially was formed into various piciiiresque shapes: U 
often represented the form of a peacock. The vessels were 
loaded with utensils oi bethmetal made in various patterns, 
muslin and other hne stuffs, shells and corals, and various agri¬ 
cultural products of Bengal- The vessels bore poetic names 
such as * The Ssa-foain/ ' The Royal Duck,' ' The Moon light.’ 
The descriptions of places, (hough mere old wives' tales entilled 
to little credence, have still some grains of truth in them. Of 
the Ceylonese, it is said that if their parents die, they keep them 
long without cremation. This refers to the custom of the 
Buddhists who sometimes allow even a whole year to pass before 
the corpse of a monk is cremated. In another place we find ' If 
they die. the son'has no claim, but the sister's son inherits the 
property ' —^ custom which la still observed in the Southon 
Presidency amongst the N'airs. Sea-voyages as described in the 
earliest Manasa Manga Is seem to represent facts, though much 
distorted and exaggerated, but In Eater versions, we find ihe 
accounts turned Itito complete fiction from which tt Is imposaihle 
to gather any historical truth. 

Tile works mentioned in this chapltr represent only a small 

„ . . portion of the iiteralure aclually written in 

Old Brotkli tir«M- JT t -si let 

iM* truicd Miilt Bengal between the 13th and loth ceniuries.* 

As most of these are in the form of old matius- 
crlpts and as search for them has been commenced only lately. 


* Wffluyefioi by Vulwamvat tulWi of ilili fn IM. 
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and that m a halJ-heairled vvay by scholars who have no fonda 
to conduct the work vigotmialy, hy fnr the greater portion of thi* 
literature had been lost before any attempt waa made to preserve 
it, and of eaJsting manuacripTB not a tithe could be recovered for 
want of funds. The enlightened section of our community who 
are fond of displaying their erudition in English literature, who 
are never ^veary of admiring a Cordelia, a HaTdee or even a 
Donna Julia, and who quote from the English translation of Virgil 
to show their appreciation of Dido*s love, would not care to read 
the story of BcKula-*the bride of Lakamindaia. wKoae unfiinching 
resolution and sudofbgs for love rise higher than many a martyr¬ 
dom : or of Khullana. the loving damsel of Ujani. whose beauty, 
tender age, sufferings and fidelity all combine to make her one 
of the finest creations of poetic fancy ; or of Ranjavati—the wife 
of King Kama Sen of Maynagarh whose resignation was as great 
aa her austerities that stripped even death at the stake of its 
natural honors. The name of a Shdlcy, a Victor Hugo, or an 
Alfred de Mussel evokes in the minds of enlightened Bengalis 
feelings of great admiration, but they do not care to know who 
were Chandi Das, Mukundaram and Krittivasa- The eata 
charmed by the beauty of Iambic and Trochaic measurefl would 
not stoop to favour the Payarh and the Tripadi Chhandas of the 
old Bengali poems. Yet it is their own literature which contains 
elements that they are naturally best fitted to appreciate, and 
the If appreciation of the romantic motives of European literattiie 
is apt to be fraught with disastrous results to out society which, 
under its peculiar constitution, leaves no room for the betrothed 
pair to have the slightest share in the mutual choice. 

As a natural consequence of this neglect, a targe number 

of valuable manuscripla has been allowed Co 
Manoscnfii* Ign L . L . . , 

u* be eaten by worms or destroyed by fire, un¬ 

known and unheeded, The Battala Printing 
Agencies of Calcutta, which have undertaken to mioiaier to the 
literary wants of a rustic folk, have preserved a considerable por¬ 
tion of them by printing ihcm on paper of very inferior quslily, 
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the printerdevil ksviitg freely distorted and tampered voiK the 
readings. Yet. though meagre In number and 
P®** •“ execution, the Bat tab Presses have pre¬ 
served what otherwise would have met with a 


certain destruciion, and though late we have now risen to a cBa*- 
ciousness of the gratitude which we owe to them (or this invalu¬ 
able service. 



CHAPTER V 

The Literatare of the VaUnaYae 


L VmliufKMn] In 

II Tht LUi *ad oT dAltuyn Dit*. 

Ill Vftfiun HiogimpUai | 

(fr) m Ke4«i Ott?lad* 

(liV CbaUuri Bbii^v4$iL tj TrMmft 
Cfl) ChiIUA|i^ M^ciJ kf lijuutU, 

W ChilUi^ Chull&uiftU b| Du laiirjiJ. 

(<V ChmLUAjr* by I^tebaii Du 

ll> Bi^r uuttnlji ti HH^uundA 

Du—I3U 
tad vihtf ffiiwitt dtTCiaet. 

(D Rbthti Rtintliti* ud tlMr bRi^jiblciJ «wXi 
ly. bNkt 

y. tba Ptdiji «r Sfiq^ «| ibff Ttiutnu. 

\. Va)9navis^i in Bengal 

ChionologioJly 8p«akii]g, a coaeidexable portion oi tKe 
Uteratuie, which foarme ihe subject-mallcr o^ 
ihU chapter, precean work® treated of in 
the last chapter. But as the Vaisruiva Litera¬ 
ture is marked by diatinct cliaracterisiica of its own arid 
has little relation to the spirit that predominates in the 
rest of our Literature, we have found it convenient to group 
the works of Vaisnava wntss together and to deal with them 
separately in the present chapter, without observing their dirono- 
logical order, in cebtion to non-Vaisnava works, 

^ Works written by the Vaisiiavas form the most important 
and interesting portion of our literature. Tlicy 
ViitMk«v« utriBiurc ** cover a varied field and contain the finest 
examples of poetry that are tiff be found in 
out language, and arc no less important for their lofty spiritual 
tone inspired by the great personality of Chattanya Deva than 
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fttf the inRutnce they have eatefled on out language m ail its 
(jifferent channels. 

In the liteTHture dealt with in lltc last chapter, we roarlted 
the hand of classical wtitete, who had recast 

A CGfltlBit trillk (ke , - f ^ _C,^ 

vtttE* Dt ckMicai ihe eailiei leceiwnons 0i tuatic poctns aiua 
Saitskritic models. This lileiatufe of renais¬ 
sance is peimeaLed by a laarc for dasaical hgurea and classical 
alluBiotis. Wwds are recovered from the loose Prakuto 
to which they had degeneraled. and restored to theii original 
Sanskrit forms. Reformed Hindus took up sublecls of 
Buddhistic origin, cast them into the mould of their own new 
ideas, Hitiduized their spirit and Sanskiilised their language. 
The V'aisnava litetatuie, however, vs esentiaUy a liieratpre of 
the people This ' people ' should nbl be identified with those 
rustic folk whose language was the hated patots and the subjects 
of whose songs were fables and storie* in which facta were 
distorted ox over-coloured without any artistic sense. The people 
who created Vaisnava Literature had warred against ^hodoxy 
and priest-craft. They had nsen out of the stupor of ignorance 
of ages and become conscious of a new strength. A god-man 
had lived in their midst and in the living example before them, 
they had witnessed the fulfilment of die apiriiual ideal of iheir 
country, greater than what scholars could teach or poeia represent 
with all the inspiration of their language. Tlic freedom and 
latitude of their literary alleropls startle us by their boldness, a* 


they attract us by their novelty. 

Bengal has, as I have already said, evinced in the history of 
hca religious progress, a spirit of cnnsiani revolt 

A 9pm^ of Ttvfiii a trains t orthodoxy* Whenj^ver ao mstitulioo i 

pedants, has shut its portals against the immutable truths of 
naiurc and tried to blindfold men by fcarning and logic, the 
heterodox elements in this country have revolted against its 
iKeobgy and asserted themselves to break the fetters of soci^ 
autocracy by proclaiming true relation in which man stands 
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to God and to hiB fdfowmcft. U was iKta spirit which had 
at otic lime made Bengal a slaunch votary of the Buddhistic 
* ** for this reason iKat the Jain TUihanharas had found 
tt a suitable soil for the promulgatuan of their doctrines: and 
last but nol least the Vaisnavas of Bengal shewed the sirength 
that lay dormant in her masses, a airength which by a Herculean 
application of its resources upset Uie whole social fabric, hrobe 
through the thick walls of time-honoured instilulions, and open 
up a vista for the passage of heaven's light. 

This great strength of the people had been silently gatherint 
^ .^ declining days of Buddhism, 
ih« «l kvc. when ihtt Vaisiiava creed had nQ\ yet assumed 
a new shape in Bengal. The hlahayana 
School of the Buddhists had branched itself in a hundred 
ways and the theory of the void ISunt/ot^arfo), though it occasionally 
led to scepticism and sophistry, counted a large number of 
votaries who developed a creed of devotion nol unlike the 
Vaisnava idea of love. Some of the scholarly Mahayanists 

..d Nagariuna. the great 

ViifluiytiDi. promo^oT oF inc liireecl and femnder of the 

Madhyamic School, and argued like atheists. 
This class earned for the Buddhists, the common name of sceptics 
m the country. Bui amongst the masBes Mahayanism gave 
use to die worship of a hundred deities like that of Prafna 
Paiamita, AvaloUesvara and Maniusri, whose images have 
so many points in common with those of Vasudeva and other 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon. 

Says Kern m his Manual of Buddhism,'—" Mahayanism 
lays a great stress on devotion, in this reaped as in many others 
l^monising with the current of feeling in India which ted to 
.l«»rowm|, .naumce of BM„. I, L, by ,h„ f,dtag of fevo.. 
j^ouon combio^ „i,b ,b. p„,d,iog of Miv. comp««oo 
Iholth. cord „d,Mrf ,b. qrapathy of numnoos .oUfion. of 
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people. “ Mahayantsm in its liighei theology ptofesaed doctrines 
not unlike those proniUilgateL] by the great Sankarachsryya. 

It bore a distinct afHnity to Hinduism in Its popular lortns also. 
According to KefUi ''Msbayaniani is much indebted to the 
Bhagavata Gita and more even >o Saivism*”' The Buddltist 
masses had therefore devetoped an emclional creed which led 
them afterwards to accept the tenets of Vaisnavism with such 
cordiality* The 'Nam SanJ^irton'' or the recitation of God s name 
which forms one of the most essentia! points in the Vaisnsva 
creed was also prevalent amongst these Mahay ana Buddhists 
with whom the** void" was sometimes contemplated as merely 
a name* 

When Buddhism ceased to be a living force, a great number 
The t*r of. people who bad adhered to that faith lost 

social prestige in the country. They bstame 
ih»Vai«,Aviu. out-castes—the Hindu revivalists Iravitig refused v 

to admit them to their society. These people readily responded 
to the brotherly call of the* Vaisnavaa and gathered under the 
Hag of Nityananda—the great apostle of Chaifanylsm in Bengal 
in the slateenth century. Thus the Bauls, the Nera Nerts, 
the Sahaliyas and the sects that aftcr^vards went by the name of 
Karta Bhajas and Kisori Bhajaks. who had originaliy formed ihe 
bulk of the Buddhist masses, now swelled the ranks of the 
lay Vaisnavas. Some of these people still uphold the doctrines 
of (he Mahayanists though they outwardly profess Chaitanyism. 
The Mahima Oharitiis of Orissa have a vast lilemture which 
promulgate the doctrines of Chailanya and Nagarjuna alike. 

In some works of this class such as those of (he Orrya poets 
Chaitanya Das and Jagatmath Das who flourished in the sixtcettlh 
century and are popularly known as Vaisnava poets, the creed 
of Vlrdhyamic Mahayanism is elaborately explained without any 
excuse* and the names of Dharma (Pfsjna Paramits}. and of 
Buddha are of frequent occurrence in them. Indeed one poet 
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went so far as to give an account of the five Dhyani BundidKas 
on the lines of the Mahayatiiata. calling himaeif a Follower 
of Cfiartanya all the while. Some of Ihese startling facta 
discovered by Babu Nagendranath Vasu wit) be found embodied 
in Kis Archeological Report on Orissa virKich is already in the 
press/ )t will be curious to observe how Chaltanyism and 
MaKayanistn have commingled amongst some of these Vaisnovn 
sects. In one instance a religious mendicant of the Vaisnava 
sect of Baul was asLed by the writer of the present treatise if 
he worshipped the image of Chaitanya, He said in reply that 
there could be really no image of Chaitansra \o be worshipped 
as he was merely * the void ' and existed only as a name 1 

Thus tlte scattered Mahayaniste, —who lay like a disbanded 
army, without any great leader to govern and control them, 
after Buddhism had been banished from ^e soil of Its birth,— 
were now brought together and made to accept the emotional 
creed of love, b its fully developed fonni they were thus merged 
In the great community of the Vaisnavas. The Valsnavas while 
calling all people to accept I heir theory of spiritual love* also beat 
the drum of war agaist caste-distinction and priest-craft; and the 
evolution of what remained of Buddhism b the country to the 
highly spiritual and emotional creed of the Vnisnavas came to 
happen as the natural setpience of this revolution; for the Buddhist 
masses had already developed a creed of devotion hebg 
bfluenced by the spirit of the Pauranic revival all around, and 
Vaisnavisnt attracted them most, as ft did away with caste—tiow 
the only barrier that could prevent them from fobitig with the 
Buddhists. 

What distinction is there between the Buddhist Bhiksu and 
'he VaisnavB Vafragi with His shaven head 
tiiiJr loose overcoat ? Wlven we read Yusng 

Chuang s travels—his description of Kusi 
Nagar and Benares for instance, and read mythological accounts 


1 AKbMlegiol StirttT of Vol I, publ1iTi»d in IS'll, 
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ol Buddlia'a (ciUmg tKe (jemona related with m devotional fervour, 
sre we not rcnitnded of atories about Vianu ao exactly alilce, 
described in Vaianava hooka as Narottam Viiaa and Bhakti 
Ratnakara ? In the latter the mythological deeda of Vianu arc 
found marked by temples, while to the former the scenes of 
Buddha's conquest of demons are. said to have been marked 
by pillars of Asoka. The religious history prevalent in 
the country merely changed name when the Buddhist theology 
passed into Vaisttavistn and a careful study of the two religions 
will shew them often to be as similar as the image of Ava- 
lokitesvara of the Buddhists and Vasudeva of the Hindus. 

But this detracts nothing from the praise due to the 
Vsjsnavas. Tliey infuse new life, where 
vitality was sinking. It is true, materials lay 
all around in the shape of a spirit of devotion 
and a desire for renunciation. But la the world materials are 
at no lime wanting. It is only when a great power works them 
up to their highest capacity and leads to striking success that 
we have opportunities of observing that they were capable of 
sucK achievements. Buddhism and Vaisoavism, besides, 
originally di^ered in their temttSi one laying 
stress on knowledge and the other on devotion, 
It was only when the higher classes of the 
Mahayonists had left the country, that the Buddhist masses 
found it possible to accept a leader who preached the doctrine 
of Bho^/i (devoKon), without reserving a place for /non 
(knowledge) in his'theology. 


Credit tint ici 


ll)t« 




Eastern India seems to have a singular mission the 
_ , world. There is no HaldigUat, no Chillinwala, 

TM die-ph£c ^ 

*» ili« no Kurukshetra, no Pantpal in this part of the 
country. No martial feats, no acts of extra¬ 
ordinary bravery or patriot ism mark this blessed land: but the 
pre-historlc temples of Benares rise aloft invoking people from 
♦A-113AB 
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the fiuthcst provinces of Fndia to cespond to their high religious 
call; the Sflitia*8ongs accompanied hy (he evening-twils and 
sung tn chorus by Vedic Brahtiuns in the holy dty cany 
us to the times when the RisU of old, set iheh first great 
utterances on religion to sublime music. The monastery of 
Nalando, once one of the greales! centres of teaming in the 
world, opened its portals to all peoples without distinction and 
drew pupils from every pari of the then known worltf- The 
pLllar-inscriptions of Asoka proclaimed from here the great truths 
of universal equality, forbearance, and kindness, and shewed 
the solicitous care of an ideal monarch who was a father to his 
people nay, was full of compassion even for (he dumb animaU. 
Here, in yei earlier times, lived Rama in Uttnta Kosala, whose 
name as that of an incarnation of dod is uttered by all Hindus 
in the hour of death. And it was here that the great Buddha 
from Kapilavastu preached his religion which has left its stamp 
on the civilixation of ihe whole world, and whose influence may be 
traced not only in the * Karma-vada' on which modem Hinduism 
IS based, but even in the Catholic Church of the Christians 
and in the creed of the ShuSs amo^si Muhammadans. The 
Jaina Ttrthankaras all attained their spiritual goal in this part of 
India, and the great temple of Jagatinath in Puri, and the 
educational Institutions of Miihila and Nadia in comparatively 
recent times, have held up a torch which has lit up the Hindu 
world and led it along (he path of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. Here in Eastern India, sang Valmiki, that master of 
epics, the deep pathos of whose sublime poeiry flows like the 
noble stream of the Tamasa itself on whose banks it was first 
composed. Of the Ramayona it has been said r —'* So long as 
(he mountaim of the world endure and so long as noble rivers 
Bow, this epic will be read." 

The Aryans who came to Bengal and settled here had 
TitB gt dialinclly a high religious object in view, * 

From Silabhadra. Dlpankara and Mahavira to 
Mmonath, Caraksnnnih, Hnripa, Kalupa, Cliourangee and even 
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Rama? Pandit-the apostle* of Bengal all proclaimed to the 
pwple the irandto:ines* of thie world and the glory of a religiou* 
We. t lave referred to the whole of Eastern India, because 
Bengali civilization four hundred years ago was the result of all 
these influences combined. The environment of a man shapes 
his proclivities to a great extent and the Bengal of the l6tK century 
^ pre-eminetitly marhed by the influences that iwd governed 
tern India forages. Nadia-To/s represented a revival, not 
indeed on such a wide scale yet in a subUer way, of the learning 
of the Nalanda monastwies. Buddha had taught kindness to 
animals and a process of introspection by which a conquest over 
Ihe w^ing passions of the soul might be gabed. Peace was 
proeJabned, not only with the human, but also with the animal 
world, and when the wil was so far prepared by Buddhism, came 
Chaitanya Devu into dushistOTtc land of religion, 
to advance a step further and leach love to God. 

He taught it unmistakably. The family to which he 
belonged had for many generations past been Vaianava which 
'* * abstained from all kinds 

of meal. Mo Sell or flesh could croffs the 
threshold of a Vaisnava family. The word killing is not to be 
found in their vocahufary; to speak of ' cutting * even a 
vegetable for food, was unholy with them. They called it 
or dressing (lit. preparing). The older phraseology current in 
the country Iwd been changed by ihe Vaisnavas. The Idea of 
kincUiess to animals had reached perfection with them and how 
can this be explained except os the result of Buddhism which 
long predominated h^e> The family of CJiaiianya Deva were 
of an unworldly character. Hb father Jagannath Miam was 
very poor. His wife Sacht Devi asked him one day why he did 
not worship Chandi—for the avocation of such a priest would 
bring him more money. Jagannath Misra smiled and said he 
did not care to have it. 

It was a family that cared only fee the grace of God,_Cod 

who was real to the Hindus of that period, and not n mere matter 
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of speculation as He ts to so many [no<Iejii Bengalis. The life of 
Chaitanya proves that at I the tender emotloiiB of love,—the 
yearnings of a mother for her chtld^—all ihai friendship of man 
or woman may inspire in ihc soul, do not represent a tithe of 
what a man can fejl or suffer when he realises the love of God. 
But it requires the clear vision of one in whom all worldly desires 
have been estingulBhed, to appreclale and realise this great love, 

Ht loijhrcd iW Deva became completely lost tn his 

bur hip Iw own devotion to Cod. The Doehry that welled 
up round hiiri from tkosc who witnessed ihc 
auperb ftight of hta beautiful love ecstasy« has etiricbed our 
Uternture beyond meadtne in the match less p^idu^ of the Valsnava 
poets which will remaiii as an invaluable treasure to us for ages 
to comen 


, itir 
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All honour to thee, O Navadvrpa,—the glory of Bengal I 
The historic city is now crumbling to decay, Its splendour is now 

isundtripp, ihr * by-gone ages. But Navadvipa will 

remain sacred to Hindus for ever. Its very 
dust proclaims a history which holds us under 
a spell. For ages it has held a torch that has Illuminated Bengal 
and in the 15th century a heavenly light appeared on its horizon 
Mda PBai eS Tnana- wKicht tnoon-like, devclopcd into a glorious 
luminary ; verily was Chaitanya Deva ' Nava- 
dvipa-Chandra or tlic moon ol Navadvipa, as he Is popularly 
called. 

In speakirjg of the glories of Navadvipa I am not referring 
to the fact that it was the last seat of the Hindu kings of Gaur. 
In bier limes it became a far-famed seal of leanung, he great 
school of Logic, founded by Vasu Deva SarvabKauma. and 
brought to perfection by Raghunath Sirotnati), drew pupils from 
all parts of India, Tlie new system of Logic 
called Navya Nyaya which supplemented the old 
system of Gautama, indicates the keenness of the Bengali intdJect. 
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The subtlety with which the Navyn Nyaya has been worked out, 
gives it a unique character and in the brUliant mode of exposition, 
it may be considered as a land-mark of progress in human 
thought, and an achievemeitl of which every Indian may be justly 
proud. This school of Logic at Navadwlpa drew pupils from 
Benares, the Punjab, Poona and all the other recognised centres 
of Sanskrit learning; so that by the early 16th century the Tots 
or Sanskrit schools of Navadvtpu, had become the metropolis of 
learning in India. Naxaharl Ciiakravarty, author of Bhakti-i/^ 
ralnakara, gives a topography of Navadvipa of this period, from 
TIk «ie& o[ hUva- which wc scc that the area of the city was 
sixteen square miles at the time. It included 
within this area the following, among other* wards;—Alapur, 
Simulia, Majitagram, Vamanpukhuiia, Hat-danga, Ratupui, 
Vidyanagai* Belpukhucia, Champahat, iVtangaebi, E^shuput, 
Minapur, Gandhevenik Para, Malakar Para. Sankhati Para and 
Tanti Para. Vrindavan Das, author of Oiaitanya-Blmgavata, 
thus describes the flourishing condition of Navadvipa ' 

" *lt Is impossible to describe the glories of Navadvipa. 
Hundreds of thousands of people bathe there in the Canges 
lit BottiUhknt everyday. Various races of people d%vell in 
the city whose num^^ may be counted 
by lacs. There are hundreds of scholars in it by the 
grace of Sarasvati (the goddess of learning). There are 
many pTofessora who are fond of displaying their learning, 

> qfttWi ifmn •nci ( 
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Eva, a lhara, wil] chaJfcnBa a vctean prof««iot lo an 
i«ua»on. P«pfc f,a„ 

Ids of NavaJvipa. and wken tliqr have finithcd ijicit amdioi 
Utere, iheir education becomes complete." 

Bui wKat was Ihia Nnvya Nynya of Bengal > Thoae who 

S.WM ...J... !?’'* *)'««"<>< LobIc founded by 

loaulaina. know lhal iu basis is a spililuat 

philosophy. But this Navya Nyaya of Bengal 

ha. jathing l„ do wid, feligion, It U a secular sjaien, of p„ely 
B^lwJ leasoning. In the latter day, of Buddhiam. faith in 
luod. a, I have said, had become nearly extinct amongst 
^ of the Kholarly Mohayaniat,. «.d the creed almoet 
dmncal Mlh .cepticwm in popular estimation. Human mind 
this country alter long ages ol scepticism and mystic TaUric 
nles,-confounded and stupefied by the supernatural feats of 

r-wt,™ “ “liaite itself from the 

..Ultows maiy ways of an old and rotten institution and 

I < T *” 'f Cod. The 

IXNmolirw'-” 

•• Who can ^jmt thei, crimes ) The blood of goals and 
^.loe. .tarns each hnfce. Many of them hold in one hand the 
ca s o men sevmd from the body and in another a sword and 
<•«"« >n frtghtful ecstasy. |f any body fall, i„ lh.1, way, he is 
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sure to meet with death at their hands. There is no way to avoid 
the Frighifu) doom—-not even if he be a Brahmin. All of them 
are addicted to meat and wine and are lost to all sense of 
sexual moTality," 

Vrindavana Dasa*s Chaitanya Shagavata also shews the 
spirit of the times* :— 

*' The people are wealthy by tKe grace of Laksmi (goddess 
of wealth). But they spend their times in war Idly pursuits. 
Their rcligtous observances consist of singing songs in praise of 
Chandi sometimes for whole nights together. There are some 
who lake pride in worshipping Msnasa Devi^ tmmcnsc ifipney 
they spend for making images of gods* They also spend 
money Foolishly for the marriages of thch sons and daughters a 
Thus do they spend their lives. Even scholarly profsssars do not 
interprel ihe sacred books in the Itght of failb*** 

This was the state of things in which the Fumnic Renaia- 
sance took its birth, and engaged In its 
struggle to give the people better ideals and 
a purer faith I but while the BraKnuiu did a 
truly noble work on these lines, their power gradually became 
oppressive. The rules of caste became more and more stringent 
as Ku/inism was stereotyped. While better ideals In religion 
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vfne upheld by the Brahmiiui, fhe gap between rnati and roan 
wflfl widened by caate-restrictiona. Tbe lower stiatatil society 
groaned under the autoomcy of the higher, who shut the pt^tala 
of teaming against the inferior classes < They were also debarred 
from having any access lo a higher iifot and the religion of the 
new school became the monopoly of the Brahmins as if it were 
a commodity of the market-place. 

The human mind in Bengal, as I have already said, was 
Th*people w^pfljed ready for a great -faith. The people were 
i* unconsciously waiting for a democratic move- 

mcnl of reaction against the school of religious 
monopoly They deHired to be taught that an intricate system 
of rigid monastic rites is not needed for the attainment of 
salvation. A simple life, with the name of Cod on the lips, 
holy abstinence, and a pure faith, are better than all that was 
ever said by school-men. To say this in a society ridden by the 
Brahmin as Sindabad—the sailor by the Old Man of the Sea— 
in a society where theological dogmas ruled over ignorant men 
with iron sway, menacing ihoae who dared any opposition, 
would obviously require a unique personality. That Bengal had 
the strength of producing not only the great 
man who was needed but alao the society 
that could recognise and appreciate him is 
the Ufe of Chaitanya Dova who was bom in 


t pefAoniSjtr 


fully seen in 

1466 A.D. 

As the Vaisnava literature to be dealt with in this chapter 
was inspired throughout by admiration for Chattanya Deva, and 
bore the stamp of his influence in all its various departments, 
1 shall here give an account of his life at some length. 


IL The Life and Teachings of Chaitanfia Delia 

Chaitanya Deva w’aa hom at Minapur in Navadvipa 
in 1486, This Minapur has now beoi transformed into 
Mayapur by the orthodox Valsnarvas who cannot bring 
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call Chaitanya Deva’s birth-place by a 
Muhammadan aame. It was in the evenin^t of 
(he 7lh day of the month of Phatgun (f6lK of 
Februtiry) when the full moon had juat emergfed 
From the shadow of an eclipse and the air was resounding with 
cries of * Krisna ' ‘ Kjiana * ' O Lord ‘ * O Lord ’ as is (he wont 

of Hindus on an occasion like this, that the hirtb of the devotee 
who was to preach the fCiisna-cidt all his life* look place. 

Chsitanya Deva s ancestors were inhahitanfs of Jajpur in 
Orissa who, owing to the oppression of Raja Bhramaravaia, had 
settled in llw village of Dhaka'Dakshina in Sylhet. Jagannaih 
Misra the father had come to Navadvipa lo complete His educa¬ 
tion and there married Sachi Devi, a daxtghter of Ntlatnvara 
Chakravarty, originally an inhabitant of Sylhet, who was row 
settled in Navadvipa Jagannath Mlaia and Sachi Devi had 
eight daughters and two snns. The daughters all died m infancy. 
The elder son was Visvarupa and the younger Visvambhaja. 
They called him, however, by the pet name Nimai, because he 
had been born in a shed under a Nlinba tree. This Nimai afier* 
wards became famous asChaitanya Deva. 

The eldest son Visvarupa was about to be married when he 
Was only sixteen. On the night previous to the date fixed for 
his marriage, the boy, whose ascetic tendencies had been already 
marked, left home and took the wow of a Sannyasirt, His 
parents rose in the morning wi(h hearts full of joy at the 
prospect of celebrating Visvarupa’* marriage. But what a 
disappointment when they found that the bird had flown 1 They 
received information that he had turned Sannyasin and renounced 
the world for ever. In what cave of (he mountains, in what 
holy shrine, or In what recess of the forest where the Indian Pine 
and Fir trees raise their heads to touch the skies, (he young 
Sannycjfn roamed for the rest of his life, has remained a mystery 
up to now. The parents were struck dumb with sorrow, and 
there remained lo them tbeii Nimai alone—the last ray of light 
to dispel (he gloom of their bouse, 
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jagannath Misra, a man oE strong cltaracier and of a spiritual 
bent of mind, bore thia misfartune patiently ; 
but Sachi Devi watched over Nrtnai with an 
anxious mother's care, always afraid lest lie also should leave 
home and throw her into depths of misery. At last this fear 
became a mania with her, *' Since study makes a man realise 
the transitoriness of the world, let not my Nimai be sent to school. 
I would much prefer that he should temiiin at home and be a 
dunce." Thus did Sacht Devi argue with her husband. 

But the lad was as yet only 6ve years old. This was the age 
when Hindu parents sent their boys to school. jLigannath Misra, 
however, could not do so with Nimai owing to Saclil Devi's 
objections, 

Nimai grew up a wild boy. He mixed with the bad boys 
A wild b«. village and carried on little depredations 

b the neighbouring bouses and orchards In their 
company. The pious Brahmins, after their bath, used lo close 
their eyes in prayerful aiiiiude before small figures of gods on the 
banks of the Ganges. The little thief would come stealthily along 
and carry away their images Somelimea when a BiahTnio's 
chador was left on ihe banks while he ttadred, Nimai would 
take it away and conceal it under a buah for the sake of fun. 
The liitle girls that come to bathe b the Ganges were teased and 
subjected to his wild pranks. He would collect the thorny seeds 
of Okra-plants and throw them on their flowing hair, Once a 
little girl complained to Sachi Devi that Nimai had threatened to 
marry her. The little fellow was six years old at the time. 
At times Nimai would step b among unclean and refuse things 
which a Brahmin, would not touch. His parents would find him 
there and gently admonish him for his conduct. His reply 
surprised them with the wisdom tt disclosed. You do not 
allow me to study," said he, " how I am to know what is cleon 
or unclean Nothing is either clean or unclean in my eyes, alt 
thbgs are alike to me." His words TN " 

are fraught udth the deepest truths of Vedantic philosophy. They 
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Strike the key note of iheit speaker’s subsequent work in demolish¬ 
ing orthodox traditions about the sacredness of particular objects. 
Nothing Indeed could be holy or unholy in the eyes of Challanyat 
who had in subsequent years reached the stage of ^t*)T when 
one looks upon ail objects witliout jsfejudice for or against. 

But this mischief-making imp could not be tolerated any 
longer, in spile of his sage-like sayings, and the 
0»it nciglibourhood went in a body 

to Jagannath Miara to complaia to him against 
his boy and insist on his putting him to school without delay. 
Gangs Das was the name of the teacher to whose care he was 
entrusted, Nimai began to read in this pundit's Tol. He learnt 
the alphabet within a short time and commenced reading Sanskrit 
Grammar. 

He does not leave his book for a moment," says Vrindavan 
Das, his biographer,* " while baihtng or dining or going to bed, 
his mind wanders over the pages oi his books Tlie rules he 
reads he quickly mast^, In discussions amongst students he 
beats every rivaL He wrote a commentary on Saiwkiit Grammar 
himself with patient application.'' 

Yet Sanskrit Grammar was the subject least suited to a 
student who possessed an emotional nature like that of Nimai. 
Ardent in spirit, and eccentric in temper os lie was, he applied 
himself, with his whole soul, to whatever fell in hia way, and 
study kepi him engaged day and night in lliis early youth. Bui 
he was not a quiet and good-natured boy. As long as he 
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remained engaged m Kjs studies, he restrained Kimsetf, During 
recieation-hoi^, he gave free scope to his eccentricities. 

uran Gupta, an aged scholar, highly esteemed for his 

Am..!. learning, and a Vaidya or 

physician by caste, ivas passing by. one day. 
when young Nimai met and accosted him with 

r« 1- ; “id l>e."tiodlyclai, up 

difficulna o( nunc m siainni.r, - The veto>ci Kholn liW ihc 
e ' d for hiB handsome appearance and for his talenW He 
proceed^ to explain the passages required, bm Nimai had not 
approac^d Kim m the spirit of a bona-fide student. He wanted 
to pu^e the old scholar. In the discussion, that followed. 

omri was completely beaten, and young Nimai triumphantly 
made some very Impertinent remarb.* '' You are a Vddya. Why 

s ou you read Sanskrit Grammar at alO It is a very dimcull 

hmg to mastci this science, it is „ol like books that teach how 
to prescribe medicine for cough, hllcs and indigestion.*' 

Not only in Sanskrit Grammar but in Logic too iic shewed 
particular proheumey. GadadKara. a great scholar in Logic, was 
once challenged by him to a free discussion on several knotty 
problems in that science, and had to admit that he was 
no tnatch for Nimau 

The people of Navadvipa loved the young scholar. He was 
^ so brilliant, and so affectionate of 

dwposiiion, yei withal so wild I The people of 
. , Western Bengal have always felt a delight in 
ridiculing^ the peculiar accents of the men of Eastern Bengal. 
Among theyoulhs of Navadvipa. Chaitanya Devawas the foremosJ 
m ridiculing these people for this defect. Tlie people of Sylhet were 
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apeclally marked out by Nimai for his jokes. He leased ihcm tili 
they became enrased. One of them with angry looks asked him— 
'* You sir, cun you say lo which counfry you befong ? Is it noi 
a fact that your father and mother were horn in Sylhet ? ’’ This 
was quite true, for his parenls had come from Sylhet, a remote 
place in Eastern Bengal, and settled at Navadvipa. But fair 
argument w^asnot the object of Niniai bent on provoking them to 
anger: and angry they became til) one pursued Kim v^ith a dub, 
and another went lolhe Koji to lodge a complaint against him. 

Nimai set up a Tot or Sansbit School himself at ihe age of 
S<ittiip*7(,i. twenty. His reputation as a scholar was already 
wdl'established and pupils flocked from ait 
quarters to receive instiucilon from him. His mode of teaching 
and hU treatment of scholars soon made him very popular 
amongst them. 

About this time, there came to Navadvipa, a renowned scholar 
named Kesava Kasmtrl. In the middle ages 

iK«imEII viMln Li tl-ri- 

Nj+ndrip*. wiieii learn IP g Was uxe chief ob|cctnf admitaliofi 

wilblhe middle claasefi, and hundreds of scholars 
were taught In various centres of Sanskrit learning all over India 
any one who acquired special proficiency in a particular subject 
made it the mission of bis life to travel to the various teats of 
learning, challenging scKotars to free controversy. If he could 
win his laurels in this competition, he naluially enjoye'd great 
esteem in the country and the scholars who were vanquished 
acknowledged the fact of their defeat in on open leiter presented 
tn him. [ his letter u/as called letter of victory. 

Kesava Kasmhi after having vanquished the scholars of the 
test of India had come to Navadvipa. then the most important seat 
of Sanskrit learning in flie country. There were veteran schoUis 
at Navadvipa atxiui this lime : old V'asudeva Sarvahlisuma, the 
first authodly in Logic in India: Raghu Nandon Bhattacharya 
whose jumprudence up till now governs Hindu society in Bengal; 
and Raghu Nath Sironiani whose grand work, Chintamant 
Didhili, a commentary on the Tallva Chintamani by Gangesa 
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Upadhyflya. b a jiionuxucfiif of scholai-ship, and c^fcdlccl ih^ireaiiae 
it cnmmetited on, wtrc all living. These were the iiiEefJecLLiBt 
gianis oi their pciiod. Bui they were scholariy teclusea who for 
many years had scarcely nnxed with men. The people of Nava- 
dvipiii htHvevtf* %ver€ proud of the stholacahip of young Nimaii 
who was alw'^ya eager to enter into cofilxoversy with othm. 
TJicy brought the vetetan Kesava to Nimai who received him 
cordially on the hiink of I lie Ganges j where hla T<W was situated « 
Nimai asked Kesava KAfimiri. himself^ a reputed poet* to 
describe ihe Ganges dS it Bowed past in an exiempon^ poem. A 
few momeius passedr land like a noble atream# rich and rhythmical 
Bow of verses fell froni the Ifps of ilic old scholar to the wonder 
of tlic pupils of the Tolr and he surprised the audience hy the 
brilliance of his metaphors and the sublimity and beauty of hit 
ideas* Nimai noted the poem in his memory* His assailant* 
after delivering lU looked round m haughty pride« and said lu 
Nimai^ ou have learned Grammar only* I heati and have no 
knowledge of Rhctcdc. h is nol in your power to appreemie or 
judge pf the beauty of tny poemi** 

Nimai I however tr shewed no want of paiiencCi nor displayed 

disiurhed hy llic remark* 
He praised ihe pociry but gently pointed out 
that ihere W'crc some serious criojs of Rhetoric in it. In the first 
line he hsd used the word signifying Siva while the 

word really meant Lnrd of the wife of Siva« This fallacy v^as 
called In the w^ord in the nest line there was 

the fallacy of m the word tKe {allacy of 

rhuA lie pDoiiccI oul rallucin too ouioerous to be men- 
tioned and aa He went an, ihe natural brilliance ol Ills speech 
and the light that emanated from bis eyes shewed that he was 
endowed with special gifts of genius. The veteran scholar was 
dumh-strnck and retired wiih a broken heart, Thus the glory 
of Navadvipa was saved- AJJ fefl that day that young Nimai 
■was an extraoa-dinary man. and the reputation of his 7of spread 
far and wide. 
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Bui Kc alvfsys scoffed at religion- Old saint dike men, who 
delighted in him for his wonderful gifis ^d 
not help loving him lor hts pleasing 
disposition, were pained to find that he was a 
godless young man, sceptical in his views and conduct. Isvara 
Puri, a learned saint,-a very old and l^hly esteemed mati of 
Kumar Hatia,— frequently called on him and advised him on 
religious matters, explaining and illustrating how faith could be 

obtained-faith that cleanses the soul and lifts man lo the tank 

of the gods. He quoted chapter and verse from various works 
to prove what he argued. Bui Niroai would suddenly inter^t 
him, finding a giammaiical Saw in his quotations and stop him 
by some such remarks as “Surely, sir. the ver'b tlvat y^oyse 
is noi of the Atmanepadi class I “ llio saint was much saddened 
by the faUure of his altempis to reform the young sceptic. Bui 
ihceccentiiciiieiiof Nimaihadalimit when he grew into man¬ 


hood ; he stoically avoided any contact with women. 

Though he outwardly feigned accpticisni, a deep religious 
faith was In fact ingrained in bis nature, 
Srldhara and Gadadham. two respeclablc Brah¬ 
mins, were known for the piety of Iheii characters. He ridiculed 
them frequciuly, but if a single day passed without his m^mg 
them, bis whole soul yearned for their company, and he fell that 
lo him the oft-ridkulcd ts^-ara Puri was us a god. Hifi mind whs 
as clear as the auiumiial sky, and bs lempeismenl like the tender 
sweet-scented SephafiM flower that diffuses its fragrance m ihc 
morning sir. It silently atlraclcd all who came in cotrtBcl 
with him by its inherent love : bis ardent naluie, 
uid ts ■rdetii which would not htook any reslrainl and 


seemed so often to run wild, hod in il a secret 

spring of magnetism which fascinated, et en whife it start led. Ii 

flowed like a noble fountain pleasing alt by its playfulness, a 
little dashing and abrupt in ils ecurse, yet nevertheless tovely 
and joyous, it indicated the presence of elemeius in his choracler 
which were destined lo leap over the wails of orthodoxy and 
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carry the world with him, by the innate force of pure and iofiy 
natural instincts. 

In the meantime Jagannath Mieia had died and Nimoi 
had marrieci. His wife was Laksmi Devi 

M.™e- ^ 

® 'vish to her mother lo mairy 

the young scholar. 

Nimai was now settled in Hfe, His homestead condsled 
of five large and beautiful houses on the banks of the Canges. 
He lived a simple life devoted to his studies. The death of his 
father weighed on him and he contemplated a journey with a 
view to restoring his peace of mind, He accordingly visited 

T=,. hi o tour through the 

»*»**' several centres of Sanskrit learning that ihtn 

existed in that pari of (he province. His 
commentaries on grammar were taught in the ToU there and his 
name was widely known. He met with a cordial reception evciy- 
whtte, and is said to have stayed at Kolalipara in the district of 
Fandpur for some time. Having received honours and rew ards 
from Ids admirers, he set out again for Navadvipa after a few 
n,i^n. moptha. Returning Ivome, he caught sight of 

Navadvipa in the distance, girdled by the 
Ganges, with its temples rising above ihe tops of the green tre«. 
The place had a peculiar attraction for him, and he hastened 
to meet his mother nnd wife. His friends Sridhaia and Gada- 
dhara met him half way. with open aims, and in Ms height of 
joy he mimicked the accetiia of the East Bengal people and the 
ring of his merry laughter resounded once more through the air 
as he came near his home. His companions left him and he 
went home in haste and threw himself at the feet of his mother, 
who began to weep as she saw her dear son come back. 

Her tears were inexplicable to him. for he had expected 
8i hii glad looks and blesemga from Ms mother 

‘ , . home. He, soon, however, 

discovered with sorrow' ihat his wife Laksmi Devi had died of 
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fnakc'bite. The merry and joyous young scholar collecied 
himself in a moment and betraying no outward eigns of grief, 
sweetly discoursed on the bevitahleness of the course of nature, 
and tried io console Kis mother. A month or two passed* but 
the poor woman was always sorrowful; she 
insbted on his marrying again and Nimai to 
please Kts mother married Vtsnupriya, daughter 
of Sanatan, a famous scholar of Nadia. 

He was only tw^ty-one at the time. His mother seemed 
to be once more happy, but there came a change over the spirit 
of her son. A deep feeling seemed to weigh upon his soul and 
his mirth was gone T he shewed signs of a deeper nature grcAving 
in him. He asked hts mother's pxxmisaioii to 
Gaya to offer t*wda or offerings of food 
and watci at the feei Visiiu tKcrCp by %vKidi 
the ^irit of a deceased person b freed from sitis and Kk passage 
to heaven is insured. When Niraai vvanied permission to go 
to Gaya to offer Pmda for the spirit oF his faiher^ Sachi Devi 
CDutd not wiiKKoid h though she longed to keep her son at 
her Side, minislering to l>eT own comlorti old and feeble as she 
now was. 

Nimaii started for Cays hU companions were gayi hut he 
was sad,* An emotion passed over him which 
broughi tears to his eyes and he yearned for 
better company« NeaJ Komar Ha It a he halted, and wanted to 
hove a sighi of Isvara Puri, the saint whom he bed so often 
ridiculed. As he came lo Kumar Hatta, he said, ** U is heaven 
Me^ii inYAf p ±1 native land of Isvara Puri/" The 

saint was dining when Ntmai arrived al his 
plac^H He partook of the food which the veteran Valsnava was 
taking and wept for joy; he said, ** Dearer than my own soul*— 
than onylKing thal 1 po^ess, than my life itself, you axe to mci 
O venerable sir. for you are a Irue servant of Cod/* As he said 
this* tears began to flow from both hia eyesp and he daaped the 
feet of Is vara Puri. The old man appeared as a god to him 
47-ti360 
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and he said again and again, " Blessed am I tbai I have seen 
such a holy man/' Indeed Isvara Putrs devotion to God was 
such that he was admitledJy the head of the Valsnava commonily 
at I hat timea 

Nimai set out for Gaya ; his life, his conversation and ways 
became altogether changed. He would speak but few words, 
and left Kumar Haito as in a trance. White leaving, he took a 
handful of dust from the place and lied it in a comer of his doth 
and said. This is the dust of the place ^vhete Isvara Pmi was 
bom. It is sacred,—it is dearer to me than ait that t have, nay 
than life itself. He stood there absorbed in a reverie and 
seemed to see nothing around. 

Indeed a higher life was calling him. The portals of heaven 
seemed to open before him. His companions thought that lh«e was 
somcihing wrong with hia head; they tried to divert his mind 
to worldly matters by merry conversation! for a time he joined 
them and was even jovial and gay. 

They came to Gaya, and the great temple came in view with 
A.«v^.*C.r.. <^0'vd of pilgrims that flocked and pressed 

one anoiher. At the sight of the temple he 
agam grew pensive. This was the temple of Visnu. the great 
^ of the Hindu Trinity. Visnu. while conquering the demon 
Gayaaura, had placed his fee! on the demons head and this fool, 
print was changed to stone. Nimai stood with offerings before the 
lotus feet.‘-mnr as they were called. The Pondes sang in 
Ttit tMfot ViBtu. Sanskril These feet, O Pilgrims, lead to 
heaven,—take ye refuge in iHemJ These feet 
were admed by Bali, ihe King who went into the nether worlds; 
from these feet flows the sacred stream of the Ganges. The 
great yogit in thier mystic vision desire to cai^ a glimpse of these 
feel : their glory is sung by ihe God Siva and rendered into 
divine music by the sage Narada. Tliey lead to Heaven, these 
feet of Cod I—there is no other way for man's salvation/' Nimai 
appeared to be listening, but In fact he beard nothing of the 
song. He added the tribute of tears to those of constant showo' 
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of tlowcrs tKai were offered at the loLus-feet hy the pilgrima* and 
Fklt* inio ■ truce, fell Straightway into a srancc- His companions 
attended him cttrefuUy and he was soon restored 
to consciousness, ^'hen he came hack to his senses^ learn were 
stilt flowing down his cheeks and he wept and said, " Leave 
n]e> my Iriendsr {eave roe, ] am no longer ht for the world. Let 
me go to the Vrinda groves to fftid out Krisna, my Lord and ihe 
Lord of the Universe/* 

Nimai was brought home by his companions more or less 
unconscious, *‘ Where, O, where is njy God ? *' he cried with 
tears flowing night and day, W^hen he came home they found 
him a changed man, 'M have seen a wond^ful spectacle at 
Gaya; and I shall relate it to you/'—he said to GadadKara and 
Sridhara. But while attempting to tell of it, his voice became 
chocked with emotion and he fell senseless into the arms of hu 
. friendB, It of the God-vision that he 

wanted to speak, but he could not, being 
overpowered by his feelings. * 

Poor Sachi Devi, what was she to do with a son in such a 
condition f Physicians were called in, but Nimai told them that 
he had no malady to he cured by medicines. The Highest had 
appeared to him and he could think of nothing else. Strange 
it was, he said, that living in Hlb kingdom they did not feel 
His presence and His great love, and again tears fell from hia 
eyes and overpowered him. 

The pupils of his Tol Hocked round their beloved teacher, 
but he told them tKst he could not teach them anything of earth. 
He spoke of God's love and wept. His motlier Sachi Devi 
sent Visnupriya the youthful wife, to him, thinking that a sight 
of her would divert hia mind, but Nimai did not even took at her, 
'* Where is my Lord, My Kriana t "—he cried, and read verses 
from sacred books and wept. 

But this overflow ol teeling was not all,—he w'enl to 
SiTTirc*petiole. the bank of the Ganges; the scene of his 
juvenile freaks now witnessed acts which shewed him to be 
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comptf^ely changfcd. He would cany the burdens of old 
an aic ly people for ibem, somethnea he would wash the clothce 
of others and perform acts of menial service, which as a Brahmin 
he should not have done ; and if people obfecied to bemg served 
by him. he would aay. ” Forbear, friends f Do not. t beg of you. 

prevent me J While I serve you, ( see God. These liltfc ads 
are holy to me. *' 

Sometimes he wodd chant the name of God for hours 

Tlw «Mect of Jiu and os he sang, his eyes would 

tskh and prEwtitaK* bccotne full of tcMs. The whole day long he 

Would recite and stng the name of tCrLsna in 
profound devotion, til] the people of Navadvipa could no longer 
resist his influence. .When he spofce of God and his rdatbn to 
man. they thronged in thousands to hear him. He preached, 
for instaiice. of love. *'Wliat.’* he wid. ** is love? Is it that 
altraclum ^ which man and woman are drawn to one another ? 

say it is not so. Only when in your eyes man and woman 
appear the same and sc* loses all its charms, only then can true 
ovc come -—and again, Be like a tree. The tree gives shade 
wen to him who cuts its boughs. It asks no water of any one, 
though It be withering awjy for want of it. Rain and storm and 
t e inning rays of the sun it sufFcis, but gives sweet-scented 
flowers and delicious fruits to others. Patiently serve others even 
M a tree and let this be your motto.'* The words that fell from 
his lips appeared inspired j they went to the hearts of the men 
and women who thronged to hear him. But he invarlaWy 
fimdied yaking, chanting the name of Krisna,—the music of 
which with its deep pathos made all weep for the love of God. 
Multitudes were attracted ftom all quarters I for the news spread 
on all hands that a God*man had come into their midst. By this 
tin^ the sage Nityananda, who was then a young man. had come 
and join^ Nimai. They became the centre of a circle of men 
who lived holy hvea. did acts of charity, and recited and chanted 
l^he name of Cod, niglit and day, till songs of great poetic 
uty were composed. Their music consisted of songs accom- 
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panted by the Khoi, Karatal and Ramsinge, and for whole nights 
the music would go on, with NimsI la the centre of the party, 
sometimes in a state of unconsciousness, and at others, singmg 
enthusiastically with the rest, while ius lace beamed with a strange 
God-vision 4 

The Bhaitachaiyas, the great scholars of Navadvipa* 
opposed this movement. Nimai Irad broken the ifammels of 
caste. He boldly declared, ** Though one is a Chandal (Pariah) 
he Is superior to all BrahminSj if he is pious and has love for 
God.” If any «ie says, "Thou O Krisna art my life," he 
will embrace him, no matter to what caste he may belong. 

TKe oi Indeed was holy or unholy in his eyes— 

««u« «im 1 4ippi0«stioB even as he had said In his hoyhoorl. If any 
ofilicBUnK iy«*. food," he said, "from the same 

plate with a Doma (sweeper), he becomes pre-emincailly entitled 
by that act to rditoln the favour oi god. If a Much! (cobbler; 
prays to God with true devotion, a hundred times do I 
offer salutes at his feet." fn a society where the Brahmio 
was held as a god, and a Doma as worse than a dog, these 
sayings from the lips of a Brahmin sounded strangely bold- The 
company of men. drawn together by his teachings and by his 
wonderful devotion, consisted of pecqile from all ranks of sodely, 
They mixed freely and distinction of caste was no barrier to them. 
The Bhatlocharyas who represented the orthodox community 
harassed him by alt means tliat lay in their power. " Look at 
these men,” they said, " we cannot sleep at night for their 
acreamings. This uproar tfiat they create is certainly no prayer 
to God." They applied to the Kaii ( Muhammadan Magistrate) 
to issue a rule prohibiting the march ot tlie 5ontir(ana-Paily, as 
his procession w-as called, through ihe town. The Kozi did so. 
That day in the evening Nimai with lus followers, who now 
numbered hundreds of men, made a grand procession and led it 
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the very of the Kazi, who though at first very much 

enraged ai this breach of orders, yet felt a desire to see the pro- 
U f ^ * eame down, a strange spectacle met hb eyes. 

Hundr^s of men with fiags and musical bstiuments were chan- 
Ung the n^e of God in choius. and in the midst of them. like 
a vision of heaven, young and beautiful Nimai stood God-like.— 
la face beaming with superhuman light and eyes like two slais, 

K«i bahoJd. . ® of bats. He heeded not 

•*«fii..}ghi ' any ^ih!y obstruction and was evidently lifted 

j , j divine ecstasy. The Kazi said, he was 

delighted to see tke procession. 

Two great rogues of the Brahmin caste—Jagai and Madhai. 
J-r.l -nd belonged to (he Polite staff of the Kazi. 

dead-drunk with wine and accustomed to all 
manner of vice, resolved to assault Nimav and Nilyanando and 
once as (he two leaders were passing along the streets. Jagal 
a bick at f^lyananda who waa hurt on the fore-head which 
ed profusely. But Nityananda sang the name of Cod and 
only said to ha, assailant Sirike me again if you like, but sing 
he name of Krisna. His face became so full of tenderness 
l^t the rogues repented, and became reformed from that hour. 
5o great was the attraction of the personal tty of Nimai that some- 
tmM or a w ole night the Sanf^irtana party sang round him 
without minding (he passing of (he night and when it came to 

an end, they would wonderingly look at the sun thinking that he 
had appeared loo aoofii 

But Nimai felt that there was a strong party in Navadvipa 

Ninu. wr« to him every where, 

tu„i. He thought that SB a householder, his teachings 

might not commend themselves to all classes 
and therefore determined to renounce the world, turn a Sanoosm 
^ preach ihe Love of Cod all over India. This news came as a 
baoster to his fol owers. amongst whom were the veteran scholar 
Murari Gupta, the young and gifted Gadadhara Das. ibe poet 
NarahanDasof Snhhanda. the singer and pod Vasu Ghosh 
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with Nityanancta and the vcDcrabtc Advailacha^rya of Sanlipur at 
tKelr head> 

But the M^ord had iMsscd hia Ups, and all who knew hi* 
chaiBd» felt that he was inexorable. He left 
Navadvipa in the monii of March in 1509 A.D, 
and passed through the usual ceremonies required for tlie 
Sanyasfn's vow. The Girru or the religious preceptor elected 
by him for the occasion was Bharati of Katwa. Nimai thus cut 
off all the ties of world, threw away his sacred ibread and shaved 
his head. He was given the name of Krtsna Chaitanya as a 
Sanpasrn and has ever since been called Chaitanya ot Chaitanya 
Deva. He went to Orissa, where he met Vaeu 
Deva Sarvsbhauma, the srealest Indian scholar 
of the period. Vasu Deva was already advanced in years. He 
took Chaitanya to task for turning a Sonpasrn when only a young 
man, as he had no right to do. Chaitanya said in reply, " O 
my venerable sir, do not call me by such a bigK epiihct as tkat 
of a Sdnydsfn. Tbe love of God driven me mad and 1 hiive 
[Krown a way my sacred thread and ahaved my head (or ihis, 
Biesis me. sir* that my mind may be ever devoted to him/' Vasu 
Deva was esiplalning ihc Gita, bur Chaitanya Interpreted it in a 
new iighl. The veteran scholar was struck by the new Ideas, 
by the (low of sentiment and by the remarkable inteUccI; of 
young Sanifasin. When aftisr iliree coniinuous filghla Chalranya 
had finished his exposition* Vasu Deva fell that he was in the 
presence of a superhuman man, endowed with poetical and spiri¬ 
tual gift,, the like of which he had never before seen. From 
that time he became a humble disciple of Chaitanya Deva. 
Praiap Rudra. the King of Orissa, who was dteaded by the 
Palbans and was known as a powerful prince of India at ihe time^ 
became his next disciple, and his prime miniskf Rama Ray, 
deeply versed tn Sanskrit lore and an eminent poet^ avowed his 
faith in ChaiLanya Deva and was so much devoted to him that 
he constantly sought the company of the gicai master in subse¬ 
quent timcv^ 
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From Orissa wilL ihe blarketnilh Covtnda aa his ain^ie 
Tiwciv era companion, iKough bundr^da bad wanlfd lo 

■toutlum tfldlM. , 1> I * 1 f 1 , 

foUow him, the young Sonyaatn Dtailed lor and 
iTavdlcd over ihe whole of Southern India. 

He left Navadvipa in I 509; from there he came to Katwa 
In Burdwan. He crossed iKe DamocLir and stayed in the houae 
of one Iwaai Miara for a day; from iheire be went to Haripur and 
ttU(ou>. tbence to Mtdnapur where Kesava Samanta, 

a rich man, scolded him for taking the vow of 
a Sanyaaiti when be was so young: from Midnapur he went lo 
Narayangar and thence to Vateavaram; be crossed the Suvarna 
Rekha and reached Haribarpur and next moved to Nilgai; 
doasing the Valtaiani he visited the temples of Gopinath, Saksi- 
gopal and Nimraje on the banks of the Mabanadi: hr nest came 
to Atbaranala whence he saw the Rag of ihc Jagannatlr temple 
and was lifted into an ecstasy. He stayed at Puri for three 
months. 

In April (7th Vatsak), I 510, he started again wkh his one 
follower Govinda for Southern India. He came to the Godavari 
and met Rama Ray; thence he proceeded to Trimanda (modem 
Trimalgarb in Hyderabad) and converted Dhimdi Rama Tirtba 
to his faith ; from Tritnenda he came to SiJdlravatesvara (modern 
Sidhavatesvaram; between Cudappa and the river Purnia) where 
a rich young man named Tirtharam came to tempt him in a 
vulgar manner, and himself became a convert to his faith. He 
then crossed a forest extendbg over twenty miles called Munna 
(on the river Munna in the Madras Presidency); from Munna 
he moved to Venkata (a city near Tripadi in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency) ; he next visited a forest knowrr as the * Vagula woods ’ 
and converted Pantha Bhil, a notorious robber; there he passed 
three days and nights without food chanting the name of God. 
Thence he moved to G iris vara and to Tripadi Nagara (about 
forty miles to the North-west of Madras); henexi visiled the temple 
of Panna NarasinUa. and arrived at Visnu Kanchi (modem 
Conjeeveram), From there he visited two shrines, Kalatiitha and 
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SandKitirtha; then he passed on to Chaipalli fmodem T’nchitio* 
poly) : he next went to Nagar {about 145 miles (o the east of 
Trkhinopoly and situated on the sea-coast). From Nagar he 
went to Tanjore (.about 14 miles to the south of Nagar); he 
crossed the mount Chandhalu there and passed on to Padmakota 
(about 25 miles to the south of Tanjorct and thence to Tnpatia 
(about twenty-five miles to the south); there he ciosaed a forest 
extending over 300 miles in 15 days; he next came to Rang a 
Dhama i5ri Rangomt and visited the temple of Ntisinha; from 
there he went to Ramanalh and thence to Ramesvar; he next 
travelled through a forest called Madhttavana and crossing the 
river Tamraparni reached Kati3*a Kujnari on the sea-coast; from 
there he proceeded to Tnvankoo (modern Travancore), This 
place Is described as being surrounded by bills. The King 
Rudfcipati who reigned there at the time received Chaitonya Deva 
cordially; from Travancore he proceeded to Poyaani (modern 
Panani) and thence to Malsaiirlha and Kachar, crossed the rivers 
Bhadia and Naga-Panchapadi and came to ChitoJe • modeni 
ClutalJrug), (on the northern boutidaiy of Mysore); from 
Chliai to Chiindipur and thence to Gurjari (near Hyderabad) and 
thence to Puma (modern Poona); from Puma he moved to 
Pattana and thence to Jajurt. Here he preached God's love to 
ihe unfortunate women—the Muraries, From Jafur) he wen! to 
■he woods called Choranandivan where he met a famous bandit 
named Naroji who became a convert and followed him. He 
crossed the river Mula and reached Nasik; thence to Trimvat 
and Diuttan; he crossed the Taptt and reached Varoch (modem 
Broach); from Varoch he came to Varada where Naroji died; 
He visited Ahmedabatl and crossed the river Snhhtamati; he 
met two of his Bengali countrymen Govinda Chamn and Rama- 
nanda. from Kullnagram; he went to Ghoga where a prostitute 
named VatamukKi. beautiful and wealthy became a convert, cut 
off her hair and took the vow of a nun. He next visited Somnath 
in Novembrit 1510* reached Dvaraka from whete he muched 
to DoKadanagar and thence to AmjliorOi Kcoksi, hlandure* 
4S I236B 
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Deoghar, Thenc« he proceeded to Chandipin* from whtare he 
went (o Roypur, VidyAnagar and Rainaput; from the last place 
he cioaacd the Mahanadi and reached Svarnagar, ihetice to 
Samtralpur, Daspa) and !o Aljalnath t he reached 
frt Punotiirdof Magh (January, 1311). Thua 

his travelling on foot from Puri hack look one 
year eight monlhi and iM/enty-sia days, aod he travelled nearly 
4,000 miles within this time. During his travels he spent many 
days wnhout any food, ^^hatevcr alms were brought to him 
by Oovinda lie would partake of only in very small (juantitirs. 
Like a mad mao hia body lay covered with dust t he chanted 
the name of Krlsna with tears in his eyes as he moved fioin place 
to place. Some of the scholars at Tungabhadra, Chandipui and 
at other piacea challenged him to discussion on religiouE topics. 

He would not, however, enter into any coniio* 
tni versy with them- He said that he was an 

Uliteiate man. He was ready to write out 
'letters of victory' in favour of his assailants. But when he was 
dragged into a discussion, tn spUe of himself, he would deal 
wonderfully with the questions at issue, and none was a 
match for him. He concluded hit discussion always with 

that display of emotion and trust in God which gave him the 
look of & heavenly beinghis eyes swam with tears, as he sang 
the name of Krtsna in deep musical tones, which sounded, say 
those wtio heard Kim, like temple bells. Here is a description 
given of him by Kis servant Covinda* ;— 

His influence over people ^vas wonderful, he could move 
them as he liked, by Kis preachings. Sometimes he would 
spe^k in the Tamil language {which he had acquired during his 
travels), at others in pure Sanskrit." 

• ersm jvfif t 

wT'iTfk*! St* c'nsi sfi I 
sfa cat*Rfl ) 

HfiimhiL hy Oovirnd^ 
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At Guijaii aher cjcplaming to th< people their duly to men 
and their lelation to God*» 

**He cried aloud, God ( O my Krlana * t and the place 
aeerned to turn into heaven, a pleasant brccee blew and the 
villagers came in groups (ill a crowd vms formed. The fragTance 
of the Intua emanated from his person and charmed every one. 
Chaitanya lost consciousness of the world and chanted * O Krisna, 
O my GodAlt ^es were fixed on him and Kts eyes shed 
incessant tears- Mahsrattas of noble families came there and stood 
statue like hearing him rtctle the name of God. Behind them 
t saw hundreds of women with the end of their Sort wiping away 
the falling te«s, moved as they were by the pathos of Chaitanya 
thus calling upon God. Innumerable JSonj/asins of the Saiva 
and Sakta sects stood there with folded hands and listened to 
the chanting with closed eyes.'* 
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ChaJcanya came back to Purl in 151 L Thetice he went lo 
Tii^ md ih Vrmiia\^n and spent there the following six 

ycaia^ after w'hich he returned lo Puri and 
stayed for 18 yrars. His earthly career came to an end on ihe 
afteroiwn of a Sunday, bebg ihe 7ih day of the %vaiiiie moon in 
Uie month of AsaiK (Jdy) ou Sunday at about 3 P.M.(| 534 A.D.). 
He was 48 years and 4 monllis old at (he time. 

His wonderful emotion and tendernESB display, however, only 
one phase of his character. He was an ascetic of the truest 
type, and was always keenly alive to the holiness of the 
ascetic s vow. If any one amongst liia companions showed the 
least worldliness, he was unsparing in his treatment of him. He 
used to steep on the bare fW of the Puri temple and when 
Jagadananda once brought a pillow for him. he mdignaoily said 
Bring rne a couch. Jagadananda, iJ you desire me to taste the 
Hi» f comforts of this world. Don’t you know that t 
•t**Tiir an ascetic, that as such ! ought to sleep on the 

carih and luxury ia inconsisteni with my 
vows. One of hts followers Choia Hori Das accosted a heauttful 
woman named Madhabi in a lender manner, ChaitatiyaDeva said 
*'He has taken the ascetic’s vow and still follows after women. 

1 wdl not look at him again.' ' He never again allowed Choto Hari 
Das to come into Ids presence and die man is said to have died 
of a broken heart. Sanatan, n rich man who became his disciple 
came to meet him wearing a blanket which he had purchased for 
Ra. 3. It was the cold season and the bare body of Chaiianya 
Deva nnd those of hb foltowera woe exposed to the shivering cold 
but they looked contented and joyful in spite of it. Chaitanya Deva 
talked with Sanatati but kept his eyw fixed on his blanket. The 
look was too much for Sanatan who escaped it by giving the 
blanket to a beggar and then joined (he order of the ascetics. 
Govinda Das offered half hb portion of haritaki to Chaitanya 
Deva after hb dinner, and kept the other half for the next day. 
On seeing the other lialf. the next day he enquired of Govinda 
Das where he got it. The latter replied that it wa» the remnant 
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of tbe day before. " Would you store up ihings for iKe morrow 
tike a worldly man ? You cannot then be admitted into the 
order of the arctics/' He was made to retire to Kia home for 
this act. A bottle of perfumes was presented by an admirer in 
Puri, It was broken on the spot by his order and the perfume 
alJowccl to soak into earth. Tlie ascetics were required to clean 
a temple one day ai Puri, It was observed that the dust carried 
away by Chaitanya Deva was larger than that by the servants 
employed at the same task. 

There is yet another side of his character which requires 
prominent notice and which inspired the 
* Vatsnova poets with new ideals in their love- 
poems. The vision of Cod Vias always before 
him. It was Krisna^s lovely complexion tliat he Found painted 
in the newly formed clouds—and it was Krisna's divitie llute 
that he heard in the songs of birds. When conversing with 
learned scholars and the devotees of the type of Ram Ray, he 
would explain the meaning of this love: this tvas a concrete way 
of thinking of the ujiivetsaJ spirit—the great soul aitxactinf the 
lesser souls as the sun attracts the planets. Even in the Vedas 
we find a Rial praying to God that He may come to him as a 
husband comes to his wife. This idea was taken up and 
developed in the faith of the Valsnavas. God, according to them, 
is the Lord of love. This Chaitanya explained with many learned 
quotations from Sanskrit works on theology. But when the 
God-vision possessed him, he yielded to the fine frenzy of a 
poet and a lover. Whenever he would see the Kadamba flower 
blooming into beauty freshened by the rains, he would fall into 
a trance, remembering that it was the favourite of Krisna; when 
the clouds appeared on the clear horizon, with the crown of the 
rain-bow fixed above, his eyes would not move from the lovely 
sight and he shed profuse tears, stretching out lua arms heaven¬ 
wards and calling on bis beloved Krisnn to come to him. 
Wherever he saw a shady grove of nowering trees, he took it for 
the Vrinda groves where Krisna sported and wherever he saw 
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a nVcr flow before him, be itcard Iti it ihe soft tnaiTnun of iKe 
river Yamuna, associated wilh Krisna. It was a beautiful sight 
to ^ bun in fils of ecstasy. The Tamal tree with its dark-blue 
foliage created an iJtuaion in him and tie ran to embrace it—there 
with tears in his eyes he would chant tiymiis and quote verses 
on Jove. He had the iiighest poetical vision vouch^ed only to 
those who are endowed with the p<,wer to realise the presence of 
ih^\ prtm=va] Poel whose cre^ilioa of fcincy thb world is. If a 
great Emperor all unexpectedly calls at tho lowly cottage of his 
poorest ^bject, what tribute can be offered to the monarch except 
the gratitude of his whole soul expressed in tears I Even so it 
was the case with Chaitanya; he saw the God-vision and became 
completely lost in it i his life was a course ol ihanks-giving teats, 
nymns and praises offered to Goda 

\et this divine man never neglected the society he lived in. 

He allowed the Muhammadans to enter his 

He llu j L I f 

order i hi? caned tioi for c&atc or erwd i he 


society and formed a new order in 
which merit and not birth was the mark of superiortty* In this 
new order, Ganga Narayan Chakravarlj—a renowned Brahmin 
scholar, openly took the dust of the feel of Narottam—a Su Jra, 
and aclmowledged him as his spiritual preceptor and many others 
did similar things—violating openly all coste-prefudices. 

People took Chaitanya as an incamaiion of Cod and hia 

God T'X ^ VaUuavas of 

Dengal and Oriaaa. He wa* always unsparing 
however during Ids life-time, in his condemnation of such uitempfs 
to deify him. Rum Ray, ihn Prime Minister of Praiap Rudta to 
Orissa, asked him why he was so cautious in his conduct ’* We 
all know you to he god b human flesh, you may act as you like; 
why observe to many restraints ? **—he said. Chaitanya replied 
in firm tones. 1 am a man and J have taken the ascetic's vow. 
In body, in mbd. m speech, and m all my dealmgs 1 must be 
spodess. Aa b a white cloth a dark spot becomes conspicious. 
so a trifling fault in an aaceticb character is prominent in the eyes 
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of men. He b ehtmned like iKe pitcher of milk with a drop of 
wine in it.” Vaaudeva Sarvebhaumat the veteran scholar, With 
folded pa!m£ bowed down to him on hfs return from Southern 
lnclia» and Sedd, know you, O Lord, to be God on e^irth 
CluuUiriya indignandy ucisweiedt "* Sbi why do you talk nonsense? 
Speak on odicT aubjeclSp^' So in Chandlpur when Isvnra Bliaiati 
prayed to !iim as lo m god* lie was offended* In the histone 
garden oi Sri^Haa^a house at NavadvipOn ihe party assembled, 
inslead of singing and reolittg the name ol Cod, one day sang* 
“ Praises to you* O Omiranya L'—and w'hen CKaitanya heard 
he slopped the ainging^ and asked the party to retire for the 
night r Such instances are numerous iti his several biographies. 

But w^Ken in one of his trances he would lose all conscious¬ 
ness of the outer ^vorid and piclurc-Iikc or (ike a figttre aculplured 
In fine clay* would lean on ihe shoulders of a comradei Kis eyes 
overflowing ^i^rith unconscious teara^—wide-open, yet not cognbant 
of this phenomenal world—a cefesiial joy beaming om dE his 
countenance that spoke of the soul enjoying divine communjon 
within* he was sornciiines heard to mutmuTp ** 1 am He* The 
myalic words were caught hy liis followers who based ihelr 
faith on them. But when lemJtided of thiSi on return of his 
consciousnessj he denied all knowledge of such "unholy utletance* 
cried for lorgivenesa in remorse and smd that he was a great 
sinner. The fact of this utferance coming from his lips during 
occasional fils of unconBcIousitesa is related in Cliailanya-Bhagavain 
and olher woika which were written many ye^rs after Chahanya 
Devn had pas??ed away, and wx all know- how Icrtile m the lodiaD 
soil for ihe growth of wild storks about sainity chaTactets whorrii 
it is to the advantage of their followers to deify* In the oonlcm- 
poraiy records left by Govitida Oag* whom we consider lo ho one 
of ibe most authentic biographers of Choiianya, no reference 
made lo any such uttcmncea* though he describes Chaltimya 
Deva^s ecstasies ^ more often than any other biographer ■ It is 
for such omi^ioifs and for the rational view of malt era which 
,!he tookp that orthodoK Vsiwiavas do noi give credence to Covbda 
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Kannaky‘3 accounts, wherwn For these very reasons his work 
has an historical value and deserves the highest esteetn. 

But whether an incarnation or not,—whether he did or did 
Tllp ei- cure leprosy and blindness ascribed to him 

ihr by the later biographers, we verily believe that 

be was a god-man, vouchsafed to Bengal, In 
^der to raise her out of the stup<n of ignorance Into which she 
had aui^ lor ages. He embodied in himself the perfection of 
that spirit of faith and love which (his country aspired to reach, 
nsmg out of die citremcly scepdcal opinions of latter-day 
BuddliJsm. In him w^e find the faith that belongs to the age of 
the Puranlc Renaissance in fully developed form and in this 
respect he may be said to have been its greatest cirponent. But 
he was fai removed from the all-pervading spirit of Puianic 
Renaissance in disow-ning the Brahmin as (he .unquestionable 
head of iKKiety, electing m his place those endowed with spirima- 

lity and high character as naturally fit to rule, inespeclive of their 
binh« 

///* J'^afaniJtSa BiogruphicA 

Before the advent of Chaiianya Deva, there had teen no 
biographical literature in Bengal. The songs in praise of the 
Pala kmgs arc monostrous fables and arc as remote from history 
as any fiction; the facts gleaned from them are the result of the 
scrutinizing researches of schoiaia. by which fables are mlerpreied 
in the light of htsiory, During the Pmanic Revival, following 
the Buddhistic period, people liked to hear stories related about 
iheir gods, and about the mythological characters of pre-hisior c 
limes as narrated in the Pumnas. Tlie scl.olars were inspired 
by the ideals set up m classical works and aliogeihet lost light of 
the hying met* and w^en of the human wotid. But Chaitanja 

ittntHdi! t» devolion ihtew 

VmUhmu biatiapFiir. SastTfls atid iheologicat works into the back¬ 
ground ; the Piifanas came (0 occupy only a 
secondary place with His followers, and living examples of faith 
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came to the fore-front. The Brahmins with Mqtiu'b jurifiprud;nce, 
Yajoavalkya'a taws and the oaste-stories created by the Brahma- 
vaivarta Furatia, lost llieif aulhority with the Vaianavaa, and in 
the new order Stidras, the lowest of ih?- four original castes^ 
often occupied equal rank with Brahmin?. The Vaisnavas of 
Bengal like the Buddhist Sramanas were held in as much respect 
as the Brahmitii, (hough they were lecniited like the Sramanas 
From all castes. The social order was completely upsets the 
followers of Chaitanya Deva often showed a fanatical disregard 
for cBslc-prejudices. A person in Hindu society cannot, accor¬ 
ding to rule, partake of conked food at the hands of one who 
belongs to an tnferior caste. In Chailanya'ChEJiitamrila, we find 
one of Chaitanya*s disciples named Kali Das who belonged to 
one of the highest castes in society, making ihe mission of his 
life to partake of refuae food left on the platea of PsTioUs, Demas^ 
and Chandals, and it is wiilien that when Chaitanya Deva tieard 
of this he waa pleased. At a tune when cBste-rules held people 
In their iron gtip, such fanaticism was necessary, in order In open 
the eyes of men to the truth. 

Syamaimnda, Naroltatn Das and Raghtinath Das were held 
in the highest esteem by the Vaisnava community; nay, many 
good Brail mins acknowledged them as I heir spiritual heads, 
though they belonged to inferior castes. 

Narahari Chakravarti, a Btahmin author, wrote a life of 
Naiottam, a Sudra, with feelings verging on worship. Such a 
thing had been inconceivable with the orthodox comimmity of the 
period and yet became too true, shewing that a new life had dawned 
in this land awakening men to a right appreciation of the value 
of cliaracter and spirituality in preference to casle-hoaoux. 
Namhaii, the Brahmin, often declared himself eager to lake the 
dust of the feel of NaroUam, a Sudra. 

Tlie biographical literature of the Vaianavas is as varied as 
it is rich, and it gives us a graphic account of thelustory of Bengal 
society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

4 ?- 
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(d) Karcha or Nolei by Govint/a Das 

Let us first begin wUb the biography oi Chaitanya Deva by 
his servant Gov in da Karmakari who accompamed him during 
his travels m the Deccan. It is not a biography, properly so called, 
the book is called fCarcha or notes. He says,”'* 1 got down 
notes of his doings very privately.”*—^privaidy, because Chaitanya 
Deva would not like that his companions should take notes 
of the incidents of his life. He vvoutd not tolerate any act in 
his immediate followers, from worldly considerations and much 
less any for the glorification of his mvn personality. 

Covinda Das was a blacksmith by caste, *' 1 used,” he 

G^uind« ou^itdt weapons, ladles and longs; my 

mother's name is Madhavj i my wife Saaimukhi 
quarrelled with me and called me an illiterate 
fool Feeling greatly insulted, 1 left home one morning." ^ 

It was in the year 1308 that Qovinda Das, indignant at his 
wife's conduct, left Kanchannagar,—his naiive 
village in Burdwan. He heard on the way that 
a great saint had appeared in Navadvipa and conceived a strong 
desire to see him ; be came to Navadvipa at noon time, and met 
Chaitanya Deva in the company of hia friends, bathing m the 
Canges, Tire sight drarmed him. He writes \\— 

With him there w-as an ascetic (Niiyananda) whose face 
seemed to be lit up witir true spiritual fire. Next there came 
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Advflita Gosvami; never have I seen a face so full of wisdctn; 
hia beard and hair were hoary ivirh age, giving him a venerable 
look: his Ho wing beard fell below lw« brcaal, • • • | 

looked at the Lord fChaitanya). The very sight was wonderful 
to me, 1 cannot describe the feelings that ^ came upon me. 
A ihrilt of joy passed through me and my hair stood on 
end for j'oy like the spikes of the Kadamba flower. 1 stood 
lost in wonder and delight, t was spslhbound and transfixed 
to the spot I my limb tremhlcd and 1 perspired tiU my garmenta 
were wet. What I fell I cannot exactly desciibe—l wished I 
could wash the dear feet of the Lord with my tears.*' ’ 

He prayed to Chaitanya to be admitted as a servant in bis 
household, which permission was at once aixorded. Govlnda 
Das describes bis new home and its immaiea thus : *— 

There are five targe and beautiful bouses standing on the 
banks of the Canges, Sachi Devi (mother of 
D«'. Chaitanya. is short in stature and of quiet and 

unassuming appearance. She is always 
making enquiries about her son* Visnupriya Dtvi is the wife of 
Our Lord, and is al\va 3 fs busy in ministering to his comforls. 
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Humble In spirit, ol a shy and reliring nature, sbe speaks very 
gently/' 

Nq meat, no Rah could enter tbeir home, as indeed is the 
case in all true Vounava families. All food pra^red in iKe 
house was Riat off’cred to Krisna, and then ihe inmates ol the 
house partook o( it os prosod. Various kinds of vegetables and 
preparations of milk were used in Chailanya Deva's house, and 
Govinda Das relished them exceedingly. He writes*' i*— 

There were sweet vegei able-roots, fruits, thickened milk, 
^ I butler, cream and excellent preparatJons of 

herbs, vegetable soup, gruel, puddings and 
various sorts of sweetmeats. Sachi Devi cooks 
delicious food, which is firs* offered to Krisna end then distributed 
amongst the members of the household. 1, the prince of gluttons, 
became a willing servant in the bouse.” 

But Chaitanye s mind was not on earthly mattets. '* His 
mind is lost in love for Krisna; his eyes 
tibiu. ^ ***" overflow with tears.” '* If any one cries ' Oh 

Krisna, oh 1 my soul I* Chaitanya immediately 
runs to embrace him.” t 
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Alter CovintJa Das had stayed a iiltle mase than a year j 

*>>m 5n tJw hon$e, Chaitaaya cApiwacd his wdsh to 

ftii ■Katie, renounce the worldt and becottie an ascetic* 

He thus described his mission * i — 

'* t shall have toy head shaven, cast off the sacred thread, 
an j Wander ai- a Sannyasi from house to house, preaching the 
love of iCrisna. Youngitieu, children, old men, worldly men 
and even the Pariahs will stand round roe charmed vrith the 
name of Cod, The very boys and girls will cry Oh Krisna! 
The inBdels and the /Igho/npurtlhr# la vicious class of Tatilrifcas) 
will be^ drawn by the charm ol ICrtsoas name. The ffag of Kb 
name wilj wave on high, piercing the very skies. ^ Kings and 
poor men alike will feel the irresistible charm of His name. If 
1 do not renounce my home, how can sinners he saved ? My 
heart feels deep pangs br the sinners ol tire world and for those 
who arc stung by the world's woes.’* 
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Govinda Das describes mmulcly all that happened to 
Cbaitanya on bis way from Purl to the Deccan, and thence to 
Gujarat and back to Pun. In Siddhvaiesvarem occurred the 
tempting of Chaitanya, to which I leferred in a previous chapter. 
Govinda Das describes the incident thus* ;— 

‘ There came a rich man of the name of Tirtharam, with 
two harlots, lo try Chaitanya and see if he 
hiZ”**'*'** icwpn should prove a^ mere pretender. Of the two 
ivometi, one was called SatyavaT and the other 
Lakimivai. They began to speak of many things before Chaitanya, 
Being instmcled by the rich man, they tried to tempt him in 
various ways and Tirlharam thought tlie ascetic would surety be 
wrecked this time, Satyavai adopted coquettish maoners, and 
sat smiting near Chaitanya. She partially uncovered herself 
displaying her charms, Chaitanya addressed her saying ' Oh 
Mother I , Satya was frightened at thir address, and Laksmi's 
fears were apparent on her face. Chaitanya was not in the least 
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affected by iKcil preface. Saty^ fell al Ills feel in remorae. 
Oioitanya «aid, * OH Molher I Why do you make roe a smnei by 
falling at my feet ? ' He coutd aay no more, Hb malted lo<Jta 
bung loose—covered over with duBl, I'Ke ecstai^ of love passed 
over biro and He began to tremble foe joy; everything of iHb 
world seerned to pass away from his sight. He became uncona* 
;ioits in the presence of Satyavai and Laksmivai, and danced In 
the very ecstasy of love, crying out * OH Krisna. oh Krisna 1 
He was like ooe under a spell p and his eyes overflowed with tears 
of joy. His outer robea fell from his body, and thus uncovered 
He stood breathing deeply. Sometimes be fell to the ground 
unconscious of the Hurt be received Horn the tboms- His rossry 
was unstrung. His body was reduced to a skeleton by much 
facing and it bled being tom by the thorns. Charmed with iHe 
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name of Kiisna, he danceJ m ecstasy ot heavenly joy. A 
strange light shot forth from his person. The rich man was lost 
in admiration at this sight. He feil at his feet. But Chaitanya 
was unconscious. With arms lifled towards heaven he danced 
on. He took Salyavai by the arm and told her to call on the 
name of Krlsna. All were charmed at the sight. He lay 
unconscious of the physical world, his mind Bved on Krisna.—' 
his head drooped on one side, and saliva flowed from his lips'*— 
bis body was covered with dusi—- eyes were shut yet still shedditig 
tears. The Buddhists who were on the spoti deeply moved by 
the sight* cried Oh ICrlsna, oh Ktisna T and as Cfcailanya 
heard the name of God from the mouth of these sceptics, tears— 
incessant (ears—streamed forth from his eyes. Thlharam was 
deeply affected at the sight. He said, ‘ Oh t siimef and Faithless 
man that 1 am, be gracious. Oh Lord ! show me how I may 
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obram God's nucicy f * Giaitonya embraced Tirtbaram and 
said, ■ Vou are really a virtuous soul. Oh Tixtharam I I feel 
myseU hallowed by your loucb.' And Tigain and again be said, 
* Tirtharam, you have won the love of God/ Ttrthaiain 
fell at bU feet and wept. When remorse come to him, and with 
that a spirit of reiigitalion, Cbaltanya embraced him and raised 
him by his arms. He said, "Cast away alf earthly wealth Hlce a 
straw, and then only you wiU have true love for God. Cast off 
your fine apparel and jewels;*—by renouncing these itansifoty riches 
you Will secure permanent riches. This body of yours, covered 
with skin, wilt rot and perish in a few years; and when your 
soul has departed, it will be tcduc<^ to ashes or eaten by worms 
or turned into clods of earth. There is nothmg in the world, 
my friend, in which to glocy save only devotion to God. Know 
all earthly things to be fieding; renounce diem and correct youT'- 
aclf of your habits o( liotury, I cannot say how God's grace 
tan be obtained. God HimBcll catties His grace to the soul of 
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man. It is am in my power to say more than this. Tlie whole 
world bears unfailing testimony to divine grace. What other 
proof will a wise:' man require to bring convictiem to him ? 
Nothing is gained by fruitless discussion. To one whose soul 
yearns (or divine love, God Himself comes, and inspires him with 
faith." 

These and other teachings moved Tirtharam so much that 
he tfxik the ascelic^s vow and began to chant the name of 
Knsna day and night. His infidel friends came and pitied 
the condition of Tirtharam, and said, ' Lo I Tirtharam is ruined.* 

The account of how Naioji and Bhilapantha, two great 
robbers, were reformed, and how Varamukhi, an exceedingly 
beautiful woman of Gujarat, left her evil ways fay the influence 
of CKaitanya Deva, are vividly descrifaed by Covjnda Dos. 

The fren^ of dtvmc love seen in Cbaitanya Deva had 
attractions which could not be resisted by any 
feeling soul. (Wherever the young ascetic 
went, people ihsonged round him in large 
numbers; scholars admired hb profound learning, and the 
common people his ecstasies of love. And here in Bengal the 
village artists stilt paint him as standing in a trance, with 
hb hands uplifted towards heaven and hb eyes shedding 
tears. 

His followers, who, tnspite of their eaznesi entreaties to be 
permitted lo accompany him on hb tour, were alt left at Puri, 
grieved at the separation and waited eagerly there for hb return, 
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longing for iKe happy meeting. CKaitanya wandered iKrough 
Southern India alt thts lime, ilte a mad mnn« reduced lo a 
skeleton Uy ilw ^aligues of the ioumey. by fasts and by vigils^— 
all borne with a gladsome heart because of hU great love- 
Children used to throw dust at him, sometimes taking him to be 
a mad man as he passed by bui when he spoke, the wandering 
gaze of thousands fell upon him and they saw his face glow with 
3 celestial light, which is a nevez-failing sign of spirituality, 
vouchsafed to one, who, in a pure heart, rests on His great 
Jove. 

Govinda’s desexiption of jhe meeting of Chaitanya Devs with 
, , his followers, when he came back to Puri, 

jfty mt Ibr rr^iinEfia, 

vividly pictures the eniI^^^lioTl and joy of the 
event, Mtirarj Gupta fell on his ktice^ before hiin i with clasped 
palms the vetexan V^udeva said* My he^rl b made of stone* 
or it would have broken long ai being separated from you/* 
Narahaii met !iim in great Joy carrying a flag in his hand« and 
Khanjan Acharyya, though fame, tame swiftly before all olhers 
because of liis great love for Qmiianya. The new^ of his arrival 
spread quickly all over the countryj and Govinda Das gives an 
interesting and animated description of how the musicians 
Laksman and Balajam Das who sounded die hoEo called 
Singa in ihc procession ^ together with Gid Puri, Narayan Tirtha 
and other great scholars speedily appeared on the some to pay 
their respects to their beloved master. Ra>a Prolap Rudra used 
to visit the procession every day and when Chailanya marched 
with it* the king foQowed him on fool, with the hunilllty and 
r^pccts of a dlsdpfe. On the 3rd of Magha Chaitanya came 
back to Puri, and Govinda Obs finishes his diary here. 

A word is now necessary about Govinda Das and his liiemry 
powers. Shortly after he had TeFt home tn a 
Dm W anger* he met again with his wife, 

Chaitanya Deva came to Burdwan on his way 
to Puri, Govinda being with him; and here the interview took 
place. 
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* " fGirOwuig somehow or other tKal 1 had come lo BtirdwaHj, 
she hastened to meet me, Teai* were flowing from her eye*, 
while she fell at my Feel aaytni;. *0 come hack and lei os go home 
togetho. For a slight fsott of mine you have renounced home ; 
whal provision will you make for me—your poor and devoted 
servant ? Where am t to go, and who will give me charity ^ 1 

cannot tell what fate b reserved for me 1 To support a cursed 
life, now I must go and beg. Hearing these wards. I hung down 
roy head and said to myself, ’* O God. O God.** Since God's 
name makes the heart pure and raineii it above all earthly 
attachments, I took refuge In Hi* name,** Chaitanya heard all 
that my wife had said and sweetly talked with her on the alms 
of the apiiiiual life. Hearing his words she was very sorrowiuL 
She said nothing but began to weep bitterly,— fooking round 
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helplwaly, Cheitanya tried to somKe her with religimw advke. 

but she hid her face in her aati and wept even more bitterly. 
Seeing her in this condition, Chaittmya became full of compaesion 
and said lurning towards me, ** V ou need not go with me, 
Govinda, [ shall take another servant; you had beitcr go home 
with your wife/' 

Bui how could poor Govindo leave the company of that 
divine man whose atiraclion had proved too strong lor the 
princely Raghunalh and Naroltam, for Sonatana and Rupo, the 
raifisters ot the court of the emperor of Gaui. who had ail left 
their vast worldly possessions, and joined ilte order of the 
Sannyasina for the great love they bore to the maslcr ? In fact 
he who makes us understand our relation to God, the only true 
relauonship worth caring for, wields an irresistible power over us. 
When a propnet or a seer causes ua to see the higliesi truth, this 
phenomenal world,—the fleeting and the perishable passes out of 
our sight and He becomes more real to us than any object of the 
senses. So it was with Covinda and others. When Chailanytl 
eitptessed his desire to leave Govinda at Burdwon! 

• • 1 clasped hb feet in deep anguish of heart and washed 
Ch«iunya kawei them "with tears, but Chaitanya turned away and 
left me/' 
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Oovinda could not, however, slay at Burdwan. He hastened 
to overtake Chailanya Deva, dismissing a number of friends who 
had in iKe meantime assembled there to dtssuade him from tils 


resolve lo renoimce home as a Sannyasin. The 
hi* ^ devotion of Chaitanya‘s followers was wonder* 

ful. On the last page of the Karcha Covinda 
writes that he was entrusted by Chaitanya Deva, while at Puri, to 
cany a letter from him to Advaitacharyya at Saatipur. This 
meant his absence from Puri for a few* days. But when entrusted 
with this task i* * Hearing this, tears started to my eyes, for 1 
could not bear separation from the Lord.'* Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma—the veteran scholar, had once said t ** If a thunder 
boll falls on my head or if my son dies, even that is bearable, hut 
1 ^nnot bear to hear Chaitanya abused.” The great love in 
which Chaitanya Deva was held in Bengal conlioues even now 
among her people, not to speak of hb more special foliowcia—the 
Vaisnavas who behove Kim. to be Cod himself Even now in 
the village-homes of Bengal parents clasp their little children lo 
their breasts and give them sucb tender names as * Gaur Chandra ' 
Navadvipa Chandra, * NadevsBi,* * NagaiavasU*—all indicaiirig 
Chaitanya Deva or Navadvipa his birth place, hallowed in their 
eyes by his assoctationa. In Tippera. close to the Ranir Dighi, 
there is a locality inhabited by the Malis or sweepers—a v«y low 
caste in Hindu society. [ lived dose to this neighbourhood fcff 
about eight y^ and scarcely a night passed that 1 did not hear 
these people sing in chorus for hours together, songs in praise of 
Chaitanya. “ Come, if you would, see the god-man who does 
noi believe in caste " was the burden of one of these familiar 
songs. Not only in Tippers but everywhere in Bengal, people of 
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the low caBies aKow aft unusual enlhueiasm in singing songs in 
praise of the great Brahmin who ptoclaimed the equality of all 
men tn our society^ 

Oovinda Das'a writings are simple and iniBssuming- The 
deep spoituality of hia mind lends a chann to 
of descriptions of Nature, In speaking of the 
Nilgtrl Hilb he compares them to a great yogi 
lost in divine contemplation. He desaibes the sea near Kanya- 
kumari in the following few lines:— 

* *' We crossed Tamraparni and Chaitanya felt a desire to 
see the sea. We heard the roar of its waves froin a distance. 
There is no mountaitii no foresi* no Iand|—no sound but that 
of the flea moaning incessantly I No word can express it 
but it Looked so grand L There is no object that meetB the eyei 
yet it is so iropresaive I One who has a sinless heart can alone 
appreciate the grandeur of the sea." 

Govinda'a writings are free from narrow and orthodox views 
on religion. Chaitanya Deva visited the temple 
Fr« W=rth«l«r, Canapatiandof Suiya. 

Wherever and under whatever form or namfe God was wor* 
shipped, Chaitanya Deva took that as the emblem of the Lced of 
his heart ; it acted as a sign to remind him of One whom he 
loved supremely . The feeling that burnt like holy incense in the 
temple of his heart was nourished by all that he saw, and in his 
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enligKictied and spiriliuJ view, giow fonns and supervritwus Ideas 
wcie Iranslaled into the edifying truths of pure faith. 

It is in the description of Govinda Des in the above strain 

prophet* and seers of 
■II «ontikp and rc- India rejected nothing in tfic fatlh of ihe neople, 
however gross ii might apparently seem They 
always interpreted the thing wosshipped m the highest light of 
faith and thus bridged over the gap between Fc.ishiam and 
Vedanttsm. The lower classes in all psit* of the world are 
bound to be superstitious, but in Hinduisin the gross forms of 
worship are abvays in touch with the superior light of pure faith 
and thus without disturbing the faith of the illiterate, Hi.iduisro 
makes its vast religious system a homogeneous whole in which 
the lowest represents merely a step in tlie ladder that reaches the 
highest. This catholic trait in the character of Cnaiianya Deva 
is ddibemtely omitted or ignored by many of his subsequent 
biographers, wnti wanted lo. represent him as the leader and 
upholder of their own party,-^hc god of a special class of men 
and not the [wophet for all that he was undoubtedly. 

(6) Cfuti/oni^g-BfiogoUotu by VffnJaOan Dos 

Govinda Das s account of the few years of Chaitanya's 
I biogtiipKical work about the areal 

«^tTn I3v7 A,P V/ ■ I 

^ Vaisnava prophet was written by Vrindavan 
Das bom in 1507 A D. He was a grandson of Srinwas, whose 
brother Srivasa’s devotion to Chaitanya Deva is well known to (he 
Vaisnava community. The spacious lawn before Sriv .sa’s house 

favourite haunt of the Sankiitan parties 

. ” the 

rise of the evening star on the western hotiron till the appearance 

of the sun, the deep chanting of Cod'* name was heaid accoro. 
panicd with the unceasing sounds of *:ho/ and l^or/af hi this 
histone ■ ongino ' of Snvasa, but Vnndnvnn Da* was only two 
years old when Cbaiianya Deva left Navadvipe for good. The 
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biographer regreta in many passagea oF hia work that h« had aol 
had the good Foituno of seeing Clwtanya Deva. 

Vrindavan Das*s Chailanya Bhogavata is one of the standard 
works on his fife and commands great influence amongst the 
Vaisnavas; ti contains about 2,500Q lines Bod 
is written throughout in the metre called the 
Payar Chhanda. Vrindavan Das represents the views of the 
orthodox Vaisnavas and takes great paitts to ^labllsh Chaitanya 
as an incarnation of Vtsnu. He resents the opposition to such 
view's by the unbelieving non-Vaisnava communities with a 
Aiurkson Itic freedom of language that transcends all limits nf 

decency. Outside the orthodox Vaisnava society 
none will appreciate ids rude and overbearing remarks about 
those who would not accept Nityananda, the friend of Chaitanya 
Deva and a Vaisnava apoade, as an tneamation of Balarama, 

But Vrindavan Das shows considerable powers as a Kiatorian. 

We feel a greater interest in the incidental 
Vniiutflc M<le.h»iii» Je 5 (^|piion ol the contemporary events that he 

gives than in his deltneallon of the subiect of his memotr. He 
describes Chaitanya Deva's life in the light of the BKagavata 
which gives an account of Sri Krisna’s life. Yet the Ktisna of 
Vrindavan, Mathum and Kuruksetia is as different from Chaitanya 
of Navadvtpa as ever were any iwo characters in history, 
Vrindavan Das in his zeal to prove the identity of the two 
personalities hopelessly confounds both. It is, as 1 liavt said, 
in the incidental description of conlempmary events that he shows 
the hand of a competent historian, and the biography greatly 
mlerests us when we study the minor Facts related m it. U is 
also an invaluable source of information regarding the lives of 
many of Chaitanya Deva'a followers. He begins lus work with a 
reference to the great Vaisnava scholars and worthies who lived at 
coo Navadvipa immediately before Chaitanya 
irmipoiatin Deva's birih and also to the condition of that 

city at the time. We hove aJtcady quoted a passage from these 
accounts on page 357. 
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* Some of these gi'cat Vatsnavas had been bom in 
Navadvipa; others In Chittagong, Rarh, Orissa and S^lhet. 
They ^vere bora in different places, but they had all met ihere- 
A* the Lord (Chailanya) would be bcjrn there, they wae drawn to 
the place, Snvasa and Sri Rama, the schotara, Sri Chandra 
Sekhar Deva, highly esteemed everywhere. Murari Gupta—ihe 
healer of ail earthly maladies ^belonging lo the phyddan caste)— 
these eminent Vaisnavas v^ere born in Sylhei. Pundarika VJdya- 
vinod of peajIesE learning, Chattanya ValUbh Datia and Vasu 
Deva Dalta, were born in Chlltagotig, Haii Das was bom at 
Burhan in Western Bengal. In the village £k Chaka {Burdsvatt} 
was bom I he great apostle Nityananda. Ail of them had met 
in Navadvipa." 
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These men tn subaequeot timei oblaincsd celebrity for tbeir 
great faith. They were like tofches that liad only required the 
touch oF Chaitatiya Deva ta> kindle ihent. 

After describing the glories of Navadtripa, its paraphernalia 
_ . . of cdutalionai inslJtulioiui, and the customs. 

Tlwptiptt^FN*™ ,, ,1 , 

(iv^, i^tncit ki and avocations or its residents and how they 
spent whole nights in praise of Yogi Pal, Gopi 
Pal. Mahi Pal and other kings of the Pok dynasty* VrindavanDaa 
goes on to say:—*'* They saiuititne* sing aongs in ’ honour of 
\1anasa Devi and keep tip whole nights. There are many othm 
who worship VWilli with prcssnts* others who offer meat and 
wine for sacrlficia! purpose*. Muaic, dances, songs are always 
going on in the place and there is noise and bustle on oli sides and 
men are without faith in Kriana. Rdigioas teachings thrown 
away on them. They do not care to take the name of Krisna. 
They are always vaunting ilidr caste and their IcamiDg." 

I quote the passage in which Chnitanya Deva’s visit to Gaya 
Ob^uirr.^ ,0 ‘icscilbed, 

t** The son of SacKi Devi (Chailanya) enteied Gaya, the 
holiest shrine in India. He came to Brailmakunda and bathed 
in tl: he paid his respect lo the departed spirit of his father In a 
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fitting manner, nntl being admitted to tbe cfia^truner be hastened 
to see the Jotiis-feel of Visim. The Brahmins stood around the 
feel; heaps of garlands of fioweis were olfered there: — sweet 
scents, flowers, incense and dothes were offered at the feel, so 
numerous that no one could keep record of them. The pnests, 
clothed^ in holy attire, were describing the glories of the Divine 
Feet. * These Feet that Ye s-e here,* they said, * the gr^ Siva has 
Til* placed cm hb breast and coiled himself blessed 

’ thereby. The goddess Laksmi's whole soul 
rests in the lotus feet of the Lord — the king Balt took ihcin on 
hb head and was reconciled to his lot in the nether world. To 
one who contemplates the feet of Vbnii for a moment. Death 
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loses all hia honor- Th<? great m (heir highest vision 

catch but a glimpse of these feet. Oh I How fortunate are ye who 
see with your eyes this holy spectacle—the feet of Vianu, front 
which sprang the Ganges, which real on the head t>f Ananta, 
the ihousMtl-headed scrpini, and which are worshipped bfy 
Liitcsmi. Fortunate are ye to have a sight of these feel f * 

"He b-cainr overpowered with feelings of joy which could 
not be concealed, and he trembled in a sort of 
““ ecstasy,—the incessant sireams of the Ganges, 
as it were» flowed from his eyes- 

Isvara Puri had by this tune come to Gaya, eager for 
Chaiianya'a company, and met him on the 
(hreahhold of the Gaya lempte- As Chailanya 
saw him he bowed to him in deep reverence and said *" Blessed 
is my )Durney to Gaya, for ) have seen you. If offerinf! Pinda 
can.secure heaven to my dead father, surety the sight of a saint 
like yourself is a hundred limes better. You are better than oil 
shrines. Revered Sir, lor (he sight of you cleanses the soul. Save 
me from this sea of the world ! 1 resign my body and soul to your 
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care. Kindfy \tiash me t may take tefuge at the lotus feet 
of Visnu.” 

He was Ogam in a trani'e, and whrn he recovered his senses, 
he recited Sanskrit verses and said, * ' O Krisna, O my father, 
O Lord of my soul, whither hast Thou gone and left me,' and 
he Felt on the bore ground and liis handsome person was 
besmeared with dual, 

Fcl Chaitanya-Mofigal /ayonarii/a 

The next biographical account of Chaitanya Deva lhat we 
c ime across, was written by Jayananda. Jayananda was bom in 
bl3 A.D. He belonged to a ramily. from which sprang 
^hunandan, the law-givet of Bengal of ihe 16th century. 
Jayananda's father Subuddhi Misra was a noted personaliiy of 

Jvuinili bam Vaisnaua community, about whom frequent 
(si^XD. ’ ^ reftjreoces are found in Govinda Das's Karcha, 

VaiBnavachnia-darpana, Charilamilla and otber 
w^\t9. Jayananda when a child saw Chailanya in the house of 
his grand-father. He was commonly called by lire pet name of 
Guia. h is said that Cbaitanya took some interest in the boy and 
gave him the SanakVitk name of Jayananda by which he was 
latterly known. 

There are certain hUtorical points, in which Jayananda 

Til. itw- l«ti. other writer*, and from the 

10 Imbt by traditions current in the country. It is generally 
believed that Chaitanya's fatiier Jagannath Misra 
was onginally an inhabitant of Dhaka-Dahstna in Syllret. But 
Jayananda refers to Jayanagar in Sylhet as the native village of 
Jagannatii Misia. The Muhammadan devotee^ who obtained a 
^eat celebrity in the Vaisnava community, under the name of 
Hari Das hy his staunch devotion to Chaitanya Deva and by 
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accepting hi» faith, is geoetally beUcvcd lo have been bom in 
Buihann but accevding to Jayananda, Hari Das was boin iii I he 
viliage Bhatakalagacht on the lank of the river Svama. We 
come to know fiotn Jayananda*s Chaitnnya«Mangal ihal 
Qtaiteoya Devn's ancesiois came to Bengaf from Jaipur in 
Orissa^ 

Tire history of how Chailanya Deva passed away is a 
mystery; it is not related either in theChailanyo' 
Bhagavala or in the Chaitaoya*CliBritRiniita~ 
the two grejl autltoiitative works on Chaitanya's 
life, ll is said that devout Vaisnavas felt such pain in describing 
the story, that many of them scrupulously avoided nairaliiig it 
In iheir biographies, ll is Liue that once Chailanya fell into a 
trance at the sight of the moon reflected In the sea as he witnessed 
it from the Orissa coasts—the scene reminded liiro of Krisna and 
he leapt into the ocean In an unconscious condition; but it is also 
related that he was shortly after rescued by a hsKernum and 
carefully tended, till restored to consciousness* This fact in his 
life is well known. The more advanced inembera of our 
community, finding no other clue ac to how he passed away, have 
lately started a theory lliai ChaJianya Deva was at this time lost 
In the waters and never again found. But the old records 
distinctly relate how he was saved by a hsherman^ so lo assert In 
the teeth of lliis evidence that he met with bis death In the sea is 
certainly unwarranted and no historian can credit it. Our 
country-sides are full of fables, relating to the manner in which he 
finally disappeared ; it is said that he embraced the figure of 
Copinath (Kruma) made of Nimba wood end worshipped in 
a temple el Puri, and that there he suddenly vanished. The 
priests of the temple declare that Chahanya Deva’a corporal 
frame, which was not of gross matter, was lost in Gopinath's 
figure; they point to a golden mark in the image, asserting lliat 
It has been there, ever since the time when Cbaitanya Deva 
disappeaich A similar story is related by the prieits of the Puri 
temple, who associate the disappearance of the devotee with the 
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Iig'jre of Jiigaanath. Aa th« biogiapKfrj or CHiiitattya D«va are 
generally arleat on the point, labtes litre ibeae cotild pass current 
in (he Vnisnava community and they have been long belicvied by 
iKc people, 

^ jayanaiida's Chaiianya-Mangal, which has been racenlly 
uneartlted in the shape of some old. manus* 
cript-copies of the wort by Babu Nagendra 
Nath Vasu, gives a version of Chaiianya's 
passing awny from the earth in a manner wh’ch vre may accept 
as hisEorically true. It is to!d by our author that in the month 
of Asurh (July) Chaitanya Deva, while leading a Sankbrana party 
in procession, fell into a trance and as lie proceeded leaning 
on a companion, his eyes streaming vdib tesis, and hts hands 
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upSlflfd io heav<ffi,H iviih a stniSe which made his face djvjfiety 
radiant, he was hurl in the fool by p brick, of which he wm 
lotftUy uticpnacious at ihe time On coming lo himsetf he feft 
illness with great pain in the fool and aaid to his compafiionQ» 
ihai after Iwo d^ys he would dif-. He caught fevet I hat day, 
which incieased and on Siinilay the 7di day of the waning nanoji* 
m the month of July^ 1^34, m about 3 p nu hi [cf* his mortal 
frame. 

This we find in Jayanancla"$ Chaiianya-MaagaL From 
A ^ Biven by Loehana Daa iti hlfi lite of 

Chailanyn—a subsequent work, we are fed to 
surmise that his body was itnmcditaieTy removed 
to the temple of Jagimnnlh in Puri and the priests made a grave 
for it it» the 6oar of ihc temple. They closed (he doors of the 
temple against all visitors,—aiaitanya’s immediate followers not 
excepted, while they were placing the body in it and repairing 
the floor after burial. The passing away of Chsitanya Deva was 
thus made a mystery by the Pandas, who now cam money from 
the credulous pilgrims by relating romantic stories about his 
dtsappeatonce and by pointing to the golden mark in the figure 
of Copmaih. which, they describe aa die mark of the passage by 
which CHaitanya Deva melted into the figure of that god, 
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JayaiiaiidA*s discloses some otKtf facts of 

jhe history of Bengal. It is relalcd In It« that 
^ A P.SC o) old Husain Shah, the Emperor of Gaur (1494 — 
1525 } heard of a prophecy in the land that the 
Brahmins of Navadvlpa would aubverl the Mualim power, 
eslahlish a Hindu kingdom and occupy Caur. The prophecy was 
Wi(dtty curreial and the cmpsrof was aiarmecl hy if, 19 ihe 

passage describittg the steps that he adopted to avert the eviU 

• ** By the emperor's orders the Brahmins were deprived ot 
their caste or klUed. Whenever a concli was soundci in “ 
emperor*B soldiers proceeded towards It at once and killed the 
inmates there and looted all property. If one was found wearing 
a H/alf on the forehead or the sacred thread he was bound iiand 
and foot. The temples were deslroyed and slirlnes were 
TheTulasi plants and the Asvatlha trees tsacred amongst ihe Hmdtw) 
were uprooted by hundreds. Bathing in the Ganges was prolubi^. 
Tlw aOicns of Navodvipa became alarmed for their lives, rhe 
MuKainmadans made the village of Ptiulya near Navadvlpa. iheir 
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atationBiid were detecinined to extirpate the Brahmins of Nava- 
dvipa. A false report had reached the Emperor of Gaur that the 
Brahmins of Navadvipa would oust the Mulutmmadana From the 
country; it was written in their sacred boohs and the ettizens oF 
Navadvipa w«c all expert archers. The emperor believed in 
this prophecy and he ordered a genera] devastation of Navadvipa■ 
Vaaudeva Sarvabhauina« son of Visorada, with his Family, 
removed to Orissa, leaving Bengal. The king of Utkala was then 
the illustrious F^lap Rudra, famous for his'valour iti war. He 
worshipped the great scholar of Navadvipa, presenting him with 
a golden throne. The brother of Sarv^hauma was Vidyava- 
chaspati, who remained in Gaur and their father Visarada 
proceeded to Benares, where he settled." 

It is further related that ihe emperor was afterwards 
convinced that the Brahmins of Navadvipa were innocent* He 
became remorseful and not only stopped all oppression but 
ordered the Hiodu temples that were damaged, to be repaired, 
From this time forward he was kind towards the Hindus. We 
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hav<s got rcJer^cea also in CHaitEttiya-CKaTilaniiJta lo Huaaio 
Shall'a dpprejslon of iht Hsnduf of Navadvipa and oilier plazas in 
the eaillM part of his reign. 13 ji the Brahmin farailica whose 
casic Was polluted by being loicsd to lake waiei from the hands 
of the Muhammadans stationed in the village of Pirulya lost theft 
status in Hindu society, and after mote than 
Th* Ptoulj-. hundred years* the Tagore families of 

Calcutta, who represent a class of Pirulya 
Brahmins, as they have been since called, have to a considerable 

extent regained tbeic social position. 

Jayananda gives a lisl of authors who bad wtiuen accounts 
of Chaitanya Deva's Ufa before him. amongst which the works of 
Paramanandapuri, Copal Basu and Gauri Das, mentioned by him, 
have not yet been recovered. We find it also mention.^ m his 
work that Govinda Das. a bUcksmith by caalc. foQowed 
CHaitanya Deva In his travels in Southern ludm. 


(d) Chai’lonyo-ChorHamrjfo by Krisna Das 

By far the greatest of the biographers of Chaitanya Deva,— 
one who by hia pure and lofty character, by 
isiV^O^" ™ unique scholarship and no less by his hoary 

old age commanded the greatest respect of tbc 

Vaisnava community of the period, was Krlatia Das Kavinij of 
jKamatpm in Burdwan. Born in 1517 of a poor Vaidya family, 
he was inured to hardships from his earliest 

.nl“!5.u.:«“sr; chiukood. h:. f.th« Bk=gi.,iK, u*d =n. 

a small pittance by following the ayocauon 
which belonged to his caste, Ois„ that of a physician. At his death 
Krisna Das was only b old. He Imd a brother Syam 

Das. 2 years his junior. Tlieii mother Sunanda could find no way 
to maintain herself and her two children. But an end soon came 
lo her care and anxieties; the hand of death took her away, only 
a few months after she had become a widow, and the poor children 
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wtxt plisboed in chafge oi bb re]gLiivc$. Krisiia Daj wad not 
much qared for and Kc gre^^ up Id be a tad ol 16 , not running 
wild such boys ate iLkeEy to become, but sober and quiet—a 
prey lo melancholia and occaBiuna] gloocn caused by the 
bereavemenls he l^ad suffered which weighed upon his sou). A 
follower of the saint Nityananda—Mjnaketana Ramdas by naine« 
paid a visit lo Jhamatpur ai thb lime. Hb preacbtfigs produced 
a deep effect upon Krisna Oas wbo now yearned for the religious 
life. Ramdas was^ however^ ireated, to ridicule by Syam Das^ 
the younger brother of our auihor wbo took the mallei sorely to 
heart, 

Minaketana had gone away^ hg| the dlsappoinlment caused 
in kxiana Daa^a mind by his brotherconducl^ togelher with the 
impTessions of a holy )ife left on tiitn by the devout Varansva, 
Ad«in made him give up the Idea of following any 

wordly pursuiis. It is said that at this lime 
Nityananda appeared to him in a dream and advised him lo go to 
the Vrinda groves and paas hie life there. The dream became a 
real force with him and he coutd not resist the cammand. He 
walked about 800 miles on foot* begging alma 

Cma lo VribfiliVAn £_ L ^ ^ i - i \ r - i 

*nd ice!c4 e>ib». autxsistence and arrived at Vnndavan, 

where the purify of bis life and Iiis hi 
character even as a boy mtcrested the sijt diBtinguished Gosvamb, 
the appostles of ikc Vaisnavs faith of that time, who vcjluntecrcd 
In take care of the young man's education« 

The beauty of the Vrinda groves * the scenes of which 
ate rendered ever sacred by iheir aBsoclation with Kiisnai 
added lo the austere fives of the apostles* Rupa, SanataTiai 
l ivB^ Gopal B halt a and the two Raghunaths and their great 
learning, all combined to make bsllitg impressions on 
Krlsnn Das, He became a ready and willing disctple of the 
six Gosvatnis and advanced rapidly in bis studies. Within a 
iJsMi ill (W*- “ he had become a profound Sanskrit 

scholar and had writlen two works of great 
meril in that language. His Govmda'^Lilainrlta ib a m^terpiece 
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oF poetry, and liU annatoltoris oi Krisna-Kartia- 
miita oltesl his great eruditioii.. He wrote Bctne 
small boob in Bengali, namely— Advaila-Sulia 


Karcho, SvaruPB-Varnana and Ragmoyl-Kana and in all of (l.ese 
Bengali treatiass occur occasional prose-passagea which may be 
laken-wiiK the exception of those in the Sunya Pumna of the 
9th century, aa some of the earliest spcamens of Bengal) piose, 

[i is worthwhile perhaps to point out that even the biographical 
notes of Govinda Das were written in poetry. When even 
arithmetic was composed in rhyme, how could biography he 
prose? 

A religious cehbaie and student all his life, practising the 
austerities of a Sannyasin,—he had reached the age of 79 
when a change came over him. He had never 
cared for earthly fame or glory.-his aim had 
when he™ TO been only to acquire sound scholarship in ihe 

theological lore of the Vaisnavas, and as an unassuming soul to 
quit his mortal frame in due dine and quietly pass into the 
heaven of his Krisna from the sacred banks ol the Jumna. But 
B herculean tesh came upon him in his old age unsolicited and 

he could not avoid it. i l J 

The Chaitanya-BKagavata of Vnndavan Das used (o be read 

in Vrindavan by the Holy men of tlie place every evening, and 
they felt that the last portion of Chailanya's life was not described 
in the work with that completcneM which the Vaisnava 
community required in a recognised biography. One evenly 
when Krisna Das sit in his cottage counting the beads of h>s 
Tosary—old and infirm as lie was and suffering from the varmus 
diseases which age brings on. a deputation of the Vaisnavas 
of the place, consisting of Govinda Cosvami, Jadavacharyya 
Gosvami, Bhugarbha Cosvami, ChaUanya Das, Kumudananda 
Chakravarri. KrUna Das CKaktavarii, Sivanunda Chakravaiti 
and of others, waited on the old scholar requesting him to 
undertake to write a life of Chailanya Deva. The hoary-headed 
Krisna Das pleaded his age and weakness, but they insUled on 
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his inidcrr&kins iKe wcfflt. At ihis momttil ihe priest oi the 
(einplc of OoviEidsji canic to him and presented Iiim with an 
Adc^hamalya ^ garland of flowers^a dgn of divine command* 
from the lemple* and the fc<tuesC made by the dcputatior) became 
Jjy this act of the priest inviolable as a refkgious iniunctioii. 
Kriana Deis liad no oilier altemalive than to take up the 'waik. 
He wtia helped by the materiala gjven him hy SridnSi Lokanalh 
Gofivamii Cjopal Bhalia and Raghunath Das Besides thts he 
received important help from tlte schohnly notes on ChaJianya^s 
life by iVturari Gupta and Svurupa-Danmn daT and from Oxaitanya- 
Bhagavata by Vrindavan DaSi and Chaitanya-Chandrodaya by 
Kavi J^amapiir^ Bui from these materials we can scarcely 
gain any idea of the vast erudition and extraordinary 
pams with which he assimihited and shaped all that came 
Ttir hands. 1 give in the foot notes ihe 

names of the Snnskrit works* ro which reference 
ifl made in the celebrated pages of CKaitanya- 
Charitamrita (lit*, the nectar of the life of Chtijta0ya)j as his 
great work is called. It is a monument of industry and 
scholarshtp and oi the dcvotioriA) features thal characterise 
ttf VaJsnavbm* Up to now no other Bengali work 

of such patienl and varied acholaisbip has been 
produced. But iKe language of ihe book displays nn uncouth 
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22. KtumH PuruiH. 

31. C4iuil FiiriiiLB, 

31 GduiwlyaTkhii^ 

23 . Novell PnnihAIA'f*. 

23, NrMEfiliiv P4rioii 
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Ifl. PvnXiti SlUrt 
29. Pit¥PVii|. 

34. Vfi4lB.g.dh.i. MuilitTd. 
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Aiimixture of the dialect of lower Bengal with that of llie upper 
pfovinces. The author had tong left his native (and> and hia 
own language had grown to be a curious medley of Hindi and 
Bengali. His profound achotaiship in SonakiU besides made Kim 
import high'sounding Sanskiil words into the mwtd language 
used in his work, and a student of Bengali must adinil that 
such import at ion did not add any beauty or gmee to his style. 
Words like 

and which display a 

peculiar fomiation of Sanskrit S'omcsos, together with a sprinkling 
of Hindi words such as and anti even of Urdu 

and all combined lo make the work an omnium 

gatherujri of heterogenous elemenlSt which Is far from being the 
graceful and elegant Bengali for which some of the Vaisnava 
works are noted The aulW was no skilled hand in writing 
Bengaiit but this does not deUnct, in any consideiabte degree 
from the unique merit which his work possesses and for which 
it has found a dtalingulsheLl and a permanent place tn the literature 
of the Bengali Vaisnavas, 

Chaitanya-ChaiitemiitB contains 15050 s/ol(osor “couplets 
and IS divided into three main fChandas or cantos,—the Adi, the 
Madhya and the Antya fvhands. The flrsl hhando contains 2500 
sloljos. the second t)050t and the third 6500. The poem discusaes 
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the view of iKe on Tcliffion l(*aTnedIy, wilh profuee 

quotations from Saiwltfit texts- The doctrines of CKaitanya Deva 
arc explained etaboiately and one unacquainted with the 
dbeouraes of the six Schools of Indian 
Pliilosophy cannot follow the ereal Bengali 
work properly 4 Tlrcie are very^ few Bengalis 
within our knowledge who can inteiprel the schoWly expOBilions 
of the author aright. With the lay Vaisnavus, however, the great 
attraction of the book lies in its delineation of Chaitanya's last 
days. The stoka> that he recited, his religious ecstasies display■■ 
iug the highest poetic flights,— which at times made hira appear 
_ , , , like a mad man and at others like a heavenly 

ChAifmny^, h^i spiriL and not unoften as a ^cat scbomi whose 

sparhling diBcour$<fS IiBiencd to wilK rapt 

flItentioD by tli« multitude — all have been graphically described m 
this masterly work ol Kriana Daa Ka%^a}. The last portion o^ 
Cbaitanya^s life as told by Krima Das fihows Kow CDd-vittcn 
became more and mote frequent with him till the cmatiateci body 
could bear these Irances no longer,—how the sight of a flower* a 
ripple on the sea, a Iree, or a cloud would throw him into a 
rapture, and he would shed tears of ioy sealing Cod tn them, and 
stand tinconsdous wilh his hands uplifted tow'ards heaven for 
hours together—^how iJie songs of Jayadeva sung hy a Vaisnava 
maiden Id the Puti templeg made him run [ike a mad mBn, his 
feet pierced by thorns and rlropping blood, and how in an 
unconscious state he carried to his home by Kls foUoweia- 
Sometimes for a w'Kole night he w^otild sing the songs of Jayadeva, 
Vidyapad and CKandidas explaining as he sang—lhe relation of 
the soul to God referred to in these songs* Thoughts of the 
mattCT-of-iact w^orld scarcely occuned to him. He had not visited 
his poor mother 5achi Devi and hia devoted wife Visnupiiya ever 
ilnce he tonk the Sannyaain's vow and had never visited hts dear 
motherland of Navadvipa^ The people of that place came to 
Puri frequently to have a night of one wHom iKey named 
Navadvipa^Chandra or the tnoon of Nnvadvipa^ He would 
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Lajii 

mcAh^, 


occAsionally send cncsaages to his bo'caved mother, saying that 
he WM %vel!, and that she should not feel 
any anxkiy on hia euccounl* In the laal year 
of his life he sent ihe following message 
•"O mother, at a time when I should have ministered to 
your comfortSf I took the vow of a Sannyasio, I turned mad and 
committed a great sin; pray forgive roe, for I am your child and 
am alwnyfi hoUDd fo obey you/^ 

But this was only a fleeting idea^ The God~vJsioin came 
upon him again and he fell into a trance immediately after 
delivering the message. 

[ c^uoie below a small passage from Chmlanya-’Charsianirila 
in which the author points out the distinction beiween the love of 
God and earthly passions. 

t ** Kama—“cartKly pasaion (lit. deahe) and Preina (love)' are 
two different things. One Is pure gold and the 
other—iron* Wlien a naan seeks an ohject for 
the satisfaction of hi a o^vn desire * he is said to be pronipted by 
Kama» but one inspired by a desire to fulfil ihe will of God, acts 
under Prema or lovCv Kama makes a man seek his own pleasure 
but Prema makes him do thing* in which God delights. The 
idea of Satisfying people by pandering to their wtehe* ( 


Kama End Pireeui. 
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the mmistetlng to the passtona that Have theii origin in one's ovm 
body ( }, iHe fulfil I i tig of iHe commands enpinttl in ihe 

Vedaa ( )t wordly pureutU ( ), feelings of sHfime, of 

physical pleasure and of persona! gratification,—ailention to 
iovtalable cusiom and attachment fat one's kith and kin—all these 
should be given up. and Cud alone should he adored. Friends 
and relations ivtll be against sucli a man, hut he should forsake 
all for the sake of God. When one has attained this stage, a 
true devotion for God may he said to have sprung up in him 1— 
his life becomes I ike a white cloth without stain. So the difference 
between Kama and Prema is great, Kama or desire is daikticss 
impenetrable, which does not allow us to see beyond self, aorl 
Prema (love) is the glorious sun which illuimnates the truths of 
ihe whole universe.*’ 

In describing Chaitanya Deva’s visit to Vtindavan the 
scholarly author displays poetic emotion. He writes 


ta 


On seeing Cbaitanya, the very trees and creepers of the 
Vrinda groves burst into blossom and shed 
tears of foy in the dews that fell from iheir 
leaves. Their boughs gently touched the feet 
of Chaitanya with ihetr tribute of flowers and fruits, and 
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looked ^ if iHey welcomed a friend with gifts, Chaitanya 
in an ecstasy of bve embraced each liec and creeper and by the 
silent prayers of his soul dedicated (he flowers and fruits to 
Krisna,*" 

_ . . On completing his work In 1615 after nine 

iw. yeara oi unrcroilting toll, Kriana Uaa writes :— 

" It is foolish to assnl that 1 am wriiing this book by my 
own power ; my body is like an inert logt 1 am old^ docripit, 
blind and deaf; my hand trembles aa I write, and I have no 
power to hold to my own ideas; I am suffering from vsrious 
diseases, and cannot move or sit properly* 

He wa* 97 years old nl (he time. The MS., however, was 
ready and along with Other works of the six 
Th. »r.«k end. Gosvamie was sent to Bengal for circulation. 
The MSS, were being carried in a bullock cart and Srinivas—one 
of the latter’day Vaisnava wortKies—was in charge of this, under 
escort of several armed men from Vrindavan. Wlien after some 
days, th^ reached Vanavisnupur in the district of Bankuia, they 
met a man who made enquiritt as to what was being tamed in 
the cart. The guard said, “ it was treasure ; for indeed in thdr 
eyes these valuable works were a treasure* The news was earned 
to Raja Vira Hamvira of Vanavisnupur by the spy aa the enquirer 
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was* The Raja had a atroog party of rqbljera under him v^ho 
carded on depredaKions in the nelghbourtiig coirntfieSi In the 
night tliey beat the gnardsi and looted the cast and dbappeattih 

Sruriivas, in whose charge the valuable MSS^ were* sotcly 
dismayed at this event p itiatmilty sent a messenger to Vnndavan 
whh the news- No copies of the MSS. wefe left therCi and this 
meant the loss of the labouiB of the renowned echolais of so many 
years. The death of Krbnn Das is lima des<^be>d Jh a work 
named Vivarta Vilas * — 

* The news reached Raghunath and ICxtsna Das and both 
of them fell to the ground and began to lam^L aloud.. Old and 
inihm Krlana Das could not stand the shock; he could not rise 
from the ground and while in this condition passed away in giea! 
sorrow/* 

The wc^k was Bubawjuendy leoovesred, howcv«, and nerw 
enjoys the highest popularity in the Vaisnava community. Pity 
ihnt Icamed author met so tragic a death, in his despah of its 
being ever recotrexed. The high esteem r in which live book is 
Tl» npuUrhv ai held by the Vaisnavos, is evidenced by the 
following lemaiks of the late veteran Vaienava 
Pandit Haradhan Dana BKaktuudlvi of Vadanganj (Disl, Hoogldy}, 
The day 1 consid^ as wasted, in which I have not read a 
chapter of this book.' 

Referring to the author's unfortunate death, the Pandit 
wnies ; — 

* I cannot Telate the story of Krisna Daa's death. One 
ought not to wnle about anything so sad. If 1 attempt to do so, 
my heart breaks." 
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(e) Ch^uianya'Mangat by Lcchan Das 

Wc shall here touch upoa onothef hiogtaphy of Chailaoya 
Oeva which otao enjoys a great pspulartly. U is the Chaitanya- 
Ljoctuu Tu n Mangal by Tiilochan Das commonly fcnoxvn as 
1S2J A.D. Lochan Das, Lochan Das was Ijorn in f 523 

A.D. at Ko^ram, a village 30 miles to the ntn-th of Burtlwan an4 
10 miles from Guskharo. a station on the East Indian Railway, 
He was a Valdya hy caste. His father's name was Kamalakar 
Das, Narahari Oas of Srikhaitda. one of the most noted followers 
and friends of Chaitanya, was the religious preceptor of Lochan 
Oas, In the brief aulobiographical account he gives of himself 
in hla CKnItan ya-Mangat and also la another work namedl 
Durlabha Sar, he writes : — 

*'On both my father's and mother's side I was the only 
male child. My maternal grand*father was without any male 
heh, and I had no brother. Whetcever I Happened to stay ! was 
treated with great indulgence. In fact, I was 
Aui «Aiot«pt.ic.t gj^iled. None could succeed in 

giving me lessons. Thanks be to my matemat 
grandfather Purusolloma Gupta, a man of high chatacier who 
gave me sound ihrashingi and at last succeeded in leacKing me 
the alphabet,"^ 

Lochan Das's Chaitanya-Mangal has half the bulk of 
Vrindavan Das's Chailanya»BhagavalUi It does not claim 

the aulhorily of a reliable biography. The 

Vaisnavas love the work because was 

a fine poet; his work is more a creation of 
fanev than an historically accredited account of Chaitanya s life, 

nstffl ^rsnrcr? *138 1 
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There aic professiQnai parties of singers who smg the whoEe of 
Qiaifanya'Manga 1 and peopEe ddight in (Is high-flown poetry. 
1 quote a passage bcEow from this hook. The author isdescrihing 
a converaatiDn of Chaitonya Deva with hie wife Visnupriya on 
the cw of }u3 tuntin^ Sannyasin^ li is doubtful if th^ sioit^l 
character of Chaitanya b consbtent M^hh the feelings aUributed 
lo him in the passage but tt docs credit to our author as a piece 
of emoHcmat poetry. 

*** Near Chaitanya*9 feel sal Visnupriya sighing deeply and 
looking al him \rith tearful eyes* She placed 
dear feel of her lord on her bieaal and 
bound them in a loving em^ace vdlK her aims 
that were like gentle creepers* Slie wept till her sari was wet with 
her tears. Cbaiianya awoke with a atari and asked^ * Why should 
you be weeping beloved ? Tell me the reason * He fondly 
loucbed lier chin wilh his right hand and with siveel words asked 
her agam and again the cause of her sorrow. Visnupriya did 
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QOt reply. bu1 continued weeping in » manner that would lend 
ihe heart to behold. Her mind was burning with anguish and 
her body lay Inert while her eyes ahed tears. She h^ hi» feet 
with her hands and ailentiy wept in *pltc of the qucatioM of her 
lord. Chaltaiiya, who knew the lender ways of love, wiped her 
eyea with the edge of hlfl dhafi and began to speak hind and 
sweet words to her—^vords which would mahe even a stone to 
bloisom, and which aaluraliy appealed lo an emotional nature. 
As Chatlanya Deva seemed so aolidlious. Visnuprlya with her 
face bsaudful lihe the moon, said softly in a voice choked with 
tears. * O Lord of my soul, pbee your dear hand on my head and 
sjy if it is true that you will become a Sannyasin. When 1 hear 
of ii, my heart is likely to break for pain. 1 shall enter the hre, 
Omy LSid, if the report is true. This my life, my youth, my 
dress, my ornaments—ail I prize for your sake. If you forsake 
me why should t hear this wretched life! My Itoait bums as 
with a firy poison When I hear this report. Who Is there. 
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f a htishand Ufet you. | have 
^^hed the dear hope lhat thia youth ol should be apent 
^ your service. Ah miserable am 1 ] The iKing that pains 

d orh^^f k Through the 

tovetseLrt i how will they 

wither wm you BO, O Lord? For a slight exertion, y;^ fo« 
Kh IS like the moon, perspires; how ^viU you wander as a 

rr^ and the rain of the hot 

weather, both of which are quite unbearable? 1 do not prize 
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anything above these dear (eet ; where wilJ you leave roe and in 
whose care ? You will f oreahe home to be a Sannyasin; it la my 
wretched self that forms that chief bandage of your home, from 
whiid) you wish to free yourself. No needj O LA>rdf to forsake 
home for me. For your least happiness, I would gladly put an 
end to my life with poison, so that you laight stay at home and 
be happy there-*' 

Loebon Das died in 1589 at the age of sixlysix. Besides 
Cba 3 tanya''Mangal he had wrilteii a Bengali 
work named Darlebbasar, and composed s 
number of very elegant songs. In the village 
of Kankda neat Kogtam (l-ocban's native village) the MS. of 
Chaiianya-Mangal in the handwriting of Lochan Das is still 
preserved in the house of one Ram Krishita Cbakravatti who 
is a professional singer of Chaitanya-Mangal, 


(f) Brief accounts of l^aisnaua efeooiees 

There are numerous other works in which the incidents of 
Chaitanya Deva's life are described, it should be stated here 
that notices of Sanskrit books, suck as Chaitanya-Chandrodaya by 
Kavi Kamapur, Karcha by Murari Gupta and other worb 
dealing with the Ufa of Chaitanya Deva do not fall within the 
scDp^ of die present treatIse* 

Besides Chaitanya Diva, but inseparably ossocialcd with 
him, were Nltyananda and Advaitacharyya, two great recognised 
apostles of the Vaianavo faith of whom we 
Nitruunila t»otn already spoken. Nityananda was hom 

^ at Ekchaka in 1473 A D. and Advaiiacharyya 

wa>« grandson of Naraamha. the prime mmtsler of Raja Ganesa, 
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This Raj« is said to hav= killed the Muhammadar* emperpx. and 
gamed the dtrone of Gaur for himself (he counsel of Kis 
prime minister. Advaiias father. Kuvera Pandit 
was ortginally an inhabitant nf Sylhel and had 
latterly settled ai Santipnt. Advaitachaiyya 
ua5 born in N34, and lived to a hoary old age dll i 557, 

Accounts of Nityanandi are to he found in almost all the 

.wt of «bc Vaisnavas. His 

NH7«-nd,. grandfather's name was Sundaia Malla. his 

_ father's name Harai Ojha. This aposde Ixad 

r J^avi-two sisters: they were 

^ughtets of Suryya Das Sarket. an inhabitant of Saligram near 
Amb.kanagar in (he district of Burdwan. The Vaisnava singers 
are never w«ry of singing songs in praise of Nityanaoda, In 

ZLt J: r'l following two tines 

which embody hneHy the main traits of his charecier. 

Without pride, and ever content,— he 

moves about the city. 

The name of Advailachaiyya was Kamelakar Chakravarti— 

BUtr-aku. being his title, which indicates 

Ad„,t«:h.,„a. that he was a sound scholar in the Vedanta 

O^K^^b^Govlt'drotL'*'' 

*«y Irndjorns pa,™. Hi, flowing hnit ™d 

b^d g„y „„h „ge. Hi, long b.«d (nil, down 1. *; 

.Vdvniui Sit. Devi, a l.dy i,„ . 

Wc have secured the following works on his life, 
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(I) The eacV AJvaiUchaiyya or the Baiya Lila Sutra 

by Ktiw Da. of Loura m Syihet. The author Waa a con- 
tcinpoiaiy of Advaitodwryya. 

12) Advaita-Mjugal by Syam Das. This work waa wnllen 
about a century after Advaitachaiyya a death* 

(3) Advaita-Prakas by ban Nagar (bom in N92 A.D,)* 
Prakaa was completed by him in hia aevenlieib year, m the year 
(561. The book containfl 5.400 liiiM. 

(4) AJ^aita^Moa^al by Hm CKaran Daa. This btiok was 
writlea imm.-imtely after the death of Advaitachafyya by the 
autlioi. who was a disciple of the apoatlc. It is a voluminous 
book containing 23 chapters. 

(5) Advaita-Vdas by Naiahari Das. Thia work was tvnttcn 
in the latter part of the 17th ceniury. 

The line of princely ascetics has not yet been broken in 
India* Ages after the great Buddha had left 
rkc p T i D C * ‘' his father’s palace at Kapllavaalu, Raia Gopi- 
**’'^'* chand of Bengal in the 12th centuiy look the 

ascetic s bowl in hand and renounced hU capital where bis two 
beautiful queens Adana and Paiuna bemoaned tlreri lot* Raja 
Goplchandra, a great prince and the banJsotnesl young man of 
his age,—hsedeJ the enjoyments of life, but wandered 

through forests and dales eiposing himself lo unheard-of 
hardships, for ihe sake of reUgion. The situation involved a 
certain pathos the memory of which is still preserved b poems, 
to bs found in all p=.fts of India, When the mo^h retumid 
home still an ascetic after twelve years, the beggar's bowl still b 
his hand and unrecognised even by his devoted queens, they 
set on a bulldog to drive out one who appeared 
CBpkhtflJ. ^ ^ intruder bto the paUce. but the bulldog 

instantly recognised his old master, and foiling at his feel began 
to W 4 | his tall and lick them fondly : the royal elephant was sent 
to trample him under Foot, but the depKanl bent Its head and 
moved his proboacles in fond joy at meetbg the king. The 
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now believed thaL it waa Gopkhaiid^ ihc king* who had 
returned^ Al! thia we find in Manik Chanclra Rajar gon aboul 
which we have wrillen tn an earner chapter,. 

W ilh the advent of Chaitanya Deva and under tlie noble 
eumple of hia aaceticiam. princes and rich men came forward to 
imdefgo ^ctiBces for the sake pF religion. Alt ranks of society 
came to realise the vanity oi human w^kKes, jhe liansitoriiies^ oF 
life and I he glotiom power of faith* We hud many promiiiLent 
Ninwn^m inalancea of princely ascetica^ among whom %ve 

may name Narottam Daa. son and heir of 
Raja Kriona Chandra Dali a of Sriklteturii who left hia vast 
Wealth and his palacej when only a lad of sixteen and walked 
on fool to Vrindavajii He lived there a life of piety and devotion 
which lights up the sky of ihe VaSsnava commmiily immediately 
after the halo of Ciraitanya Deva*s personality has passed away 
from it* Narottam a life is described by Narahaii Chakiavarth in 
his famous W’ork Naiollara-Vilas. Though only a Kayasthei by 
birth I hia induence ivss so gieat tlmt many good Brahmins like 
Ganga Narayan Chakravarti became his willing disci pi es^ and 
acknowledged him as their spiritual head* An interesting meident 
is de^bed about him in the Naroltani-Vilas* The Raja oi 
Pakvapalli was approached by the orthodox Brahmin community 
with an application p that Narottam, the Prince of Khcluri, who 
had turned Sannyasin> was breaking caaie by lukiog Biahtnms 
as his disciples while he himself wm a Sudm* Tlicy requested 
the Raja to inflict a severe piiaiiilxtnen.i on Natotiam for this 
impeltinence. The Raja sent a message to Narotlam^ asking him 
how it waa that a man of such piety as he was reputed to be, 
could violate the injunctions of the Saaiiaa* Naroltam sent a 
reply to the efleci thst there was noth mg in the Sastras^ rightly 
interpreted, \o uphold or support the views of the Brahmins and 
dial he was Willing to boll a public discussion with ihose who 
cnierLamed ihe conlrary opinion* If hvs aigumenfs failed and he 
was convinced of his error he would accept the orthodox view of 
milters and regulate his life accordingly. The Raia of Pakvapalli 
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marched with a Hosl of scKdI 013 lo Nauottain, and in the 

meantime Ganganarayan Chakravarty, his discJpl«, and Ram 
Chondta Kaviraj,* hb friend, contrived a device: one disguised 
fiimaeh as a potter, and the other as a seller of bstelB: they 
opened amall shops on the road along which the Raja was to 
pasu, Hb men came to purcliase betels and pitchers from the 
ff h opA and they a poke to them In Sanskrit. This amazed the 
servants and they cairied vroid to the Raja that potters and betel- 
seilers spoke in Sanskrit in that part of titc country. The news 
Interested the Pandits, who immediately went to the spot, and 
being accosted in Sanskrit, were led into a controversial discussion 
in which the Rajsb staff of Pandits, who had brought a cartful 
of MSS. to prove their point, were completely beaten. They 
afterwards came to know that one was a dbciple and the other a 
friend of Naroltam. Their arguments, however, produced so 
great an impression on the Raja and his scholars that they became 
disciples of Narottam then and there, Naroltam, though 
belonging to the tCayastha caste, was called Thakur, a title 
generally applied in Bengal to Brahmins only. 

Another princely ascetic of this age was Raghunath, 
Accounts of his life are to be found more or leas in al] the 
biographical works of the Vaboavns, Raghu- 
Wrn'^rw A.l> ‘ Govaidhon Das 

of Satgaon and was bom in 1498 A.D, Hb 
father's income from landed property amounted to 20 lakhs of 
rupees a year, out of which he had to pay 12 lakhs as revenue 
to (he Muhammadan Government. The heir-apparent to a 
property yielding fl lakhs of rupees a year b diose days was 
no ordinary man, and Roghunath was naturally brought up in 
the midst of pomp and luxury, and in a style bclitimg hb high 
rank. While he %vas yei a boy. Haridas, the veteran Vabnava 
devotee and follower of Chaitanyot paid a vbit to Satgaon and 
as young Raghunath saw the great saint, the vision of a higher 
life passed before him. I he impression made on Kb mind was 
so great that he conceived an abhorrence lor wealth and ejailhly 
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bJoit even at iKat early age, While b ihk stale of mind a 
further change cams over his spirit no m«lmg ChaJlanya at 
Saniipur—his eyea overflowing with tears of joy and a divbe 
ecstasy moving hia beautiful frame as he spoke of the love of God 
bitore thousands of men and women assembled there to hear him. 
Raghunath felt as If the portals of Heaven fiad been flung open 
to him and d was then that the world finally lost its charms for 
him. His parents were alarmed to find in the boy a growing 
tendency towards Sunnyesa and found a very beautiful bride for 
him. Besides, they imposed great restrictions on his habits and 
movemrnts; but nothing availed. Raghunathb mind was 
fixed on the feet of Chaitanya, and night and day be thouglit bow 
best he could bresk the fetters dial bound him tn the world and 
jam the great master. He studied religious books with great 
devotion and spent five years in a sort of spiritual agony which 
rnade him pale and emaciated.--it was the struggle of the bird in 
the cage that pants for the tree air, By this time Chaitanya had 
agam come to Santipur, People flocked from all parts of Bengal 
to have a sight of the great devotee who was already recognbed 
in many circles as an incarnation of Visnu. Raghiinatb in deep 
distress threw himself at the feet of his parents and besought them 
with tearful eyes to grant him leave to see the god-like man. He 
said that he wodd die of grief if permission were witheld, They 
could not resbt his pathetic appeal and widt a strong escort sent 
him to SaniipuT. There the boy lay at (he feel of Chaitanya, 
unable to utter a word, sighing and sobbing like a maiden In love. 
Chaitanya's attitude towards him was severe even to rudeness. 
He admon«shed the young man for his resolution to renounce the 
wofld prematurely. "Go back borne.'’ he said, "for you 
have duiies lock where the Lord has placed you. and it would 
^ a am to ovoid them ; be not too much altached to the worldly 
life, but consider yourself as serving ihe will of (he Lord, and if 
m couxM of lime ihexe comes to' you a fitness to renounce tbe 
wmld by His grace, there will be no tension oi strain in your 
e oris to attain that end. It wilt then be a perfectly natural 
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oiiii easy matter, as when the fruit is ripe, it falls to ihc ground 
of itself.” 

Raghunath obeyed the great maatcr and came back to his 
father's place< Fur a few years he lived like an ordinary man 
doing the duties of domestic Itfe^pursuing tus studies with zeal, 
apparently contented in spirit. But it was to him a course of 
preparation for final renunciation —tor joining that great family of 
sa ally men, who leaving the narrow environment of the doniest!c 
life had elected the good cf ihe world to be their principal aim in 
life. Witen barely twenty. His mind was finally hxed, and he 
began to show a restless desire to leave home, wJiich again caused 
great anxiety to his parents. Raghunath at this stage of hie life 
slept in the outer courtyard, and could by no means be persuaded 
to visit his %nfe. Nityananda, the most revered of the Vaisnava 
devotees next to Chaitarxya, paid a visit to Panihati at tliis time 
and ihilher Raghunalh went to see him. After this meeting his 
restlessness and yearning increased tenfold. 

hfls mother proposed to secure hira» by binding Kim hand 
and foot with rope so lltal be might not move from the palace. 
Covardhan Das, His father, replied-—"Great riches, a peerless 
wife and all the glories of the earth could not bind him, and do 
you think a tope can do so?—Such a suggestion is very foolish.' 
Yet the guards and sentinels kept watch over him. Il was the 
story of Buddlia over again. He made his escape one night and 
walked all the distance to Puri to meet Chaitonya. It took him 
12 days to reach that place. The hardships of the journey were 
great, as he went barefooted, living on Emit and on the scanty 
food that chance brought Kim and resigning himself al^olutely 
to the will of the Lord. Chaitanya saw in the face of the young 
Sannyas) that his renunciation was complete and embraced him 
m an ecstasy of joy, 
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The hardahips undergone by RaghunatK while practising 
life-long HSCeUcism have scarcely a parallel m history. He uswl 
to sleep 4 danilas {or a little more than an hour and a hall) by 
day and night,—took a handful of refuse rice—the mofioprasoJ 
that used to be thrown away in the compound — only once a day 
and lived upon iu He wore rags and slept under the sky. His 
father occasionally sent large sums of money to hu friends at Puri 
to minista to his comfort but he did not allow a single couirt 
to be spent on that account. This ascetic, whose whole life was 
one of austerilicB and holy comemplation, was cheerful and gay 
in spirit, and hb pjety was so great that though a Kayaatha by 
birth he was reckoned as one of the six Gosvamis, whose words 
cany authority and precedence in the Vaisnava code compilEd 
for the regulation of thM commumly. The other five Gosvamis 
were, of comae, BraKniins, He wrote 29 works in Sanskrit and 
composed many ballads besides—the theme of which was either 
Gauranga Deva or the love of Radhn for Krisna. 

Next may be mentioned Rupa and -Sanaiana, the two brothers 
Rutu luifl SuiAiattA miniBlers of the Court of Husain Shah- 

They were immen^ly rich, and possessed of 
great administralive povvers, which were recognised by the emperor, 
who trusted them with important funettons. But they felt the 
irresistible attraction of ChaiUnya Deva‘a personality, and rcnoiiO' 
ced the court and their homes with all their sweet bonds, took 
the vows of Sannyasins, and Joined Chaitanya Deva, Rupa and 
Sanataoa trace their descent from Bipra Ray, a Raja of Camat. 
They wac requited by Chaitanya Deva to pass their Uvea in 
Vrindavan, conducting religious j^ludies and practising the austeri' 
ties of the religious life. Wc find descriptions of their great 
scholarship and piety and of the austerities they practised, inci* 
dentally in many biographical works of the Vaisnavas—chieBy 
In the first chapter of I he Bhaktiratnakara by Narahari Chakravarty, 
They wrote in Sanskrit: so their works do noi fall within the 
scope of our subject. 'Die Sanskrit works written by Rupa. 
Sanatana and their nephew Jiva Gosvami form by far the beat 
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port ion of the Sanskrit literature belonging to the Bengali 
Vatsnavas.* 

Sanatana was born in 1484 A.D. and died in 1558. Rupa 
was bo*n in 1490 and died in 1563, Of the olhs great Vaisnava 
devotees Srinivas Acharyya, who was only a boy when Chal' 
tanya Deva passed away, deserves prominent notice. He was 
a son of Gangadhara Chakravarli, an inhabitant of the village of 
Chakhandi on the Canges. Hts mother Laksmi Priya came 
from JajSgraTn. In the early part of his life Srintvas was noted 
for his handsome appearance, for bis great devotion and for 
his scholarship. It is said that Chaitanya Deva prophesied his 
advent. One incident in his life interests ua greatly, We have 
already stated that Srlnivas was placed in charge of the valuable 
M5S written by the great Vaisnava devotees who lived at 
Vrindavan, and which wore sent to Bengal for circulation. We 
have also stated how the ivorks were looted en ron/e by the robber 
employed by Vira Hrmvira, Raja of Vanavisnupur, 

The loss of the precious MSS written through years of un* 
remitting toil by the great Vaisnava worthies in Vrindavan, and 
of which no copy was left with the authors, filled Srinlvas's 
mind with an ovtr whelm log grief and well It might, ffflr we have 
already related how the news of this loss proved fata! to old 
Krisna Das Kaviiaj. A vigorous search was carried on throughout 
the whole night. But it gave him no clue whatsoever to trace 
the lost possessions. When iha day da^vned, pale and eshausted, 
Srinivas thought that before he left the place he should apply 

* B&nDtAnA wfoEE KnniVAtblrt on K*iib^tJcii-VlW v^htrth hr cdtfrd 'The Dik Fz^dmimn* 
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10 [^ja Vila Hamvira for help, aitice the robbery had been perpe¬ 
trate:! in hla doromionr. This prince, as 1 have already said, 
had in his employment a set of robb^ who carried on depreda- 
lIoos secretly undet his Tnmuctlons and had done to the 
Vaianavas what seemed to be an irreparable imBclnef, la the 
m^rniog^ Srinivas asked for an interview and was immedtately 
admitted into the Court. The CoLirt Pandit was expiainiog 
the Bhagavata,—the great work of the Vaisnavas, to the Raja 
and his suite, when Srinivas entered the halt. He was atthed b 
the yellow ropes of an ascetic, thesaaed garland of Ttdcist hung 
round his neck, and his handsome face, radiant with intelligence 
and spirituality, at once made an impression on the Raja and his 
people. They bowed down, knowing him to be a Brahmin and 
^int and asked him what made him seek an interview 
with the Raja. Srinivas replied, “As the Bhagavala is 
being read I shall not interrupt you. Only let the reading 
of the holy book be finished, aod then I shall proceed 
to tell what I have to say," He kept standing in the 
hall patiently in the attitude of prayer and would not sit down 
while Bhagavata was being read; nor did he betray the emotion 
that trouhled his soul while listening to the recitation of 
with true devotion. His piety was to be seen on his face. 
When the reading was over, the Court Pandit Vyasacharyya said 
to him, “Revered sir, you seem to be a devout Vaienavu, If it is 
not disagreeable to you, wit] you kindly read and explain some 
passages from this text for our enlightenment >“ He quietly 
responded lo the call, and sitting in the midst of the assembly, 
made a short speech on the spirit of the Bhagavala. His mind was 
idready full of sadness and with his sonorous voice ringing with 
feeling, he delivered his disquisition on the great work, ahowing 
a masterly grasp of the subject, and a power of oratory which 
seemed to them really wonderfot. Tlve whole Court was moved at 
the words which fell from hia lips —hla voice almoli chocked with 
devotional sentiment; they wept and saw through thdr tears the 
semtly man who seemed as a god to them. Even Vira Hamvira, 
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though a notoctous dacoit to the gutse of a Ra|a, could not resist 
iheteo JcK oppsal, and every one prcseot, includiog the Court 
Pandit hiniseif» fell at Srinivas’s feet and asked to be made his 
disciple. The Raja and his people ware thus converted to the 
Vaisnava faith on the spot and Srioivas was adcnowledged their 
spiritual head. In the evening Srinivas sought the Raja again, 
and told him, with voice chocked with tears, that unless the Mss. 
looted within his territory, were recovered, he could not think of 
continuing to live; the works of the Gosvainls he held dearer 
than his own life: tbs blame of the great loss would be upon him, 
as he was in charge of the manuscripts, and ibis thought alone 
was suSBcient to make his life miserable. The Raja iivas taken 
ahack hy this story. He fell at the feet of Srinivas and with 
tears of remone, craved a thousand pardons, confesssing that he 
had himself been at the root of thb great crime. He now had 
theM^, brought from his treasury, and Srinivas was delighted 
to see them again. Alas for poor fCrisna Dos Kavirej. he had 
died of a broken heart for a loss which was so soon to be repaired 
in so strange n manner t Raja Vira Hamvira, filled with remorse 
for his act, placed his whole property at the disposal of the 
Vaisnavas, and himself lived as a poor servant of the great 
masters- We have several beautiful songs in Bengali ahoul Krisna 
and Radha. which were composed by the Raja end quoted by 
Narahari Das in his Bhaktiratnakaia. 

But we cannot say that Srinivas remain^ the same spiritual 
man after taking a Raja as his disciple. He married two wives, 
enjoyed the vast property presented to him by the Raja, and lived 
a life of comfort totally inconsistent vvith asceticism. In the Premo- 
vDas by Nityananda we find the following account of Srinivas. 
Manohar Das, a native of Vanavisnupur. was relating ihe inci¬ 
dents of Srinivas's life of Copal Bhatta, one of the six gresi 
Vaisnava masters, and a follower of Chuilanj’a. Manohar Daa 
said*' My native village is 24 miles frem Visnupur. I live 
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within llie jurisdiction of Raja Vira Hamviia* We are all happy 
under his rule* The Raja is a disciple and a true servant of 
Srintvas Achsfyya. His couriiers are ail good men. We tiave 
Vyasacharyya anno igit them. Srinivas AcUaryya lives in the 
town. The Raja has pressoted him with several villages and 
other properlies> Achaiyya Prabhu (Srinlvas) . manied in April 
last. Manohar then went to say many things in praise of 
Srlnivas. But Gopsl Bhalta remained slteni for sometimet and 
at last said again and agaioj "Oh, he is lost! Oh, he is lost I" 

In the Valsnsva community there were still pious men whose 
lives were pure gold without any alloy of worldliness,—nnen who 
shunned filthy lucre and all the other attractions of the world, 
remamlng true to God for evermore. 

We shall here notice hricHy some other Vaisnava devotees< 
Some V*i<Rav« whose lives arc included in the biographical 
literature of the Vaisnavas. 

1. Haii Das—a Muhammadan. Because of hta acccpling 
the Vaisnava faith under Chaiunya Deva* influence he was 
Kilt carried by the orders of a Muhammadan Magis~ 

trate to 22 diflerent public places in each of 
which he was mercilessly whipped till they thought he was dead. 
He did not disown his faith in spite of this paaecution. Hari Das 
survived this fierce punishment and was not again molested but 
the wily Magisirate had recourse to a stratagem. Seated in a 
small hut Hari Das ustid to pray to God and recite His name for 
the whole night. A beautiful young woman dressed in the finest 
apparel was privately employed to tempt him. She called on him 
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in tht. evening, when (he cievoice sal all alone, absorbed in prayer 
and said lo him wilh smiles, (liat ehs desired «o be Kifi companion; 
having bjen attracisd by his pious life* she felt a great admiralion 
for him, and would bs glad lobe allowed ihe opportunity of 
talking with him fsr a while fresly to her heart's content. The 
devotee said he would fulfil all she mighl want of hltn after saying 
his prayers- Then* for the whole nigbl, he sat motionless as a 
statue, praying and cKuniing softly ihe name of God- Nor had 
the woman again th: courage to speak of disturb the course of Ida 
devotion; and when the day dawned, and crowds of people 
assembled there, she had to depart. The nest day she again 
sought an opportunity to lead the saint into conversation, and was 
again disappointed in the same way. But when the third day 
passed in the same way. the example of this great life and its 
living faith could nol be resisted, and she had her head shaved, 
and became a Vaisnava convert, abandoning all her evil 
Hari Daa was horn in Budhan in Rarh Desa and died at FWi m 
1534 shortly after Chattanya Deva had passed away. 

2, Syamananda belonged to the Sat go pa caste. His father 
was Kriana Mandal and his mother 
W»T.and. JDui-ita, Syamananda is known by different 

names such as *Kiiana Das/ 'Dukhi* and ^Dukhini/ Many of 
theaongson Radfia and KriBiia. which he complied, appeared 
under the last of hii names in the Padakalpataru and Padahalpa- 


latika^ Syamananda^s worthy dimple Rasik Muftun cairled the 
work of propagating the VaLsnava faith lo Orissa, and full des* 
cription of the manner In which this work was conducted* will be 
found in a work called Rasik-Mangal by Gopl VallabK Das* 
The Maharaja of M^yurbhanj and ollter chiefs of Orissa* who 
profess the Vaisnava fas?h, acknowledge the dcsceticlanta of 
Raaik Murati as their spiritual directors- 

Accounts of the h^es of (f) Gadadhara *t 514 A-0«Jf 

u«,. »■> ® of LtdJhn«n 

■■±1 UiUfl horn in 1481 A*D-i (3) or Lokajiaih Das 

Gosvami nnd (4) of Gopal BhailPi, one of the six Vaisnav* 
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Gasvamisi mn of Seokata Bhatta, are to be found amongiSt oibcra 
*0 maDy of these biographiciit works* 


We Kn'e give a short nola on several {mportant works of 

biography written by the Valanavas in the latter part o( the !6th 
and in the earlier psui of the f 7th century^ 

By far the greatest of the biographical works, next to that 
BhifctitM&aiuT*. Chaitaiiya e hfe by Kitsna Daa KanraJ, ie 

^he Bhaktuatnakaia of Narahari Chakiavaity, 
He waa a disciple of the celebrated Vbva Nath Chakravarty. 
whose coinmentary on the Bhagavata is authoritative amongst 
Valsnavas in the interpretation of their sacred scriptures, Bhakti- 

Anind=.«.f of ‘be most voluminotis worb 

•bat we have in old Bengali liletaloie. It is 
divided into 15 chapters. I give here an index of its contents. 

Chap, I,—An account of the ancestors of Jiva Gosvami; a 
dcsaiptlon of the works written by the great Vaisnava masters; 

RU account of Srinivas Acharyya^ 

Chap, II.—An account of Chaitanya Das. father of Srinivas. 

Chaps. Ill and IV,—Accounts of the travels of Srinivas 
to Puri and to Vrindavanr 

Chap, V.-H3n rhetoric interpreted in the light of Vaisnava 
Theology. 


Chap. VI.—Incidents from the lives of Narottam, Srinivas, 
Raghava Pandit, while they resided at Vrindavan; account, of 
Srimvas s being put in charge of the Mss. of the works written 
by the Vaisnava masters, and despatched to Bengal, 

Chap. Vll.—The looting of the Mss. by dacoits employed by 
Vira Hamvira, Raja of Vanavisnupur and conversion of the Raja 
to the Vaisnava faith, 

Qiap, Vll J .— An account of Rama Chandra Kaviraj and his 
initiation aa a dincjple of Srinivaa, 

Chap, IX.—An account of the great Vaisnava festivals held 
at Kanehsgadia and firikheturi. 
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OiBpt. X and XI. ^An account of Jahoavi Devi, wife of 
Nityananda and liet pilgrimages* 

Chap* XIL—An account of Srinivas marrying a second lime. 

Chaps, XIII and XtV,—Descriplion of religious feativities 
at Vetakuli. 

Chap, XV*—Propagation of the Vaisnava faith fay Syama- 
nanda in Orlsea. 

.Marahari Chakravariy's second book called Naiottatn'Vitaa 
(life of Narottam), though comparatively small 
in size shows a decided improvement on the 
Bhaktiratnakara both in Style and in its attangement of materials. 
Narottam-vilas iadivided into 12 chapters. 

Nirahari was a great scholar in Sanskrit, and the above two 
works, though written in Bengali, are full of learned references 
and quotations from Sanskrit. In the Bhaktiratnakara we 
hnd references to the fallowing amongst other Sanskrit works— 
Varaha Purana, Padma Purana, Adi Putana, Brahmanda Purana, 
Skanda Purana, Saura Purana, Srimat Bhagavata. Laghu Tosini, 
Covindavali, QauraganoJdesa Diplka, Sadhana Dipika* Nava 
Padma* Gopala Chompu* Laghu Bhagavatai Chaitanya ChandrO' 
daya Nataka, Vrajavllasa, Bhatti Kavya* Bhaktnatnaznrita^SIndhu* 
Krisna Charita hy Murart Gupta. Ujlvala Nikmaiu, Govaiddhsna' 
Haribhakti'Vilam, Stavamala, Sangiia-Madhava, Vaisnavatosinb 
Syamananda Sataka, Mathura Khanda. 

Preina*-vilas hy Nityananda Das. This is also a voluminouB 
work divided into 20 cantos, It was written during the early 
PtmtB vilu century. Nllyananda's father 

Atmaiam Das belonged to a Vatdya family 
of Srikhanda, The work under notice mainly treats of the lives 
of Srinivas and Syamananda, 

Kamamrila by Jadunandana Das. The author was a disciple 
of Srimati Hemalala Devi, a daughter of Srinivas. fComamrila 
gives a full account of Srinivas Acharyya’s 
life logelher with a shori account of the lives 
of his disciples. The work was written in 1607 A.D, 
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Vansi'siksa by PuiuaDltain Siddbanta Vaglsa. Tbls 
V 41 W while giving an account of Cluutanya'a 

renunciation, tnainly deal* Vfilh the life of 
Vanai Daa Thakura, one of the Chaitanya'a coEnpanbos. h 
waa written in 1716 A.D. 

Rasik-Mangal or the Life of Raalkaaanda by Gopi Valiabh 
Das. Raaikananda was the eon of Raja Achyutananda and was 
bom in 1519 A.D. He was one of the grealest 
disciples of Syamananda and took a aealous 
interest in the propagation of the Vaisnava cult in Orissa. The 
author was a contecapnrary of the subject of his memoir. This 
work is important, as it throws light on the history of Orissa of 
that period. It describes how Raja Valdyanath Bhanja (of 
Maytirbhanja) was corrverted to the Vaisnava faith and also 
gives an account of tJie great Vaisnava festivals that took place 
in the villages of Vcrakuli and Alamaganja in the district of 
Midnapur. 

Mana-saniosini hy Jagajivana Misra, The author was a 
descendant* by another linct of Upendra Misra, an ancestor of 
Chaitanya Deva. The work gives a description 
of Chaltimya's travels in Sylhet and other parts 
of Eastern Bengal. 

Besides these works we have come across a Chaitanya 
Charila by Chuiamani Das, Nimai Sanyaaa by Sankara Bhatta, 
Sita Charita by Lokanath Das, Mahaprasada 
Vaibhava, Chailanya-Canoddesa, Vaisnavachsra 
Darpana and other works which deanlbe incidents in iKe lives 
of Vaisnava worthies. 




Anti Dihffi wolrkii. 


!We shall here briefly notice aome of the works which are 
of a more or less theological character, in which the principles of 

Tii«ot(>«iui wDtk- explained as it found favour in 

M i^E v«i«ii*nu. Bengal. have already mentioned a number 
of books wrtllfti "by the Sahajiya Vaisnavns. 
1 give below a list of other works on Vaisnava theology. Most 
ol the imporlant theological works of the Vaianavos are written 
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rn Sanskrit. So they do not fall w iihm the scope of my subject. 
TKs books tnentioned below, written in BeogaN. are generally 
smalt treatises ani their composition covers a p^iod of 300 years 
from after the time of Chaitanya Oeva til] the middle of the (8th 
century. 

(. Bhaklirasatmika by Akinchsn Das. 

2. Gopibbsktirasa-Gita by Achyut Das. The book contains 
2.100 couplets. 

3. Rasa*5ud.[iarnava by Ananda Das* 

4. Atamatattva-Jijnassi. 

3. I^uanda'Dalana. 

6- Chamatkara Chandrika, 

7* Gurutattva. 

8< Prema Bhaktisara by Gaur Das Vasu. 

9. Colok-vamans by Copal Bhatta. 

10. hiarinami K'ivacha by Gopi Krtsna. It contains 158 
couplets. 


11. Stddhisara by Goptnath Das (18 couplets), 

12. Nigama-Grantha by Govinda Das. 

13. Premabhakti Chandrika by Narotiam Das. The witer 

is one of the great Valsnava maatas about whom we 
have already written in some detail. The work 
under notice, ihou^ small in suw. enjoys a great 
popularity with the VaTsnavas and is permeated by 
a devotional spirit. 

14. Ragmayl Kana by Nityonanda Das. 

15. Upasana Patala by Prema Das. 

(6. Manasiksa by Premananda. 

17. Astottata'^alamuna by Dvija Harl Das. 

18. Vaisnavabhitlhana by Balarama Das. 

19. Hata Vandana by Balaram Das. 

20. Premavitas by Yugal Kisor Das, 

21. Rasakitlp.i Tattvasara by Radlta Mohan Das. 

22. Chaitanya Tattvasara by Ram Copal Das. 

23. Siddhanta-Chandrika by Ram Chandra Das. 

S6-I236B 
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24. 

25. 


was 


26. 

27. 

26. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


Smarana-Darpana by Ram Chandra Das* 

Kriyu-yogasara by Ananlaram Dalta. The author 

bom at Sahapur on the Meghno. His father's name 
was Raghunath Dalta. The booh conlaitta 4.000 
couplets. 

Krlyayogasara by Ramesvar Das, 

Chaitanya'PremaVilas (lOO couplets). 

Durlabbasara (950 couplets). 

Dehanhupana HOO couplcis). 

Anadalatika (100 couplets). 

Bhahlichintamanl 
BKakliinah atmy a 
Bhaktilaksmana 
Bhaktisadhana 
Vrin d avan- Lil atniha 
Rasapuspa Kallka 
Rrema Davanala by Naraatnha Das. 

Gokula Mangal by Bhaktliama Das, 

Radlia-Vilas by Bhavani Das. 

Ekadosi-'MaKalmya by Mahldhara Das, 

Krisna'Lilamrita by Baler am Da$. 

P, The Padoa or Songs of die Vaisnavas 


] 


By 

LocK^ 
Das, born in 

1523 A-D. 


By Vtinda* 
van Das. 


By Nan da 
Kisor Das. 


The lyrics of the Valsnava poets, known as Padas, foim by 
for the most important and most interesting page in the history of 
Vaianava lilerature. 

These Padas ate divided into several groups. They all 
relate events and incidents in the life of Krisna in Vrindavan, 
The pastoral scenes, and gatheringa of shepherd-hoys, the playful 
ways of Krisna in bis home—the inanner in 
di*?***.*"**^*^ which be batfled king Kanaa's attempt 10 kill 
him, by destroying his great deinons. who were 
one by one deputed to kill him.^his love for Radha, the princess, 
and his hnal departure from Vrindavan and arrival at Mathura, 
where he overthrows and kills Kansa—have all been fully 
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described in the Bhagavata. lo wbicli we have already referred on 
page Z30. A short account of Kiiana’s life at Vrlndavan and 
Mathura will enable our teaders to enter into the spirit of the 
songs of the Voisnava poets 

KaosAt King of Mathura, had achieved notoriety by 
oppressing his people. It was then vouchsafed 
M.tW‘ by V tnu to the goddess of Earth, who groaned 

under the king's oppressions, that He would 
Himself be incaittated in the tab as a son of Daivaki* sister 
of Kaosa, witli the obiccJ of dealroying the ruthless monarch, 
who with his emissaries was devastating the eaxlK, The meSfiSge 
of the coming divine uicjarnation spread throughout heaven and 
caused great joy amongst the gods, so that Kansa also heard of 
it. For Narada, the heavenly sage, came to him and said that 
the eighth child of DalvakI, his aifller, would be that^ incamatian 
of Visnu. whose first mission would be to kill him and then 
destroy other oppressors of the world. 

The prophecy alarmed Kartsa who irntnediately pul 
Daivaki and her husband Vaaudeva tn prison and ordered that 
all children borti to her should he killed i for hla ministeTs advi^ 
him that the prophecy of Narada was attihiguous in its meaning 
as it was not clear wltai was meant by the eighili child *, 
supposing that Daivaki slmutd liave twelve cldldten, then couniing 
Etom the last, the fourth according lo ordinary calculation would 
be the eighth. As the question of the king's life or death hung 
on ihe cortraU solution, nothing ought to be left dubious and all 
the children of Daivaki should unsparingly be killed, thus com¬ 
pletely removing all cliance of danger. One by one seven 
chddeen were born to poor Daivaki m prison and they were all 
killed by Kansa. Ultimately Visnu came as the eighth child. 
He was born in the middle of the eighth night 
^shireKitd" *be waning moon and as Vasudeva looked 

upon him, he saw the baby suricunded by a halo 
of tighl and possessed of other signs from which he knew him to 
be no other than Visnu himself t he was naturally eager to save 
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ihc divine child ffom ihc hands ol the oppressorj and matched 
with him to the gates of ihe prison. Tiie gate-keepeis, m 
his approach, fell into a deep sSeep, and the gates which 
were under strong lock and key. softly opened of them¬ 
selves making a pEissage for the child. The anxious father 
came to the Jumna whose dark waters rolled before him, 
with their foaming waves, and the night was so dark 

that he despaired of crossing it. But nt this momen! a 
jackal passed through the waters, showing that here (here was 
a ford across the river and Vasudeva followed the steps of the 
jackal, and found land again under his feet. He crossed the 
Jumna and meanwhile the thousand-headed snake, Vasukl, 
raised his ho^ds aloft and protected the father and the child. 
Vasudeva went to Vrindavan where, according to the prophecy 
he had heard that night, a child was bom to Nanda Ghosh, the 
prince of the Gopas or milkmen, who inhabited the district. 
In obedience to the prophecy he passed into the birdiroom, the 
doors having yielded to Kis to-uch, placed his baby by the side 
of the sleeping Yasoda, quean of Nanda Ghosh, and taking 
her baby with him, returned to the prison. In the morning 
Kan« heard of the birth of Daivaki's eighth child and found to 
his surprise that it was a girl. He, however, took the little thing 
into hie hands and tried to dsish its brains out against live stones. 
But this baby was an incarnation of the goddess Bhagavati. just 
as he was throwing her against the stows she slipped from his 
hand and assuming her own appearance as a goddess rose to the 
sky, saying: "One who will loll you is growing up in Vrinda- 
van. The goddess disappeared and iCansa had no sleep hy 
dny and night. He constantly thought who this child might 
be. till he saw apparitions of hts destroyer 

MUM Billt cvrijf I t| a 

batn diild. eveji in iTcca and wnila, einci tetti einissari^ 
tluoughout the land to kill every little child 
that wns born. The groan of modiers to« to the sky; the earth 
itembled to her centre and bUk winds began to blow all over 
the country. 
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Then some one sdifl to him !:h:it tiltle Kibrui, hU fuluie 
deaicoycTi wns growing up in the house of Nanda Ghosh, prince 
of Viindavan and he sent Puiana, the dcmQn'nune, lo kill 
the cbdd. Putana was killed, and then, as 1 have said in a 
pievinus chapter in my temaiks on the Bhagavala, one hy one 
Kansa's eniisaaneSr TimavaitB, Baka, Kes! 
and others were killed in the course of similm 
oiiasiona and the King's anxiety grew in an 
Last of nil he sent Akruia, a devout Vaisnava, 
who would know whether il svas indeed 
Visnu who was incarnaled as Kiiana, ondcring 
him to tsing Krisna to attend the Dhanuryajna or bow'sactiJice 
that he was holding at Mathura< Nanda Ghosh, a feudatory 
chi^tain under Kaitsa, could not disobey Itls command. And 
Krisna and Balarama, his cousin, were Lakcn 
lo Matlium, where the former killed Kanaa 
in the open court. 

This is briefly the story of the Bhngavata; but the Vaisnava 

V«L)iB»va !»«<• strew on such manifesta- 

B«t ibtcreMmi lo ({ons of thc gtofy Of otnJflrtfO (i4^) of Krisna. 

Hi* A.ba vf i i 

They scarcely touch on any of the points* here 
mentioned, in their accounts of KrtEtia. 

Tliey describe his games and pastimes at home where his 
mother Yasoda, while punishing him for misconduct, weeps 
for remorse. She would not allow liim to go to the fields with 
other boys to graxe the cattle for fear of Kansa'i emissaries; and 
every morning the shepherds would come to 
her and beg her to send Kmna with them for 
the day. The Gosika of songs of the pastomJ sports detail how 
Yasoda at first refuses the shepherds but at last yields (o iheir 
entreaties coupled with Knsna's own request to be allowed to go 
to the meadow;—^how tl>e shepiierd boys blow their horns end 
I He cows Follo w them with frolicsome leaps Krisna plucks 

llowers and fruits and disttibules them amongst the boys and 
How th^ play together, sometimes mimicking the cries of 
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birds,—dancing with peacocks,—try mg to skip over iheir own 
shadows and sometimes pursuing monkeys through the boughs 
of trees: at such a moment appears Trinavaiia or some oiiier 
demon while Krisna leaves his comrades, and though only a boy, 
manifests himself in all hts glory, and then destroymg the demon 
rejoins hts companions in triumph. So the boys, fcnsaJten' 
by Krisna, feel that (hey are helpless. They know him to be 
thdr friend and playmate but he is also a mystery to them. 
They cannot realise his greatness but his personality is dearer 
to them than life. In many dangers it is he who protects them in a 
way uninietligible to them. The lake Kaliya ■waa poisoned by the 
great snake Kali: some of the ehcpjierds go 
there, drink (he water and die by poison: 
Krisna is informed of it; he comes swiftly in the lake, restorea 
the children to life and enters the lake himself; disappearing in 
its waters, he wrestles with the great snake for a long time and 
in the meantime the sheplierd-boys leaving lost Krisna, the 
friend of their souls, stand staluc'Iike on the bank of the lake with 
tearful eyes. Who will now kill Kansa'a emissaries for them? 
Who will now protect them from India, the God of clouds, who 
has already tried to destroy the Vrinda groves by sending Hoods? 
Who will protect the cattle when a demon like Baka comes down 
to devour them? Tlic apple of their eyes, their protector, play¬ 
fellow and constant companion, their friend and philosopher, 
their ever-belovect Krisna has now disappeared in the waters of 
the poisonous lake Kaliya, and they cry out in song : 

*'*0, let us all go, lei us go to mother Yasoda, and tell 
her—O mother, the jewel of your heart is lost by us In the waters 
of Kaliya. The moon of the Vrinda groves has set on yonder 
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lake 1 The Vtinda greweg are now void and aU the world « TOtd 
to us and what is now left <hat we should care to live foe 1*' 

At this juncture conasa Radha like a mad woman stricken 
with fear,—with her hair dishevelled! she goes to throw h«jiself b* 
to the wat«8 of Kdlya,'-when lo ! the great serpent Kallya raaes 
its hood aloft,—two msnnaidi on two sides singing the prai^ 
of Krisna and on the hood of the serpent, from which a rich 
diamond sparkle* like the sun. stand* Krisna playing on his flute. 
The picture of this scene which ia called Kafi'ya damaria, ts to be 
found in ali ihe artists* shops in Bengal, The boya arc as if 
restored to life by the sight. All these mddenta are the subject 
of song b the goslha; and the Vaiarjava fiadas deacrihbg these 
pastoral Hcmes tenderly appeal to the heart and claim a tribute 
of tears from their readeis. 

Then comes the Deuo Gojfhq, Here the boya describe a 
superb scene that they have witnessed b the 
Vrinda groves.—while they come as usual b 
the morning to solicit Vasola's peimiswon to lake her dear son to 
the wooda. They say. "O mother, hslieve not your Kriana to he 
a common child. We cannot conceive of his greatness. He h 
our comrade and friend, but he is no ordinary mortal, Respleo' 
dent beings, with halo of light round iheii heads, appear b the 
forest, O mother, we never knew that such 
A«q.«b,i«hi Ijciugs lived in Vrmdavan. A woman of 
super human beauty comes riding on a lion to the forest every dajj 
and taking our Krisna in her arms gives Kim 
sweet cream and butter to eat. But Krisna 
p«yho»oa.toK.t.n.. Ji^jjibutes 'thoM amongst US I They arc so 
sweet.so sweet 1 Omolher. though you area queen, you have 
nothing SCI delicious!*' Thus the boys unconsciously indicate 
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(hnt the Goddess Biiagfl,vati comes amongst thetn to meet Visnu 
who 19 incarnated as Krisna, They ctmtimiei "Then comes, O 
mol her, a host of oih« batngs, We know iKsm not. Never in 
Vrinda groves, have we seen such men I One of them rides on a 
buffalo (Yama, king of Death), anolher a psacock (the warriot-god 
Karttikeyal and a third, reaptendent with a crown from which 
diamonds shoot forth their light tike sunsi comes riding on a huge 
white elephant flndra riding on the elephant Airavata) and then 
comes another being with fouE faces, radiant as Hre, counting the 
beads of his rosary (Brahma, the Creator), They all come to our 
Krisna and if he looks at them witlt kindliness, they feel as if 
they are hlesaed, their eyes become tearful with joy; they daie 
not approach him too closely, they hold him in so great a rever¬ 
ence. But last comes a beggar riding on a bull. He puts on a 
tattered tiger's skin and from bia matted locks flows a stream. 
He ia covered with dust and serpents hiss from his head. As 
he seea Krisnn he dances for joy and Krlsna becomes ail impa- 
nence to meet him. He clasps the beggar in his arms and locks 
him In a close embrace saying, *0 Lord, you sie immaculate, 
unapproachably pure and a true Yogi, (gave you the golden 
palace ol fCailasn and apppointed Kuvera, the god of wealth as 
your store-keeper; but you live in funeral grounds on scanty food, 
and have not been moved from the stern ascetic life. You are 
above all the gods,—O Lord, O Lord, 1 worship you.’ Saying 
this our Krisna falls at hla Feet. But the beggar washes his feel 
with the water that flows from his matted locks and saya again and 
again, *1 am blessed, I am blessed,' This refers to an interview 
of Krisna with Siva, The vmters from his locks are the holy 
streams of the Canges, 

These songs all possess a deep spiritual significance. Through 
the legends of gods and goddesses thsy touch 
Gcan(« the finer chords of our emotions, and teach that 

wealth, fame and worldly ties are as nothing 
when God calls us to Him. The devotion of the shepherds of 
the Vrinda groves to Krisna has no grain of earthliness in It. 
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Bsyofid tk^ pale oF palaces, of the world s splendour and tuxu^, 
the Vrinda groves mc ailuated under a clear shy, and the simple* 
minded shepherds, by dint of iKeit sincere devotion alone, acquire 
the spirit of resignation to him which theologists and monaatic 
pedants, with all their learning, cannot realise. 

Then comes the iJttara~Go$tha or returti Itome of the 
shepherds. The mother is aiutious. The shades 
of evenmg cover the Vrirtda groves;—the last 
ray of light disappears from the w'esteri) horizon 
and the poor Yasoda is restless. She goes into her apartitftnts 
to learn t he time and comes out looking wistfully towards the 
woods. Afraid of Konsa's cmissanes or of other accid^te be¬ 
falling her beloved Krisna, she describca lo ber companion and 
relative Rohini her anxious fears. She knows that her vrwoe will 
not be heard, yet calls aloud '{CrlBna, Kriana, Krisna ; and when 
her anguish is at its deepest, lo! the horn sounds, or the lowing 
of the cows is heard, and she runs out to meet her son, Krisna, 
with sportive steps amongst his gay companions with the crown 
of peacock feathers bent a little to the left and die garland of forest 
flowers banging round his neck,—his face marked with bBautiful 
aJaka and filii]%o,^omes running to the embrace of his doling 
mother. This is the C/^/ara-Goaflia. 

But these incidents also, comparatively speaking, form a very 
minor portion of the literature of the paJus, the 
greater part of them being devoted to Kxisna's 
amoui^ with Raclha 

Radha is die daughter of the king Vrisa Bhaiiu, Wlwn she 
was burn she did not Open her eyes, and people thought she was 
blind. Amongst others Krisna as n boy went to see the new-born 
child. But when he stood beside her, she opened her eyes, so 
that before seeing anyihing of the world she might sec him—the 
lord of the universe, unto whom slie was pledged in love from 
birth. In due time she was mraried to Ayana Ghosh. 

Visakha, oneof her muids. now showed her a picture of 
Kriaim. The moment she saw it, she fell a strange emotion, she 
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ycamec) to s«c him Ln the Hesh. There under 
the shade of a Kodomho tree with tbe crovni 
made of peacock feathers bent a little to the left, and adorned 
with the flowers of the forest, stood the young shepherd-god, flute 
in hand; the flute sang ^Radha, Radha/ and on the moment she 
fell in 1ove< Her maids did not know what liad wakened in her 
heart. She would go and come out of her room a hundred times 
in an hour without cause, look wistfully towards the Kodemha 
tree, and sigh deeply. Sometimes she would quietly sit tike a 
statue and rise suddenly with a start. Her gnrments hung loosely 
on her, her necklace fell to the ground) she cored not foe it. The 
maids thought she was possessed by ghosts. One evenmg she 
softly related to them her alory. It was as if the dork blue sky 
had taken a human shapCi —the rainbow on the tc^ had assumed 
the beauty of the crown of peacock*s Feathers and the woods and 
forests had given their floral tribute to adorn his person. Hts flute 
called constantly 'Radha, Radha,’ wd she could not control 
herself. She look little food or fasted altogether and looked like 
a Vogtnt With her yellow cloth, and hied her goie on the clouds, 
with which she held communion with uplifted hands. 

Tlie emotions of Krisria were no less fervent. The spikes of 
the Champafta flowers, drenched with the rain, blossomed and 
he was reminded of Radlia at the sight. He could not look 
towBids Vrisa Bhonu's palace for his tears ; day and night he took 
his flute in his hand and sang 'Radha, Radlia.' 

Then comes the meeting. She stealthily walks along the 
foTcal’path lo meet him. A dark-coloured 
mdi hides her to the dork night; like a creeper 
with fine Foliage and gay ftowera or like a streak of lightning 
formed in human shape she goes—coring not for caste—fearing 
not the slanderous tongues o( the wicked or the reprimands of 
her elderly relations,—ofledng herself, body and soul, to his 
service. She ermtes to him as a martyr for love, and foins him 
in the bowers of the Vrinda groves; and from that lime forward 
every night the maids prepare a bower of flowers and there Krisna 
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and RaclKa inset. There are many Qiaii:!eiivres and devices adopted 
by the lovers (or these meetmgs and the scandal lias by this lime 
spread. Radba said she would mind no consequence. U the 
world will not look at her face, well and good. She will repeat 
the naiRc of Kt isna day and night and I he joy derived Irom 
that would make up for all her sufferings. ' Take my bracelets 
away» O maids, the service of Krisna will adorn my hands 
and I want no other omamenta for ihem'i—take away my 
necklace of purest pearls, the thought of Krisna is the ornament 
of my breast; I want no other for )t i the praise of Krisna will 
adorn my ears, no need of ear-ringi for them. The ground trodden 
by Krisna’a feet is dear to me; cover my body, O maidens, 
with the sacred dust of thu! ground t Oh ! 1 shalJ turn a Yogini 
for love. My infamy is known,—you fear it, but 1 glory in it: 

1 glory in all lliat the love of Krisna may briog to me T 

We have already spoken of how Krisna goes in the disguise 
of a physician knowing Radlia to be ill and on the pretest of 
feeling her pulse touches her hand, and ts overjoyed. He sees 
her in the guise of a holy nun, and blesses her before all 
present, while with side-lonji glances conveys to her secretly 
his deep love. Many simitar devices axe described. One day 
Subala, one of the friends and companions of Krisna, dreesed 
as a girl, went to Radha privately and told her that Krisna was 
reminded of het at the sight of a chdoipoko flower and it being 
day time he was not able In sec her, and a fit of unconsciousness 
had come over him. On heating ibis she Immediately exchanged 
clothes with Subala and looking like a prelly sbepherd^boy* 
with the shepberd'a crook in her hand, went to the pasloraJ 
grove leaving Subala in the house, disguised as a girl. There 
she saw Krisna lying on the eatlh unconscious and took him 
in her arms. At her touch his senses came back to Kim; but 
without looking at her be said, O Subala. tell me where is 
my Radlw, the soul of my souP** Radha said, *' Look at^ me, 
i am your devoted servant. You do not recognise me ! and 
Krisna in raptures held l»er lo his breast. 
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But Radba is 9 princess. Occasionalty an itUa of bet own 
position in contrast with that of a village* 
sbepb^d is not unnatuTal in her. Qtn? day 
the shepherds tboughl, if tlie cows were 
adorned with necklaces of pearls, bow grand they would Icotc I 
They applied to Krisna who sent Sudamat a fetlow'-shephcrd, 
(o Radha, asking her Tor a pearl. One pearl would be enough, 
he said. He would sow It in iKe ground and by bis power 
create peaxhplants. The princess sat in the company of her 
maidens, and told Sudama in reply—"Foolish shepherd, know 
that pearls grow In sca'shells and they are precious things. 
They arc not like the foreai-flowers that you pluck every day 
in the Viijjda'groves. Tlte Idea Is worthy only of & shepherd. 

' You want to adorn cows with necklaces of pearls; no monarch 
could be so bvtsh as 10 entertain auch a wild fancy. Go back 
to your Krlsna and say that the dew of heaven falls uito the 
sea-she][$ under the irtlluence of the constellation Svali, a 
rare happening, and is formed into pearls, and that (tshera 
risk their lives to bring them from the bottom of the sea. It 
is not as easy lo get a pearl as to possess a k<tdamho or a chem> 
paka flower." The maids also jeered at Sudama who stood 
silent, much mortified at being ridiculed in tins manner. The 
crown of flowers fell from his (lead. his crook fell from liis 
hand; insulted and disappointed he returned to Krisna and 
related the story of the treatment he had received from Kadha 
and her maids. Krisna heard it; a sense of shame suffused his 
face, and he was pensive for some time; then he said, "Very 
well, my friends, 1 shall obtain a pearl by some means or 
other. Please wait here a moment for me.*' He ran to his 
mother and begged for a pearl. Yasoda said. "Foolish boy. 
what would you do with a pearl?" But Krisna would not 
leave her without one. He was refused and with tears in 
his eyes was alwut lo return, when Yaaoda's heart melted 
In affection;—''After all a pearl is of no value compared 
with my Kiisna. 1 cannot see him sad." She called him 
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to ha and from her rar-img gave the brightest pear! tfiat 
she had. 

Forthwith he ran io hts companiona and sowed the pearl. 
Lo, the ptaols grew and in a few moments they were rich with 
their precious burden. The bank of the Jumna—’its groves 
and bowers—all looked as if they were set on fire,—the pearls 
reflecting the light of the sun- The shepherds plucked them 
as fast as they could, made nsckUccs of them, put them round 
their own necks in profusion and hung them on the cows. In 
the meantime a maid of Rad ha had come to the Jumna to 
fetch water, when her eyes were dazzled by the wonderful scene. 
She hid himself behind a tree, and stealthily saw alt that the 
shepherds did with the pearls. She hastened home and reported 
the matter to E^dha, who now felt remorse for her conduct. 
She sent one of her maids to sound Kiisna as to how he would 
treat her. But the shepherds sent her away v/jlh rough words. 
Radha hersell hastened in the evening to the spot: but the 
pcorl-gTOves had disappeared and she saw a strange city looking 
like a second heaven on the hanks of the Jumna- There wae 
celestial maidens with golden rods in hand guarding the gate of 
the city, and each maiden was os beautiful as heraelf and 
decoralol witli jeweb anJ ornaments such as no earthly princess 
wore. She asked one of them if she knew whae her Krisna was. 
The damsel replied in contempt,—“Wliat f You wont Krisna t 
You could never reach hts palace, it is the highest in heaven. 
You will pass maoy a city like this before you reach bis palace; 
but the guards wiU not allow you to enter/* And Radha 
in deep anguish of heart passed on from place to place,—all dis¬ 
playing wonderful weallh. their spires and domes resplendent with 
diamonds, and reaching up to the starry regions,—heavenly 
damsels of beauty superior to any she could claim, rudely preven¬ 
ting her passage, and when she usked about Krisna, saying. 
''How foolish for a mad woman to think of reaching the highest 
heaven, the Vaikunlha of Krisna 1’* There in the starry night 
when the dews were falling and the chempo^e was diffusing its 
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fragrance*—tke soft murmurs of the Jumun ware heard from a 
dlstance.^jn that dark night illuminated by the diamonds cn the 
walls of the palaces and the stars of the sky* the unfortutiate 
Wanderer moved horn gate to gate with pale face crying 'O 
Krisna I*, and as the gate'keepers treated her with contempt and 
even rudeness,—>hcr eyes becsme full oE tears and she suddenly 
fell on her knees and with clasped palms prayed,—*0 Lord of 
my Soul, O Lord of the Universe, O Krisna, I am a poor woman, 
foolish to the extreme and full of frailties aod sim. Pardon me, 
O Lord, pardon me, 1 cannot live without thee. ] die here.' 
And she drooped low even as a Rower droops when the rains 
fail upon It, and in deep rcsignaiion site sat closing her eyes 
dazzled with the glories before her. 'How weak am M How 
poor and cursedT, she cried. ‘But forsake me nol, O Lord of 
the Universe, 1 am but a poor and ignorant miik-maid,' and 
when she opened her eyes, the palaces had ail gone and she saw 
her own Krl»ia,—the shepherd-boy standing befcae her, flute 
in hand, ant) taking her gently hy the arm, saying. "Radha, 
my soul, the joy of my life, where tiave you been so long?" 
and she clasped his feet with her hands and for her choked 
voice could not say where she had been. God does not come 
to the proud but yields to love. Tltia is the meaning to he found 
in this story.* 

There are inaumerable songs describing similar incidents 
in this (ove.stoiy. The last is the Maihur, the most pathelic 
of alt. Kansa sends Akrura to Vrinda-giovcs to bring Krisna, 
A chariot comes to take him. Tlie shepherds 
aland speech Ices, slaiue-like and widi choked 
voices, they cannot even say, 'don't go.* 
Yasoda lies unconecioiis in her frantic agony of heart. Nanda 
hides his eyes and groans in a comer of hts palace, and the 
milk'inaids with Radha at iheir head go to throw themselves 
under the wheels of the chariot to destroy ihcii miseiahle lives; 
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for unbearabte will their life m Vrindavan be when Krisna Kaa 
gone away. The biids Suka and Sari ait mute, not singing theiT 
accustomed merry tunes. The cows look wistfully towards the 
far bank of the Jumna where Mathura la situated ■ Tlw bees no 
longer hum round the blooming flowers. All 
drwTi*ii groves of Vrinda look like a piciute of 
desolation where the shepherds and the maid 
remain plunged in sorrow after the chariot has moved away. 
Krisno kills Kansa and is restored to Vasudeva and Dalvaki, 
but poor Nanda and Yasoda are blinded with weeping, 

Radha tviih her maids seek the X'^rinda groves; it ss a mad 
and fruitless search: she aska the Jessamine, the lotus and the 
f^unda flower if they can tell her the where^ 
III- 'abouis of Kiisna • she stands lost in a trance, 

* and then runs on again—the thorns pierce her 

feet, she do« not care ; the maids say, 'do not run in that way, 
the thorns will pierce your feet, the snakes may bite; the place 
abounds with them/ Radlm says,'when I fell in love wtth a 
shepherd, I know I would have to wander through forests full ol 
thorns. So I brought (horns from the woods and placing them 
in my courtyard, I learnt to walk on them. I guarded myself 
against snakes by learning charms with the same object; so 1 
fear them not.' She comes lo the pleasant bowers—there her 
senses leave her completely, Her gaze is transfixed to the clouds 
overtopped with a rainbow; she mistakes them for Krtsna and 
addresses them* '‘O go not away! Wait but for a moment, 
thou, friend of my soul, leave me not thus. One should not 
forsake her who cannot live without him. If you stay not 
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lx«e, go whatever you will; bui wait only one momcnU If 
you are lesolved to go away, tears cannot check yoUt 1 know^ and 
leans cannot produce love. If my life goes out for this, let it go. 
Who can avoid fate I Alas, dear friend, who can detain the 
unwilling heart by mere importumties !" 

“But bear with me for one word more. Our feelings were 
mutually sincere. But you are indiderenl to me now. The result 
of this will be that our love which was pure a$ gold will be 
misunderstood; others wifi blame the love that killed the milk¬ 
maids. Stand there a moment, If you will not come near, wait 
only there where you are, and see how 1 die of love,*' 

All this Radha addressd to the clouds mistaking them for 
Krisna. At this stage she swoons and Vrinda, the maid, comes. 
She uses various methods to bring her mistress to her senses, 
but she fails. Her maids cry aloud, 'Radha is dead,' With.lhin 
cotton placed near her nostrils they feel that there is still little 
breath left. She is carried to the Syamakunda, and they plunge 
her body into the holy waters—a usage followed by the Hindus 
al the moment of death and called the Antarjuli, and the 
maidens whisper in her ear *0 Krisna, O Kiisna,'—fo^ the 
dying soul must bear the name of God. On hearing 
Krisna's name she slowly revives and looks helplessly around; 
weak and feeUe she cannot apeak, Vrinda says. 'At the first 
infatuation of love fCnsna gave a bond to Radha that he would 
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be her slave a)J his life. She now wants bach this bond assurJiig 
the maids that she will go to Mathura witli it and bring Kim back 
bound in chains as a runaway slave, Radha, though dying (or 
[ovOt cannot hear any one abuse Kriana- She speaks ha (ootisK 
(ears m gentle whispers to Vrinda*, 'Oh, do not bind htm^ 
do not speak rude words to Kim. K you say a rude 
word, his lovely (ace will grow pale, ray heart breaks at the very 
thought of it.* 

But Rad ha and Krisna are no historical pecsonalities with 
Ttic enlightened Vaisnavas. Kn'sna Kamalaf. the 

•dka.Kjiom Krisna, "When the God*visloa ^ 

becomes clear in the soul the devotee expresses it by the allegory 
of fCnsna*s coming to the Vrinda-groves. When the vision fades 
away, he considers Krisna to have gone to Mathura/' Dasaraihl^. 
another poet of the old school, says, "if you O Krisna, oome to 
my heart, it wUl be sacred as the Vrinda-groves. My devotion 
loyou will be expressed in the symbol of Hadha; my desire to 
reach the final emancipation will be as Vrinda the milkmaid. 

My body will be the palace of Nanda Ghosh and my love for you 
will be Yasoda herself. Bear, Q Lord, the toad of my siris as 
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once you did (he mounl CovardKan and deslToy my ais. paaaiomt 
waicK BTC tike the six emissiiTies of Kanaa.'' The whole marter 
is thua spiritualised. Cbaltanya Deva said, "As a young man 
yearns for his beloved, even so the sout yearns for God', il U 
for want o( a belter object of compailson that the Vaisnavas 
wotsbip the Lord under this lorm '** 

A pason who yearns for God should not care for home for 
fame, or for any earthly consideration ; he must renounce all. This 
idea is best expressed by the allegory of Radha and Krisna ; for a 
woman, peculiajy.situated as she is, in the Hindu society, cannot 
contract love with a stranger without risking all that is near and 
dear to her. The spirit of martyrdom In this love is kindred to 
ilml for which the soul of a true devotee is always ready. Per* 
secutions and all manner of earthly evils must come, upon him 
as a matter of course and the world will cal) such a man, a knave, 
a maniac and what not; but he must stick to his fatth in spite of 
at) misfortune. Hence this symbol was adopted by the Vaisnavaa 
to express their unBinching devotion and selF-sacrihce for religion, 

^The personality of Chaitanya Deva gave a new form to this 

Th* «iwiio qI literature. If one reads carefully a 

CtiAiuny* niiri' numbeT of Voisnava padat from such collec* 
lions as the Padakalpalattka, Padakalpalaru, 
and Padasamudra together v/llH some of the biographies of 
Chaitanya DfVa, they will be struck with the fact that nearly all 
the emotions ascribed to Radiia are taken from those of Chaitanya 
Deva. The rapturous feelings on his seeing the clouds described 
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ID his biogtdphtes ac« atuibuted lo Radiui in the padas. Hts fine 
frenzy lends charms to the simitai menial states ascribed to her, 
and the sight of a kfi^omha Rower> of the river Jumna, of the 
Vrinda groves, lifts both into a state of rapture. One who is not 
an adept in Chaitanys'literature will be charmed while reading the 
padas by the high poetical flights reached in the description of 
Radha's love for Krisna, and will not easily suspect that in the ^ 
accounts of this love tltcy are pausing lire story of Chailanya's 
realisation. In fact there are innumerahle songs in this literature 
which echo the sentiments of Graltanji|i Devs, and there is in 
this respect a difference between the lov^songs of Radha and 
Krisna of the pre'Chaitanya period and those that followed him. 
The allegory becomes complete and beautiful in the latta as it 
bears the stamp of this inllueocet and the compilers of the 
collections of these songs have clearly indicated this by 
giving as a prologue lo each chapter a song describing the 
emotions of Chaiiaoya Deva by Vasu Ghosh, Naiahari 
or Other poets who personally witnessed themr Such a 
-r. j mologuB U called the Caufa'Chondr/fea or preti- 

itijnary verses ip ptai^ of i im sopgfi- 

that follow are true to lire spiril of the emotions of Chaiianya 
though the love of Radlia and Krisna is apparently the sufaiect of 
them. Pot instance, in the Roriiorago or Dawn of Love, we have 
sevaal Gmira*Chandrflias to indicate the subsequent spirit of the 
songs. One Gaura-Chondriijo runs thus* “To day I saw ihe 
moon of Navadvipa (Chaitanya)restbg liis cheek upon 
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his hand he siis brondiag quteily—bsi in thought; be 
goes and comes without mtention: as he wandera towatds 
the woods whe;e die Jlowers htoom, his eyes, large as 
bJl-bEown lotuses, seem lo float in lears. They betray great 
etnoKotis, A strange gladness takes possession of him and 
Radhamohan (the poet) cannot enter into ila rncanbe*** After 
a prologue of this sort the compiler gives many passages of love 
between Radha and Krisna. The first runs as follows**^ 
"She (Kadha) comes out of her house a hundred times; her 
mind is agitated; ^e looks wistfully to the shade of the 
kadamha trees; Oh, why has Radha become so? She cares not 
for infamy. nor tor the scoldings of the elderly women of her 
house. Has some spirit possessed her? Her loose garments &|ie 
does not care to adjust, she sits quietly and rises with a sudden 
start; her ornaments fall carelessly from l\er person." 

The difference between the songs written before and after 
Softp bdoiB oihI Chaitanya Deva is well marked; for itutance. 

fihcf C£«iiuiy» ' jitf ' I t « 

m a ^ng on/loftjwra or the siealiliy viail of 
Radha to Krisna by night, we find Jayadei,*a, the Sansliit poet of 
the (Zih century, writing The sounding nupmm of your feet 

you mu« leave behind, for they will jingle; you should come 
to lover’s bower putting on a dark^colourtd surf." In the night 
she would have to go stealthily ^ so the poet recommends a dark 
sort to conceul her fiom the view of others and also to leave 
her nupuru lest thq^ should draw the attention of others by iheii 
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jingling sounds. Tliis !s a very OAlural piece of advice to 
one who wants to meet her iover secretly t but let ua read a !ove- 

-4bh(i(rra by a subsequent poet who 
wrote after Chaitanya Deva ? '* Her nupuru 
called banl^arata sounds pleasantly and her bracelets make 
merry jingling sound. She Is sunQunded by her maidens;—^(!»e 
liigh-souniding musical instruments, the Dampha and the Ravava 
are heard from a distance and a thin music Hows on like waves 
of love,” This seems quite unauited to a song on rtbhisaru 
where secrecy most be the vralchword. But the poet who wrote 
it had In his mind the processions oi the aanJ^rWen petriies led 
by Chflitanya Deva where (he Oampha, the Raoaoa and other 
musical instruments sounded their higit notes and where the 
Ijarty mardiect, literally carried on by waves of love. 

These associaliona and references, hovfever anomaloua they 
may appear at times, as marring the natural beauty of a descrip¬ 
tion. do in fact nothing of the sort but lend a charm to it they 
only remind one of the sprilml sTgnificanve of these sotiga without 
affecting the poetry. The song referred to is highly poetical 
in spile of what might appear as its anomalies. I give below 
tlie full test,* ” Towards the cool shade of die Vrinda-groveB 
Radha goes to meet Kilsna, Her face is as beautiful as a newly 
riser* moon, the sandal-marks adorn her lovely cheeks, a mark 
of is on her forehead; behind her hang her beautiful 

braids adorned by a golden jhapa with silken pendants and a 
lovely pearl brightens her nose. The bracelets and the nupuro 
called Bun^aroja make a merry jingle os she walks; frer maids 
surround her and the high notes of Dampha and Raoaba are 
heard, As she goes. Cupid flics away tenor-struck, and the 
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sweet scents from hec person attract the bees, who mblake her 
foot-prtnlfl for lotuses and maddened with the pt^fumes fall to 
the ground in the hope of drinhing honey, and only hiss the 
foDt-piints. The beauty of her person far excels that of a golden 
creeper or the Ughtning Raah—U shoivs the utmost skilt the Creator 
had In command; gtaccfully walks ^ a royat swan; her 
arms rejl on ihc skoulders of Ker maicU^ Poet Ananta Das say»f 
they arrive at the bowers io I be delighi of Kilana/' The 
^ajfurl mark, or is a holy sign referred to in ibe above 

song, and this Is anolhet Icalune tlral renimds us of iKe sjpintua) 
Signihcancc of the song. Th* fool-prints bear the llghl rcrl mark 
of the alia dye iind h^n^e th^y are mL^raken for toios^s. So 
Without Injuring the poetic heauly of the description or intro^ 
ducing anything to |ar on the car ot the ueiiu^pechng lay rcader» 
the songs ate fraught with a deep religious aignlftcance which the 
true Vaisnavas only arc privileged to en)ny« The references are 
so clear that to those versed in Chaitanya-literature, Radha the 
princess, portrayed in the songSi will pass away and the personality 
oi a liandsome Brahmiti youth:, maddened by God's love^ 
bewailing bis separation from Kmna and bolding communion in 
a trance wilb the clouds of heaven, th?; trees of the woods* 
and the waves of lire Jiinnina a$ lliougb they were real friends 
who could tell him of the God he soughr for, will appear as 
the only reality inventing ihc songs with the signihcance and 
beauty of a higher plane. 

The Id VC-literature of the Vaisnavaa is a unique treasure. 

h displays the nicest classification ol emotions 
conceivable forms of tender feelings. 
The Purveraga or the Dawn of Love is divided 
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into sub^hejiclssuch as— iH? 
eic. Then come iffS'inR^ f^C^$'SlR, fjpp?. ^nisfsTOl, 

<?TN7 atiiJ many more. In 
BhakuTStnakoia we have 360 Jiilerenl kinds of the finer emotions 
of a lover's heart minutely classified. Each of these groups has 
hundreds of songs attached to it hy way of illustiation and bos. 
besides, the usual prologues or Gaura-Cfuinf/riJ^o which the poets 
have called or lecicting permanent interest to the 

songs, suggesting apititual aasociationa. 

It is a curious literature. It deals with human passions 
mainly of the most platonic sort and has always 
a tloor open heaven wards. While perusing the 
•ttiiitudiir. accouitis of love between man and woman in all 

its varied forms» the reader will every now and then find himself 
breathing a higher aimoaphere; it ta as though he comes to the 
junction of a rivet with the sea;—'looking back, he sees a 
stream that cornea through delightful tandscapfis, through groves 
and bowers that resound with human voices.—but looking for¬ 
ward he finds the endless sea that cuts off at the coast all 
connection with lire human world and stretches on beneath the 
foaming waves till il loses itself in heaven. 

There is yet another account of Kiisna‘s life which the 
Vaisnava poets have taken pains fo describe; it is IKe scene of 
FVahhasa. Krisna who was a shephered boy has (tilled Kansa 
and is now ihe king ol Mathura; no more the crown of peacock- 
P»bh 44 feathers on his head, but a diadem sparkling 

with the Ticl«*1 jewels,—no more the rod 

Pachanbari in his hand to drive the cattle, but ihesceptretorule,_ 

and no more playing the flute to madden poor Rad ha but playing 
with the fate of millions of his subjects. Tlte Vrindavan scenes 
are forgotten. He has found his parents, Vasudeva anff Oaivaki 
and cores not to hear that Nanda and Vosocla have grenvn hh i \d 
with weeping for him. The shepherd boys no longer tend the 
cattle on the bonks of the Jumna as in Kiisna's time—they caij- 
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not bear the aighl oF the Vrincla'groTes. RadHa*$ body ia can led 
into the waters of the Jumutia and her maids know that in a Few 
momeois all will be over with her. Ai this time, the Dhanur- 
yajna oi sacrifice of the bow is held in Mathura In the field ol 
Prabhasa by Krisoa. AN the world ts invited to attend il, hut 
he does not invite the people of the Vrinds'groves. Nanda and 
Yasoda hear of the sacrifice and so do the shepherds. UtiiltVtted 
they go. fot they cannot bear separation from him any longer* 
The gate>keepers prevent them from having an interview with the 
king. Yasoda importunes them at every gate to be allowed to 
have a sighl of her dear Krtsna, but the gate-keepeis take her to 
be a mad woman and will not allow her to pass into the Royal 
presence. Struck with grief Yasoda falls to the ground sighing 
in a manner which rends the heart to behold. Suddenly in the 
great hall Krisna with the SrulSt—the golden sacrificial cup— 
reciting monfi'aj falters in his speech T suddenly n tear starts to hts 
eyes and be clasps his brother Balarama to his breast saying, ‘‘O 
tell me, Brothef, where is my unfotiunate mother, where are my 
comrades of ike Vrincla-groves and where is tny Radlia ? Away 
with my royal robes and kingdom;—where are the scenes of our 
boyhood—the dear Jumuna and Its IxJW’ers?'* Tl« whole scene 
changes from the grandeur of a royal palace to the groves 
of Vrinda. 


Tlte reason why he did not invite the people of Vrindavan 
is that he held them as hts own and il would Iw dishonouring the 
sacred rclotionship to send the formal letter of invitation due only 
lo those who are more or less distant. 

Of the Podai^artas (lit* masters of songs) I ha I follow'ed 
Vidyapali and ChandIdas, the greatest hy unanimous consent of 
all parties is Covinda Dos. We find accounts 
of this poet's !ife in Bhakliratnakara, 
Naroitnmvilas, Saravali, Anuragavallt, and 
Bhaktamala. He was a son of Chiranjiva Sen, an iliustrioxis 
companion of Chaitanya Deva and was a grandson, on his 
mother's side, of Domodara who was a great Sanskrit poet and 
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scholar of Srikhanda at the time. Chixanjiva left his village 
home at Kumaranagat and settled at Srikhanda where he had 
mairied. But the 5a^ia element there was powerful and showed 
open hostility towards the VaUnavaa, The result was that 
Govinda Das had to leave Srikhanda In his old age and settle 
at the village of Telia Budhuri on the Padma. 

Govinda Das belonged to the Vatdya or the physicloa caste. 
His elder brother Rama Chandra Kaviraj was a famous scholar 
and a friend of Narottam Thakur, It is said that Govinda Das 
formerly belonged to the Sakta sect, but having recovered from a 
serious attack of dysentery at the age of Forty through the help of 
a devout Vaianava, he adopted that faith and became a disciple 
of the famous Srinivas Acharyya, 

His songs on Radha and Kiisna are held in great appreciation 
by the people, Tliey are written in that sweet mixed dialect 
which is called the Brajabulb Bengali by 
eliminating the Prakrit eleraentSr and adopting 
the more rigid Forms of Sanskrit has lost some of its natural 
mellifluousness but in Braiahuli we find a preponderance 
of Prakrit words logether with a sprinkling of Mai thill 
which contrihutea greatly to the softness of the mixed 
longue. Brajahuli is not the spoken dialect of any province; yet 
it is not at all an artificial dialect. The choice Prakrit words to 
be found in old Bengali together with some of the soft‘Sounding 
Maithil words are combined in firojabuli in an artistic manner. 
And the curious medley has been made singularly sweet wid 
pleasing to the car by the Vaisnavas in the padas. And Govinda 
Das particularly^ who imitates Vidyapati in his songs, is a perfect 
master of ihia mixed language. His songs which are only next 
to those of Chandidas and Vidyapati in poetic merit are quite un¬ 
matched for their sweetness of language and show a wealth of 
rhythmical expression which brings him into the first rank of early 
Bengali poets. 




In the last years of his life we find the poet 
occupied in making a collection of his songs 
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at Budhuri. * “In close retirement he ivas oeeupled in making 
a compilation of Hie prcdoits songs with a gladsome Heait/* 

Govinda Das*s padaf wore sung during Hia life-time by 
Gokul Das and Sridais, two brothers—^Inhabitants of Kancha 
Caiiya* who enjoyed a great reputation in the Voisnava contmU' 
nity as singers; and it is related in Narottamvilas that Vira 
Bhadra Gosvami and Jiva Gosvami, two great apostles of the 
Vaisnava faith, delighted in his songs and being full of admirS' 
tion for the poet embn-aced turn as a mark of their satisfaction when 
his padas were sung before them by the two gifted brothers. 

Besides his Bengali pedes, Govinda Das wrote two Sanskrit 
works of great poetic beauty, viz., Sangita Madhava and 
Kamamrita. 

Govinda Das was bmn at Srikhanda in 1537 A-D, and 
died at Telia Budhuri in 1612 A.O. 

I give below two padaa by Govinda Das. Radha feels that 
she cannot bear life forsaken by Krisna. She says ;—- 

t"** Let my body after death be reduced to the earth of those 
paths which will be touched by the beautiful feet of IGisna. 
Let it be melted into the water of the tank where Kitsna bathes. 
When 1 shall have expired, let tny spirit live as the lustre of 
the entXTor in which Ktisna secs his face. O, let it be turned 
into a gentle breeze for the fan with which he cools himself. 
Wherever Krisna moves like a new-born cloud, may 1 become 
the sky behind, to form the background of his beautiful form.'* 

♦ fkm f 
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* “ He foi whose sake the reproofs of the elcters and the 
slanderous tonjfues of the wicked were nothing to me;—he for 
whom 1 loved all the ills of life as if they were good fortune,— 
and for whom I broke tny sacred maidenhood, foregoing the 
law observed by wedded wives,-™straiige, passing strange it is. 
that he wants to forsake me I How hard is this to believe I He 
who would leave his palace of pearls in expectation of meeting 
me and pass the whole night on thorny briers looking wistfully 
towards my path and he for whom, timid damsel that I am, I 
would walk on dark nights so lost In love that )f a venomous 
snake had coiled round my feet, 1 should have considered it as 
nupura to adorn tliem. Says Govinda Das, it is not possible 
for Kim to forget this great love," 

Next to Govinda Das we may name Jnan Das and 
Balarama Das. Jnan Das was bom at KandiaT 
til the district of Birbhum and Balamma Das 
belonged to the Vaidya caste and was an 
inhabitant of Srikhanda, His father was one Atmarama Das, 
Both Joan Das and Balarama Das imitated the style of 
Chandidas their songs as Govinda Das did that of Vidyapati 
and the two poets were contempOTary with Govinda Das. One 
of the moat Importanl festivals of die VaisKnavaa tliat was ever 
held in Bengal was the Mnbotsava ceremony of Srikheturi. 
Narottam Das who had renounced the world and embraced 
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(he vow of Sannyasfn was the heir to ihe gadi of Kheluri, the 
deceased Raja. Kitsna Chandra Datta being ius father. As. 
however, he did not accept the Raj, but made a gift of it to 
his cousin Santoah Dalta, the tatlei out of gratitude and admira¬ 
tion for the Valsnava worthy calied in all members of the 
Vaisnava community to Srikheturi at a 
suklicuiii. Mahotsava ceremony held by Kim with great 

eclat in 1504 A.D. The ceremony was a grand 
success and was in fact an liistorlc evenl In Vaisnava society 
having been graphicatly described by many writers, chisBy by 
Narahari Chakravaity who in his Naroltara-Vilas gives an 
etabomle list of the importani members of the Vaisnava commu¬ 
nity who attended it. Govinda Das, Jnan Das, Balaiama Das 
were all there and Vrlndavan Das, the famous autlior of 
Chaitanya Ehagavata, was at the time a hoary-headed old man , 
described as ‘ venerable and learned * vdio took a prominent 
part in the affairs of the c^emony. We also hnd Basanta Ray 
(here—the clever poet who revised Vidyapati's poems and 
changed his Maithili to elegant Brajabult in which we find Kb 
poems in the Bengali coilections of the present day. The 
Mahotsava ceremony at Srikheturi is indeed a landmark in the 
hiatmry of the Vaisnavas and a sort of light-house discovering 
' to CUE view a whole panorama of scenes in which the illustrious 
Vabnavas of the early I bth century, whose names are so familiar 
to us by their wntings,.played an important part. Besides, the 
history of social manners and customs and ways of life of the 
Vaisnavas of that period have been faithfully recorded in the 
accounts of ihb festival. 

About the other Padaf^artas we jot down the following 
notes:— 

Yadunandan Das, bom in 1537 A.D, He sviote an historical 
work called Kamananda in 1607 at the com- 
Imm iS'JL ^ mand of Srimati Hetnalata, daughter of Srinivas 

Achaiyya, He was 70 years old when he 
wrote the above work. Yadunandan, besides^ itansiated Covtnda- 
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YAdunandan 

ChakrAV*itl. 


Prema Dafi, 


Ptcnia Dai 


Gwiii Dai. 


Jilanuita by Kriana Das Kaviraj and Vsdagdha Madhava. a 
drama by Rijpa Gosvami from Sanskrit mlo Bengali metrical 
verse. 

Yadunandan Chakravatti wrote Radba-Krisna'Lilakadamba. 

a Bengali poem containing 6000 couplets. He 
was a disciple of Gadadhaia Das. 
the Vatsnava name adopted by Purusottam 
(Siddhanta VagJsa) was horn in Kuiia in Nava- 
dvipa. He wrote tbe Vanst-Siksa, abeady 
noticed on page 3 Id, in 1712 A.D. and translated Chaitanya 
Chandrodaya, a Sanskrit drama by Kavlkamapura into Bengali 
verse. 

Cauri Oas, a highly respected personage of the Vaisnava 
community and a contemporary of Chaitanya 
Deva. It Is said tl^at tlw latter presented Gauri 
Das with a Gita copied by himself and also an oar with which 
he rowed Kis small pleasure-host on the Canges. Gauri made on 
image of Chaitanya Dcva in Nimha wood when the latter was on 
the eve of taking SannysBin's vows. This historic image is stilt 
worshipped at Amhikanagar In Kalna. 

Narahari Sarkar (H67-I540) of Srikhatida—-a friend and 
NtiMhiri Saikaii, follower of Chaitanya Deva. Chaitanya Deva is 
tiS7-iVlo AJ), 8aid to have exclaimed when in a trance m a 

village of southern India, “O Narahari, dear as my Jifct where 
art thou now? Recite Krisna's name once more and I will em¬ 
brace thee/ ♦ Narahari belonged to the Vaidya caste. His 
father's name was Naxayan, He wrote many padas in prater 
of Chaitanya. 

Vasu Ramonanda—a grandson of Maladhara Vasu who 

V.,.. a - 1 . iranslated the Bhagavata into Bengali. Rama- 

nanda was a contcmponary of Chgltanya Oeva. 
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Riy Ramananda — the illustrious Prime Minister of King 
R«y Ronum.!..!. PfatapTudm of Orissa and author of the 
Sanskrit drama. jagannaiha-Vallabha which 
Chaiianya delighted lo read. Ramananda Ray was a great 
hiccd and follower of Cbaltanya. He lias left some Qcngali 
padas of singular beauty I the following one finds a place in 
Chaitanya-Charitamrita and has a deep spiritual meantttg which 
must be explained in the light of Vaisnava philosophy t 

*1. "At hrst love dawned (on my heart) by a glance ou. 
his eye. 


2. It went on growing and knew no stop. 

i. When Cuind ^tered our souls, forgetful wc became that 
he was a man and 1 a wontan. 

4, 0 maidens, ask him, how could he have forgot all this 
story now I ' 

3. Nor had we. In this love, watted for a secret agent or atvy 
third party, in this union Cupid was our guide.** The idea 
contained m the 3rd stanza is myslic, 

Rama Ray died in T 5&1 A.D. 

Narahari CKakravorty—author of Narottamavilas and Bliakii- 
((..^...,0.1™..,,. Mkhralcd biographical and 

historical works already mentioned wrote a large 
number of pades under the name of Chanasyam Das. There 
is also another Chanasyam—a pedo^arto, son of Divya Sinha 
and grandson of Govinda Das, the itiuatrious poet. 
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RAm«flOf>»^ Du, 


Pitnltibjll Das, 




Rantag^opal Daa—the author of Rasokalpavalli (ivrtllen in 
1643 A.D.J wrote many padas of exquiatie 
beauty and hia son Pi (a m ba r Daa, author of 
Rasamanjari, contributed a good nutnbo^ of 
padas to Vaisnava ooltectlons, 

jagadananda, a Vaidya by caate. He was a descendant of 
Mukunda, one of the contemporaries of 
Chailaiiya» They were cpriginally residents of 
Srikbanda, hut afterwards soLlted at the village of Yophalai in itie 
district of Burdwan. jagadananda cantd only for sweet words in 
his pedes. We Itave come across same of the drafts of fits 
composition in his own handwtiting, which show dial he was far 
from being a born poet; he acquired the power of writing poetry 
by mastering the vocabulary of sweet-sounding words, as a school¬ 
boy acquires a knowledge of Geography by noting the places in 
his memory. One of the drafts shows that he made himself busy 
to find out the synonyms of words to be used in his songs. On 
the other page of the said draft he scribbled doggerels with the 
words on his list ^ he cared for nothing else than to create a 
pleasant jingle with themi He writes a line and then cuts It 
through and repeats the process several times, all the wldle 
evidently turning over the other page with the object of drawing 
upon the vocabulary which seems to be the only source of his 
inspiration; thus correcting words continually with the Itelp 
derived from it, he tights upon highly ornate eirpressions and 
composes a couplet in which rhythm is done to a fault; such 
couplets we find in the Padakalpataru and we cannot help enjoying 
the Kutnoui of the Herculian efioit put forth to give them the shape 
in which they are finally presented to us. Tliey hardly convey 
any sense through the jingle of words which it was the primary 
object of the poet to create. Jagadananda died in 1704 at 
Yophalai where a meta is held every year to commemorate his 
death. A collection of his pa das with a learned preface was 
published not long ago by the late Babu Katidas Naih of 
Calcutta. 
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Vanai Vadana, aon of Chhakart CKailopattKyay. Vansi 
V*niii Vedatw VadauB was bom in ihe vUIag« of Patuli in 
)498 A.D. 

Rama Chandra—a grandson of Vansi Vadona. Ho sol tied 
JUro. a..ndfii. village of Radhanagar. He migrated 

frotn Patuli to Radhanagar on the Padma. 
Bom m 1534 a.D,, died in 1334 A,E>. 

Sac hi Nandan—broths of Rama Chandra. Besides padas 
Shctki NkAcbn. wrote a poem called the Gaiuanga-Vijaya. 

Paramesvari Das: We find a mention of this in 

connection with the MahotaaOa ceremooy at 
Khelurt which he attended in 1304 A.D. 
Yadunath Acharyya—son of Ratnagarhha Acharyya, a friend 
A*h«Tr^ and follower of ^ CKaitanya Deva. The 
family which originally resided at Sylhet 
migrated to Navadvipa during CKaitanya Deva's life-time. 

Prasad Das—a native of Visnuput in the district of Banhura. 
PraimJDii Kavipati. 

Uddhava Das—a friend of Vaisnava Dae who compiled 
Ud<lli«i« Dai (jjg celebrated Padakalpatanj—an inhabitant of 

Term Vaidyapura. 

Radha Vallabh Das,—son of Sudhakar Mandal of Kancha- 
tlDdhi Villubh Dii gadia and the compiler of Bengali translatian 
Vibpa Kusuman'tali by Raghu Nath Goswaml. 

Ray Sekhar or Sasi Sekhai^^'nn inhabitant of the village 
RirSctiliii of Parana in the district of Burdwan. He 

lived early in the 18th centtiry. 

Paramananda Sen—a great Sanskrit poet who also wrote 
B j e„ pndos in Bengali. He was born in 1524, 

r«rjLciuiTiv3a9 5™. ^ 

He is more commonly known by his title 
Kavikamapuj. He wrote his celebrated Cliaitanya-Chandio- 
daya^Nataka in 1572 A,0. 

Vasudeva Ghoah, Madhava Ghosh and Govlndananda 
Ghosh, three brothers and contemporaries of 
Clmitanya Deva. All of them composed pados 
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ChftmfiatL Ray- 


in Bengal i< Thev were originally inkabitanU of KumaTlialta, 
but finally setiled at Navadvipa. They belonged to the Kayaalha 
caste, Vasu Ghosa's paths in praise of Chailanya are the best 
of their kind and they generally fotm the Gaur Chandn^e or 
the prelude to the songs of Rad ha and Krisna in all odleclions 
of Vaisnava podos. The present MaKarala of Dinajpur is 
descended from Vasu Ghosa through one of his daughters. 

Champati Ray—^a famous Padakofht Wc hnd the follow¬ 
ing line about him in the Sanskrit notes afExed 
to the Padamrlta-Samudra by Radha Mohan 
Thakma. 

*'* There lived in Southern India a great follower of 
Chailanya by the name of Champati. He is this famous 
Podo^arfo." 

Daivakinandan. a eontempoTary of Chaltaniya Deva and 
Dutr^kmwdan. author of Vaisnava-Vandana. 

Narasinha Deva~~Ra}B of Pakva Palli* whose efforts to 
M . . r* vanquish Narottam Thakur In a conuo- 

ver&ial discussion culminated m complete lailuxe 
and his own acceptance of the creed of the Valsnavas^ 
llie Raja wrote several padaa of great beauty, 

Raja Vira Hamvlra of Vtsiupur to whom a reference has 
Vk<iHamv»a already been made, composed many padas 

some of which we find In the Bhaktiratnakara 
by Narahari Chakravarti, 

Madhavt—VI sister of Sikhi Mahil) and a contemporary of 
Modlmvi Chailanya—'wrote padas undo^ the name of 

Madhaw Das. She was renowned for her 
piety and purity of life. 

This is brieOy, on account of only a few of the great 
masters of songs who followed Chailanya Deva. A brief notice 
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of some titoro Pcdal^tirlas is to be found id my Bengali work 
*VangobKasa-O-haKitya,* tn ike Bengali Encyciopasifia—tke Visva 
Kosa and ta tbc coHcction of songs in prabe of CKuiianya Deva 
edited by the late Babu Jagadbandhu BKadra and publtsKed by 
the Vangiya Sabitya Partsbai, Calcutta. I give below a list of the 
Ptidakarias whose padai I have been able to collect up to the 
present with ibe number of padas they composed. 


MJUK 

A list oj Pada^artas 

HyMBU 

Ananta Das 

or 

47 Ananta Achaiyya 

OFFijUJ. 

2 

Akbac All 

1 

Aimaratn Das 

9 

Ananda Das 

3 

Bhupatl Nath 

7 

Bhuvana Das 

2 

Cband) Daa 

960 

Chandra Sekhar 

3 

Champali Thakur 

13 

Cburamanl Das 

1 

Cbaitanya Das 

13 

Sankar Das 

4 

Sachinandan Das 

3 

Saai Sekhai 

3 

Syama Chandra Das 

1 

Syama Das 

3 

Syamananda 

7 

Siva Ray 

1 

Sivaram Das 

25 

Sivananda 

4 

Siva Sahachart 

T 

Sivai Das 

7 

SrInivBs 

3 

Srinivasacharyya 

2 

Sekhar Ray 

)76 

Dalepatt 

1 

Dina Ghoae 

r 

Dinah ina Das 

3 

DukhI Krisna Das 

4 

Ditkhmi 

2 

Dalvakinendan Das 

4 

Dbarama Das 

3 

Gatigovinda 

1 

Gadadhara 

3 

Giridbara 

1 

Gupta Das 

1 

Cokulanonda 

1 

Gokul Das 

1 

Copal Das 

6 

Gopal Bbatia 

2 

Gopikwta 

1 

Gopiramana 

r 

Govordhati Das 

17 

Govinda Das 

438 

Govinda Ghosh 

12 

Gaurmoban 

2 

Caur Das 

2 
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NUiDm num, 

or 

NiMica 

OFPMiyuN 

Gauf Sundora 

3 

Gauri Das 

2 

ChanAiam Das 

14 

Ghanasyam Das 

35 

Hail Dos 

7 

Harl Vallabh 

4 

Har«kriBiiB Das 

2 

Horeram Das 

2 

Jagadananda Das 

5 

Jagannath Das 

9 

Jogamohan Das 

2 

Jayktisna Das 

1 

Jnan Das 

t94 

Jnanhari Das 

'2 

Kabir 

1 

Kavbanjan 

9 

Kamarali 

1 

Kaoai Das 

4 

Kanti Das ^ 

14 

Kamadeva 

1 

KaliEdsore 

)79 

KriBUB Kanta Das 

29 

Kriana Das 

22 

Krisnapramoda 

2 

Kriana Prasad 

5 

Lakstni Kanta Das 

1 

Lochan Das 

30 

Mathura Das 

1 

Madhusudana 

5 

Mahcsa Vaau 

i 

Manohai Das 

6 

Madhava Ghosh 

9 

Madhava Das 

65 

Madhavacharyya 

5 

Madhavi Das 

i7 

Madhu 

3 

Murari Gupta 

5 

Murari Das 

1 

Mo]ian Das 

27 

Mohani Das 

4 

Natavara 

1 

Nandati Das 

1 

Nanda (Dvija) 

1 

Nayananda Das 

22 

Naiasinba Das 

1 

Narahad Das 

22 

Narottatn Das 

61 

Nava Kanta Das 

1 

Nava Chandra Das 

2 

Naianarayan Bhupati 

1 

Nastr Mamud 

t 

Nrtpati Sinha 

1 

Nrisinha Deva 

4 

Paramesvar Das 

1 

Paianuuianda Das 

12 

PUambar Das 

0 

Phakir Habir 

1 

Phatan 

1 

Raghu Nath 

3 

Raramaya Das 

2 

Rasamayi Dasi 

1 

Rasik Das 

3 

Ramakanla 

1 

Rant Chandra Das 

6 

Ram Das 

2 

Rami 

2 
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Name 

NuMua 

iSuMm 

Ram Ray 

Raia Siuha BKupali 

1 Radha Mohoo 

4 

175 

Radha Vallahh 

29 Radha Madhava 

1 

Ramananda 

15 Ramananda Das 

1 

Ramananda Vasu 

9 Rupanarayou 

3 

Sadananda 

J 

1 Sal Bee 

1 

Sinha Bhupati 

7 Sundara Das 

2 

Subal 

1 Sekha Jalaf 

1 

Sekh Bhik 

1 Sekh Laj 

r 

Saiyad Maituja 

1 Ttilaai Das 

1 

1 

3 

Uddhava Das 

NO ValaDeva 

Balarama Das 

I3| Dalai Das 

Vallablia Das 

26 Vaosi Vadona 

3B 

Basanta Ray 

33 Vasudeva Chosa 

134 

Vijayananda Das 

1 Vldyapali 

eoo 

Vtndti Daa 

4 Vipra Daa 

6 

Vrprodas Ghosa 

16 J Visvambbara Das 

2 

Viro Chandra Kai 

1 Vira Narayan 

2 

Vira Vollabh Dw 

1 Vira Ham vira 

2 

VoisnavH Das 

27 Vrindavnn Das 

* 30 

Vrajananda 

1 Yaclunandan 

95 

Yadu Noth Das 

17 Vadtipatf 

I 

Yasoio;s Khan 

1 Yadavendra 

3 


Nejti to Vidynpali and ChamJi Daa. the following pada- 
kartaa e«joy precedence for their poetical excellence and delinea¬ 
tion ol lender emoticins ;— 


T . Govinda Daa 

2. Jnan Das 

3 . Balarama Das 

4. Ray Sekhor 
5^ Ghanasyam 
6i Ray Vasanta 


7. Atlanta Dos 

8. Yodunandan Daa 

9. Vonni Vadano 
fO. V^isu GKosa 

11 « Naraliari 
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This p&da literatuie is a mitie of poetry. It broatlieei 
freedom from tli* ri^id style of the old writers who were always 
Tht Ur«il» aiming at claBsical figures of speech. Here 
aipitUof Jmcitnii. classical figures only occasionally, but 

more often the ports hit upon common-place objects and 
translate them into apt and happy similes. The style al the 
best .omongst the potfo^Eodoa is free from all slavish imitation of 
Sanskrit models and is full of appropriate homely words and 
happy turns of expresaion taken from common life which 
discovers the innate strength of our language. By adopting the 
Brajabuli, the padol^or/as not only mode their language a 
fitter vehicle of tender thought, but gave scope for contributions 
to this literature by poets outside Bengal. Hence it ia that wc 
TW Mfivunuam lind <ii« songs of Champatipals, a poet of 
8r.i*i>uii aomhetn India and of Madhavi and Rama 
Ray, who belonged to Orifisa, collected in Bengali compilation 
of songs. These poets found tt easier to adopt Brajabuli 
llian Bengali, as the former liad in it a profuse admislxiie 
of Hindi which people of all pails of India spoke and 
understood. 


In an earlier chapter of our histcTiy we have noticed ihal 
rustic songs such as Alam'lt Chaniire Rojar Gan were full of 
comm on-place words la ken from life. The writer a of these 
Tilt podfl^rtai pi». songs could uol uss San&kfittc expressions 
fcTPiikiiiMtatnu. simply because they w«e illiterate; but the 

pada literature of the Vaisnavas abounds, a$ I have already said, 
in loose Prakrit forms—not es a result of ignorance of Sanskrit, 
for these poets were almost all Sanskrit scholars, but because 
they had a finer power of pcrcaplion as compared with the poets 
of the Sonskritic School and knew better than they, that the 
poetic vision must be supplied from life and not from classical 
studies alone. They diew richly, moreover, from the living 
fountain^ of love tliat was before them—In the ecstasies of 
Clialtanya's divine love. 
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As in style of composition, so in their deflcriptlona of social 
TlielHiiiliwDHindB hfc, the same spirit of freedom dominates, tn 
SociAty AnitRidhfe. poctic literature of tlvt Hindus, the hdelity of 

woman Jias always formed the loftiest theme and has rvatucally 
supplied the highest poetic inspiration. But Vaisnava literature 
glories in Radha who breaks the sacred ties of domestic life and 
walks in the unrestrained path of freedom from all social 
bondage. How could a society, so rigidly fastidious in point of 
woman's honour admire Radha and allow hex such an elevated 
pbee in their literature) Tlie answer is a very simple one. 
Radha, as has been already said, is a religious symbol—a 
typihcation of the hee worship offered by the human sou! to God, 
In Bengali songs the spiritual sigaiBcance of this symbol has 
been made apparent by associations with Chaitanya Deva— 
Radha having been represented in them as the very spirit of 
God-realtsation, manifested by the gr eat devotee. 

Besides, viewed in a spiritual light, domestic relationship 

“ greatly elevated place in the 
ptee ‘ literature of the Vaisnavas, In the parent, in 

the child, in the Friend and in all around us. 
it is the same benign hand that the Vaisnavas moih, offering 
love and unsolicited service to us. Domestic ties are, therefore, 
sacred to them. Their literature is a history oJ this alhsacrificing 
disinterested love. 

Nothing in return is its motto. The flower that diffuses its 
Nuthins ii> swee* acent does not want any return, nor do 

the raya of the sun that warms you. nor the air 
which you hrestlic—without which you cannot live for a moment, 
and ail this represents the sort of love which a real lover must 
liove for the world. Tlmse who want return in love and consider 
it a marketable commodity arc not privileged to have access 
into the pada literature of the Vaisnavas, When poor Radha 
was dying— being forsaken by ICrtana, she tells Vrinda '* Say no 
cruel words to him. His face beautifid as the moon will turn 
pale, if you use rude words. My heart breaks at the thought of 
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it/* Yet no one coulct be more cruel than was Krisna to Radha I 
Thio may be ienc»inlt|ate4 mcreserthmcn^ialiam ^nd be unacceptable 
to the mater ml istic fnind. But the Vdsnavas aaphe topractmng an 
absolutely resigned love in life^ which has uonumbeted wots 
to potfton \i unleaa we ^e everything In the spirit of auch love- 
Of the collections of padas by ihe Vaisnava-mastera ihc 
most bulky is reported lo be Padaeamudrai 
compiled by Manohar Das in fhe middle of 
the 16th century. It is said to contain 15^000 pudas. This vast 
collection has not yel seen the light and the only manusctipl- 
copy of the work of which ^ve liavc heard ^ 
was with the late Haradhan Bbaktinidhi of 
Badangari) in the district of Hooghty. He used to send me 
songs copied from ihe work now and ilten^ 
but since Kis death 1 have not been able to 
The nut collection Padamnia^Samudm was made 
by Radhamohan Tlmkur* grandson of Srinlvas Acharyya towards 
the end of ihe 16th century . The leained compilci affixed Sanskrit 
annotations to the Bengali pndas in his coUectloiit thereby showing 
great scholarship. The annotations ate named as the Maha^ 
hlmvanussditikaf There are many smaller colkctions, some of 
which enjoy great popularity^ such as Pada- 
kalpalalika by Caur Mohan Das« Gila-Chint^* 
mani by hlari Vallabh, Giia-CbandrodeLya by Narahari 
Chakravartii Pada-ChintainBniniala by Prasad Das^ Rasaman- 
jari by Pitambor DaSi Lila-SamudfaT Pad^oavasamvali, Gita 
Kalpalatika and other works by unknown compilets 

But we have not yet named the collection which Is the besi 
of them all, and deservedly enjoys the grralesl popularity. It is 




S*1Yludia. 

trace the Ms* 






Padakiilpataru by Vaisnava. Vaisnava 

Das* (lit, servant of the Vaisnavas)^ Is the title 
which the compiler adopted in loken of humility. His name was 
Cckutonanda Sen and lie was a Vaidya by caste« He was an 
inhabitant of Tens Vsidyapur in the disirict of Burdwan and he 
compiled his work early in the 18th century. 
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U \\-ould be clifficult (o recover Podasamuclra wKfcb t$ by 
fai ihe grealwi collechon of the Valetiava songs. Of iKe rest 
Podamritnsiimudra by Radha Mohan Thakur is a much smaller 
CO.lectioo than PaJakafpataru; but the compiler has inserted in 
It more than 40U padas composed fay himself, which is too large 
a tiumber to find place in the collection if we consider their 
poetic exceUence, In the larger collection by Vaisnava Das we 
find only 1? padas of his own and these he was bound to insert 
III r«i«iEri IB 4 U 11 as preliminary pados in honour of the great 
Vaisnava maaters. Pado-Chimatnani. tiiough 
a v^y small collechon. is a singularly fine one containing 35 j 
podas- The only defect of this work ties m ihe anxiety of the 

compiler to select padas which plcfisc the ear in presence to 

those which appeal to the heart. 

The Padakalpataru is a collection of 3,101 podoj and is 
divided into four sha^has or chapters. The first chapter contains 
11 poWaOas or sub-chaptera. The number of padas in them is 
265. The second chapter has 24 po/htoos with 351 padas. The 
third has 31 paf/opas with 965 padas and the fourth chaplei 

til. Gncr .notion • hcanou IB tnatlc in the order in which emotions 

grow and develop In the heart. The subllcty 
and fineness of ibis classification will mteresl the student of 
Psychology, Though the compiler has followed (he'rules of 
rhetoric iri the classification of the songs, the songs themselves 
are iMM diiecled by rhetoric, but come from (be heart of the 
poets direct and appeal m the heart of (he readers. 

In (he pteJiminary account given hy Vaisnava Das In his 
i adakalpalaru we find the following lines,— 

In the tine of Srimvas AcKnryya was bom Radha Molian 
Thakur. Who can describe (he noble qualilies 
that he possessed. He was a second incarna¬ 
tion of Srinivas Acltaryya and his heart was (he 
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true home of love for Chailaoya, Radha Mohan Thakur compiled 
a collection of podor known iia Padamritasaenudra (a 
of nectar), I used to sing the padoa ftom that work and was 
greatly interested in them. I travelled in vaiioua countries and 
collected other pad<xt including those found in the Padamrita- 
samudra in my work. He was my nuxtel and I compiled my 
book after hU work and named it Padakalpatani.” 
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CHAPTER V 


Oiaitsnya Dcva Kiinsclf was noi the otgatiiser of itie 
Clia^iua^^ R«t Vaianava comitiutiity that afterwards sprang: 

Vmiwvn yp in Bengal, In fact, it Was not hie mission 
to make codes and regulations for the guidance 
of a small community, He spoke for all men. lived for all men, 
and lost in the love oi God as he was, he was not at all actuated 
by any desire of a secular kind, to establish a community and 
claim the glory of being its founder. But a great Idea—the 
idea of equality and freedom -was put Into a stereotyped and 
oofthodos society. The Chandais and the Parishs felt that they 
were no heredilary bondsmenthe Sudras felt that the Brahmins 
were not the only souls privileged to interpret the irutJis of religion. 
Preeing themselves from tlie iron grip of Brahmanic rule'and the 


, , trammels of monastic codes, the people of all 

liijr And fmdwn casiea gave qiuck response lo the call from the 

new order that was being formed- Iti the 
Buddhistic age fallen women and men who had lost their caste, 
flocked to the sanctuary of the ujfmros and shaving their heads aa 

The Buttdhui numtj. ® penitence became monks and nuns* 

On the revival of Hinduism the portals of 
society were closed against this class of people and they 
had no focus sfandf in the land of their birth, after the 
tall of the Buddhistic raonasteiies. These men and women 
heard of the great idea of universal love preached by the Vdsna* 
vas who had raised the Rag of equality for all men and they 
quickly responded to the call, Chaitanya Deva lived at Puri 
for the last 16 years of his life and all this time he dwelt on 
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man s relation to God atid showed the power and beauty of the 
Divine grace, by hia own life and example, In Khardah and 
SantipuT, however, Nityananda and Advaitachaiyya initiated 
a great movement for organising the Vatahnava 

HlllJ , I , ~T^| 1 T T,| 

Aiimiik, community on a new basis. The place is stui 

pointed out at Khardah where 1200 Nedas or 
shaven men and I iOO Nedls or shaven women—the Buddhist 
Bhikshus and Bhikshunis came to the great Vaisnava apostle 
Nityananda and surrendered themselves to 
Idro. He took them into hU new order. So 
glad were these people at being admitted 
to the new order, that they have since held a me/a at Khardah 
every year in commernoraiion of the event. Nityananda is fusdy 
celled patita fiaoana or “a friend of the fallen" owing to hia 
sympathetic altitude towards the out^astes. The fallen women 
of Hindu society also, against whom it has always closed its 
gate with non bars, found a place in the Vaisnava community. 
Widow marriage is allowed amongst the lay Vaisnavas, who 
override all considerations of caste; in fact it is forbidden to 
ask a Vaisnava to what caste he had belonged 
before he accepted the Vaisnava faith. With 
what indignation the Hindu society looked 
upon this movem^t may be seen from the following sfol^os in 
ramraratitakara. Vatuka Bhatcava asked Ganadeva if the great 
demon Trlpurasura killed by Siva was altogether annihilated or 
still lived in thie form of a spirit, Ganadeva answmed : 

*"The great demon Tripurasura being killaJ by Siva reduced 
himself into three parts in great rage, and devised many plans 
for the ovaihrqw of the Saiva religion, and for 

QiflUimy* And Hii * * |. , i , t ^ 

cMnpuii^4 At misguidipg tlie pec^plc and taking vengeance on 
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TiipctiHoia. the followers of Siva. The luat part appeared 

in the womb of Sachi Devi and came into 
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ihe vfoi]d as Cbaitanya; the aecond pari was mcaxnated m Nttya- 
nanda who wielded a great power and the third a« Advaitn. 
Assuming these three forma this lord of the demons came to 
earth in the Kdi Yuga and deluded (he world by leaching 
effeminacy,” — effeminacy because Chaitanya Deva did not re¬ 
cognise such cmcl rites in religion as human or animal sacri&ces, 
but taught that one should know his sins and in a truly penitent 
spirit approach his God with tears I The Vaisnavas abstained 
from fish and meat altogether and from all intoxicating drugs 
and liquors ; they were thus effeminate in the ^es of those who 
drank wine, look ganja, ate all kinds of meal and were followers 
of ^apaft^s—those dreadful people who could perpetrate the 
most heinous crimes without a blush. 

The lay Vaisnavas as a retort composed alokos to prove 
Chaiionya was Visnu incarnated in the 
fi«h and interpolated them in the manuscripia 
of the Vamana Ptirana, the Vayu Purana, the 
Nadiya Purana. the Bhavisya Purana, the Matsya Purana, the 
Visnu Jamala, the Garuda Purana. the Visnu Purana. the 
Kurma Purana. the Devi Purana, the Skanda Purana, the Valmiki 
Purana, the Nnsinha Purana, and in the Mahabharata. TTiese 
sfo^or signify in the form of propheror that God will be incarnated 
in Chaitanya Deva in JS^afi yuga. 

The activity with which tlw Vaisnavas proceeded with their 
task of reforming society was remarkable. There is no sphere of 
Bengali life which dues not bear the stamp of their influence. 
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resounds wjtJi the .^rV/ans of a dass of VaistuivaB called the 


punarts are alt zealous followers of the creed of Chalianya Deva. 


away with the pride of caste altogether. The Pada^o/foa and other 
authors among the Vaisnavas have adopted the dlte of Das or 
servant in the place of their family surnames as a mark of humility 



used by castes inferior to the Brahmins, But 
in the Vaisnava literature all good Brahmins, 


TTie hilip 



status: this has often made it exceedingly difEoiIl for us to find 
out to what caste or family a certain author amongst the Vaisna- 
vas belonged. 


The whole of the old Bengali literature, subsequent to 



III Ine 


Kfilitvafia lA loflU t»uJ: trom fragmentary manus- 
criptsofthe 16th century that have come to hand, we may sur¬ 
mise that the poet conformed to the original epic of Valmiki 
though he coosiderahly abridged tt: the ioterpolating liands of 
later writ erg, are, however, distinctly traceable in the subsequent 
manuscripta and in the modernised versioti of Uie work which 
is found in the market. In this book we find the Raksasaa or 
demons metamorphosed into saints and Vaisnavas, In the whole 
range of our litcmtiiie we can scarcely find a more curious mailer 
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than this transformation by Vaisnava poets of the Raksasas of 
the Ramayana. In the original epic of Valmiki they are great 
warriors.—fighting to the last on the batUe-fielct with unflinching 
heroism. But in the modem editions of Krittivasa's Ratnayana 
we frequently meet a great Raksasa on tlie battle-field 'with the 
spirit of a devout Vaisoava: he sees in Rama an incarnation of 
God. and when such a feeling dominates in hb mind, the battle 
is naturally transformed into a pulpit and sermons and hymns 
become the order of the day, Virobahu, a Raksasa, son of 
Ravami. has come to fight with Rama in the battle-field. Here 
is the description ** From the back of tiie elephant Virabahu 
beholds Rama. His human form with dark blue complexion— 
the colour that we find in a fresh tuft of grass—is simply a mask 
to conceal his divbity. His locb hang in beautiful curls and 
his forehead is targe. His demeanour is quiet and he is kind to 
all. The marks of W (flag), ^ (tliunder-bolt), and of 
(hook)—indicative of divine power—are disiLiict in hU person. 
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The bow in hts liand is of wonderful airuciure, and In all parts 
of hb body are visible the maiks of the great God Visnu. On 
seeing these signs Virabahu was convinced that Rama waa 
Visnu himself: be threw away the bow from his hand and 
coming down hrom hb elephant prostrated hinudf with dosed 
palms before Rama and said in great humility« " J am a poor 
vitab^u'i bmni. being, O Lord, have mercy on me. A!) praise 
be to ihee, O Rama—the refuge of the world. 
Thou that art truthful and master of thy passions,—an incartta* 
tion of Visnu, to Thee I make my ohebance. Thou art the first 
principle of ike universe and in Thee rests the phenomenal 
world. The Gods of the Trinity form a part of Thee. Tlve 
Vedas—Sama, Rik, Yajur and Atharva have all origmaled 
from Thee, O Lord, it b not in my power to describe ihy 
inhnite attributes.*' 


Tarani Sen, another Raksasa warrior comes with the ti!ak 
TstmI a EUs 4 tia marks and Rama's name stamped all over hb 
body like a true Vabnava; and everr the great 
Ravana addressed Rama, his foe, with closed palms,* 1 have 
conunitted endless sins ; pardon me, O Lord.*' Thb may look 
odd, but one thing ought to be borne in mind in order to undet^ 
stand the situation. Faith in the incarnation of God was the 
dominant idea of that age in Bengal, If it were possible for us 
to realise the psychological condition of a soul who fervently 
believed that the person before him was God himself,—God who 
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createtl the umveise—the all-mcrctfu] divinity in Ituman flesh 
before hiin—what else could he do (Kan sing his praises in devout 
worship as Virababu or Tarani Sen did. In Bengal llw peoples' 
tnind at (he lime was full of the God-man Chaitanya who had 
passed away lite a heavenly vision. Jagai, Madhai, Bhitapanlba. 
and Narojii great motaJ wrecks who could not resist ihe spell of 
hia faith and became converts to the creed of lovef — ^ave 
TJm inAiklf M «hap« to iKc character of (he Raksasas of the 
Ramayana and the old mylhology revived by 
a new touch of Jiving history, file infidels 
figured as demons, and the battle>field was transformed into 
the scene of their reformation. The great personality of 
Chaitanya with Ids overflowing faith in God figured as the 
meat nation of Vlsnu and modelled the Rama of old Valmiki in 
a new shape. Thus the matenal of the epic was curiously recast 
to form a new page of history, and alt the incongruities and 
oddities which may strike us, become clear when we understand 
why the Ramayana in thb gnih attracted the people of Bengal,— 
the change being from a battle-field to the San^irtann ground, 
from animoslly to love, from fiction to reality. 

In the songs of Uma virhich form a past of Sakta literature, 
we find one poet* describing her as going to gosfha or the 
meadows lo tend the cows. This feature is evidently attributed 
v*i«.*va i„fltH>™r< in imUaiion of Krisna’s goiffm; (he 

iJtimiuR tender sentiments of Yasoda are not unoften 

attributed to Menaka, mother of Uma in the 
literature of the Saktas, 

We find the Siva of the Vedas transformed into an altogether 
di0erent God In the Puranas. New features were added to his 
character which tielonged to Buddha and thus he was represented 
in a light which satisfied the requirements of a particular period 
when Buddhisb'e Ideas predominated. This process of conlh 
nually remodelling the gods in accordance with the demands 
of particular epochs of Indian rdiglous hulory, continues up to 
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the present day, and it is this genius Ol^ the people of Bengal for 
giving a shape to the hoary gods of the Hindu pantheon suitable 
to the tastes oF the times, that keeps up a perennial How oi 
inspiration derived from the particular form of religion that may 
be prevalent at the time. Siva himself takes on the Vaianava 
stamp in some of the songs composed in his honour after the 
advent of Cbaitanya Deva. We quote a song below to illustrate 
thu:— 

* “ Siva losing all consciousness by taking drugs, dances 
in the company of ghosts. His horn sweetly sounds ihe 
name 'of Krisna. fDhaitura flowers adom his ears; and his 
eyes have a mad look from taking Dhusiura drug; his rohe 
of Itger-skio b falling off from him.'* 

TKb dance of Siva is quite distinct from the destructive 
dance of the Rudra Deva of tile Vedas. The dancing described 
in thb song reminds us rather of the dance of Chajtanya Deva in 
hia spiritual ecstasy. The took of madnesSj the repeating of 
Krisna'sname. the loose robes,—the company of low-caste people 
who ioined in his processions, as represented by the ghosts of 
Siva, all significantly point to the Vabnava influence■ without 
which thb dance of Siva becomes meaningless; it is a dance in 
spiritual ecstasy and should^not be confounded with the dance of 
the destroyer of the universe that Siva originally was, Siva’s 
love for drugs in thb song s 3 rmbotbes the excess of emotion 
verging on madness which characterbes the Vaisnava dance in a 
5onbi'r/ana party. 
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Thus we «ce that VaUnavijjm tnSlaimced the siTcbty of Bengal 
in ail its dt^crenl sections: neither Saktas nor Saivas could resist 
that influence. The prevailing creeds strengthened ihems^Eves by 
assimilation of the attractive features of their more successful rivals 
9 uch as has gone on Irom the beginning in Hindu society. 

During the Puranic renaissance Bengal! literattrre had not 
yet readied! the stage when scholars could 
under fake writing in that language without some 
sort of apology. The activities of those who 
translated Sanskrit works into Bengali were employed in diverse 
channels* and works of great literary merit and scholarly patience 
had been already produced in our tongue; but In the vast litera- 
ture belonging to the PuranJe Renaissance we scarcely come 
across one work in which Its author does not refer to a cornmiind 
from a god to undertake a work in Bengali — communicated to 
him in a draum ,—m if the stigma of such a humble under taking 
would be removed by attributing it to divine inspiration. The 
authors of Dharma-Mangal specialty are fond of describing such 
dreams. In one of these the god Dhaima is said not only to have 
dtrccted its author to underlake a BengaU poem in his honour 
hut to have cond^cended so far as to supply him with the ink, 
pen and paper for the purpose. The autj>ors seem to have been 
always in great appreheniion of what people might say of their 
adoption of the popular writing books; and in their 

dreatna. we feel this throbbing pube of fear* and an anxieiy to 
prove to their honest, godfearing and credulous countrymen that 
they had only acted under heavenly commands, which they wo'e 
bound to luhey. 

Vmsnnva hterature is free from such pretensions. No writer 
amongst the Vaianavas refers to dreams. Bengali language was 
no pafoif to them. The language in which Cbaitanya spoke," 
in which io yet earlier times Chandidas had written, was sacred 
.«(pa Some nf the Vaianava works in 

^«cii47ihe VfeijB*^ Betigaii such as the Padamritaaamudra by 
Srinivas Achaiyya and Chaitanya-Cbaritarmila 
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by Krisna Daa Kaviraj have appended to ihctn scholarly 
Sanskrit annotations, and Narahaii Chakravortl in hia Btiaktimlna* 
k(ua quotes Bengali verses fram the works of the preceding 
writers as authority. Bengali was thus raiser! to the same literary 
status by the Vaisnavas as the Pall language was by the 
Buddhists, and no apology Is put forward liy renowned Sanskrit 
sdiolais such as Krisna Das Kevira}, and Narahari Charavarti. 
for adopting Bengali as their vehicle In convey mg the loftiest 
thoughts on Vedanta Philosophy and other serious subieets. 

Bengal was duri ng this period the scene of animated disputes 
between Saktas and Vaianavas. The Vaisnava* 
the tnd would not name the Java flower because it was 
’*■' V-i-hn.™ favourite of Kali, the goddess of the Saktas. 

They called U od. The word Kali, which also means ink, they 
would not use as it was the name of the goddess: they coined the 
word sohoi to signify ink^ The Saklas, on the uthet hand, would 
vilify the Vaisnavas by all means that lay in theti power. 
Naroltam Vilas has a passage descrihing how ihe Sakias went to 
Kali's temple and prayed that she might kilt the totloweis of 
Cliailanya Deva that very night.^ When the great Naiottam Das 
died, a body of Saktas foElowcd his bier clapping and Kissing as 
a sign of ihcir contempt for the illustrious dead. Here is a satirical 
poem written by a Sakba poet about the followers of Chailanya Deva. 
•What a set of evil-doers has God created in these fools of 
pretenders who call (hemaelvea the followers of 
Chaitanya I They say, 'O tongue, lake the 
name of Chaitanya/ and this is their prayer. 
When they Rome Nityunanda they roll Iti the dust to signify tlieir 
devotion. In the name of Chaitanya tiiey call upon 36 castes to 
dine in the same place; and the p.^nah, die woshennan, the 
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oilman and liw all sit down dieoifuUy to dinner without 

observing any distinction of castes- They cannot bear to see a 
Kcln leaf or a latie dowert the every sight throws them into hyste- 
rical fits, if they hear the ivord Kali uttered by any one they 
shut their cars vtflth their hands, They pay one rupee and four 
annas to a Vabnava priest and marry a widow with children; 
and in their community a Muhammadan enjoys precedence in re¬ 
gard to caste being regarded as J^u/in ! Their prayer is 'Praise 
be 10 Krisnst Srinivas, Vidyapati and Ntlai Das‘ and they all 
have the conceit of being profound scholars. Some of them very 
learnedly agree that the shrine of Badarika is good for nothing; it 
is worth a f^achij (^rum CofocosuiJ. 

The above satire levels itself at three points of Vaisnavism 
With which the orthodox cormmmity was particulM-ly disgusted ; 
the fust is upsetting of the rules of caste, the second is remaittagc 
of widows In the lower rank* of the Vaisnavas; the third is 
utter dlBTcgaid for Sastrie ordinances, and disownment of the 
sanctity of shrines. 

The Vaisnava singers took the country by surprise by their 
Th^tWaA^liBr Saki Composition of the Munohar Scftt tune. For 
pathetic chant of tender sentiments and for 
cadence and soul-stirring effects, the Afonoher Soht tune is without 

ctI* CTPS, tj£l¥® 

ctMl v<3Ps, san | 

fiij, cifiire iiTW? twi 

▼f4i sitif ifiiiCa ism S'! I 

c^\ I 

fwt, Cfl*1 

ffffu ^ I 

fsiTlfb, wpt, 

^fT^in WHITE 4 atl fWf I 

UTW fiw Oiit fail etrs! fw^tl fit%Te 

evfswTcw ajt'tit acfla eg i 

Ffom « poem DaSBTatliL. 
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ill rival m the Indian muaical syatem. As In their waya and 
viewi af life the Vaistiavaa broke down the conventlona of ages 
and displayed originality and freedom, so in their Iprtann songs 
they rejected the time'honoured musical Lunes and modes which 
were so greatly favoured by the leading singers of fashionable 
society, and introduced a new tunc—the Manohar Sahi —full of 
strange modulations, which sounds like a cry from the depths 
of the apul and appeals (o the heart by its tender wail, bringing 
tears in the eyes of the hearers often without words. Tliis is the 
tune adopted In the Vaisnava kiftonas where the singers* voice 
act at naught the bard and fast rules of the stereotyped sia 
Ragas and thirty six Raginis of Indian music and flowed 
into new forms, ft delights the ear and overflows the liean 
TK# Kfrtcrnji^d Kfid with soft etttotlons—^like the tender wail of 
* the soul of woman uttered in song and 

expressed in heavenly pathos. The feirfanii/a or head'singer stands 
in the midst of his party and describes, for instance, the Mafliur 
or the story of Krisna deserling Vrindavani his voice trembles 
as a creeper trembles in the breeie, and he paints hi words set 
to music how the trees of the Vrinda groves looked as if they 
wept, being wet with dews ; how being unable to follow Krisna, 
as their mots wet^e hxed to the soil, they moved with then 
houghs in the direction of Mathura; how the cows, stood dumb 
as if they were painted on the ah with tears flowing from their 
eyes, and did not graze *—how the murmurs of the Jumna 
sounded like a deep anthem that rent the heart. The alupherd- 
god left for ever the Vrinda erovea, reducing it to a scene of 
desolation and making his loves and games a 
deepest woe. Wheo the master-singer sings, 
of his parly stop playing, and other singers 
direction of their leader which is often intimated 
the hand: even the sweet violin atopi when the mastcr-alngcc 
alone holds the audience spdl-bound and captivates iheir souls 
by singing ihe padat of the old masters. When a particular 
stage ia arrived at he gives a signal and his party catches the 


tragedy of the 
the musicians 
wail for the 
by a wave of 
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W line of the song and resumed the music. Thus ihe master- 
singer with intervals of music in chorus resumes the tluead of 
hts tale, stage by stage, and brings to completion tlie whole 
episode of a story from the Bhagavata. 

In a wotti called Chjitanya-Chandrodaya-Kauniuclj written 
THi pii«in ri ihc by Prema Das about the year 1715 A.D., it 
MiJmy ***"**”" *® related that king Pratap Rudra of Orissa 

was very much moved by the itii-lana songs 
sung by the son^iVlotta party of Chailanya Deva. In reply to a 
question put by that monarch, Gopi Nath Achaiyya told him 
that k"lana songs odginated with Chaitanya Deva, 

We are not, however, prepared to accept ihk statement as 
true- Long before Cltoitanya Deva. in dte Court of King 
Laksmana Sen, some favourite tunes of Bengali J^jViooe were 
adopted for singing the songs of the poet Jaya Deva. and huierly 
the songs of Chandi Das and Vidyapati began to be sung b 
some of the best modes of iManohar Said ftirtanfl. These 
poets had preceded Chaitanya Deva by nearly a hundred 
years, 

Bm the ittrtans songs and some of the popular tunes in 
which they are sung, were, wc believe, ol an yei earlier origin. 
They were started by the singers of the glories of king 
Mahipai in the ] 0th century und conirihuted to by the Buddhist 
Mahayanists who had already developed the Bhakri-cult. 
Mahamahopadhyaya hlara Prasad Sastri says on this head, 
" The songs of Mabipal have already been spoken of. Buddhist 
songs in Bengal became the fashion of the day. This was. I 
believe, the beginning of kirtarm songs, Krisiuchnryyn or 
Kalina wrote his celebrated Dolvas, his songs and commentaries 
about this period. There were several writers of Dohas and 
Sohajiya sect of Buddhism used to sing Buddhist songs in Bengali 
thiousiKoui the country. Lut, Kukfcuri. Bima, Candor!. Caitcln. 
Bhusukhu. Knbna, Dombi McKintn. Soraha, Dheguno. iuinli, 
Bfutdc, Tandaka, Rantu, Kankanu. Jayananda. Dhamma and 
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Savarn sang f^irlano songs lo the grilling ears of Bengali peasants 
and Bengali artisans/'* 

Though we would thus admit I he prior iiy oF ihe claims 
oF the Buddhists regarding the invention of some of the tunes 
of f^i^tana songs, yet there is no doubt that these were restricted 
to a very narroxv circle of men. The popularity and develop- 
ment of J^irtono In all its channing forms, especially in the 
composition of the Manohar Sahi time, belonged undoubtedly 
to the Vaisnavas, Manohor 5oiif rapidly attained a luxuriant 
growth under the fostering attention paid to it by the FoElowers 
oF Chaitanya Deva. So we need not wonder that in the popular 
notion the credit of originating k^rtana is ascribed to them. 

We shall here proceed (o give a brief history of t^irtana in 
Bengal, 

Thare arc four kinds of : T. Gnran-Hali> 2. Renelt, 

3. Mandaraitu 4« Manohar Sahi. * 

The names are taken from those of the pboea in which 
particulai i^rVfaniis originated anti flourished. Goran Hat is In 
the district of Malda, Rcneti in MJdnapui, Mandaian in Kaiak 
and Manohar Sahi is a Pargana in the district of Burdwan. 

Manohar Sahi was created by a clever combination of tFic 
diff^ent tun^ of the three other kinds of f^rr^ono; it was therefore 
a later growth- The composition produced a singular melody and 
thus Manohar Sahi quickly surpassed the rest and caught the 
popular fancy. The four recognised centres of Manohar Sahi 
kiflana are the vilfages Kandra and Teora in Burdwsn, Mayna- 
dala in Blrbhum, and Tcna in Murshidahad. It is believed that 
” mu fl i ri nn name^l Ganga Narayan Chakravacti. a Vaianava of 
Teora, invented the Manohar 5oh/ by a skilful manipuktton of 
the difleient tunes in which fttrlorta songs were sung at bis time 
and that laiterly Manga! Tbakur, a disciple of Cbnitanya F^eva's 
companion Gadadbora, contributed to its devetopTTieni an<l 
generally improved ii- 
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Here ba list of some of vKe ceicbraiccl smgers of Maikohar- 
^rViofid (from iJic 15tK century down to our own times). 

Gwja# Nji^inn mn lEUiid^Ikdni Tm^ IBrndwnrii 

VikUpli Cimif Ttuknr 
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CKisdia 5«tliu Thiiktir 

SiiABiMtMtfii Tkpikur 
PuLixi Citandn Thal(uf 
H«ri Lil r\imk 
V>^i(k DMj Thafcffr 
Ni»»i Chakiavarti 
Hat^abAD D&ji 
Din DayAl fU* 

Rinunatid* Mlm 
Rj%fik Lnl Mlitn 
Vnnafflal] 'ITiaku.t 
Ktma K^nla D*» 

DamixUr Kvndn 
Ktitna Hail H Bxra 
KHivna D*yiil Chandra 
Ram Banariu 
Mairaitajidn Ma^anuLi 
Svajup Lai fhaktir 

Vl^arup c jajt wp jifTti 

Gnfml Daft —Thiw Iifnvarr 
tlia foahkka aow In 
adittn^e eaay &ir«g!ltk 
a oari^liiln iht dcc^isT taunitiiK ol 
Ik- Valvtwya sco^t eofi^ially 
thfw^ In SraiabqU whidi ia hari! 
ful tka (w^e underhand. 
TIk aiUH^a at^ndilrd 

(lli^ alphuHctl {n the |> 0 f)i]|jqii 
laapuajie «nd (^ep0al Dm 'Wsi' 
fti **Akhai|a Gcipar' lin' 
thil Iniwvafl^ 

Ci>p«} ChalnavaH:! 

Gniii BaLdjl " ^ 

Nitai Dan ^ 

NUnda Da« 

AnurattP Pm 
S u^anMalUk 
Klima Kcaotv SaikAi 
Ratik Da* tlivingl *&n nl Anui^ti 
Dm fNc ^ 

^udli# Krhikna htlltM liTinuk^ 

Pa^tdir Adwaii Oaii Ekibo/i llmog) 
SLbu SCijtjuiJyia ^vifiig] ^ 


of K^uidra fBairdt¥iin) 

Paypt ^8ilhh1lm| 
of hfeiy^ia <Bwdwafi| 

eit Mayrui [^ta lO^rtikDlEtil 

of IGiiidra {Burdwaftl 
of PancH Thiijn I Mojahieakad I 
of Kiandl ^MujihldAkadp 

oF PaiMrlilhifpl iMu ralpldahsilt 


■rpiroduecd 
*1DlgUC ol 
verier* io 


f of Sinhori ‘MuiihldabiuJl 

oF Sail ^Murahidnfkadl 
Elf So**L|3iif (kWoliidaJbad ; 


of Ilalipur (MniibEdalmll 
dF Pataj ^MuiftliHdBLbad) 

•nf ICola (Mmuhliiahadl! 
ai Tantlpaia il^ibbiuiii 
Mof^jBtcbhuiol 

ckf DaVkinkhaAda ikfEiialiiifabadl 
VlranpuE- IMufhi dwtfcu d 
ICcfiehntall I Nadia k 

uf Dabiklidduiniki rMutibkdabadj 
fd Malmdat iBribfiumr 
KadlTlbaEar 
Keaihbi vNodlai 


OF the living ^(rfonryaa three arc adtmttcdly sup-rbr to the 
real. Their names in order of merit may be thus pul: L Pandit 
Advalt Das Babaji of KasimlNuar. 2. Sivu Kirtaniya of 
Kualhia. 3. Rasika Das of Dakhinkhanda flkTura hid aht^d) 

i heard three years ago the ^iV/ano songs of Sibu Kirtaniya, 
Siltu singers mentioned above. 

“>18 one of those celestial songs which arc 
inspitesd by deep love. Sibu himself was overpowered with 
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emotion when he descrihed Mathur; his voice with its tender 
modutationG and inimitable wail touched the heart of the audience, 
ashb own heart was touched. We heard the aoage in the house 
of Mr* G. N. Tagore, Calcutta, but the audience felt themselves 
to he in the Vrinda groves all the while, whither Sibu hud tran¬ 
slated them, hy calling up a perfect vision of iKe deserted scenes 
of the shrine. 

The fiirtana songs were once a madness in Bengal, and even 
The idnsM carry great favour with a certain section 

of our comm unity. The atnger^ are generally 
acquainted with scholarly Valstiava works* Tht^ commit to 
memory most of the padas of the Valsnava masters and it Is the 
people of this class who Iiave heen supplying the noblest Ideas 
of self-sacrificing love to rural Bengal for more than 350 years* 

In a previous chapter 1 referred to the ^ufhcJtas or professional 
Til. natratocs of stories* It Is impossibe to exagge- 

rate (he great influence which they wield over 
the musses* Tliey narrate stories in the vemaotlar, from the 
Bhagavata, the Ramayana, and the Mahahharata and inter^crae 
their narration with songs which heighten the effect of their des¬ 
cription* Tlie deep religious ideas which underlie the stories arc 
discussed at intervals by the k^/hal^a and no one can he success¬ 
ful in this profession unless lie Is endowed witlt oratory, a sweet 
voice, and the power of raising tender emotions in the mind of 
his audience. We can trace the custom of such narration as early 
as the times of the Ramaynna; it may be even earlier ; we find 
Valmikt who lived many thousand years ago refer to a cisaa of 
people whose avocation it was to narrate stories (See Ayodhya 
kanda, Qiap. 69 ); but the manner In vithlch the modem 
kathal^aa deliver stories with the object of imparting religious 
Instrucltotis and inspiring devotional sentiments in Bengal is 
d^ved from the Vaianavaa. There arc formuln- which every 
^ofhafta has to get by heart,—set passages describing not only 
Sri t-.-.irri Visnu, Kmna, and other deities, 

but also describing a town, « battlefield, morn- 
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ing, rtooQ and nigHt and many other sithj'ects which incidentally 
occur in the course of the nariallon of a atory. Thc&e set passages 
are 'composed in Sanskritic Bengali with a rcmarkahle jingle of 
consonances the effect of which is quite extraordinary, i quote 
here some of these passages. 

Descrtph'on of a dark night 

* “ tt is the depth of night;—an Impenetrable darkness per¬ 
vades all objects,—the lily droops, and the Fragrance of the j^ttmuda 
flower delights us,^the sound of beedes rise from the earth;— 
the birds are silent for a time and a network of stars is spread 
over the lirmamcnt. The woman who secretly goes to meet her 
lover is awe-siruck in this thick darkness, and, losing her way, 
stops at every step and proceeds with difficulty: in the deep shade 
of the forest move the tiger, the bear and olhiff ferocious animals 
in search of prey. At such quarter of the lligh^^ the cries of the 
jackles break the slumber of lovers who wake for a moment to 
listen, and again fall asleep in each other's arms.” , 

The descriptions are often highly poetic, and produce almost 
a pictorial effect on the mind, Thus in ihe description of noonf 
'nTie buffaloes and bears dipping themselves 
in a pool doxe with half-dosed eyes," or In that 
of a cloudy day :—J “The eastern sky ia radiant %vilh the bow 
of lndra1(lhe rainbow), it appears as if the god himself conies 

• 'csm 

xc^tgtiy srrfiriii -vi ^firs 
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ridine on Kis elephant—the clotiihii and twan^ 

A floQtlir iLky ging hia great bow. A shooting light daazles 

the eye as his thunder blla. the etorm roars and the tmible sound 
frightens the traveller,—the birds in great alarm (lock around the 
trees and raise a confused chatter," and in similar descriptions 
pictures of Indian scenes with which we are all famiUnr are ins¬ 
tantly recalled to the mind. 

But the descriptions of gods by far excel the rest and possess 
a peculiar charm with the Hindus- The words are so cleverly 
strung together as to create visions of sublimity and beauty by 
association. 

I have a book of formulae supplied to me by a in 

which I find set passages on the following aubjecta — 

1. A city. 2, Noon day. 3. Morning. 4, Night- 5, 
A cloudy day. 6. Woman's beauty. 7. The sage Naiada. 
8, Visnu. 9. Rama. 10, Laksmana. 11. Siva. 12- Kali. 13, 
Sarasvati. 14. LabmI. H. A forest. 16. War. 17. BKagavatt. 

Curiously enough these set passages though written in a 
highly artistic and poetic style are in prose and they are sung as 
if they were songs. The effect is not at alt maned by the prose- 
forms in which they are couched. Being set to a chant, they 
sound highly poetic and do not at all jar on the ear. 

I shall here attempt at grylng a short history of some of the 

\ ikhoit hiAwf oE most illustrious 
tK« 

We have not been able to gather much information on ihis 
head. We, however, know that Ramdhan Simmnni waa one 
of those princes amongst Irafhsfeas who could move the audience 
as they liked, so much so that occasionally enormous amoiinUi of 
money were paid as gifts to him by rich parttes who became spell¬ 
bound, as it were, by the power of his brilliant oration. He was 
an inhnbltmil of the village Sonamukhi in ihe district of Burdwan. 
He lived about (50 years ago. Gadadliai Sitoituini was his worthy 
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conteifiporsiy and was an inhabiiani of Gobardanga, Dharani 
KaLhaka, a nepKevr oI Pamdhan Stromanlp wielded an extra' 
ordinary Influence over ihe massea, and especially over live women¬ 
folk of Bengal, half a century' ago. It is said that he was so ex* 
traordinarily gifted, that from tragic tales which drew forth profuse 
tears from the audience, he could suddenly pass on to satire and 
comic subjects making the whole house burst into peats of 
laughter before ihe tears had dried in their eyes. Krishna Mohan 
Stromanl of Kodaiia in id-Parganas was his great rival. Another 
kaihaka of great renown who lived about this Hme was Sridliar 

Pathaka who contiibuicd a large number of songs to (he litoaiure 
of 

To-day Ksetra NalH Churamani of Bagbazaii enjoys the 
«|«m and admnation of a large section of (he Hindu community 
of Bengal. As a story-teller there is no katkaka now living that 
can approach him. His songs and highly poetic descriptions call 
up vivid pictures before the mind. Krisna Kathaka of Shampukur 
is a person of superior scholarship hut as narrator of story he 
slands below Ksetra Churaoiani. 


The kothakaa of the old school were scholars, poets, and 
finished singers. The effect which their narration produced was 
wonderful. Bom story-tellcis as they were, their oration was 
coupled with power of music, the effect of all which was heigh- 

Thui, ,nr.aTdin..T ^ command over language and 

then great scholarship. All (his made them 
the most popular figures in Bengali-society and 
it is Impossible lo describe the hold which they had upon the 
women of our country. When their day's work was done, they 
would hasten in the evenings to hear the stories narrated by 
at the house of some one who was generally a man of 
m^ns and of religious (emperament. The stories inspired the 
minds of women by instances of the lofty sacrifice (he Hindu 
wives liave made for the sake of virtue, chastity and faith. In the 
case of great and illustrious noticed above, they paid 

little heed to the slereolypcd passages in their desciiplion. Tltey 
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composed son^s extempote and sang them according to the 
requirements of iheir story» 

As E have said^ it was the Vaisnavos to whoin the 
stories owe the elegant form in which we at present End them. 
The Vaisnava GorOo^nts or priests have up lo the present day the 
monopoly of this profession, f shall here hrieOy narrate a story 
told by the Vaisnava tiaihal^as to show the hind of moral and 
spiritual instruct ton which it is the aim of the ^stho^oa to im¬ 
print on the minds of their audience which chiefly consist of the 
wotnen'lolh. 


The a/orjf u/ Dkftrc end Drono 


Pariksit asked wliat were the meritorious acts performed by 
Yasoda. the mother of Krisiui, for which the 
Dhara and Drooa uftivcrse condcscended to become 

her son. 

Suka Deva said in answer:— 


At one lime Siva and Visnu wanted to test the devotional 
feeling oF their followers on the earth. Durga, the wife of Siva, 
accompanied them. 

They came down on the earth in disguiseVisnu as a 
young man apparently very poor, Siva as an old man balding 
under the burden of fourscore years, and 
Duiga as an old woman stricken with age and 

disease. 


Thg in 


They came to a village where a certain Srciihr fmexchani) 
was kno^vn for his great faith in the 

^ .p*' 1' * ti II 1 

Si&jva leligion* He was a mofiey^lender sktkd 
had amassed immense wealth by thia avocation. It was 
noonday when no Hindu, however poor, would turn a guest away 
from his door if he wanted food, Visnu entered the house when 
the money-lender was negotiating with a customer as to the per¬ 
centage of interest on a certain loan, The god applied to him For 
help saying that his father and mother both old and decrepit wae 
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atrickm with huEiger, and wanted ahellei and food at Kia hotue for 
the day. The sri}$thi looked at him, and. without reptying. went 
CHI talking on hta business, till it was high time for dinnet and he 
rose to leave, Visnu now again asked him II he could give three 
persons food and shelier for the day. The rresthr did not deign 
(0 give any reply even to this, but as he passed into the inner 
apparintents* dismissing all his men. he replied briefly saying that 
it was now high time to worship Siva, befcwe which he never 
tasted any food,—so it was a sin on his part to detain him by 
re<]uests of a secular nature. Visnu came back to Siva and 
related the story to him and to Durga, and they were both greatly 
mortified at this conduct of one whom they had believed to be a 
pious man and their devout foUowa. 

Visnu now led them to the western extremity of that village t 
it was afternoon, a dense wood lay before them, the trees of 
which glistened with the light of the western 
***“* hoartzon; the chompoil;<i and ofosi Bowers peeped 
through small vistas, lying hidden in the shade 
of large O-sUotho and sitmila trees which abounded there. There 
they espied a small hut, a siraw^roofed tnud-hovel. very neat and 
pleasant tej look upon, lying in a sort of woody covert,—unwilling 
as it were from shyness to show itself to men. 

Vishnu led them on to the hut,“through a jungly path 
wrealhed with Howering plants that could not all have grown 
there naturally; some tender hand must have 
tended them as appeared from the wet ground 
underneath proving the care with which they were watered. As 
they came to the door of the hul they saw a damsel of sixteen 
eyeing them with a took of curioaily. She was poorly dressed in 
a single sotj not long enough to cover her decently. Her profuse 
hlack hair fell in luxuriant curls down her back she was beautiful 
as a goddeffl, with timid eyes and a countenance (he purity of 
which was like that one hnds in a jessamine flower when it firat 
opens its petals. She had a vermilion mark on her forehead and a 
piece of thread was tied round her left wriat* both indicative of the 
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sacred vowa of wifehood. She came and though of a shy eod 
quiet nature she was free from that excess of coyness which 
generdly marks the Hindu wife. She asked in a soft murmuring 
tone as to what the young man wanted. Visnu said what he had 
said to the sresfhi; he wanted food and shelter for three persons 
for the day. The woman replied, My husband has gone out to 
beg alms and wilt return presently; in the meantime kindly watt 
hoe.* ' '* But where can we stop ? You have a single hut and no 
seats, no articles even of every-day use. What liave you to oHer 
for our comfort, fatigued and worn out as we al! are, specially my 
old parents?" She showed a great anxiety to please and said, 
"O sirs, if at this late {hour of the day, you go away from my 
doors without tasting any food, all my virtue will be lost, I am 
poor, but 1 crave your indulgence; pray wait here, my husband 
will be back quickly." 

She had no metal plate or any other article of every-day use. 
The leaves of sc/e trees gathered from the wood served as plate 
for the poor husband and wife, and they also 
ifeeftSy made cups of those leaves for drinking water. 

Visnu and the other two deillcs sat down in the 
hut and the old people looked exhausted and fatigued, unable to 
speak as if their last hour had come. Vianu said, *' Look madam t 
My parents wilt shortly die as appear from their condition. You 
are a very poor woman ; if death occurs in this hut, it will pul you 
to great inconvenience and trouble ; allow us to depart, 1 will cany 
them on my shoulders and seek another place," The damsel 
softly said, “ Dear sirs, stay here, it would be a greater sin to send 
away dying men from my house. What may befall me 1 djon*t 
care; but my prcseni duty I cannot avoid; the rest is in the hands 
of one who owns this house," Asked Visnu in wonder : "You 
said it was your husband who lived with you here; what other 
owner of the house is there ?'* She replied, "My husband has 
told me that Visnu, the Lord of the universe, is 
the owner of this house, as indeed he is of 
everything we see. We are here to carry out 
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the mshea of the master and have no idea of out own happiness 
or misery.** Vianu said, **Have you no! up till now taken any 
food ? k is a late hour.* She replied : ‘*My husband has gone 
to beg (or almsj he will bring whai Providence may grant. I shall 
cook the food and offer it to Visnu first; then we ihalt reserve a 
portion for any guest that may visit our houaCj and what remams 
my husband will partake of and I shall eat what may be left in 
his plate-** ‘'So late an hour In the day and no food f Don't you 
feel htmgty ?*' She only smiled sweetly at the query without 
saying anything. It ivas nearly evening and the husband had not 
yet returned. Visnu seemed to grow impatient and said that by 
detaining them in ihe place she was practically starving his dying 
parents to deatlu At these words the eyes of the damsel grew 
tearful; with the leaves of sah trees formed into a sort of cup she 
brought a little water for them and poured it on their parched Ups 
and looked at them with such an affectionate tenderness as seemed 
to soothe their very hearts and would have had a healing effect on 
them if they had really been what they seemed to be. Vianu said, 
''ll tfl evening now, i can stay no longer. I must go away with 
my parents." She fell at the feet of Visnu and said, " Brahmin, 
my vow of serving guests is going to be broken; if you would 
kindly help me to be true to it, wait a momenl; nut far off Is the 
shop of the grain-seller: 1 will go to it though I never did so 
before, and will come presently back with articles of food, 1 am 
sure ihe grocer knows my husband and will give me credit." She 
went to the shop through ma^ paths, through briers and ffowers, 
like a silvan goddess. Ho curling hair fell 
dowit to her waist; she wore no ornantenis save 
a rosary round her arms, but her youthful charms did not want 
any artificial help: they fascinated the eyes that looked upon her : 
she was innocent and full of piety and did not know die wicked 
ways of the world. When she arrived at ihe shop, the grocer was 
struck with her beauty, all the people assembled there felt the 
charm of her presence, and the man asked her what it was that she 
wanted. She said "My name is Dhara; my husband is the ascetic 
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Brahmm who comes lo your shop to purchase food: every day.’* 
*'Vou mean to say that you are the wife of Drona, that poor pious 
Bralunin. 1 never saw you before, nor kitew that you were so 
beautiful.' Dhara said^ “1 have guests at my house. If you 
kindly help me by giving me grain on credit, with ghee and fuel, 
my husband wifi pay the bill. I have no mone^." ’O yes, you 
have much with you io pay ms. 1 hope you will not deprive me 
of what you have,'^said the grocer in a low lone. Dhara—a 
sincere soul—'who knew no sin. wondeHngly said, "What have I 
got to repay you with ?" ’'Promiecthat you will pay me what you 
Itavc,*' added the mnn in a soft tone. In her eagerness lo serve 
her guests, the innocent and pure-bearted Dhara gave the 
promise. The shop-keeper dismissed hU other customers and 
gave a sutEcient quantity of food-grains, ghee and fuel for the 
three guests and put them into a basket. He said, "Now is your 
lime to pay before you leave." Dhara reioined that she did not 
know what she had to pay and wonder!ogly asked him to tell it. 
The wicked man said, "1 want only a touch of your rising breasts,** 
Dhara stood silent for a moment, thinking of the promise she had 
given, which vvas inviolable, AH of a sudden 
she seized a sharp knife that lay in a comer and 
with iKal cut her breasts off and bleeding 
profusely presented them to the shopkeeper, who swooned at the 
sight. She now lifted lire basket of food on her head bleeding all 
the w'ay and came to her hut. Visnu came out and was horror- 
struck at the sight. The disguised deities all hastened to the 
door, and asked what had occurred to cause ihal heart-rending 
sight. She said, "Revered guests, prepare your food and help a 
poor woman to be true to her vov^s. I have prayed to VLanu 
night and day that my vows of purity and unswerving truth to 
Cod and man might be preserved all through my life, and I am 
glad that even at the cost of life 1 am able to be 
true lo them" Visnu knew what the matter 
was, aiul Dutga suddenly assumed her heavenly 
form wielding the celestial trident, her head tesplendaru with a 
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halo of SighL and was nbout to proceed to kill the wicked m&nt 
but Siva stopped her* Vistiu saidi “You are bleeding lo death 
for the sake of your gtiesU. Take my blessings. In your next 
life you will he called Yaaoda and I sball mcaroate myself as 
Krisna and auck the breasts which you did not really present to 
that wkked man, but to God as otfeiing for the sake of truth/* 
Siva* who had by this lime assumed his divine form, looking like 
a mount ol diver—with his mailed locks through which the 
stream of the Ganges Howed, said p ^^ And 1 shall pioieci the Vruida 
groves when Kmna will be incarnated there/" Said Durga, '*l 
shall be Yogamaya^ iKe presiding deity of Gukul where Krisna 
will play the shop herd-boy and preserve the milkmen and their 
eaulc/^ And they all said, **Blessed be thoit* for thou hast lived 
a pure life and known how to die for truth and for services of 


men. 

Such are some of the stories related by whichp with 

then songs and InterpTetalion of Sanskrit texts^ produce a wonder III! 

eilect on the masses* As 1 have said beforet ® 
story like I hat of Dhara and Drona ordinarily 
takes five hours in nariating; I have given 
only the gist of iL It is impossible for me to give any idea 
of the effect produced by woiklng it up into del all as the 
f^athakias do. 

The iovariabiy begin with a prellmmaiy invocation 

of KrUna. The lexl from the Bhagavata on which they base this 
ifl poetjcnh They begin thus :—* Where Kxlana^s 
name is uttered the place beconries sacred. All 
the shrines of the world*—the Natmisaranyat 
Prayag* Benares, and Gaya meet at that place; the sacred streams 
of the Ganges, the Kaverl* the Krisnai the Tapli, and the Cpda^ 
vari How at that place where Krisnn's name is recited/ This Is a 
poetical way of expressing ihe Idea of the Vaisnavas that a simple 
prayer is more eHtcaclous than visiting all shrines* and that if God 
is worshipped in ihe soul* the sacrednesa of all earthly shrines 
attends il in the act* 
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The influtnee o{ VaisDavitini mateiially hefpecl ihe spread of 

education amongst the masseSi. Wt often litid people of the 
Tower i^nka of society reputed for scholarship. 

Syaniananda belonged lolheSadgopaor famiiiig 
caste. But he was a gre-it scholar in Sanskrit Crammai. The 
social life depicted in the old Bengali poem* of this period shows 
that leamirig was no longer conJVned to the Brahmins. 
Mukundaram's account of themetdiant Sripati who is said to have 
taken a delight in Satiskrii poetry and drama and his description 
of the educatbn given to his son Srimanta who in his early years 
read Bharavi, Magha, Kumara-Samhhava and other masterpieces 
of Sanskrit poetry, show that Sanakril learning was no longer the 
monopoly of the Brahmins. In tire tots established by Vaisnavas. 
pupils from ail ranks of society had free access. In an account 
of the education given to Dhanapati in Ins boyhood we find that 
though he belonged to the Bania caste, he had already learned to 
talk in Sanskrit and was well aertuainted with the Devanagari 
characters, in the descriptions given by Mukundaram who 
vivjdiv portrays every detail of social life in Bengal in the 16th 
century, we find the women of the lower castes recdvmg a fair 
education, not to speak of those who belonged to the higher 
castes. Khullana read the forged letter produced by Lahana and 
expressed her disbelief in. its genuineness as it was not in the hand.- 
writing of her husband. 

Bengali in tlie 16th century, outside the pale of the Voisnava 
community, was mainly read by the people of the lower ranks of 
, society. A large portion of old Bengali manus- 

Thomale pnaitf.* ^ , ,, , ,, 1 m L 

rkmtHU cripts wriutjit m ihc mih» 17th utici loth 
centuries were recovered by me From the houses 
of the people of the lowest castes. The bkadratoks or the gcnile- 
manly classes were generally interested in Sanskrit manuscripta. 
But i have found old Bengali manuscripts, preserved with almost 
religious care by the illiterate rustic people,—handed dowri to them 
by their ancestors. This proves lhai thcti ancestors could read 
and write Bengali though owing to the decadence of Vaisnava 
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Inffuencei one of the aims of which was to enlightep the masses, 
these people liad sunk into tgooranee once again. Many of the 
Mm. hrousht lo light by me were written by people of lower 
castes. Same of the writers seem to have been expert in the art 
of calUgraphy. I name helow some of the writers of this class 
who wrote particularly elegant hands. 

1. Hartvamsa copied by Bhagyavanta Dhubi {washeiman) in 

1783 A.D. 

2. Najsadlia copied by Sri Majhee Kait {a low sudro) in 
1749 A.D. 

3. Devajani Upakhyana by Canga Das Sen copied by Ram 
Naiayan Cope (a milkman) in 1747 A. D. 

4. Kriya Yoga Sara copied by Kali Charan Cope (a milk- 
man) in 1740 A. D. 

5. Dafidi Porva by Raja Narayan Datta copied by Sri Ram 
Piasad Dei (a low sudia) in 1785 A.D. 

In the houses of Vaisnava scholars, however, we find such 
Bengali works as the Chaitanya'Charitamrita, Chaiianya-Bhaga* 
vata, and Padakalpatam carefully preserved side by side with 
closatcal Sanskrit works. Jn iheir eyes Bengali works dealing ivilh 
Vaisnavism were not, as 1 have said, a whil less important than 
the most sacred theological books in Sanskrit. 

Bengali in the Vaisnava p'riod ivas subject lo tlie influeiice 
of Hindi and this J have already mentioned on page 337. Many 
of the great masters of the Vaisnava faith lived 
Hjn^ *i Vrindavan and there was a constant 

exchange of ideas between the people of tliat 
place and those of Bengal. This circumstance explains why wc 
find such a large number of Hindi words imported into the Bengali 
writings of the Vatsoavas. The Padakarta^ held Vidyapali’s 
songs in great adtninition and as a result itiany of them imitated 
the Maillul forms in their paelas and iheBraJahuliof the Vaisnava- 
songs is a result of this Imitarton. Thirdly, in their atlemplt to 
propagate the creed of Vaisnavism all over India, the Vaisnavas 
came in contact with the different races of India speaking different 
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languages. Hindi had already grown to be the Ungaa franca of 
all India united under the suzerain power of the Mualiin Emperor 
of Delhi. Those who had llte propaganda of their faith to carry 
lo all Indians could not help having recourse to the most convex 
nient vehicle already available for approaching ihern. Fhe 
Vaistiavas imported a large number of Hindi words into their 
works to make them intelligible to the people of all parts of India. 

Owing to these causes the works written by a large number 
of Vaianavas are more or less infiuenced by Hindi, and instances 
of hcf. etc-, 

are nnmeroua in all Valsnava writings, not to speak of Brajofcuir 
which is a thoroughly Hindi-ized form of Bengali. 

Tlic signs of the case-endings that we meet with in the 
works mentioned in this chapter, show varied forms and arc very 
much like what we liave dealt with in. foregoing 
CMc-cniliiiv*- chapters. The growing tendency to use the 

in the place of ^*1, and other words, formerly 

used to denote the plural number, often coupled wjih a pleonastic 
as in cte.,^oand tn Norof/om-Kifea 

and other works—indicates the development of the form which 
now makes the case-ending in Bengali tlvat denotes the plural 


number. 

The metres used by the Vaisnava-masters, though rich in 
thcii forms, do not conform to the stereotyped ways of early 
metrical stytes called Payora and Tripadi 
Tilt ineti»i. chhonilus which were carried to perfection by 

writers with a rigid classical taste, b the Manik Chandra Rajur 
Gan and other writings of the Buddhistic period, we find the 
Payara chhanda to be fat from being restricted to 14 letters as it 
latterly became; the latitude taken by the earliest writers in some¬ 
times dragging die lines to a ilresoine length, and not unoften 
shortening them to ahrupl and halting rhymes, were the result of 
ignorance and uncullured taste- b the Valsnava writings, how¬ 
ever. we find a freedom from the rigidness of clasrical models— 
not to be misiaken for the inaitislic and unrestrained cscesses of 
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the vulgar, but which is ptompled by a superior poetic faculty, 
conscious of its art, making light of restrictions, though keenly 
alive to the natural rhythm of metre and expression. In the 
following lines the poet overrides Payara cfihondc sportively and 
shows that by freeing himself from the trammels of a stereotyped 
™®*re, he makes the lines more rhythmical and artistic* 

vjfstei 

Praise be to jayadeva, the brightest jewel of the princes of 
poetry; praise be to Vidyapall, a store-house of elegant sentiments, 
and praise be to Chandidas, tlte highest pinnacle of delicate 
feeling,—%vho is peerless in the world.*’ 

The poet who wrote these lines was well-versed in the 
Sanskiil classics, as the very expressions he uses, prove; yet he 

TKt poeik liecjiu. which Is not the right word, —it 

should have been W^*nT. The poet knew 
this quite well, but took the poetic licence of using si, foi the 
purpose of making this word rhyme more elegantly with tfT*? of 
the previous line. Here lies the difference between Vaisnava 
writers and those who are the exponents of the Puranic Renais¬ 
sance in Bengali. These insisted on the Sanskritic rules without 
compromise, whereas the Vaisnava poets, often the better Sanskrit 
scholars of the two, would follow their own keen perception of 
happy expression awl brook no rules laid down by scholars and 
purists. As in the Poyo/a chhonJa, so also incur familial TripaJi, 
they introduced innovations, yielding to the perception of elegance 
so natural with them. In the latter chhondo the first hall of a Ibe 
generally rhymes with the other half and (he second line rhymes 
with the fourth; but here are some verses in the rnpodi by a 
Vaisnava poet, in which one half of the first Ibe does not rhyme 
with the other, and yet the elegance of the metre does not at all 
suffer. 

" >ra«f qtvfn j 

B 
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^ ?tin, nrt I* 

{He wears cloths of a yellow tint because they are like me in 
colour, and as the Bute that he carries in Kis hand, sing^ my name, 
he holds it dearer than his life. Wheneirer he comes across a 
colour ot a scent that reminds him of me, he moves forward like a 
mad man with his arms out-stretched.) 

Various metres were invented by the Vaisnavas which 
please the ear, though they do not conform to the style already 
adopted in Bengali composition. Here is an example of long and 
short lines rhyming with each other and producing a singularly 
happy etfect hy their deviation from ordinary metre :— 

I 

7*1 I 

5fil tSl7 1 

’ST^ I 

V 

tjpiPl Cn7 I 

^tS* If 17 I 

c^tf 1 

^'sTPt it 

Tttf^ m 

* TTPl 71*1 'stlBf ^ 11” 

(The lovely Radha, steeped in s\veet emotions, sports with 
Krishna. She puts sweet betels into his mouth and kisses him. 
She puts her arms about him in the delight of her heart. They 
praise each other with sweetest words and play together on the 
same Bute, Some of the maidens whisper softly how charmed 
is Krishna by his 'ady's touch I Others snatch away hUBule by 
force. Krishna is lost in the pleasure wrought by the company of 
the milk-maids.) 
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I give below a liit of obsolete wotda, with their meaiung 
A tin ci| nbwltie works dealt with in this chapter. 

^mtiAxtid thdi 
Uitf. 

TO—to prove : to cure. 

—authority and power, 
to tear, 

'I'lwtt—number, 
if? -without, 

—^onft who Ka3 an aaf-etic temper of inind. 
presence. 

—humble solicitations. 

—to clean. 

—materials. 

^rrtr—highly honoured : of an an^y temperament, 

—to originate from. 

—visible. 

in?—consciousness of the outer world. 

—to be fit, 

—to wipe away * that wbicb is thrown away as of no 

value. 

—a fervour of devotional feelings. 

—to cut joltes, 

t^if®—to a parijcufar direction. 

—emotional. 
m*tt?—conduct. 

—ordinary, 
fllftl—sorry, 

'5*IN—andous. 
iSJSQ—great (as "ilPQ 

—flourishing condition. 

—-to bite, 

—to provoke, 

—where. 

—to accept as a disciple: to admit as a kindred. 
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—one expeft in calligraphy ; one who itilerprets ihc 
paths by simple woyls of his ovm, while 
singing ^rHon songs. 

5E5Rt1^—to sign by hand. 

—small (as ^ . 

chaff, 

—to rebuke, 

"sHTfl—HO have oneself shaved. 

?t«1—red. 

-mad. 

— to turn asvay. 

^f=l—to wander about. 

C^1—love. 

—affection. 

Sslfe — anxious, 

CTt=Flfi? —rumour. 

— mad, 

'iMt'tift — to make signs. • 
com plcted . 

— wife. 

*IT5—hnish. 

C^f^—a female sympathiser 
—solicitude. 

—to move with a rod. 

—an ear 'Ornament, 

—a frog, 
tT»T^—a garden. 

— lo shampoo ; m serve, 

— lips. * 

—(from the dark spot on the moon. 

During the Vaisnava period two persons, envious of the 
great esteem in which CHettanya was held, 
Tb* pi«tfnde» declared themselves to be incarnations of Visnu 
and tried to practise deceptbn on credulous 
rustics. Both of them lived 400 years ago, and we And them 
tsisn 
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meniionetl in the Chnttanya-Bh Elga vat ci and olhcr works wilk 
great contempt One a Brahmin^—a native of Eastern 

Bengal i his name was Madhab and Kavirtdra was his title I 
Kavindra literally means ft prince of poeta, but the Vaisnavast 
Ciilled him Kapindra or a prince of monkies^ The other one who 
was also a Brahmin belonged of Wesietri Bengal S'?*!) i ins 
name is not given, bu* Tiis family litie was Mallik. This man 
called himself an mcarnation of Visnu and ihe V^aisnavas gave 
him the title of Fox. Both in Bhaktiralnakara and in Chailanya- 
Bhagavata we find many contemptuous epithets bestowed on 
itiese two men^ Wc have besides seen a number of Sanskrit 
verses in which some details are given about ihem . 

The Vaisnava ccmmunily gradually gtt^v Jargtr* Lay men 
recruited from the lowest castes formed ihc 

Tlic d«adcnce of | ■ r t ■ ■ r' II 

i)n noyce «WiEnim JaTgcst poTtioH Ihis cottitnunUy. raJlen 
women and Pariahs swelled ils ranks and I he 
result was that the allegoTy of Radha and Krisna was made an 
excuse for the practice of many immoralities. Chnitanya Deva 
did not himself organise this community, aafhave^aidt thcsct 
who did so, kept up its purity during iKeit life-time; but it 
gradunlly sank into ignorance and corruption. Not only Chaiianyo 
Deva but all his companloDs also were delfted and the catholidly 
of views that had cKaracterised them became a thing of the past. 
People came forward to prove iKat Harldas fa Muhammadan) svas 
really a Brahmin as if none but a Brahmin could be accepted 
as a leader even in Vaisnava society. The Vaidya and 
Kayasiha leaders of that society who once counted Brahmin 
disciples by hundreds gradually lost much of the esteem irt 
which they had been held because r>f their having belonged 
to castes lower than that of the Brahmins, and at the prcscni 
day there is no Kayastha gosOam/ or priest in the Vaisnava 
community, who can claim ti Bralimin disciple. The only 
caste next to the Bralimtns that still claims Brahmin disciples, 
is the Vaidya, and the descendants of Narabari ijarkar of 
Srikhanda have a considerable following of Bralimin disciples 
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up Lilt no\v', though tliieir number has gieatly fallen off. Thus 
do we fmd Hindu society to be almost proof against any aUempt 
Lo break dawn the Brail manical casLe-system. 
Hindu eociely Ims often b«n seen to yieJd for 
a time to the inspired efforts of a great genius 
to tevel all ranks, but, as often, it has been found to reassert itself 
when the new order* after its brief h-y^day of glory, gradually 
succumbs to the power of older Itistltutiona, Buddhism, 
Vatsnavism and even Brahmanism, all of which* began with an 
ideal of all-embracing love seem each in turn to have lost its Imld 
upon llie masses gradually, 'fhere il an inherent power in the 
social organisation of Hinduism,—the power lo draw from all 
faiths and nourish itaell on the best elements of olher creeds. 
[£ach religion that comes in contact with it, prevails so 
long as a genius acts in its supppoit, hut when such Inspired 
help is gone, U buds that Its strongest points have ail passed 
over to the other side leaving it incapable of coping with the 
resources of the older instiluHon, But though much of the 
mlluence of Vaisnnvism has been lost in course nf time, yet it 
retains a considerable hold upon the masses, 
Widow marriage and a disregard of the liaid 
and fast rule laid down in the Hindu sastras 
characterise the lay Vaisnava community, and the Vaisnnvas 
still preach the doctrines of their failli with great eamtainess b 
backward villages. The whole atmosphere of Bengal resounds 
at the present day with songs, recitations and the tales told by 
the kothai^fis and the Vr/on-mafbs who belong to that commu¬ 
nity. These influences also mvigoiate Hindu society as a whole 
by awakening its spiritual consciousness and it is no longer at 
war with the daughter-creed. 

From the incidental descriptions found in various old Bengali 
,, , works we find that during the Hindu period 

Mdltfrial ill 

no1 only iiu? mere ban i-cJttAi, hul even tiie 
rustic folk, enjoyed great matciisl prosperity. In Manik Chandra 
I^ajar Gan we Fitd that even the children of villagers used to 
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pUy wilh golden balU ( WRtll ) and that even a maid- 
servant would not touch a cotton but wore silk. An ordinafy 
merchant's dinner was not complete witboui fifty different dishes 
wiih the rice* besides a number of prepaxaUona of sweetSH Tlie 
tradition of fifty different dishes ia still familiar in every respectable 
Hindu household and old ladies may even now be found who 
know the art oi preparing them, Tlie Vaisnavas, as I have said* 
never touche<t meat or fisK^ but In tl^e prepatation of vegetables and 
sweets they vitcre past masters. Lists of the delicious dishes 
prepared by thciti are to be found in Cliai^nnyB-Cbaritamrila 
(Madhya khanda, Jrd and fStb chapters)* in i 498 th pods of ihe 
Padakalpataru, and in Jayananda^s Chaltnnya-Mangala and other 
works. Details ol the prep^aciun of meat and vegetable cuiTies 
with fish are to be found in Daker Vachnna* Kavi Katikan Chandt 
and in nearly all works of Dharmamaniga]. 

We have also descriptions of gold plate being profusely 
used by nch men. T^hey used to sleep on couches made of pure 
gotd» and when they would sit on tliese ihey would rest their 
feet on aJtver foot-stools. In iKe old stories and folk-Igie \vc find 
references lo suck fine cloth that when e^tposed lo the dew on the 
graas^ it would scarcely be seen* The /^ieg/iadumhtf/u 
made of an exceedingly fine stuff* was a passion of the women 
of the upper classes. 

This IE only one aide of the picturei. In Muhammadaii 
times the enndiliort of the lower classes srem 
to have been deplorable. No description of 
distress and want can be more pathetic than 
fhc account which PhuHara gives of herself, hor want of a cup, 
liquid food had to be stored up in a hole dug in the earth* and 
often a day and a night w^re passed wiihoul any food. The 
poor w^c not infiequeuliy subjected to capricious ireaiment from 
ihe rich* Many of the large tanks whldi were dug in Bengal 
at the rime, seeni to have been the work of forced labour. The 
ciislom of ertipkiying men by force without wages, which wag 
called CWra WR* was very prevalent. Living was remarkably 
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cheap an<l wants were Iciv. Now^a-days no rustic in Btuga], 
how«vei poor he may be, can help spending less iban Rs. 100 
for a marriage ceremony, rhere is a lial of 
M>rr.aoe cjcpciitfliure mciUTetl on ihal account by a 

poor man, 300 years ago. 

Two (ifiaras or cloihs Price 
for the bridegroom ... 3 pies 

... I cowrie (less than a pie) 

Catechu ... ... I ,, *» 

** - f P 'J » I f 


Lime 

Khuna (a cotton jori' 
lor the bride) 

Total 


4|l cowries (a little more than Z pies) 

I 3 cowries (a little more than 
half an anna). 

This list we 6nd in Chandikavya by Madlmvacharyya, 
written in 15,9 A.D. Of course the value of articles in our 
present day has greatly increased, but yet the items mentioned 
itr this list would not cost mote than Rs. 5 even now, and com¬ 
paring this v^ith the lavish espendilure now-a-days incuned 
even by rustic-folk in marriage, we must admit that the econo¬ 
mical Hindu of yore has imbibed extravagant ideas about living 
with which they were once perfectly unfamiJiai, aod from the 
standpoint of the Hindus, expensive living la no indication of 
civilisation. At the marriage of Chailanya a second time, 
Buddhimanta Khan, who managed the ceremony, said* 
Bioihers. heat me, in this affair there will be none of that 
stinginess which charactetiseB most of the ceremonies of the 
Brahmins. We shall do things in such a manner dial people 
may say it U die marriage of a prince. Vet the mailer was one 
of the simplest kind. Sandal perfumes and betels, with garlands 
of flowers were freely distributed. There was no dinner; no 

• "ifw* ^5^ ^ f 
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navtchi no illumination; no dowry. It ts related in theChaitnnya' 
Bhagavata iHit this diatributiott o| sandal-perfume, betels, etc., 
coat an amaunt of money out of which live ordinary marriages 
could have been celebrated I Yel the expenses calculated by the 
present value of money could hardly have esceeded Rs, 50. 
Compared with the present expenditure on marriages this was 
insignificant. For now-a-days no gentleman in Bengal can manage 
a marriage for less than Rs. 500 and a marriage of a pompous 
description must cost fifty times this amoum. But 1 doubt if the 
present slate ol things mean any improvement in the material 
condition of the people; it should rather he laken as the result of 
extravagant ideas about style of living and display which are 
threatening to prove disastrous to us. 


TFib mcichiwttt 


The merchant-classes, occupying an inferior position in society 
in spite of iheir great wealth in Bengal, were lavish in expenditure 
on the occasion of marriage and other festivals 
in those days, The description of the mamage 
of Laksmindra with BeKuta in Afonosar Bhoson discloses a pomp 
and grandeur which tar exceeds anything of the kind found in the 
modern festivities of our riclv people. The profuse display of 
jewellery, of gold and silver plate, the noble procession of 
elephants and horses all gliiiering with gold-saddle and ensigns, 
and the rich dowries carried by thousands of men, valuable 
diadems sparkling from the turbans of the gay companions of the 
bridegroom, and rich illumination—all indicate the vast resources 
that were at the command of the merchants of that period. But 
this idea of pomp and extravagance in living was not the highest 
ideal of Hindu society. The merchants, as has been already said, 

- ranked low in the social scale in spite of their great riches, and the 
poor pious Brahmins svere the Itue leaders of society. 1 he people 
wanted to follow the Brahmins in their ultci disregard of all 
materialistic considerations attd in their devotion to God. 

Vaisnavas were generally frugal in their living. The Afohof- 
reue of the Vaisnavas was the only ceremony 
in which they would > me limes spend all the 
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money they had accumulated, by thetr life-long labouc, ll is a 
noble ceremony the like of which is not found outside the pate of 
India and which had its origin pidbabty in the Buddhistic idea of 
all'embracinfit charily. As in other instilutions of the Vaisnavas, 
so also in this they probably imitated I he Buddliiets. Sometimes 
for a whole month a man of ordinary means kept his gates open 
to tlrt poor and hundreds of (hem came from all parts of the 
country»~^poOT, farntshetl, half-starved people who had their fill 
sitting there in long rows without any distinction of caste or creed. 
U is never a rich dinn'^r, the fore Ireing always exceedingly simple. 
But it is not for a limited number of Invited people ;—it is for all— 
all who are driven to it by hunger. It may be called a feast for 
the uninvited,—for those whom no one calk and all would turn 
away, who have no status in society and who in their tom rags 
are generally unwelcome visitors; the owner of the house who 
holds the iWahofsaua ceremony himself serves as far as pmcticabk 
the beggars, who flock daily to his house in thousands. No invi¬ 
tation IS issued, but (he tidings of the AfahofsaOa ceremony spreads 
far and wide, and countless men and women resort to the place 
and receive a warm and cordial treatment at the hands of the host 
who figures on this occasion as a Friend of the friendless, some¬ 
times offering all that he has to the destitute and the needy. 



CHAPTF.R V! 

The PosNChaitan^a LiUralure 


11 T!br C&tLrl oi Jidji Kii»hp* Clijindi ft of ^^•-**<•1 t*ile iiT*d 

ASafll—Tht^ Mulmavn^diin who hcfflldcd ihn I5c:w ftijo. Kji li#e 

KiritrtaP oF ll» w 4 lki^ 

(c) The S<ory oi Vidvfl^cindEr*. 

(dl E*xiy pocfi ol Ihe VyjP-SundErE pocnuk. 

(t) Bhur^n Omndca R*j CyiiEh*rE^th* pw^t M ihe kSih rtmtin^ 

PrEREFHin ChukFETwli. 

II {ft} 1 lia CcMlit trf R«]^ til Rbi# DKrft lift ptxH. /w 

Nftrmjftn Sen —Aflftpdft Mayl DaVt 

ih\ The jmt^ n( llk^ n^ BhfttHl ChitidEB. 

UI. Pviry of iiirial 

{ft} Tltft and thi"Er ■on|rt— Rnahu, the Ctibblft^ —Hmtn Thmkiji t 

VuU ftml oibdi^*- Tho Fn|1i4|{il1h; fCdiL^mdlifd Ml_ AntOIl'!l'. 

{la) I Son^i 

(c) Rflityi PiftttdSeB ftiid po€iw lif hi^ftfifkiiob 

rV. The /ftlj'iii Dl fHiputil tfitftlipi. 

V Tite Uiteft fireftl po£¥» wllh whpin the t Dftfftfftlhi •- Rftmftn ni l< 

Gupift ^ UnTftr Chnndift CypfftL, 

VI. The FolIc'htem^uTc of fenjiftt. 

/, (a) The Couri oj Raja Krisnii Charnfra of Nadias Vitia¬ 
ted claastcal taste and ulord-painting, 

A new eta was dawning in ouf literature. Society afier a 
great movement sinks into callousness. A great idea passes away; 
and in the age that follows the spasmodic efforts of common men 
to reach the high ideal expressed in some great 
Klatoric character slowly spend themselves* 
Lesser men arise who pose as leaders of society• 
scoffing at alt that constitutes greatness; and custom and conven¬ 
tion—two hoary-headed monatei8“Once more clasp the people In 
their iron grip. This is an age when craft and ingenuity find 
favour Instead of open-hearted sincerity; when moral courage, 
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character, manlmess and strength of conviction fall into disfavour 
andwoildly manoeuwes of all sorts pass lor high qualities and 
are praised as indicating wisdom . 

In the literature of such an age. we miss that genial flow of 
noble ideas—that freedom of thought and freshness of natural 
instincts which characterise great epochs in a nation’s life, and in 
their place we 6nd the poets struggling to himish long and 
wearisome details about a small point till it is worn thrrad'bare by 
its very ingenuity; a ^tnall idea is over-coloured and followed in 
frivolous niceties on the lines of a vitiated classical taste till it 
becomes almost grotesque or absurd. 

Such an age came upon the society of Bengal and its influence 
is stamped on the literature of the 18th century. This was an 
age when Muhammadan power had just decayed. Robbers and 
bandits overran the country; and knavery of all sorts was 
practised in the courts of the Rajas. The school set up by 
Aurangzeb in politics became the model for his chiefs to follow in 
their own courts. Conspirades, plots and counterplots amongst 
brothers and relations who wanted to elbow down and kill one 
another to gain the gadt. were events of every- 
day occurrence m the courts of Indian noblemen. 
Raja Kiisna Chandra of Navadvtpa by a 
stratagem which was highly praised de^mved his own uncle of his 
rightful ownership of the gadf of Krishnagar. Krisna Chandra’s 
son Sambhu Chandra played a similar dodge and tried to usurp 
the possessions of Kis father, by spreading a 
Ra]«Kj{wi«Ctiu»tl«ii false report of his death. The Raja was thus 
going to be paid in his own coin. His agent at 
Agradwip in Burdwan by an equally unscrupulous action ousted 
the rightful owner out of the possession of that place and gained 
it for his own master. In the courts of Serajuddul^, the Nawab, 
plots of a far more important character were being formed fraught 
with consequences which were to change the history of the whole 
of India. U was not an age conspicuous for its appredatioo of 
high ideas or of noble sentiments. Raja Krisna Chandra was 
M-t2»0 
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hostile to the followers of Chait<my»." * He fruatraied the efforts 
of Raja Rajavallahh who had tried to ohtain sanctioo of the 
Pundits of Bengal to the remarriage of Hindu widows of tender 
ages. Yet Kriana Chandra was the mcssi important man of the 
period in the Hindu Society of Bengal. His court Itad gathered 
round it some of the greatest Sanskrit scholars of the country< 
He Dppreciated merit, patronised literature, and encouraged art. 
The far-famed clay-models of Krishnagar and the fine cotton- 
industry of Sanlipur owe their perfection lo the patronage of the 
Raja. The Raja was friendly to the English and it was he who 
fitsi put the idea of overthrowing Serajudduliah by the help 
of the English into the head of Mirzafar and other influential men 
engaged in conspiracy against the Nawah. Krisna Chandra was 
himself a scholar of no mean order. He could discuss knotty 
problems of logic with Hsrir am Tor kasiddhan I a and in theology 
he was a match for the far-famed Ramananda Vachaspali, He 
was well-versed in the doctrines of the si* schools of Hindu 
philosophy, and made endowment of lands to the great exponents 
of that learning of the period—Siva Rama Vachaspti end 
Vireswar Nyayapaxichanana. He could compose cr/empore 
verses in Sanskrit and completed personally in public with 
Banes war Vidyalankata—'the famous Sanskrit poet of his court. 

Besides aU these Raja Kristta Chandra was the great patron 
nr,ir« ef Bengali literature of the Idth century. 

Poetry under such patronage became the creation of school¬ 
men and couttieis. It no longer aimed at offering Its tribute to 
God but tried lo please the fancy of a Raja i the 
poets found the gates of the palace open to 
iiul raodtii receive them and cared not if the doors of 
heaven were shut. For models of Bengali 
court-poetry I we shall quote here a passage translated from the 
Naisadha-Chaitta—a Sanskrit poem held in great admiral ion by 
the scholars of the period. 
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*’ How shall I describe, O Kmg> die profuse hair on 
Damayanti's head I 1 hey compiare it with the hair of a chomort 
{a species of deer). Bui it is foolish (o compare Damayaoti s hair 
to what that anJma] hides behind him as a mark of shame. They 
say her eyes are as beautiful as those of the gazelle. But it is as a 
sign of his disappoiniment and defeat that the gazelle kicks the 
ground with his hoofs, God took the quintessence of the noon 
and made Oamayanti's face. So a hole was made on the noon's 
Surface and they call it a spot- The lotuses have all fled into 
the watery forts being struck by the beauty of Domayanti's face. 
Before Cod had created Damayaoti, he ezeicised himself in the 
art of creating feminine beauty by his creation of all other women, 
so that he might give perfection lo that single form of Damayaoti; 
and when the ideal wes reached in her, the subsecpient forms 
were created only to establish the supeiioiiiy of Damayantl over 
the rest." 

Not only the Nalsadha-Charita but the Dasakumara*Oiarita, 
HarBa-Charita and other Sanskrit works admired in this period, 
abound with passages like the above, and these served as models 
to the Bengali writers who were under the immediate influence of 
die courts and they themselves began to regale on niceties which 
now seem so absurd to us- Tlie Persian poems which were 
favoured in this age, also contain long drawn<<iut similes vo'ging 
on the ridiculous, and the noblemen and scholars, who prided 
themselves on. a vain.glorious pedantry, encouraged our poets to 
introduce similar artificial compositions into Bengali. Here are a 
few short passages translated from a favourite Persian work of the 
period. 

” Her black hair was like a net to catch the wise." " Tlie 
lustre of her nails kept the hearts of all men fixed on them. They 
were like so many rising moons." " Her waist was slender as a 
single hair or rather Itaif ol it."—Zelekha. 

S'lenderness of the waist was ■ held to be a point of feminine 
beauty, hence absurdities passed for niceties and were admired as 
poetic skill 1 
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The literature that sprang up under the pationage of courts 
was thus vitiated by their influence. Nut only in the style of 
writing but in hs subject-matter also, it showed 
(he control of those evil stars that held away 
over the literary horizon of Bengal at this time. 1 he romantic 
conceptions of Persian tales arc often singularly unpleasing to the 
Bengali mind; especially does this remark apply to those i^ufms 
or serving women, who acted as agents in matters of illicit passion, 
Yet these women figure prominently in the literature of this period. 
Here is an extract, translated from Zelekha, a Persian poem, in 
which a l(u/nf ia vaunting her powers before the heroine of the 
tale. The Bengali poets were trying their level best to import 
such characters into their poems. 

“Who is it that has tampered with your hear) ? Tell me 
why it is that your face beautiful as a flower has grown pale and 
yellowish. Why are you ^vaning day by day like the moon } 1 am 
afraid, you have fallen in love. Tell me who is (hat person. If 
he be the very moon whose abode is in the sky, I wilt make Kim 
come down to the earth as a slave to your wishes. If he be a 
spirit of the mountains, 1 know such chainu that he would be pul 
into a phial and brought to you. If he be merely a man. take my 
word. J shall make him a bond-slave (o you. He will be made to 
minister to your wishes in every matter and you need not care to 
please him by offering him your services." 

These ^u/nis ate numerous in Persian tales, Tlrey are noi of 
the class of Durvala, the mald'Servant described in the Chandi 
Kavyos, dealt with by us in a previous chapier. 

latter are knaves who repay the kindness 
*hown to them by creating disunion amongst 
the members of a family to setvethetr own selfish 
end* and by robbing their masters as much as they can, when 
entrusted with marketing, Durvala bears a family ^likeness to 
Manthara of the Ramayana, though placed in diflerent situations, 
and these women should noi I* confounded with the of the 

Muhammadan stories: they ate not acceasoiies to immoral 
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putposes. l*he dutis pcfform a qui!« different function iitlKe 
Vaianava poems where love [s spliilualiBed. 

Indeed the Hindu poeta tiad hitherto taken particular care to 
keep scenes of illicit love out of their poems. But the i^uim now 
became a very common thing in our literature, especially in tile 
poems of Vidya^Sundara. A very striking instance of such women 
as figuring in the poetry of the age is found in the character of 
Hira Malini in Bharat Chandra's Anna da Mangal—the most 
popular Bengali poem of tlie day. 

Thus in the style of poetry as well ,a3 m its spirit, the court 
literature of Bengal presents a striking difference to the earlier 
Bengali works. The style and the spirit both 
became depraved—the former by a vain-glorious 
pedantry which made descriptions grotesque 
by their over-drawn niceties, the serious often passing 
into the burlesque—and the latter by scurrilous obscerti- 
lies grosser than anything in Sterne. Smollett or 
Wycherley and by the introduction of characters like 
those of Hira Malinl and Vtdu Brahmani—accessories to illicit 
love of the most revolting type. The deacripbons of men and 
women arc often marred by overcolouring like those of ibc beards 
of Hudibraa described by Butler in a well-known lengthy passage. 

But a literary epoch cannot be wholly without its redeeming 
features. There must be some really merltoriotis points by which 
it can attract and make people its votaries, 
*** reconciling them even to its vices. In this age, 
a rigid classical taste gave a unique finish to the 
Bengali style and enriched it with the variety of Sanskrit metres 
that so powerfully appeal to the ear. Bharat Chandra Ray, the 
court poet of Rafa Krisna Chandra, stands alone in the field of our 
old literature as a word-paintct. No poet belore him contributed 
so much to our wealth of expression or had such success in import¬ 
ing elegance to our Sanskritic metres. The poet 
here, like a true Indian artisan, applied himself 
patiently to the sphere of decorated art. He 
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hunted for and found choicest expressions and fllning^ them inlo 
the most elegant metres and eanied the whole school of Bengali 
poets after him maddened by the zeal to imitate his style. The 
heart had been feasted to satiety on the emotions cotilaincd in the 
Vaisnava literature, ihe ear now wanted to he pleased- High 
sentiments expressed iti rich poetry had aboanded in the literature 
of the Vaisnavas; enough of such. The scholars would have a 
brief day of their own. They would show feats of clever expr«- 
sion, pedantry and we<ilth of words strung together with masterly 
skill. The people were drawfn hy this novelty. After the strain 
of a hish'Strung idealistic spirituality, they were glad to revel 
in grossly sensual ideas. They descended from heaven to have 
a little taste of the mundane pleasures. The Sanskrit vocabulary 
and Sanskrit works of rhetoric became the clitef sources of poetic 
inspiration; yet the period, by a strange irony of faie, was ushered 
in hy one whowas not a Hindu, as it would he natural to expect, 
but a Muhammadan. A Muhammadan writer arose with a mastery 
of the Sanskrit tongue, the like of which we rarely find among 
Hindu poets in the Bengali literature. He was 
Syed Alaol, translator of Padmavat, a Hindi 
poem written by Mir Muhammad in 152) A,D. 

(£p) Ataoi —/he Muhnmmadon poet toho hcmlded fhe neu> 
age—His lije and a reoiew of hh icorks. 

Alaol was the eon of a minister of Samser Kuiub, the Nawab 
of jalalpur (in the district of Faridpur), ^X/hen a yuungman, he 
undertook a sea'Voyage in the company of his father. The crew 
were attacked by Portuguese pirates, known in the country as 
Hermadas (bom Armada). We have a line b the Chandi 
Kavya by Mukundararo describing the great fear in which 
sailors held these Hermadas, “Night and day the merchant plied 
his oars m fear of being ovci-taken by the Hermadas. The 
father vl Alaol was killed m a hand-to-hand 
hght with the marauders and our poet narrowly 

- •stl^ r»«« ^ m srtTwi TO( 
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escap«l a aimilar fate* and fled to Arakan where Magan 
TKakui, the Muslim prime minister of the ruling Chief of the 
placet received him hwpltahly being pleased with the 
gieal acholarahvp of the youngmati* He resided at the 
place for many years and when he waa verging on 
forty, he was ordered by Megan Thaktu to tninslale 

the Hindi poem Padmaval Into Bengali and he did ao to please 
his patron and master. Some years passed 
in this high and agreeable company, and our 
poet seems to have lasted during this time the 
sweets of life after the woes that had befallen him in the early part 
of his career. He was again ordered by Magan Thakur to translate 
a Persian work named Saifulmulluk and BadiuDamal into 
Bengali. Bui he had now declined ‘ in the vote of years* and 
when a few chaplets of this book ^vere wrillen, Magan Thakui, 
the poet's friend and patron, met with an unexpected death, and 
Alaol in great disappointment left the half-fliushed poem and 
retired into a life of rest* But jt wa® yet ce* 
served for ftim to be subjected to further 
vicissitudes in life; and greater sorrows than those hitherto 
experienced were still in store for him. Suja, brother of 
Auiangzeb, had come to Arakan shout this period and a 
fight ensued between the unfortunate prince and the Arakan 
chief,— the iormci being completely defeated. A wicked 
man named Msrza gave evidence against Alaol, to satisfy 
a private grudge, implicating him as a party to Buja's action 
against the chief of Arakan. Alaol was thrown Into prison, 
who'c he spent few years, subjected to all sorts 
of cruel Ireaiment. He was, however, released 
and spent nine years of iris life in close retire^ 
ment. Syed Musa, a rich nobleman of Arakan, took some interest 
in the poet during these evil days and at his icrptest he completed 
his translation of Saifulmulluk and Baduijjamiil. 
Alaol had grown old by this lime and had 
lost hU wonted spirit—the spring of all His noble froetry. In the 
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last part Df this translation we miss lus elbaracteristic genial How 
and sweetness of expression. Besides the above two works he 
wrote sequels to the stories of Lora CKandrani and Sail Maina 
-—poems written by Daulnt Kafi in Bengali. The latter works 
were undertaken by our poet at the command of Solaraan, 
another tnitiister of the Arakan Chief. At the request of an 
inRuentiaJ roan of the court named Syed 
Muhaniinad Khan, Alaol translated the Persian 
poem Hastapaikar by Nizami Cazoavi. Besides these, AlaoE 
wrote seveia] poems on Radha and Kiisna, some of which 
display exquisite poetic touches. Ataol was born about the year 
1616; was thrown into prison in 1656 ; and being released lived 
to a good old age, till the close of the 17tb century. 


A Ikit Oif hii wotki 


[t witi be sef n that Alaol the poet worked maiiUy in the 6etd 
ol translation p and the chief work of his Muse on which hb fame 
rests—the Padmavail—is only as we have said, the Bengali 
Lzanslation of a Hindi poem. But AboVd 

Ail lurphfoi-vKcunl on, - . tri*i l_i 

iheoiisiiui translation la not onJy tree but is also marked 

by great originality and though conforming in 

the main to the iale of the Hindi bard, is an improvement upon 

it in many respects. 

Tilt Padtnavati is written in a high^ilowti Sanskriuc Bengali, 
Also] is the hist of the poets who aimed at word-painting and 
at that ftnished Sanskritic cxpieesioti which Is the forte of the 
Bengali literature of the 16th century, In fact Alaol, though, 
generally speaking, inferior to Bharat Chandra, because he lacks 
the "elegant genius” of the latter eclipses nearly all the other 
poets of Bengal in his profuse use of Sanskrilic lenns. For a 
Muslim writes to have the credit of Importing I he largest number 
of Sanskritic words into a Bengali poem and thus heralding an 
age of classical revival. Is no small achievement, and we 
are bound to admit that none of the Hindu poets of 
the age In which he lived, was in this respect, a match 
for him. 
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Alaol Kas given descriptions oi the religiom cetemonies of 
the Hindus, their customs and mnnneis with 
sn accuracy and minutenesa which strike us 
as wonderfuJ, coming as they do from the pen 
of B Muhammadan writer. He has given a classificatioi} of 
femimne emotions in all their subtlest forms as found in the 
Sanskrit hooks of rhetoric, in (he porunituie of such characters aa 
Vasakasajja, Khandita, Kulahantuiita and Vipialabdhn. He has 
represented the ten different stages of separation from a lover 
{ ), closely following the rules laid down in 

Sahityadarpana and in Pingala’s works on rhetoric. He has 
dIacoiiTsed on atedicine in a manner which would do credit to a 
physician versed in the Ayurvedic tore. He has, besides, shown 
a knowledg? of the movemenls of the planets and their influence 
on human fortune worthy of an expert aatrologer. In his accounts 
of the little rituab connected with the reJigious ceremonies of the 
Hindus such as the Prasaata Vandana, he displays a mastery of 
detail which could only have been expected From an experienced 
priest. He has besides, described the rules at long and short 
vowels* the principles 3»T*i, etc,, by which die various Sanskrit 
metres are governed, and quoted Sanskrit couplets like a Pandit, 
to serve as texts for ihe theological matter introduced in hb 
hook. The Muslim poet is profuse in his eulogies of Siva the 
Hindu God, ind all through the work writen in the spirit and 
strain of a devout Hindu. Curiously enough, his tvork has been 
preserved In Chittagong by Muhammadan readers. The manu<- 
scripts of Padmavail hitherto obtained, all belong to the border¬ 
lands of Arakon id the back-woods of Chittagong, copied in 
Persian characters and preserved by the rural Muhammadan folk 
of those localities. No Hindu lias ever yet cared to read tliem. 
This goes to prove how far the taste of the MuKammadans wai% 
imbued with Hindu culture, This book, that 
we should have thought, could be interesting 
only to Hindu readers, on accouni of its 
lengthy disquisitions on theology and Sanskrit rhetoric. has been 
S7- I2M8 
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siraitgdy prcseived, ever aiocc Aurangieb s time, by Muslims, 
for whom It could apparently have no attraction, nay lo whom 
U might even seem positively repellent, from the lime of Magan 
Thakur* the Muhammadan minister, till the time of Shaikh 
Hamidulla of Chillagong who published it in (693—covering a 
period of nearly 250 years, this booh was copied, read and 
admired by the Muhammadans of Chittagong exclusively, ^hat 
surprises us most is the interest taken by the rustic folk m its 
^ higK-Bown Sanskritic Bengali, The Province 
lute* of ckiti>«oos q( Chittagong must have been once a nucleus 
of Sanskrit learning to have disseminated to 
deep a liking for the classic tongue of the Hindus among the 
lowest strata of society, and specially amorigsl Muliammadans who 
might have been expected to have the least aptitude for this. 

The poem Padmavati deals With a well-known episode in 
Indian history. The Emperor Alauddin of Deihi had heard of 
the wonderful beauty of Padmavati, queen of the Raja of Chitor, 
and demanded her for l\ra harem* Bhim Sen, the Raja who is 
called Ralnasen in the Bengali poem, treated 
Hic wiaieei »{ ihis Tcqucst With ihcconiempt which it deserved, 

pO'ffffl jj 

and the result was that for twelve years the 
emperor laid siege to Chitor. Bhim Sen was eventually 
defeated, and bis queen sought death on the funeral pyre,— true 
to the iradiiions of Rajput women. This story had formed the 
subject of a poem b/ Mir Muhammad in Hindi which contain® 
about l0,Ol>0 lines. The Bengali Padmavati by Alaol has about 
10,300 lines. 

1 have said that the classic taste, which made the Bengali 
poets of the i9th CiUtiiry revet in exaggerated and high-flown 
imageries, was indicated in the work of this Muhammadan poet, 
to such a canddecable extent, that lie may be said to have 
heralded the new epoch. Alaol rang the bell of the new age and 
the sound WJi caught by a host of other poets amongst whom 
Bharai Chandra was the moat prominent. I shall here quote 
some passages from Alaol's Padmavali to siiow how his 
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Ue^ciptioa owns kinship with those found In the Sanskrit and 
Persian poems already referred to by us, as also 
lluNew Aiir. high'souodmg flourishes of style which 

characteitse the Bengali poems that followed the age of Alaoh 

The light that beams in the face of Padmavati puls to 
shame the light reflected from a golden mirror. One curious 
fact with regard to the face is that two lotuses 
F4..{^<d confined in the disc of the moon {her face). 

The sun who finds his friends so conflned by hia enemy, came 
to the rescue, in the shape of the vermilion mark on the forehead. 
The god of love, in aid of the sun, held the vow of her eye¬ 
brow's, and aimed his shafts, which were the glances of ha eyes, 
Tlie only regret is that these friends though so near were not 


allowed to see r^ch other/* 

The lotuses are her two eyes. The sun according to the 
poetic tradition of Sanskrit rhetoric is a lover of the 

lotus. The moon is unfriendly towards the lotus according to a 
similar tradition. The lotus blooms in the day-time and fades in 
the evening —a cttcumstonce which caused the acceptance of this 
idea by the pioets. 

For pages and pages one may follow descriptions on this line. 
The ingenuity of such compositions, greatly favoured, as they were, 
by the scholars of a particular epoch, sliow the artificial taste of 
the age “the absurdities that passed for intellectual feats and the 
grotesque and the uncouth that were accepted as beautiful. 


SI* ivtertf^ ’ittn' — 
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But Alaol'e poems often feach n Ivtgh degree of e^ceJtence 
from the wealth of their Sanskrlllc expreasioosi 11 is lo be 
regretted lhal the eKcetleoce of iheb" eiylc* and ihc effect produced 
by the jungle of classic words and assoclatiuni- auggesled by tlieirii 
are not such as can be Lonvcyed in iranslation. 
bJlu^ oTiiyt"!*"'**’*" Tbfc a\ilKoT frequently imitates ibe style of the 
great sang-masteis of Bengal with a Kappy 
effect. The folio wing passage reminds us of some well-known 
lines from the Sattakiil Gila-Govinda by jayadeva, 

*’* In the spring season the bridegroom revels m the joyous 
company of his bride. They are like twO' moons, slieddiog as it 
were, ambrosia in the lovely smiles on their softly curving lips, 
rite Howers are in full bloom and from the floral bowers the 
cuckoo cooes pleasantly in the company of its male ; the bees 
hum delightfully ; (he cool Malaya breeze charged with the scents 
of flowers softly touches the bridegTOorti heightening the charm 
of the sweet words of his lady-love. The oiVatlkn tree, the prince 
of the foresti displays its wealth of new leaves, the tamala stands 
obliquely and the mango-eteepers are rich with fresh foliage and 
tendrils, The hearts of the youthful pair are gladsome. Tliey 
are decked with the wreaths of the rangan, maUifia and the 
mo/eh Rowers.'' 
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Alas, the beauty of metre and of choice Sanskrit words that 
cKarnclerise (hU passasje is but ill-conveyed in the above 
iranslatioQ. 

Tlxeline is 

evidently EHKpLTcd hy Vidyapcslrfl ** 
r^iho* ■* and 

llie lines beginning with " 

C'SRtSt ** bteathe ihc senlUnenLs of Cbaiidi Das in bis well- 
known passage opened by the line " ^(w f?R CSf^llTI 

r.'tft r 

The description of the seasons is full of delicate aentinienle 
and calls up familiar scenes by suggestive lines. During the rains 
the lovers sit up at night tn marry talk and *" if there be a sound 
of thunder she ta startled, and throws herself into ihe arms of her 
lover—-an unexpected surprise (o himi" 

There are many pretty lines in the poem recalling scenes of 
domestic affection and of the delicate associations of love. 

The preliminary lines in praise of God are full of sincerity 
and devotion. t*'He created life to manifest Himself in lovOj and 
, ^ , death to show that He Is also the terrible. Sweet 

n w uiril. ^ 

scents of flowers He created to indicate heaven 
and evil odours to warn men of the hlth of hell. As a sign of His 
high favour. He created eweel things, delicious to the taste, and 
the bitter and the pungent, to indicate His wraths He secretly hid 

* *nw i 
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the honey iti the flowefs and by dealing the bses He brought U to 
the knowledge of ihe world. He created ail in the twinkling of 
an eye, and the great firmament created by Him dtands without 
ihe'support of pillars. The sun and the pioon He created, and 
also created the night and the day. The winter and the summer 
He created, and the heal, the rays of the sun and the clouds which 
He lined with lightning. He pervades the universe—^both revealed 
and unieveated. The virtuous and the saintly know Him, but the 
vicious know Him not.*’ 

In this hymn Alaol fallows more or less the Hindi original of 
Mir Muhammad. 

But though in the main story Alaol fallows a style on the line 
ol the Sanskrit classics andshowsa wonderfully close acquaintance 
} ^ - with the manners, custotna and religious life of 
kJiiuK.ol « MuKadi- the Hindus, yet reading between the lines one 
' may discover the vein of a Muhammadan pioet by 

the non-Hindu elements to be found in his work, though couched 
beneath a highly Sanskritiscd form of Bengali. A certain extra¬ 
vagance of imagination reminds us. at every stage, of the csceasca 
of fancy which charectcriec Arabic and Persian talcs. Raja Ratna- 
sen heard of the beauty ol Paclmavatt, and even before he saw 
her, fell into a ht of violent love ^ renounced the world as an 
ascetic, and wandered through the forests. And **with him 1600 
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princes turned ascetic. ** The princess was sad, and the message 
of her sorrow was carried by the bird I he poet describes 

the mission of the bird and the effect which bb flight produced on 
ibe objects that he came b contact with- 

t*’Thc message of her sorrow was canied by iKe bird through 
the sky* and the clouds became dark, in an excess of grief. A 
spark of this sorrow touched the disc of the moon and created a 
spot on its surface. The wbgs of the bird drooped under his 
ljurden of sorrow and they looked like lightning. The bird passed 
over the sea and its waters, in their deep woe, became saline.” 

These excesses of fancy* which should not be confounded 
with the play of poetic imagination. make the passages such 
gibberish as children may be heard amusing themselves within 
their folk-lore. 

Ratnasen's wrestlbg-fcate and skill in riding, which have 
been graphically described In the poem, have many points which 
remmd us of the feats exhibited by modern 
Ifn^'r^"*' '**'** circus troupes. They give us a complete idea 

of the manly sports and pastimes that found 
favour during the Muhammadan period, though the rlescription is 
not altogether free from exaggeration. 
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TK* itMJf 
fdluir 


Po«j'« ureal achoK^r^ 
♦hip 


Alaors Padmavati has lUlle inteiest as a siory. The charac¬ 
ters are not del mealed wilK skill, and ihe conception of the plot 
does not show any great mastery of the poet 
over his incidents. Its nmin charm rests on 
those stray glimpses of poetic elegances and 
high classical refinement, with which the hook abounds, and no 
less on the greal erudition of the poet, radicated 
in many noble passages, We appreciate the 
truth of what Alao) says of himself m the preli¬ 
minary chapter of Badiujiamah 

•“At the order (of Magan Thakur) I wrote Padma^^ti i 
therein 1 showed the utmost powers that tsy intelligence 
poeaessed." 

TliougK greatly inferior to Padmavati in poetic merit, the 
Saifulmulluk and Badiujjama! of this poet contains occasional 
^notHrf pumn lijr possagcB of much boauty . The preJiminary hymn 
to God is quite a match for that which we found 
in PadmavaK, ^ “Where would be the glory of light, if it were not 
placed side by side with darkness ! If the wicked were not in 
the world, who would know the value of a saintly life I The salt 
water of theses makes us appreciate more the boon of sweet fresh 
water. If there were no misers, we could not give our tribute of 
praise to liberal minds. The true and the false represent hut two 
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sides of a picture. Don’t you Alaol, care to listen to the praise or 
blame of this world. The little stock that you have in your own 
heart, give freely to the world, without feeling ashamed of it. 

In the preliminary account of Padroavati Alaol says that 
Magan Thakur, the prime minister of the Chief of Arakan, had 
employed him to translate the Hindi poem into Bengali.“high- 
flown Sanskfitic Bcngah, ^because the people of Arakan did not 
understand Hindi but understood Bengali. This leads us to the 
conclusion that the popular lileraiurc not only of Assam but also 
of the borderlands of Arakan used to be written in Bengah, a 
circumstance confirmed by the other fact to which we have 
already drawn altenl ion, oii..that it was the low class Muhammadan 
population of these places who have preserved these poems for 
about 230 years. 

The faults and merits of Padmavati ate characteristic of the 
literary works of the period that follows. The 
Tb« •trie Bad the style used by Alaol was greatly 

improved by Bharat Chandra* Tire descriptions 
of the school that follows abound with niceties which mystify the 
reader, as in the case of Padmavati. In Bharat Chandra the 
great master of the age. we only find ihise niceties somewhat 
curtailed, and absurdities often reclaimed, by a sweet iingle of 
words, which please the car. like the warblings of birds—without 
to us clesn or 

The moral tone became more and mote vitiated; and Bharat 
Chandra, had he l.ved in this age, when poets are not allowed 
to revel in the unrestrained language of sensualism and the grosser 
passions, could not have given us his masterpiece Pidyo-Sundara. 
The literature of Bengal in the 16th century was pitched in the 
hey of a high-strung classic taste; yet it bore no mark of any 
master hand, that could shape circumstances and give them life. 
The works of the period are nevertheless full of sparkling 
passages and delicate sentiment, and they display above all a 
unique treasure of choice ejtprcssions, which has greatly enriched 
our liieTatuie. 

t8-l2XB 
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The poet» had betaken themselves to the painter’s ail. They 
did not aim at inspiring life; they wanted to give finish to the 
form. They busied themselves with colourlrtg, till some of the 
pictures they drew became blurred by their very efforts to 
embellish them. For it was not the nahtta) that engaged thdr 
poetic powers, but the artificial and exaggerated, which pandered 
to the vitiated taste of mere scholars. From the time of Also) the 
tone gradually degenerated;—the good sense, the sound 
principles, and the domestic instincts that aimed at purity were 
tost. There was a violent return to the senses. Sensualism of 
the grossest kind—^unrestralned and vulgar sensualism, redeemed 
only by fine literary touches and embellished by choice meta¬ 
phors—pervades a considerable portion of the Jiieiature of this 
age. The poets in their strenuous attempts to depict vulgar 
scenes cared only to produce effects by their rhythmical pomp; 
and when one reads such passages he thinks more of the metre 
and of the niceties of expression than of the wicked and immoral 
spirit that they breathe. Hence the lawless tone loses much of its 
force and the scenes themselves appear as harmless as painted 
devils. Poetry sank to the level of mere painting, as i have sald| 
and to that of a merely decorative type, —painting in which 
skilled and ornate designs are worked up with inexhaustible 
patience by gifted hands like those we find in the caves of 
Elephants. 


The Story of VlDVA-SlJ^^DARA 

The story of Vidya-Sundara finds a prominent place in the 
works which are called Annada Mangal or 
Annwla Kalika Mangal. Annada, Kali and CKandi 

are all names of the same goddess though their 
forms are different* These poems therefore are written in honour 
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of a deity. The religioua elcraenl howev-erj is mUodaced hy way 
of apology. It was not ihe custom of ihe old Bengali poets who 
rose with the revival of Idicititiisni to write on a subject which had 
no touch with religion * and ihs religious gatb of the story is thus 
accounted for. Grossest matter however is miroduced into these 
works, though bear!tig a holy name. Those who have seen the 
sculptural hgurea in bas-relief on the walla of the Puri and 
Kanarak temples will not be astonished to find a religious work 
associated with these scenes of vulgar aensualisin which are to be 
found in Vidya*Sundara—a poem forming part of the religious 
work Annada Mangal, 

Sundaia, son of Raja Quna Sindhu of Kanchi (Cotijeevciam) 
hears a report of the remarkable beauty of the 
J*v^A Princess Vidya, daughter of E^ja Vira Sinha of 
Burdwan. Vidya was not only a peeiless beauty, 
but her scholarship was so great that she had sent a challenge all 
over India o^eiing her hand to the person who would defeat her in 
scholarship. The challenge was accepted by many dislinguiahed 
princes who flocked to the Burdwan palace, but they were all 
defeated by the princess whose scholarly discourses in various 
branches of learning completely out-wilted them. 


Sundara, without taking permission of his royal father, went 
alone i‘ncogni/o and riding a noble horse reached the capital of 
Raja Vila Sinha. A large Ba^uf grove spread its shadow in 
the precincts of the cUy and the fragrance of Ita fiow« was 
carried on all sides by the pleasant evening beese, when Sund^a 
alighted from his horse, and sal in the grove, 
knowing where to seek shelter for the night. 
At that moment a rather elderly woman whose 
charms were not altogether lost hy years,—a courtezan and 
a coquette, happened to come there to gather flowers,—for 
Hira was a flower-woman whose duty it was to make wreaths 


and‘garlands for the ladies of the Raja's house at early dawn 
every day. She was charmed with the handsome appemanoe 
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of «iie Prince and offered lo lodge him for the night and 
as long as he might wish to do so, if he wanted to pul up at 
her place. He called her aunt, and though she was not 
pleased with the prince for calling her so, as in her heart of hearts 
she enteriamed the hope of being Haltered with a litile attention 
from him, yet she showed him every hospitality at her house t but 
when she asked him who he was and what his mission was at 
Burdwan she could elicit no satisfactory reply. The Prince said 
he was 3 youngman who h^d taken a fancy to travel iti various 
lands for the sake of pleasure. 


The evening passed in pleasant conversation, and in ihe 
night the flower-woman began io wreathe her floral store into 
garlands; and placed them in a heautiftil ba3kei,andSundara asked 
her what she would do with them. She said lhai the garlands 


would be presented to Princess Vidya at early dawn, a task which 
it was her duty to pjrform every morning by appointment from 
the queen. Tiie Prince was very much delighted to find in Hira 
a woman who had access to the Princess, He asked her many 
questions about the beauty of Vidya and Hira following the close 
lines of classical metaphor and a highly ornate 
a dictated by ihe Sanskrit rules of rheto' 

ric, drew an over-coloured sketch of the Princess 
which had the eHect of greatly heightening the desire of the Prince 
for an interview with the far-famed beauty. He made a request 
to Him 10 allow him to weave a garland of Howees for Vidya to be 
presented to her nest morning: of course he did not mean that It 
was lo be offered in his name; os usual she would give it lo the 
Princess ;—the garland was to be woven by him—this was all that 
he wanted* Hira did not gee any harm in this and Sundaia, who 
was an expert in the art of preparing floral wreaths, applied hb 
whole heart to the work and prepared a garland with remarkable 
skill;—the petals of the flowers were so arranged os to form 
cbaraclcra by which he conveyed his love to the lady in a beautiful 
Sanskiil slolta. 
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Hira Had lo flU up till a late Hour of iHe nighl. hs much time 
was taken by Sundara in arlEslically prepaiing the gailand ; so she 
was late iti arriving at the palace the next 
W mornina, and Vtdya reproved her for Her delay 
ihreaiening that she would bring Her conduct to 
iHc noiice of ihe King- Hira said iha( it Had taken her a long 
lime lo weave one special garland for her, and that the Princess 

should pardon her for this first fault, " Where ia the beauttfid 

garland of which you 3 p=ak ?" she aaid; and as Hira handed 
the thing to her she fell the dawn of love In her heart as she read 
the name of the Prince, and the message conveyed to her by the 
esquisltely artistic arrangement of the flowers. It was as though 
reading an elegant poem; the garland rich in design, perfect in 
execution and containing the sweet naes'sage of love, charmed her 
heart and she importuned Hira. asking her to tell her who it was 
that had made it, Hira at first tried to mainlaln her poaidon by 
declaring that she herself had done bo ; but the PrinccsB laughed 
at all attempts on her part to cBiabliah this point by oaths and long 
speeches, and she was afterwards obliged to confess the whole 
truth to Vidya who, on hearing it, could not disguise her feeling 
from the flower^woman and wanted to have a sight of tlie gifted 
young TUBTi, 

The inner apartments of a Raja's house are etcmalty shut 
against all oul-sidcrs; but through liie shijUeis of her window, 
Vidya saw Sundara, who w>as brought by Hira 
^ itgtit i4 «»«K IQ ^ convenient place, that they might have a 
aight of each other, ll should be staled hew 
ibat VidyaT learned discussions with those who courted her hand 
were always following the custom of Hindus in such casea, 
managed behind the screen with the help of intcipietera and in 
no cose was a prince allowed to have even a peep at her, 

They saw each other and fell in love. How could an bter- 
view be effected ? U was imposaible to attempt anything like it 
on the face of the guards—ihoK eunuchs who 
'*'* kepi a strict and vigilant watch at the palace 
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^(e. SuadaRi disgufaed himself as a Sannyaain, wore malted 
locks a ad a false beard and covered his face with ashes and 
saw Raja Vila Smha. To the surprise of (he Raja and hb 
courticTB he dcclaied his desire to enter into a scholarly dis- 
cnssion with Vidya, and. if he succeeded in winning the game, to 
take her for his wife. A strange sfory from the lips of an ascetic i 
buch a challenge would only be entitled to credence and approval 
.f a prince were die suitor. But as Vidya had promised that any 
man was welcome to accept the challenge irrespeclive of age and 
social status, the false Sodhu insisted on being ushered behind 
the screen to have a discourse with her in various branches of 
learning and wm her for his bride. The maids of Vidya 
humorously uskud ha ,o nrnlch hsr p„„e„ „i,h hi, und if sh. 
should prove the weaker of ihe two. (ocourt (he lot of ascelie-, 

wife and wundep with him ha,. -fooled, viaitinj .hiinea like Benares 

VIST. s.» .» ““ 

full ot the htancUome prince would not allow the 

-Safinpaain to approach her, and put off the date 
loi tloing BO to an indefinite time on some pretext or other. 

Both the prince and the prmcess were longing for an inter* 
vww. Hira was taken into their confidence, but she waa afraid 
of the guards who would tear her to pieces if (hey had a scent of 
her having a share in the business+ 

Prince Sundara fell that life was unbearable without an mter- 
view with Vidya. He fasted and worshipped Kali with true 

«iiK . wKo granted him a charmed rod 

ct»i.usd »d. whcfcwilh the prince worked out a subterranean 

passage from the room in which he lodged, 
leading through a maiy tunnel to Vidya** room in the palace. 

The maids of Vidya were taken into her confidence and (hey 
all promised seaecy. One night when the starry sky, with its 
TV mociJfsj,. Itmngs of clouds looked beautiful, causing 

sweet emotions to grow in young hearts.— 
Vidya fell a great enging to meet the prince. The maids attend¬ 
ing on her suddenly saw du.1 a deep cavtJy had been made iruifde 
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th^ room, through which o turbeia sparkling with dinmonds rose 
before their bewildered gaze, and ahoitly after there appeared a 
Kuman form, the handsomest that had ever met iheir eyes-' — 
Sundara was smiling in triumph and looking to Vidya assured her 
that it was all through the grace of Kali tlrat he had at last 
succeeded in making an underground passage leading to her 
apartments. The maids felt reassured at this^^-oids ; but Vidya 
said to them that though she could eacuse the thief and lire 
intruder, it was not possible to break her promise; unless and 
until he could defeat her in scholarship there was absolutely no 
hope for him, Sundara readily accepted the challenge and there 
followed a discussion in Kavya, Nyaya, Dharmasastra. Philo¬ 
sophy and all other subjects of human knowledge. At every 
turn Vidya was brought to bay by the intcllcciual acumen and 
profound scholarship of the prince and when so vanquished, she 
had a smile for him, w'hicb coupled with the glances that they 
stole at each other’s face, invested her defeat on the field with a 
sense of conquest over the heart of her anta¬ 
gonist and lover. Vidya now acknowledged 
that she was defeated and that she saw no 
objection to her being united to him tn marTtage, true to her 
promise. Among the various systems of marriage of the Hindus 
there is ihe Gonc/iiart^o oiuahe or marriage in secret which makes 
the vows sacred and legal by mutual election ol the bridegroom 
and the bride. No priest oi third party is required to minister 
to the ceremony,—the only condition required to bring tbU 
marriage to a consummation is to exchange garlands of flowers 
worn by each other, Vidya in great delight look off the floral 
garland from her neck and offered it to Sundara and Sundara did 
the same to her- So the marriage was compleled, The poets say 
that Kamadeva or the God of love, unseen by others, discharged the 
priestly function in this ceientony. The marriage parties consisted 
of six seasons headed by the spring and tinkling sounds of the 
ornaments,—the rtupur, the bracelets, the jfcankan worn by 
maids, sounded the musical notes to consummate the event. 
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Thus Vidya and Sundara met every night. The maids 
connived and nothing was Icnciwn about the marriage by the 
Raja or his queen, tiven tn day-time they met, for Vidya had 
a compartment in the palace atJ reserved for heiselft and her 
parents visited her only occasionally, and when they did so they 
generally sent previous inforniations of their visiK Chapter after 
chapter is devoted by Bharat Chandra to describing the 
manoeuvre of the husband and wife to give pJeosure to each 
other by surpiise-visits and by every form of play imaginable in 
which the young couple indulged to iheir hearts' content. Raja 
Vila Slnha continued now and then lo send information to his 
daughter afx>ut the ascetic tiii wailing as suitor for her hand, 
but Vidya would not liatea to it. She declared that she would 
lead the holy life of a nun and had despaired of marriage as no 
prince could yet defeat her in scholarship. The ascetic as 1 have 
said, was no other than Sundara himself, who passed his days in 
the city in the garb of an ascetic, with the object of avoiding 
attention as he was ostensibly without any occupation. The 
prince and the princess in the meaniime both insisted whenever 
they met Hira, the flower-woman, on her helping th«n to have 
an interview with each other, and the poor woman was at her 
wit’s end to devise some plan for their doing so. She was 
completely Ignorant of the alfalr that was going on stihrosa. 

The maids of Vidya were alarmed to find that the princess 
Was enceinfe so that the fact of her marriage could not be longer 
concealed from her royal parents. In great dismay they discussed 
among themselves what was to be done at 
«T«le. * this crisis. It was sell led that the mailer should 

be brought to the notice of the queen; for the 
disclosure of the circumstances through other sources, which was 
inevitable, would cjtpose ihero to the risk of losing their lives, 
as they would be impltcalcd in a aliarc of the guilt. They would 
not disclose Sundara's name but would bring the matter itself 
to the queen's notice—^a course to which Vidya had reluctantly 
to give her consent, as there was no other alternative. 
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I he queen heaid of i( ; she vishcd the prmrcsa, and after 
vittniy altempting to extorl the right Infarmfltion from ha and 
rehuldng ha as best as she could, asked the maids lo disclose 
the nume oF the paaon who was so bold as to violate the sanctity 
of the royal senana: but they washed their hands clean of al! 
knowledge about any one and maintained a determined silence, 
in answn to all enquiries on this point. In a great rage the 
queen approached tlie Raja, ivho was taking 
his afterneon nap at the time; the maids in 
attendance, were waiting with chomars and 
fans—standing silently like painiiid figures by l\ia hed-eidc. The 
queen in a violent paroxysm of angex flew into the royal apart- 
menls and the tinkling sound of her nupur awoke the king who 
was surprised to find her in such a condition. 

She related the story to the Raja declaring him to be 
quite unfit lo hold the sceptre since such a tiling could happen in 
his own palace. The police slaS was worthless, if they allowed a 
thief to enter the royal renona and perpetrate such a heinous 
crime under the king's nose, what safety ivaa ihete for ihe hfc 
and properly of the poor people living in hb dominion } 

The Raja convened hb court immediately. The chief 
officer of police came trcmblinig before the enraged chief, and 
Vira Sinha after relating the story said, You base-born fellow, 
there will be one grave dug into which you 
and your children will be thrown if you cannot 
detect I he ihich" Tlie officer with folded 
palms asked for seven days to make an enquiry nnd find out 
the thief. The Raja gratiled him the time saying, if on the 
expiry of seven days, the ihicF should not be brought to his 
presence, the officer would lose his head and his children would 
all be killed. 

rhe police officer commenced operatioris of a thorough 
inspection of the palace. Vidya was made to leave her apart¬ 
ment, and the police people Rocked to see througii whnt passage 
a thief might enter the house in spile of such a strong body of 
69- lZj6B 
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guards. It look tkem no timo to discover the hole—'the passage 
made by Siindaia. They entered the hole but came back feeling 
as if the vaults of hell were open,—there was no passage of 
light or air; the gloom that pervaded it overawed them and 
choked them. The bravest of them repeated tui alitropis 
several lunea and as many limes came back apprehending the 
approach of a venomous snake or some devil, Dhumaketu the 
Inspector pronounced >t to be a hole made by a serpent niul 
Yamaketu, another officer of the staff, said that it must have been 
made by same black spirit- Whatever it might be, they were 
unanimous m their opinion tlmt in all probability that was the 
passage used by the thief. They aU sat round the hole and 
contemplated the best method of carrying on a sifting investigation 
as to where it could lead, Tliey thought of eacavating the whole 
ground covered by it, but that course would require such an eaten'* 
sive operation through the fiaid ground-floor of the palace that 
seven days might not suffice for hmshing the work. ICalakctu, a 
police officer, said; — Brethren, let ua wait here in the diegui!^ of 
maids; the thief may come of himself to visit the princess," 

This idea was accepted by all. They brought various 
dresaes and ornaments from the Raja's theatrical stock. One of 
them who had a charming face pul on the dress similar to that of 
Vidya and twelve officers disguised themselves as twelve maids 
decorating themselves with great skill in order to practise the 
deception successfully. Thirteen men belonging to the police 
staff had thus stationed themselves in the apartments of Vidya. 
Sona Ray and Rup Ray, tlte chief officer^^, sat at the main gates 
leading to the palace. There were 26 minor gates and as many 
police inspectors guarded them with a vigilant watch. One of 
the old women belonging to the family of a police inspector, who 
used to wear a red coloured sari and a garland of jaoa ffowers 
round her neck, visited every house on some pretest or other, and 
employed her maidens on a simijar mission, making enquiries of 
the womendolk of the town to get a clue to trace the thief. A 
thorough search was made o( the incoming and outgoiitg boats 
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and aU atiivals and departures were subjected to a most careful 
search. 

Vidya could hnd no possible way to send infoimation to 
Sundara. as her apartments were occupied by officers of the detec¬ 
tive depart metiL The police were trying to delect a thief, that 
was all that the people knewi no inkling as to a guilty connec¬ 
tion with the royal zenann was obtained by any out aider t and 
Sundara had no litougbt of all tills investigation having been 
aimed at the detection of hia crime. 

As usuil dressed in his beat atthe,—scented with atat 
cxIriictcJ from the rose and jessamine, with his turban and apparel 
sparkling with diamonds—hls head full of love's reveries, Sundara 
entered the subterranean passage tti the evening and appeared at 
the other end of the hole. The police officers looked at one another 
and smiled. Sundara could not recognise them in the dim light 
which the police had purposely kept in the apartmenra. He sat 
smiling by tbe aide of one who wore Vidya's dress and attempted 
the gay amours with her to which he was accustomed; but the 
false lady hid her face behind ihe veil and would not show any 
sign of reciprocating his warm sentlTnents,—at which he feaTcd 
she was angry with him (or some unknown cause. The prince 
looked helplessly around, and asked the maids to intervene in his 
behalf to make hia lady-love as kind to him as she had ever been. 
The maids responded Jo hia call and all at once seized him—his 
lady-love uko was not alow In joining her maids in according him 
the reception which a thief deserved at the hands of the police. 

In the meantime some of the ofhccrs groped in the darkness 
of the subterranean passage, attempting to discover the residence 
of the arch-thief whose daring and ingenuity 

outwitted the rvhote 
staff of guards. They were no longer afraid of 
the devil dwelling in the cell, ni>r of snakes, since they had seen 
the thief entering Vidya's .iparlments through it with his fine 
apparel, nothing soiled by the dirt of ih; cell. They had to go a 
long way before they saw the region of the sun and the moon. 
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it'iJ il8) lrtp^;neJ that tbr litst light they saw, dUcovcted to 
th;ir eyes a charming buiigafoaj wlwcK was fajuiliar to them all, as 
forning part of the Itouse of Htm the flovrei'woman The faded 
lijauty, whose face sliowed a strange coinbination of wrinkles and 
lovdincsi, was dragged out of her room and bclahoureJ for giving 
shelter to a thief and helping him to dig a passage order the 
e irth. Hira swore by all that was holy to ho,—fay her father‘s 
name—by the name of Raja Vira Sinha and by the head of Sorui 
Ray, the cliief olEccr of the police, that all was a mystery to her 
and that she knew nothing of such developments in her house 
and in the palace. Ohumakelu remarked: — *‘How could the 
thief have the knowledge of Vtdya's apartments, if you did not 
draw a map for him. you old hag }" Trvey hound her in chains 
and drove her like on animal to the palnce. 

Raja Vira Sinha sat on his throne to pronounce Kts judgment 
on the daring (Kief who appeared to him to be a remarkable man, 
and whose performance sounded like a romance. Sundara was 
brought before him bound in chains; the courtiers fell the influence 
ol the chnrni of his persooiility, He appeared perfectly indiffc- 
reut to his fate, and with a stately demeanour approached the 
throne. He was more handsome than all the princes tJial had 
stood as suitors for the hands of the princess. Rafa Vira Sinha 
fell compunction at the noble sight of the young man who would 
be welcome as his son indaw, if only his birth, status in life, and 
learning, luid qualified him for the high honour, and if he had 
not stooped to the wicked device of a thief for winning the heart 

pretty daughter. The sword of the chief 
ol SundaiA b.fo« Hi* omcet oJ policc WDs ututlKathcd and it stood 
ready awaiting only the command of the king 
to sever the head of the thief from his btKly before all the assembled 
court. The Raja asked the young man to relate his story,'—who 
he was, what was his fndier’s n.tme and why he stooped to such 
a mean device for g.ritiing the princess. Sundara said in a half- 
huroorous lone, "My name is Vidyapati {lit. husband of Vidya). 
ray father's name «father-indaw of Vidya, my home is in Vidya- 
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nagar (village of the name of Vidya) and I belong to titc caale of 
Vtdya." The offended chief was angry b^ond measure a 1 the 
audacity of lUe man, and the chief officer of the {sohce wanted 
permlaaioD to kill him on the spot, but lh« chief by a glance cast 
secretly at the ofEcer forbade him to do ao. The more the Rdio 
tried to bring the thief to a c^mfe^ston of hie guilt aaalao to giving 
an account of himKlfr the more did he Jrastrate him by ingemoue 
replies, and at lait recited 59 composed by himself, exfcm>‘ 

pore, in which he described hie love to Vjdya, but these sfo^as (in 
Sanskrit) which arc fourvd m the Vidyo-Sundara 
Otili;» twr ciecuikrii of Bharat Chandra and arc well known as 
“ Chora PancKasata” could also be Jnicrpreted 
ai signifying praises in honojf of the Codidess Kali. They have 
double miming. The Raja was struck by this display of 
erudition and felt that he was no ordinary person, but as hr: 
persisted in his waywardneas, at last gave orders to take him away 
from his su^ht and lend liim to the place of exKution. 

Tlie handsomest young man that ever met the eyes of men 
in Burdwan, being cruelly bound hand and foot, was being 
carried to tiu execution-ground and the citbeiu that witnessed the 
scene fell sorrow and sympathy for the prince, especially the 
wamen-folk who made all kirids of rellections. some of which 
wen* not in good taste, as many of them expressed in an 
unreserved language their envy at the good fortune of Vidya tn 
tiaving possessed htmo Tiiesc djescriptiotis do not really represent 
the Hindu women whose natural shyness would scarcely allow 
them to overstep the limits of dccerucy in such a gross manner. 
We have in our lirerature of to-day feminine characters like Ayesa 
and Kundamandini—imitatiotis of Rebecca and Haidce, who 
though they do not actually come in gowns and bodices, display 
the heart of European maids through the thin cover of Indian Mr/. 
Die feminine characters depicted in Vjdya-Sundara and the ideas 
attributed to them are similarly foreign to us. Thi^ unmistakably 
show the stamp of the inlluence which tile Eiterature of an alien 
people left on our own. 
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Sundara being taken to itTc execution ground, prays to Kali 
for succour. The story of Srimanta Sadagar 
a,.«dbjftidrMoii,„ repeats itself here. Sundara prays to Kali 

invoking her by names which begin wilfi each 
lb- 34 letters of the Bengali alptinbet. (ds receives the 
ncvetTalling help of the Mother; a great army of ghosts come 

and bind the king's army with chains. 

In the court of the Raja the bird communicated a 

strange story. It told the Raja that the thief was no other than 
the far-famed ptince of Kanchi, Sundara. whose learning, hand¬ 
some appearance and martial acquirements were the pride of 
S^ruthefn India. The Raja asked su^a as to why he did not 
give an account of who he was, though he was repeatedly asked 
to do so. The bird said, it ivas not the custom with a prince 
10 give an account of himself, the royal ambassador introduced 
htm to Rajas of those countries which he might liappen to visit. 
The ambeasador Gangahhata had been sent to Kanchi to proclaim 
the challenge of Vidya in that city and he was called in. After 
making obeisance to the Raja he said in reply to 
the query put to him about the prince,—*' Tlie 
prince of Kanchi has tlie title of Mahakavi or 
^ great poet, because he possesses poetical powers 

in an uncommon degree, J saw him at Kanchi t than him a 
mare handsome prince does not exist in the world; when he heard 

of the beauty of Vidya and of the dtallcnge she had offered. He 
suddenly d^appeared from the city and since then nothing is 
known of him. His royal parents in great disiress sent 
messengers everywhere to make enquiries about his whereabouts. 
But so long as was there ha did not return, ft is not unlikely 
that he has come to Outclwark,*' 

The Raja sent the ambassador to the execution-ground to 

if really the prince. 

Gangabhnia came back forthwith and declared 

whiU I fcr k- 

while at Kancht, delivered iKe letter of challenge. 


Tlic tttjwy iitld bj* 

cQniSrmfd br 
Cjua^ittkKviit. 
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The Raja himself wcnl to the eie^utlon‘ground. There he 
saw his army myatorioixsiy boiind with chains and unable to speok. 
and the prince in an attitude of prayer looking up to heaven. He 
seemed so coroplelely resigned that he looked like a bcBuiifu! 
statue placed there to diapel the honor of the execulien*ground* 
The Raja went and embraced him as his son-in-law, and by (he 
grace of Kali the royal army ^vas released from the chains and 
was once more set free. 

The marriage of Vidya and Sundara had already lakeu place 
according to the Gondhoroa system,—the riimi! 
of which consisted only in the exchange of 
flower-gar lands between the couple as a sign of 
(heir mutual selection of each other, and the public ceremony was 
now p«formed with great eclat. Sundara after having stayed at 
Buidwan lor some time went to Kanchl with 
his wife Vidya and lived many long yea(s in 
Imppiness. Nor must we omit tn say that 
during the marriage festivities Hiia the flower-woman was released 
and rewarded by Raja Vira Sinha, 

— H—0- 


(d) Early poets 0} the Vidya^Surtclara poems 


Thf It fitdi 
mt. 


The oldest Vidya-Sundaia that we have been able to stcme, 
\vBs written by Govin’da Das in 1595 A, D, The poet was botn 
at Deogram in Chittagong and belonged to the 
Atriya Colra, and to the line of Narados who 
was probably a Kayaatha, U appears that iheie 
had been previous poems on Vidya-Sundara from which our 
author drew his materials, We find in the Brahmakhanda of ihe 
Bhavisya Puiana^ the ftory of Vidya-Buitdara described a1 some 
length in racy Sanskrit verses. It is %vrc»g to suppose ihai 


* tn Wdaorih ^HlimjikKnAd* wm* co<n|iti«ed itkoitlj aftr 

S« Anikr^UATy, Vni, XX, ji. 41^ 
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BhaiiJl Chandra was the first to connect ihc storj wilh the 
Burdwan Raj lamlly and that he did s.i to aalJafy a private grudge. 
In the Brahtnakhanda we find mention not only of Burdwan as 
ihe place of occurtencc of its inddcnla hot also of Raja Vira 
Sinhat and Rarna Prasad whose V)dva-5undarn le earlier, as 
well places the scene in Burd%van. Besides iKcse, in the 
PaclinJVdN by AUol we find a reference to the tindergiound 
passage dug by Sundarn which proves llml the liaditton of the 
story had existed in the country for a long time, ITip mould in 
which Jl was suliscquenlly cast by Bharat Chandra and other 
poets of his school bears the mark of Muhammadan influence, 
Govindo Ds»*s poem was free from iWe vulgarities which ere 
r , 4 n ,=« associated with the story, owing to the wav 
A.D. m which Bharat Chandra dealt with It, But 

Covlnda Das wrote In a highly Sanskritiaed 
style and m this respect had affinities with suhsequeni schools of 
poets, Tlie following passage shows the sort of style which now 
came gradually Lnlo favour and from which it is so hard to 
translate, owing to the fact that hs merits lie wholly in its 
literary art:— 

All praise be lo the Lord of gods, Siva,—the saviour of 

fijdutallons do I offer to ihy 
The stream of the Ganges adorns 
tbylocks,—the moon is thy crowngarlands of flowers and 
snakes coiled into the fo'm oJ wreaths adorn ihy neck and sofi 
curls oi liair hang loose and touch ihy cars. Thy three eyes 
though hall ahm gleam fiercely, and the lustre of thy body is 
like until a silver mountain. O Thou, the destroyer of the 

• “w sm-srai ea i 

CTtttWm Citlif I" 

Kiiljka Mnngal by Goviuds Dai. 
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enemies of the gods and of tKe god of loire,—Thou Prince of 
ascetics, regaling thyself in the foy of Yoga, thou Lord of Qauri—' 
thy humble votary pays his worship unto thee/’ 

Govinda Das was of a religious turn of mind and often his 
reflections are worthy of one versed in Vedanta philosophy. Here 
arc a few lines :■— 

t” As <me sees the reflection of himself in a mitror, so is 
Kali reflected In the universe. All emanate 
V«ikiitic hdi^*. from her and pass into her, fust as the watos 
of tlie sea rising to the sky fill the streams and 
rivefs with rain and flow back to the sea/' 

After Govinda Das the next writer of Vidya*Sundara that we 
have been able to trace Is Krisnaram. He was 
lees ^ Kayasiha by caste, born at Nimta a village 
close to Beigharia, a alalion on the East Bengal 
Railway. Krisnaram*a Vidya-Sundara was written in the year 
1686 A. D. 




M&fihuimdAn. 


Of Ksemananda*a Vidya-Sundata'— the date of composition 
is quite unknown. U is evidently very old to 
fudge from the hand’Writing of ihe incomplete 
manuscript that has been (dstained. 

Vidya-Sundara by MadKusudan Kavindra'“The story is 
told very briefly in the poem. The date of 
composition is not known. 

Vidya-Sundara by Rama Prasad Sen. 

Rama Prasad was that great saint and poet of the I8tli 
< century whose name is ^knowit and revered 
R«im throughout Bengal, Whatever was the cause, 

this saintly poet conceived the whim of writing 
the indecent story of Vidya-Sundara. His poem was the model 


rs c>t%» I 
•*! frtri 

Kahka Marifta} by Covin<ta Dfti, 
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which inapired Bhafat Cbandia lo write in a siinilar atraJUn Rama 
Prasad was favoured by Raja Krtsna Chandra as appears from 
(he grant of 100 bighas of rent-free land, which was confsred on 
him by the Raja in !785 A. D- It may have been under couito 
influence or due to some juvenile poetic freak that Rama Prasad 
set his hand to the task of writing a poem for which nature had 
not fitted him. He has been outdone by Bharat Chandra whose 
poem of Vidya-Sundara far excels the one he wrote. But Rama 
Prasad in his vulgarities, his pedantry, and other faults of the 
age was not a whit behind his mere successful rival. The 
details of vulgar and indecent love which are found in Bharat 
Chandra's poem were all anticipated by Rama Prasad* and in 
fact the foimer seems in such matters to have taken his cue from 
him, Bharal Chandra gave a finish to the style by a harmony 
of expression which Rama l^asad had sought for in vain. 

Foikie of Fc«m* Though himseif a learned schotar and Sanslofitisl, 
P™d Id Sanilmik Rama Prasad scarcely shows a musical ear in 
this work. His eSorts to introduce high sound¬ 
ing Sanskritic words arc far from happy ; they remind us of the 
attempts of the elephant to please Adam and Eve in the garden 
of Eden, as described by Milton 

Hw uoweiidr elephant. ■ 

To imiid llteiti QiiTih, iUdd ill H)l mlBlil. und wreilked 
Hi* pioboKi* ’* 

Tile style of Rama Prasad is made cumbroua by Sanskritic 
expressions, such as :— 

• c»i *tx ■ 

'c’^n TO T*r c<rti%^' 

X swu" 


“ The RUmn It «tid lo Caonot bm compaiboq ^ah y(3U( toe* ’’ 

t ■■ In waiBT, on Innd ond in tlio 

r '■ Ai it Iho Utot,, dt rhd full moon wt.c dmnk br fhn hbd Choiof*,’’ 
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^rtf 5fii "m I 
^ !5tc« 

^ ^ -stt^i ffliSt, f^cfe ftfii, 

^ Jift qf( I 
vf! F®T«f»T 
wfift r 

As the above is quoted lo show Kow the poet fails to pfoduce 
an effect by his Klgh'SOunding words, a transiaJtion is hardJy 
tailed for, though I give one in the footnote. The words 

and 

wftf? are pure Sanskrit forms and though Bengali is now a 
highly Sansknbsed dialect, the above fortiis could have no cbance 
of being Introduced into our written language. 

These passages show a curious medley of Sanskrit and 
Bengali words and remind us of the similar style of Krisna Das 
Kaviraja’s Giaitanya-Charitamrila, 

Bharat Chandra destroyed the temple of fame which Rama 
Prasad had erected for himself in the poem of 
Pri!*^-'* Vidya-Sundaia, and with those tnaterials raised 
arie to glorify himself. He hs so profusely 
indebted lo iKc preceding poet that tllerc b 
scarcely a line in Rama Prasad's poem, the ring of which is not 
echoed in Bharat Cliandra's work. Yet ihe latter produces such 
a ainguUi effect by harmony of words, that Rama Prasad, upon 
whose work he draws fredy for materials, must be satisfied with 
the wages of a day-labourer while Bharat would claim the reward 
of the artist who creates a masier-plece. I quote below* extracts 

I ^ tWii# *fid !h# aiir^i ijeiTJi iivi«y„ O my Lfnvit, avy eion TTkiii* 

yfHif Vgy HliOuld aCrt httkikv^ la berdi ACFif ^Ini^rv wlfH clo««l p^inm «ic 

femsms * wise, Iiwm your 


A dc4CTtpti€»Ti ot Vjdyii'* beiiulyr 


CRl ^ k 

otiCT efw n 


^itTir gw fifutTW I 
^tror w?t ttv i 

ETC® ^t*l t 

. ITl «tTCRrfi it»t I 
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from both pot^ms^ and place them side by aide to show lo what extent 
the one has drawn upon the other. 1 shall not attempt a tratisla- 
tion of the passa^rcs into En^jlish, as no sense could be imported 
without elabOTatc annotations of such words as 'FBrstxw?/ 

etc., and even by such notes the affinity of the 
passages in point of language could not be fuUy conveyed to 
readers unacquainted with the niceties of our tongue. 

But Rama Prasad was a great poet, greater in many respects 
thM Bharat Chandra. His other works, to 
ghjitl have io ref^ hereafter, have 
made landmarks In the history of our literary and spiritual thought. 
He a seer and a saint, apd though he was beaten in his 
luvcnile attempts to compose a love-poem, he shnriJy after 
achieved fame by hia songs, which have immorlalUed him in 


'*u vi Tnt i 

c#t|6 ^ qi CT int^ ^ ” 

RsniM 


<*f ^ Ituv - 1 % <pi 5 W 1 I 
tfPS ^rTl¥ 4^WI II 

C¥tfS C5pffe ^1*1^ IR Ii'' 
Bhim! Chsniini, 


Marnagc under 
■ S'SV ,TI : 

fwwt*f^rn ^ ^ « 

'R W I 

fitiw mw* n 
»>HT 'StTlfll I 

n-mg '}ts ^*ja n 

VI* •tc*l J?KI 'Vt ¥1 I 

^ fW ^ CM J5Si I 

,M 

Rjiniii l^raamJ, 


form 

“ fMr¥ sifsCTt SI I 

f^An AW it* » 

^.caffira ^ I 

^ ATAB ^ ^ ^ t 

I , 

I am^ ^9 r(tt ( 

ifllAl ¥S1 ^ . 

fttlAl 'trail ^Tf% i 

^ WM ( 

ifstfl ^ C9PW I'' 

Biiarst CbstiJrv. 
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Bengai and made K)m dear (o (b* heart of cveiy BengaU-. 
need not regiet that he bUed in hia attempt to say an artificial 
thing, for his sou! waa artless. It is well that he was defeated 
in his effort to win precedence in a court where scurrility 
reigned^' — ^he pity is that he soiled his hands by such an attempt 
to pander tn the vitiated taste of the age. He was a scholar, but 
it ifl only when he forgets vain-glorious erudition, that he displays 
himself in his best and moat favourable aspects. He was a 
finished litterateur and the language he had at his command was 
rich and varied, though he was not liappy in his attempts to 
mingle Sanskrit and Bengali. It is when he appeajH as a child 
and uses the child's language, singing songs that welled up in 
his heart out of the exuberance of his devotional feeling,—when 
he sees the Divine mother in nature and forgets everything ebe 
sayings—**Enough. O mother 1 Like the bee attracted by a 
painted flower, have I roved amongst the vain 
Hii Spng^. pleasures of the world. Enough have 1 tasted, 

1 desire no mote. Now the evening has come. It is the 
dusk of the evening, O mother, take this thy child, 
to thyself,he appeals Irresistibly lo the tiearl. 
Eiach line of his songs throbs with the deep yearning of the soul. 
We shall deal with them hereafter, Rama Prasad himself said 
truly in one of his songs,t "My poems will crumble Into dust but 1 
shall live in my songs," Even as a child plays at being a soidier 
in dress that passes for a soldier’s uniforni, and, soldiei-llke, 
brandishes his little sword, but when he becomes weary, runs to 

CStCfl 'FTW rtR 9t1&ra 

^ I I I 

Wh psa ^ 0* r 

Kmnit Hliitral UljHinJn. 

, fstatt *t^5 ( 

Tl r't 'Stj; 

iwiifii csw ^ fei s*t 
t "m. ’ITIS i' 

lUiua I'nuwl. 
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liis moth(!Tt all coveted as tic is witli ihc dost of die play-^rciind, 
and there In Kis natural aspect looks most lovely, so did Raitia 
Prasad—sick of the false play of pedantry which had occupied 
tiim for a while but had not real!)' satisfied him—run at the close 
of the heyday of his worldly cateer, to seek his Divine mother's 
grace. He now soothed his heart, vexed with the world's luimoil, 
with songs, which, with iheir deep-toned melancholy and their 
resignation to the divine mercy, ring out even now in the villages 
of Bengal. Tlieie is no rustic, no old man, and no woman in 
Bengal who has not drawn a truly inspired consolation from them 
in hours when the wrongs anti sorrows of the World were like to 
bruise ihe heart and make it Iteavy-ladcn. 

tc) Bhorai Chandra Ran Giina^aro—the great poet of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

A short tune after Rama Prasad's Vidya'-Sundara ivas com¬ 
posed, Bharat Chandra descrihed the same story in his poem, 
called the Annada Mangal, which at once rose to the highest 
point of fame ^d popularity, throwing Into the shade all the 
earlier works on the subiect, 

Bharat Chandra Ray was bom in the year 1722. A.D., a! 

1 ^ 1 ^ Peron Basanlapur in the district of Hooghly, 

His father Narcndra Naiayan Ray was a 
Zaminder of the place and had obtaind the title Raja from the 
Nawab of Murshldabad. There arose a dispute between Narendra 
Ray and the Raja of Burdwan cfti a boundary question and the 
former is said to have given offence to the independent chief by 
a public mention of Visnu Kumarl, his queen. Two Rajput 
soldiers named Alam Chandra and Ksema Chandra ware sent by 
the angry Raja !o chastise Narcndra Ray. They were accompanied 
by a number of armed men who took all the lands belonging to 
Raja Narcndra Narayan by force and ousted him from his posses¬ 
sions. allowing him to retain his hold on his homestead 
only. Narcndra Ray was, as may be understood, induced 
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10 great pov^ty after this event. His Bharat Chandra 

stayed with his matema! uncles at Noapara and prose- 
cuted his studies tn a Sanebrit lot at Tajpur. When 
only fourteen, he married a gir! of ihe Kesaikuni family of 
Brahmins al Sarada la village in Pargana 
nwias lo Mandalghata) whose status in society was 
much inferior to his own—^In the face of great 
opposition from his parents and brothers, Tliey were ^not pre¬ 
pared to receive liim or his bride at their house; so the young fellow 
came to Devanandapur in the district of Edooghly and sought 
the favour of a wealthy Kayastha named Ram Chandra Munahi 
who accorded him a warm reception, being pleased with hts 
talents. He [earned Persian at his place and on an occasion of 
worship of the god Satya Narayan composeci a short poem In 
honour of the deity, which gready pleased 

A poem cm , ,, -n^' t 

i 73 rA.D the audience. Ihjs poem was composed 

in 1737 A.D., when Bhaial Chandra was 

only fifteen. At this time his parents permitted him to return 
home though they woidd not allow his wife to come with him. He 
came back to hts family-residence and was deputed by hts father 
-T. to settle certain questions about their landed 

property with the Raja of Burdwan, But for 
^me reason or other Bharat Chandra was thrown into prison 
by the Raja for a few months. On being released he fell 
a desire to visit the Jegannalh temple of Puri. Arriving at the 
shrine he met with a warm ireattnent from some of the 

Pandas who were delighted with his learning. He greatly 
impressed with Vaisnavism at the time <-ind ta said to have taken 
into his liead the idea ol turning ascetic and leading a holy life 
in the Vrinda groves. With this object he mardied bare-foOted. 
hut the village Khanakul lay in his way, where a relation of his 
wife stopped him and by persuasive arguments, the force af which 
he took no time in appreciating, lirought the young aspirant for 
a holy life to the village .Saiada where his wife lived. The 
Vrinda groves with the vision of God, that had inspired the poet. 
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melted away like mi'at from hts imaginatiotit 
hu !!lfe *'*’’****^ and in the village oF Sarada he found a metal 
more attractive where he spent some time in 
the company of his young wife- 

Our poet next came to FaiaBdanga where a Zamindar named 
fndra Narayan Chaudhuri took some interest in him and introduced 
him 10 Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa. 

iDtrCHiaCRcf 10 iCj^ injl n '■ I II <1 

Cliandn I nis Kaja, who, as already said, was a great 

patron of letters, discovered in the young man 
poetical talents of an extraordinary order and imtnedislely appoint¬ 
ed him as his court-poei on a pay of Rs, 40 a monlh.* The clouds 
lhat had gathered over his fortune, now' passed away and he met 
with sunny days, Hb Annada Mangel was 
i^n*d« MaP(r«l in (;on,pog(jd {jy Command of Raja Krisna 

Chandra, The book was completed in 1752 
A.D. About this lime he built a new home at Mulajore—-a 
village which was shortly alter leased by Raja Krisna (.handra 
to one Ramadeb Nag, This man was very exacting and our 
poet was sore troubler! by his growing demands. He wrote S 
couplets in Sanskrit desaibing the oppression 
oi Ramadeb Nag, tile naive humour of which 

so greatly pleased the Raja that he granted to 
his favouriie poet (05 highor of rent-free land at Gusts in 
Porgana Amalpur and lb big has more at Mulajorc* Bharat 
OmjI> Ui 17M A.D Chandra died of diabetes in 1760 A.D,, three 
years after the English had won the battle of 
Plassey. He was decorated with the title of Rai Gunakara by 
Raja Krisna Chandra, • 

Bbara! Chandra s Annada Mangel was at one time so 
popular In Bengal, that there was scarcely a 
VJdy»^undM- young man or young woman ivilh any preten¬ 

tions to learning who could not reproduce 
passages from it, The siory of Vidya-Sundara was popularised 

I 

* If mtl mpiirfr Jii <Kjt lim*, Wiynm pwf t* a MRmhri CqubcU 

iKint R*. 200 ft DUHitlit t* IIM. 
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by his work to such an extent that our popular theatres cailed 
yo/rar at one time rang with the songs of Vuiya anti Sundara. 
The long poetical descriptions did not suit the yoiros, so Copal 
Urlya» a famous Va/rou^affa of later limes took the cue from 
Bhaial Chandra's writings and composed short and light songs 
Adapicdwwt™ text of his poem, which became 

very popular in the country. In these yalras 
the dance of Him, the Qower-woman, was a point of great 
interest. We may quote the following song as a specimen ;■ — 

*'‘lt Is so curious that a handsome ntsn tike you Is in quest 
of lodgings. There are many lotuses to receive the bee, why 
should there not he many hearts to welcome thee I Hear me, O 
youngman. when t pluck flowers, the bees fiy around me—that 
is the pleasure that keeps me at Burdwan.*' 

The prince is brought to ihe house of Hira where he 
constantly harps on Vidya ; the flower-woman again sings 
f'What a foolish youngman! He constantly says, ‘ aunt, give 
me my Vidya.' Is she a jewel thai a woman can keep tied tn 
the end of her sorr and produce on demand !" ThetKi songs and 
hundreds of such, attributed to Gopal Urlya and other Totro- 
tvaUas, were once In every man's moudi. Tlieir inapiiatlDn came 
direct from phaiat Chandra. In fact the depraved atmosphere 
of towns, directly affected by court-influence on the eve of the 
downfall of the Muhammadan power, Vldya^Sundara became the 
craze of the young dileitaoles of Bengal who revelled In the 
literature of sensualism. 


• T*t 1 HvpH C¥tn I 

fru® Apl ^ I 

!tT»ni cmti ^ 

ui? ^ irffv itinw i" 

A song Auiii; io Qtipftl Uni>K’« fatra, 
TT^i frfs! -tn 
■S1?1 ^ ^ Vtft 

tTKn ft tSW f 

Sting iiL Oajvd Ufiya’a yaira. 
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The Annads Mangal by Bharat Chandra, of which Vidya- 

Sundara forms a pari, is divided into three 
TS» e<MCc«ii* «j< . T*i ^ - 1 » 4 ** 

Atuwda hUaKai. paits : 1 he tiist part is devoted to the saerwee 

performed by Oaksa, the death of SatT, her 
rebirth as Uma, her marriage with Siva and subsequent domestic 
scenes at Kaitas. It also describes tJte futiJe attempt of the sage 
Vyasa to build a second Benares, with the object of thwarting 
the God Siva, and gives account of Harihora and Bhabananda 
Majunsdar—ancestors of Raja Krisna Chandra. The second 
part desaibes the story of Vidy a‘Sundara. The last pari is 
de\'oted to a description of the wars of Raja Pratapaditya 
of Jessore with Man Sinha, the Governor of Bengal, the eventual 
defeat and death of Raja Pratapaditya. and further accounts 
of Bhabananda Majumdar, wbo helped Man Sinba in his 
fight with the Raja; it abo describes Bhabaitanda’s visit to Delhi 
where be is said to have held a heated controversy on religion 
with Jahangir, who in a great rage ordered him to be imprisoned. 
An account la abo given of hb release from prison and of the 
emoluments he received from the emperor. 

Besides Annada Mangal, Bharat Chandra wrote Rasaman^ 
jari in Bengali, in which he classifies feminine emotions and gives 
Hu<aih«f W6ik». illustrations in imitation of Sanskrit ivorks on 

Rhetoric, is incomplete drama, called the 
Chandinataka, shows a curious admixture of Sanskrit. Bengali 
and Persian, proving that he was a finished master of the three 
languages. There ate many short pieces besides the above, 
which Bharat Chandra wrote on various subjects. 

One of the elements which we find in profusion in Bharat 
Chandra s poetry is a liking for onomato-poetic expressions, A 
richness of sound is Bometimes lent to his lines by a haitnonious 

assemblage of words not to be found in any 

CDonuto-pHilc «- * j ^ 

vocabularyj yet neverlheleaSi conveying sense 

hjf the imitation of wtural sounds. This is 
made very effective to the ear by the clever manipulation of the 
poet, Bharat Chamdra had s store-house of such words; be 
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revelled tn them ; they were often corned by him i hut he is 
nowhere unmeaning as he always tool: his cue from tialuml 
sounds. It would be impossible to translate words which do not 
occur in any vocabulary. I shall quote a passage here, in the 
translation of which I cannot help introducing the very sounds 
which the poet imitates, and the effect of which would be loW in 
a different language. The piece describes the dance nf Siva at 
the time of the final dissolution of the universe. 

•*'SivB assumes the form of the great destroyer, the sound of 
bis horn is terrible—bhabham hham bhabhem bbom. His matted 
locks shake to and fro - iaipput'-lotapat^ and the murmuring 
stream of the Ganges flows— chalacchat, lalatial, l^afoj^Jitaf 
through them. The snakes hiss— phanaphan pbanipban and the 
moon on his forehead bums like the sun : fire issues from it— 
dkakdhvaf^ dhai^dhoak : and from his mouth come the deep 
sounds bhabham bbom bhabham bbom. The naked ghosts and 
goblins dance—fodbie^ffldbfa.'* 

A word in explanation of these tinesSiva the god of 
destruction is represented as having the moon on his furehead: 
the Ganges flows from bis locks. Tlie popular belief of the 
Hindus Is that the Canges originates from tile feet of the God 
Visnu and its stream is caught by Brahma in hts komandatu 
(water-poth Thence iL flows down to the matted locks of Siva 
and thence it comes down to the earth. 

fill CTtfl stew I 

incsr t 

sfigf ^ «THi | 

«Tc¥a ism ^ I 

f^T?t fiwc® i' 

Htinmt Ulisiidm'ii AiiiiwJs .MwigsJ, 
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The words choitfccfto/, a&d tolattol io ihe louilK 

line.'wliich rcler to the waves of the Ganges, are singularly happy. 
Chaitfcchof in the colloquial dialect seem* to signify a flow, 
taialtal transparency, and iHe sweet murmur of the 

waves. Tltree onomato-poetic words not to be found in the 
Bengali vocabulary have thus been strung together In the same 
line, to suggest to the ear three qualities of a stream : a line more 
happy could not be conceived. The whole of this poem is 
writttti in the sublime Sanskrit metre called the Bhujangaprayata. 
U is to be read with apecia! care to place the proper accents on tile 
vowels. The lines rhyme in measured sounds with a sweet 
jingle and the whole is an instance of aditiirahie word-painting in 
poetry. 

The tendency to onomatopoeia in poetry which was taken 
from Bharat Chandra, is marked In many later poems, and often 
the effect produced by such combinations of words is singularly 
happy, as in the passage given below from Jay Narayan's HanliJa.* 
We retain from giving an English translation of the piece as it is 
impossible to convey, even in a small degree, any idea of the 
sonorous music created bfy its onomalopoetic expressions. 

* "'[wmr eali ti tfAEit i 

fx*! fim aTtxi I 
yon esU" i 
^ xm cFTw *tc*i n 

in^ ^tfSra i 

tr#! T»i« s 
isw m ^sn Eftes t 
tftw onsiri^cf ^f*ii iftii i 

AR Kft-it «1W TTPIS «rfst I 
sm »MC5 nw ^fit r“ 

J«y Kkmykn'ii TlkHtilli. 
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The rules of rhyming had not hItKcxto been alriclly followed. 
As poetry used to be sung , the defects in metrical fonn were made 
up W by the tune. But as the domain of poetry 
gradually separated itself from that of music, 
the act of poetical composition became gradually 
more finished, and perfection in rhyme was aimed at by Bharat 
Chandra and die poets of his scJiool, Hitherto it was held suBi- 
cient if the last letters of a couplet rhymed with one another; but 
the keetter ]ietception of the ear now required not only a fulhh 
ment of the above condition, but also an agreement of the vowels 
preceding the last letters of a rhyming couplet. According to the 
Iasi principle, rhyming of with ^ with 

with with would be faulty. Among the Vaisnava 

Pada^urffos, Govjnda Das, whose ear was naturally the most keen 
to a harmony of sounds, had committed the smallest number of 
faults in this respect. But perusing closely the Annada Manga! by 
Bharat Chandra (a poem running over 13000 lines) we scarcely 
find one instance of disagreement of vowel-sounds in the final 
syllables of rhyming couplets. One or two examples of this defect 
are found in his short poem on Sstya Narayan which the poet 
composed when he was only 15 years old. In the whole range 
of Bengali literature, no poet has shown a finer sense of harmony 
of sound or a greater skill in the choice of his words than Bharat 
Chandra. In our own day some poets have followed the principle 
in rhyming stated above •, but in an earlier epoch of the history of 
our literature, it was Bharat Chandra who held up the torch that 
lighted the path of subsequent poets,—so all credit is due to him* 
The Sanskrit metres that Bharat Chandra introduced into his 
Bengali poems are faultless. As the long and short sounds of 
vowels arc missed in the spoken dialect of Bengal, it required o 
remaikablc power to introduce the measured sounds of noble 
Sanskrit metres in our tongue, and Bharat Chandra*s poems in 
the Totaka and Bliujangaptayala metres not only show perfect 
adherence to classical rules, but they flow so easily and with 
such a natural grace, Uiat no one would doubt, after perusing 
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them, that Bengab is a (rue daughter of Sanskrit, and that a poet 
who knows the resources of the language can give her a focm 
which would prove her striking affinity in all respects with that of 
Her august parent. 

Though it is 80 difficult to convey to our readers an idea of the 
beauty of Bharat Chandra's poems* depending* as diis does, on 
a Singularly happy arrange menl of words, we here attempt a 

n...™,.fc, «' ™ paaMg. of r«narti>bfc 

Spiin# elegance * while the cuckooa sang and the 

bees hummed about the flowers, the 

Goddes Annapurna sat in a jewelled shrine A stream of cool 
and lolus-acenied water overflowed Its banks and the waves 
danced to the melody of the air. The Spring season had 
arrayed himself like a prince, and accompani^ by the six modes 
of musk had token up his abode beneath the asoko tree. Here 
and there the bees were humming about llic flowers, and the god 
of love had strung his bow. Laughing blossoms gemmed the 
wooddand bowers. Bharat Chandra was charmed to see the 
advent of the Spring." 

But the original passage subjoined in the foot-note discovers 
to us that Bengali is one of the sweetest tongue of the world. The 
words chosCT for this piece chiefly consist of the soft letters I, m, 
n, the hissing s and the harsh r are, generally speaking, omitted 
from these lines. The poem, when recited with proper accentua¬ 
tion. charms the car and sounds like music unsung. Many 
passages of Bharat Chandra afford examples of this decora¬ 
tive art in composition for which Indian genius has a remarkable 
aptitude. 


* "’s*! lihTn ^ ) 

aTaW ^<1 ffil I 
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When Bharat Chandfa makes ti a point to describe a 
beautiful woman, the metaphors gleaned from 
Sanskrit and Persian works doud his poetic 
horizon. Niceties become absurdities and his 
learning stifles the natural flow of sentiment. When, however, 
a minor character is introduced, on which the poet docs not 
consider it worth while to lavish classical roelaphor preferring to 
trust to his own powers, hia sparkling lines produce a far clearer 
impression- Vidya's beauty, as described by 
Bi«r.t Char*,, i. ™ll«3 from .It A.t .he 
pool had read in books, and this again is 
overcoloured by his own monstrous fancy for the purpose of 
matching the classic poets in their own held- One con scarcely 
find his way through the thick array of wild and far-fetched 
similes, and we wonder at the taste which tolerated the unres¬ 
trained exaggerations, the wild excesses, and tbe puerile funs on 
words which they disclose. But, reserving all hia learning for the 
description of Vidya, the poet draws off-hand a picture of Hira, 
the flower-woman. 

*** As the sun set and the night approacbed, there came 
along a flower-womanp of the name of Hira 
wJiun ' ® diamond) whose words indeed sparkled 

like the diamond. Her teeth were painted; she 
moved with a pleasant gait, and there was always a smile on hex 
lips. She had been very charming in her youth, and though now 
grown matronly, she possessed some small traces of her better 
days.” 

^ xrffi^ I 

axti fliTs STB (fm ^ I 
*r5 cit»ti Atai cftni st* i 

aCT fft WTCS CnCS I* 

Bhsnu CJispcIm'e Vidys-Snniinni, 
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The lins ^ i iflPT 

*tTt» <,"iCT s' sparkle with humour, especially m the clever use 
of the words ^ and 13 In another passage the line 
Cflf^i S*fl( W (with the setting of resentmentt arose grace) 
indicates the passing away of one emotion and the rise of anothert 
by a happy suggestion of the setting of the aun, followed by the 
rise of the moon in the sky. There is much Ixauly in the pun on 
the words C?T? and ^ 1 Tliere occur innumerable passages of 
the nature in which the poet skilfully polishes and sets each word, 
as a jeweller might polish and set a stone in a piece of gold. 

We shall here attempt to translate a passage from the 
Annada Mangal. in which the poet describes a flood that dts* 
iroyed a considerable part of Man SioKa's army, 

* The sky was overcast with dark clouds. The winds began 
_ . . to blow with redoubled force, — ^the ihondet 

roared,— tlie lightning flashed,—the wind 

rustled and the waters splashed. Waves came rushing from all 
aides ; (he trees trembled at the sounds of thunder ; darkness 
prevailed, and hails pattered. The outer screens of the Raja’s 
tents were catried away by the winds ; people became terror* 
struck: the huts raised for the soldiers were swept away by the 
flood which now overtook the camp; elephants were drowned 
carriages were hopelessly wrecked in mud and the camels 

• '”! 1 
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pertshed:—(Ke soldiers threw away their gtina, their iurbansi 
iKcir uniforms and with lh«r shields abreast swam across the 
foaming stream. Thousands of men wo'c drowned. Urdu-baiar 
with at) its goods lay under water ; — the caj c as s es of sheep, cocks 
and bens were all huddled together ; the fruitseller with hiB wife 
took to swimming. Heaps of grass went floating by and upon 
one of them sat the young woman who used to sell it. She was 
weepii^ and lamenting her lot saying, '* Never O Lord, was such 
a disaster seen. I am only 15 or 16 years of age; by divoroe 
and death 1 have changed eleven husbands by this time. This 
present son of a slave has brought me here to die, but if 1 die, 
the matrimonial prospects of how many others will be gone t” 
Tlie drurnnier with his drum was carried past by the flood, and 
the musician clasped in his arms the long gourd of his lyre (ufiur) 
as he floated across the stream. There was pamc on all sides. 
The very soldiers were lamenting saying, '* All is lost by this 

cvtijil wnri tw itnWr t 
ept frrl ff*i fir^ t 
^ CW SM t*lT¥ fTOtfl ( 

-8ii pm ifpi I 
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ptw^t ^ fWDT I 
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journey to Bengal. AIJ iKe hard earned money, won by naking 
our lives, is lost. Oh woe to us I Woe to us f" 

TTie 6rsl eight lines bring before us a vivid seene of storm 
and Roodj by means of an array of onomatopoeuc words, each 
of which has been chosen with singular care, the effect of the 
whole being such that it cannot be rendered in tJBnstaiioDK In 
the ranaitiing portion of the piece, the poet strives more for an 
artistic effect of language than for a realistic description of the 
Rood. The whole thing looks like a storm painted on a scene 
under a mellow light, We miss the actual cries, the wringings 
of the heart and the death-agonies consequent on the devastating 
catastrophe. The descriptions of horror grow almost chartniiig, 
being set as It were* to a musical air. The lines ' ^ 

Hfi W' * 

^l*f®ini 'ilPi show that the poet's lieart did not melt 
into pity at the sight of a disaster which had killed thousands of 
men, but that he could enliven its description by a poetic touch* 
and was even willing to enjoy the scene, maintaining a vein of 
light humour in his gay couplets. 

Poetry was now reduced to an art ; it delighted in niceties of 
sound. Bharat Chandra's poems are untran- 
Nitctin«l vmnd. slaiahlfi, Take sway the outa garb* and the 

picture that be draws loses all its attraction. 
His delicacy of colouring is perhaps peculiarly oriental* Hia 
Rnest things become poor in translation. The whole may be 
pronounced words, words* words ' in the language of Hamlet; 
but, as a Bengali critic lately said, ' Bliarat Chandra's poetry is 
the Taj of Agra made in Bengal,~*moi in marble but in words.' 

There are critics who would deprecate this art In literature. 
In a language like Bengali, which may be so easily wrought into 
exquisitely melodious strains, the aitiatic effect produced by a 
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clever manipulallon of sweet^aounding words, cannot be ignored. 
One who can raise emotions and portray pathos by ipetrical Jines 
writes noble poetry no doubt, but there is a skilled labour in 
poetry which creates emotions not wholly dehnable, as do the 
unmeaning warblings of birds or the musical notes of a lyre. 
There is much poetry in mere sound—in its meaningless 
liarmony and we must not deprecate the value of this in our 
mellifluous Bengali tongue. 

After Bharat Chandra, Pranaram Chakravarty wrote a 

pTwiiiiiin Cti«fera Vidya-Sundara in which we come across the 
''•rtjf. following lines:— 

* ** The first Vidya Sundara was wtiuen by tCrianaiam, a 
native of the village Nimta; — next we find one by Rama Prasad. 
After these two poets, Bharcit Chandra came to the field and 
incidentally described the story of Vidya-Sundara in liis poem 
called the Annada MangaL" He evidently did not know the 
names of those earlier poets who had written on the subject 
before Krisnaram. 


//. (o) The Court of Roja Rajaoallahh in Doccs. tl$ 

poeti — Jaif Narayan Sen—^Anandamayi DeCi 

Under court influence poetry became debased ; tbougb it is 
true that a few exquisite poetic touches might enliven scenes of 
sensualism. But the vocabulary of Bengali was enriched during 
this period by a treasure of choke expressions imported from 
Sanskrit. In Western Bengal Bhaist Chandra, as far as the 
Bengali language was concerned, ruled supreme in the domain of 
letters. The court of Raja Krisna Chandra was the nucleus 
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trom which Rowed fasKlone oncl tastes which the aristocracy o( 
(oved to imitate. In Eastern Ben^l Raja Krisoa Chandra*a 
great contemporary and rival Rajavaltabh tried at ttis capital of 
Vikratnpur to outdo him in all tnatleis. Raja Rajavallabh was 
not as great a scirolar aa Kiisna Chandra, hut was by far the more 
powerful of the two, having been placed at tlie helm of the 
administration of several of the provinces of Bengal. He was, 
besides, immensely rich. Krtsna Chandra founded a town called 
Siv^vas, and the temples and edifices he built there show a 
„ bold attempt to combine Saracenic with Hindu 

R*jAniii;4iT, tbc c*pt- t n n ■ 

itli wT” architecture. But (he town of Rajanagar in 

Vihrampur, founded by Raja Rajavallahh. far 
outshone the splendour of Sivamvas, With the unlimited 
resources that Rala Rajavatlobh commanded In Bengal, his new 
city was made a paradise, the like of which was not to be found 
in the country at that time outside Muishidahad. Tlie famous 
Ehusa Rama, with its twenty*one spires, which in the distance 
looked like the crest of a diadem painted on the clouds,—the 
Kavaratna^ with nine spires, and the Sapta^ratna with seven 
spires, displayed great architectural beauty, and the Dolmancha 
with t^ mazy staircase and lofty-cupola rose to a greater height 
than the Ocliterlony monument of Calcutta. There were, besides, 
palaces In which the utmost sculpUnal skill available at the time 
in India was employed. All this gave to the town a look of 
wealth and grandeur, which It would have been vam for Raja 
Kiisna Chandra to attempt to approach in his new town, though 
Sivanivas in its own way was certainly a beautiful place. 
Rajanagar was unfortunately situated on (lie dreaded stream of 
the Kirttinosa—'the destroyer of fame'; this name had been 
earned by the river, which was a branch of the Padma, hjft 
destroying a rich town founded by Chand Roy and Kedar Ray— 
two chiefs of Bengal, in the Ibth century. But a second time— 
in the middle of the 19th century the stream showed again one of 
its furious moods and by destroying Rajanagar caused a loss to 
Bengal, which fot ihe Hindus cannot be repaired. This beautiful 
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city is now in the bed of the river. It was situated six miles away 
from the river, when suddenly in the year lfi7t A.D, there was 
The oMJtiopfj; ot ® cataclysm, h is said that people suddenly 
felt the roots of grass and plants snap beneath 
their feel, and a crack was created, which gaping wide open like 
the jaws of death, made the whole plain, covered by a number of 
villages and the city of Raianagar. slowly faU down into the river 
bed with a crash; this catastrophe took a whole year for being 
complete. The desolation began in August 1871 and was 
complete about the same time in 1872. The spires of the monu- 
msnts, llw Ekusaralna, the Navaratna and the Dolmancha seemed 
during the cataclysm to struggle Fot a few moments with the 
sUesm of Kirttioasa, which in its hsree play dashed against the 
blocks of massive stone and bricks of which the town was built, 
tiJl the wdrole scene passed From the sight like a dream, and the 
Waves danced over the town, diBciosing not a sign of its former 
grandeur and pomp. Raja Rajavallabh’s Rajanagar is now 
reduced to a dream. But the Raja Imd not only built a city* lar 
outshining in its glory the town of Sivanivas. hut in his court 
there were poets of great power who were not unworthy rivals of 
The p<HM> »t th* Bharat Chandra. In their elegance of style.— 
C«iri [n the sweetness of choice Sanskrit eitpressions 

with which their poems are lepletc. Jay Narayan and his gifted 
niece Anandamayi showed poetical powers of a remarkable order, 
and it is a pity that the Harilib and Chandi by Jay Narayan in 
which there occur many noble lines composed by Anandamayi, 
could not have the circulation and the far-reaching fame which 
Bharat Chandra's poems attained in ihe more lovourahlc soil of 
Western Bengal, Jay Narayan as a poet was ticrtatnly a match 
for Bharat Chandra, though all points considered, his poems 
lack the finish of his great rival's works. Tliere are passages in 
the poems of the East Bengal poet which may rival the sparkling 
Nawyan ct.o- lirv« of Dharsl Chandra ; but in common 
purd with BhMKi. Bharat Chandra's hand moves more 

freely, and though the poems of both the poets have a family 
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likeneAs in their ornate classical style, and In ihe depraved taste of 
tfte age. the favourite poet of Krisna Chandra is a more finished 
master of hb art, as he is also more concise, and commands a 
greater facility in the use of Sanskrit metres m Bengali, 

Jay Narayan was a cousin of Raja Rajavailahh and was a 
Vaidya by caste. His ancestor Gopl Raman Sen's name is 
mentioned by Mr. Beveridge in his history of 
** Backerganj. Gopi Raman's second son 

Krisnaram obtained the rifles of Dewsn and 
fCrori '.millionaire) from the Nawab of Mursbtdabad. From an 
account given In the 5th of the reports of the East India Company, 
wc see that he was employed in collecting revemie of Pargana 
Chandpratap and other places. Tlte family residence of fCrisna- 
ram was at the village Japsa near Rajanagar. Lola Rama 
Prasad, his son was famous for bis eKtensive charity. The Lala 
had Four sons. The eldest Ramagati was 
famous for his high characiei and learning ; he 
wrote n well known work in Bengali called the Mayatimira* 
Chandrika to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
The youngest Jaya Narayan was one of the best poets in Bengal, 
and it was he who conjointly with his niece 
Anandamayi wrote the poem called Idarilila 
which displays a wonderful command over the 
language and abounds in passages of intrinsic poetic merit. All 
the members ol this gifted Family of noble men, the ladies not 
eicepted, were well versed in Sanskrit. Anandamayi was widely 
known fmher learning. She at one time surprised the scholarly 
Brahmins assembled in the court of Raja 
Rajnvaliabh to perform the Vedic sacrifice 
called the Agnisioma, by offering the solution to a knotty point 
in connection with tlic saciihcial rite, with ample quotations from 
the Vedic tests as authority. The passages in Haritila composed 
by-Anandamayi bear evidence of her erudition: in metre and 
wealth of words they closely follow classical Sanskrit and when 
recited they sound mm'e like Sanskrit than Bengali. Anandamayi 
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was mairied m 1761 to Ayodhy^aram Sen of Payagram in the 
district of Khulna, 

We have had already occasion to quote some passages from 
jay Narayan*s poems on pages 316-17, His IdariUla was 
composed in honour of the god Satya Narayan. As usual, in 
the case of poems of this class, the work which is of a considera¬ 
ble dimension, relates a story, the sequel of which illustrates the 
grace of the god towards hia Followers in the shape of gifts of 
earthly fortune. I quote another passage from Harilila 
below i ‘— 


The night passed in this way. The eastern horizon was 
painted with the purple colours of the dawn, 
FromH«?Uk)k. Tlte Stars gradually disappeared from the sky. 
The birds left their nests and Qew in all 
directions. The raven was crowing From the tree and did not 
as yet alight on the ground, Chandrabhana (the hero) held the 
hands of Sunetta (the heroine^ ’ Permit me 
Ttie pudoK tQ ' he said again and again to her. At the 

dawn of the day which was auspicious for the 
foumey he left her, and her learfu! eyes followed the course be 
took. She stood and looked wistfully as far as her eyes could 
see him. The moon, with false promises, left the beautiful 
Kumuda flower that had been so gay and happy during 
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iKe night. The l!ower turned pale at ihe approach of 
die sun.*’ 

Anandamayij^ aa I said, ia fond of displaying her erudition, 
(n her compoations she generally adopts Sanskrit metres, the 
pompous sweep of which she well retains in Bengali. A passage 
Ut given below to illustrate her learned style which thinly veils 
under grandiloquent language, the iismodest taste that characterised 
her age. 

*“ Look at the bevy of women assembled in myriads to the 
front and rear, peepirtg through the windows 
UyA^Xt**”" and confronting you at every point. The 
beauties assembled there were running about at 
play, fantastically tripping and breaking into chaxmlng laughter. 
Even the sedate matrons of the group were overpowered by llie 
beauty of the bridegroom. Look at the array of sweet and 
charming faces of aquiline noses and of flowing tresses, and 
behold how beautiously bedecked they stand I With what 
fascination they speak and smile 1 Behold the slenderness and 
coquettish manner of the worthy belle. Look at her graceful 
flirlatiana, which show liow well she is versed in the ways of 
Cupid, and tn the art of captivating bet admirers. Looking at 
Chandrabhane, they found themselves bsl in bewilderment and 
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m an b 1)-absorbing djelirmiis excitement. Tlie impassioned 
matron, the gay spinstetr lire wedded wife and the coy maiden, 
all stirred about in excitement and glee. Thetr dazzling earrings 
contused the lovely neck of many a meny woman. But they all 
moved about in gaiety. Some bore on their lips the marks of 
their lover’s kiss. How many a golden beauty was secretly 
pierced to the heart by the flowery arrows of Cupid ! Many had 
come with dishevelled hair, many overcast with pallor; and 
many faint and dender. The tresses of many were in disorder 
and many had the sort girt about the waist. Tlie necklaces of 
others were loose and slipping ofl. The ornaments on their 
persons were falling and so was their wear log apparel * Many of 
them, smitten with the ardour of Cupid, broke Into enchanting 
strains; and some put their aims on the shoulders of their 
companions and indolently stood addressing sweet and pleasing 
words to others. Some poured water on Sunetra nod others on 
Chandrabhana but all did so with great care, and they all poured 
water with their own delicate little hands, and as it fell on their 
persons, gurgling from the pitchers it kept time with the tingling 
music of their ornaments. The girl-friends of the bride 
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aclcliewin? CiiancIrabhBna said to jest (alludliiig to tKe match), 

* A diamond necklace dangles from the neck of a crow.* The 
bride and the bridegroom heard the jest, and hung down their 
heads in modesty, and the women buret into loud laughter/' 

(&} The poe/s cf th^ school of Eho-fot Chandra 

A host of poets who imitated the style of Bharat Chandra 
and who wrote in the latter part of the 1 Sth century contributed 
works which have been suppressed by the Indian Penal Code, 
Stray copies of such works that came into our hands 25 years 
ago, are no longer available. But early in the 19th ceniuty, the 
alories of Chandrakanta, of Nayantara and ICamini Kumar 
enjojred great popularity with certain sections of our community. 
The authors of these poems were not great scholars like Bharat 
Chandra, Jaya Narayan or Anandamayi, but they carried the 
Ouindnkwti, ud depraved and indecetil taste of the new school 
bid ^ further. The moral atmosphere of 

young men living in towns was contaminated by 
their influence. Lord Byron's gallant character, Don Juan, 
entered the harem of a Muslim monarch, disguised as a female 
servant and so palmed himself off upon its occupants. Chandra* 
kanta, the young merchant, in the poem of the same name is 
described as having done similar freaks in the inner apartm^ts 
of a Raja, The influence of Persian literature is stamped on 
many of these works ; but the Bengali language in these peems, 
it miut be admitted, made further progress towards elegance, 
High'Sounding Sanskritic words were gTadually dropped in 
favour of small and sweet colloquial words of classical origin 
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and the metres tun in a geniaJ How in these* I quote the 
foliowing passage from Kamini Kumar by Kali Kriona Das. 

*** The reign of Autumn came to an endr end Spring, the 
prince of seasons, came to rule with Ills mig hty host. The 
southern breeze, the royal messenger, proclaimed his approach 
Tf«c»avc«ioi.pri», yfotid. The flowers, who constituted 

the army of the prince, dressed themselves 
beautifully to give them a reception. The k^staki with saw in 
hand stood proudly smiling. The champaka held a spear, and 
hastened to the spot, The hn^a tree wore the crooked bow of 
its flowers like the crescent moon. The rose and the jessamine, 
two gallant warriors, approached in full bloom to join the hght 
The gantlharafa wore white apparel and the jaoa with red spikes 
stood ready. The palasa held a bow and the rangann looked 
like the arrow of that bow. The lotus floating in the pond looked 
like the shield of Cupid. .When this gay army had made itself 
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ready 1o receive tlic prince, lite god of love led tkem as their 
general. He aimed hia five arrows ai those who lived in separa' 
lion from the beloved. He ordered ihe cucicon and the zephyr 
to spy on all who were slow In giving response to this call of 
love. The royal command was cotnnitinicatcd to all. The prince 
wanted tribute. The cuckoo was ordered to kill the defaulters 
by his sweet strain. The birds seated on the bough of a tree 
with their melodious cooings intimated the royal command. 

This idea is followed up till one has almost reached the 
bottomless pit of indecent realism. 

That stamp of omaleness for which this age in literature is 
!-■ -JL . . famous is very marked in the translation of 

Cc^nib ^ilta Govinda by Giridhar who finished 

the poem in 1736 A.D.»—sixteen years before 
8 liar at Chandra had completed his Annada Mangal. It is his 
finished Sanskritic style that marks his affinity with the poets of 
the school of Bharat Chandra Tliis transbtion threw into the 
shade the earlier attempt by Rasamay Das who had translated 
the Gita Govinda in the metre called poyar chhanda set commonly 
adopted by the early Bengali poets. Giridhar's poem reprO' 

duces in Bengali as far as possible the spirit of the original in 
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all the gay metiea whicK we find in iKc Sansltril poem, nay^ He 
itnpcrts with an easy giacc the very woitfe of Sanscrit which 
admirably suit his dassical Bengali. 1 give two passages )U the 
fcxit-nolc which retain wonderfully the music and swe^ of the 
stanzas of the great lyrical mastci of Sanskrit,* 

///. Poeirn of rural Bengof 


Let U8 pass from the city to the village. The villages of 
Bengal, half a century ago, were the abodes of 


Hir 

Bfnninl. 


peace, of low and of devotion. The vices of 
the towns stamped the literature of the courts 


degrading it to wicked sensualistn; the vain pedantry of scholars 
introduced Into it erudite absurdities of far-fetched imagery ; non- 


Hindu ideas foxmd favour with the citizens, directly under the 
influence of sn alien civilisation. But the rjuict Hindu not 
in his element in the city. His true home lay in the village; 
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there, under the canopy of the blue sky, on which the gay 
seasons of our tropical clime prescni in succesaion iHeit ever- 
shifting airay of scenes, ihc Hindu had found leisure for centuries 
to ponder over the deeper problems of life; undisturbed he devo¬ 
ted himself to interpreting the texts of the sastraa like somt 
Epicurean god sitting over his nectar—careJess of numldnd. 
Political squabbles rent the life of cities; kioga were dethroned, 
and new flags were unfurled in ancient capitals; hut a change of 
govcminenl did not aflect the conditintis of life of a Hindu villsgc. 

Long distance separates thti^e villages of Bengal from the 
seething life of political centres- These homes of the people are 
counted sacred by reason ol the noble rivers on whose they 

stand,—the rushing Ganges, the ever-white Dbaleswari, the 
foaming Padma, tha lurious Daniodar, the great Brahmapulra, 
the dark-watered Meghna, and many others that branch 
themselves into & Hundred streams to flow to (he sea, keeping up 
a never-ceasing music by their murmurs. How do these villages 
adorn themselves with gardens, through whose green foliage peep 
the scarlet /oi>n, the white ^unJa, and the crescent-shaped yellow 
atasi, —gardens where the sacred bci and mnifui trees rustle in the 
breeze the long summer day I There from thick groves of mango 
and jack, starts suddenly spirc-llke to view, the lalJ Bengali 
dei?<tdaru rising above the majestic aavaitha —far heyond tiara* 
shaped domes of temples. Here, under the saaed fufasf plant, 
the lamp is lighted at even-Fall and the brow marked with vermi¬ 
lion bows down to leave its scarlet traces at the root. Here the 
sound of the evening conch summons the villagers to the temple; 
while on the edge of the meadow the cows stand quietly waiting 
the call of the shepherds to lead them to the shed; and the 
fnaJhatti creepers, rich with the treasure of the spring, difluae 
their fragrance as the weary pilgrim approaches his earthly pra- 
di*e, his straw-roofed mud-hovel. From these same simple 
Bengali homes sprang the Navya Nyaya—the logical system of 
modern Bengal—which some ol us hold to he the greatest 
achievement ol die pure intdlect in modem times. In these 
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villages the poems of Valmiki and Vyasa^ of KLalidas and Bhava* 
thud have, for huncfreds of years, cast (be spell ol theiT beauty 
upcm the people. In them the lofty principles of Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy have been taught by Brahmitia who realised that man was 
one with the universe,—a flute through which might sound the 
whole music ol Ood s kingdom >~^nd that his greatest good lay in 
Tetumlng to the consciousness of his oneness with the Supreme 
Principle. TJiese Bengali villages are hallowed above all by the 
wonderful sacrilices of the softj, and their heroic death on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands, when, with a gentle wave of the 
luind from the midst of flainesj they would often Indicate a wish 
to hear the name of god recited at the last moment. Here in 
Bengal the renunciation of Buddha has been practised by princes 
from age to age, by Dipankara Sri Jnana of Ellastern Bengal—by 
Gopi Chand o( the Pal dynasty, by Naroltam of Kheluri, by 
Bagbunath Oas of Satgaon. and in our modern times by the 
saintly Lala Babu of Paikpata, all of whom left their worldly 
glory, and went forth, beggar's bow! in iiand, caring for naught 
but the highest truth vouchsafed to man, Here the dynasty of 
the ancient rists and seers of the Vedanta Philosophy remains 
unbroken to the present day in the person of Ram Krisna Param- 
hansa, who exemplified self-forgetful divine love in the eyes 
of men now living. The villages of Bengal should not be 
taken for the homes of men like Mtrzafar and Umichand 
political intriguers, trained in courts to heinous vices, revolting 
to the nature of a rural people. Fifty years ago the one 
great fear of Hindu parents in Bengal was lest their sons should 
take the vow of the 5qnnyosrn. They would not allow them 
even to sit on a seat which was generally used by 

SaJhus. Since the lime of Buddha, renunc'iation in the cause of 
Rmuijc' II ij highest truth has been no idle dream, no 

sooiefmwlulifr. wilW-the-wisp theory amongst Hindus. It Isa 
goal towards which the whole Indian civilisarion 
has continued to move, even as Western civilisation moves 
towards patnoLism, and against political serfdom . 
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The hones of Bengal have even been seed-beds ql high 
thought. The control of the passions, the masteiy over self, the 
training of the mind to concentration and yoga—till it can reach 
the state of final beatitude -are aims which have engrossed the 
energy of out people i and Mind us liave never been afraid of 
privation, pain or sacrifice to reach this goal. They have sought 
a revelation of God within the soul,—the highest aim tlial can 
attract a mortal. A certain mystery enshrouds those who scale 
the greatest heights i but - the Voga Pin losophy is a system wh ich 
enables a man to arrive at a definite realisation, and those who 
would cry h down roust first study the vast literature which has 
gathered round the subject, and understand what is really meant. 
The home-life of Bengal has been best expressed In its songs. 
The Scuifi. these, one may find out all he wants to 

know about the Bengali people. They are as 
thoroughly Indian as the flowers of the soil and many of 

them spring from sincere souls as tributes to god, even as Hjunda 
flowers are offered by Brahmin to Visnu. From the highest truths 
of Yoga down to the petriest concerns of daily life, every point 
that touches our aims, our idea and our maniLer of life is 
etnhodied In these songs. Many of them have been composed 
by saints like Rama Prasad and Fakir Chand, which no one 
who is not an adept in Yoga, can well understand. Those on 
Deha/atfi^a, or the spiritual principleB governing the huroan body, 
are too abstract fcH’ laymen. Their language is not difficult, but 
they offer points of perplexity because they ilJuairate an ex¬ 
perience of which we know too little. 

Bengali songs may be grouped in four main classes; — A. The 
kirtana songs to which we have already alluded; 
B. The songs of the koUuuaf/os ; C. Religious 
songs; D. Tlte songs of the Vafroa or the 

popular drama, 

(Bj —Kaviwsllds and their Songs 
Let us begin with the second of these groups, oil,, the songs 
of the Tlie ^;aufuJo/fas were parlies of mlnsirejs who' 
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sang songs mainly c[«scriptive of thcidents tn the life of Krisna. 
Their party consisted of men and women who stood and 
in chorus. They were lea- this reason called Danda-karis or ihe 
standing ministrels. Their lender genemlly 
composed songs relating to the love of Radha 
and Knsna or the domestic scenes in Kailas—the abode of Siva 
and hb consort Unxa- Latterly a good deal of competition arose 
arnongst different Sambhu Obndra, a son of Raja 

Krisna Chandra of Navadvipa, about the time of the bottle of 
Plassey, began to organise professional bands of i^ootu?o//<u. and 
a new element was inirodueed into their songs The chief 
singer of one party, as a sequel to his own songs, would 
begin to compose extempore verses attacking the leader of the 
opposite party who would next occupy the stage. The latter 
would not be slow to make a retort at the end 
of Kis songs and the seething satire and gross 
vulgarity which came to choractertse these 
hghts of the kooiioaUas evoked a most animated interest from 
city audience. But this conupting influence was, comparatively 
speaking, absent from the performances of village k^Oiwallas. 

The songs had orlginHily constituted parts of old yairas 
or popular plays. The simple episodes in the 
yafros, especially those of the natm-e of light 
opera, were in course of time wrought into a 
separate class of songs, which were sung by these distinct bodies 
of professional bards called whose domain was thus 

completely severed from that of the yatra parties. The kaviwaltas 
used the musical instrument caUed the maJala (o mark time in' 
their songs. The notes of the madofa were lighter than those of 
the grave khot ^tch was used by gatrasi and i^irtone-parttes. 

The earliest about whom information has been 

Ragtiu ihecotible] obtained, was Raghu, a cobbler who Nourished 
in the 17th century The low caste of this 
singer shows that the institution was based upon the omuacfnent 
of the rustics. Gradually the higher classes came to take an 
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[nt^esi in iL But the chief audience of the have 

always consisted mainly of iliiteraie rural people. Alea^ these 
songs are heard no more in Bengal 1 The dealh-knell of ihie 
instiiutionj once so popular, was sounded by the new Bengali 
drama influenced by European tnndels; and though the yairaa 
still exist, they are only like ghosts of their former selves. We 
miss the national tone in (hem. Our Yaha* 
ib«<^ir unira. ^ ujoUai now mtmic the modem ihestTes. Th^ 
cannot afford the costs of making a stage or 
purchasing scenery, hence they generally hold their performances 
in temporary sheds, raised fw the occasion, or oftentimes under 
the open sky. They have abandoned the ground that once 
belonged to them, and from which they once wielded so great a 
mcuol and spiritual force, and any one who can recollect the old 
pa/ro.-! and has the misfortune to attend their modem cari¬ 
catures, is lovoluntarily reminded of Hamlet's famous line. “Look 
here upon this picture, and on that I*' 

The songs of the fiaoiufcUos in former times gave pictures of 
TL I.* Lj I uj j domestic life of Bengal with all its gentle 

wife. lights and shadows. The coy Bengali wife, 

unable to speak out those sentiments of love 
with which her heart is filled, is beautifully portrayed in them. 
1 quote below a song by Rama Vasu, a koviwalla, who once 
enjoyed great popularity in the country. The song opens the 
door to a chamber into which outsiders have no access;—where 
the coy wife whispers her tale of grief to her maid and 
con^dunf^. It is no Free speech of lovej we may well imagine 
the sobs, the sighs and tear with which she ddivers her tale, 
in a voice scarcely audible. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
Rum* Vmh. convey the wailing cadence of the tune of the 
song. The bashful woman is longing for a 
sight of her husband, yet she could not speak out at the moment 
of farewell. Here is a picture of the Hindu wife that we miss in 
those poems and novels of modern Bengal which liave been 
influenced by English literature. 
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***l could no) tell him what I fell. My heart was filled with 
IpTTOW. But it was hidden so deep I I tiled to speakt when he 
aaid good 4 >ye, but shyness overwhelmed me and I said nothing). 
You see I am a woman, so how could I beg him not to leave 
me ? Oh I why was j made a woman ? May I not be so again 1 

** In the dawn oF my youth and in the hloom of the spring 
he has left me f When he smiled and said, * t am goings" I 
wept to see him smile,—smile at the hour of parting ! My heait 
yearned after him; 1 left a longing to clasp him and detain him. 
but shyness came upon me, and seemed to say—' Bui how can 
you-touch?' I saw his faice beaming with smites. I covered my 
own to hide my flowing tears. How cruel he was—^he seemed 
to feet no pain at saying farewell! Oh 1 he has left me, left 
me without a sigh.*' 

Often a high spiritual tone pervades the iljcUi songs. The 
A faidh •pbKiMl tq«ui Radha and Kiisna is the theme which 

has for ages inspired the Bengali imt^ination 
with ihe highest emotions. Rasu Narasinha who lived in the 
Rash NaiAiiaiiA. twiddle oF the 16 th century sang the following 
and similar other songs. Th^ Indicate the high 
spiritual plane from which the poet gave an Interpretation of love. 

• •vij; vcitf cwm I 

VP) VI C!1 CT, ’STOI ^ Vh ^ I 

av Sri I 

, ^1? sirtt sti arfirarv bipf i 
%Tf*i'a c»n« I 

jrfit v(tT?fn, frf ca 

sriH wiPi cv) a« ai i 
i 4 CS CVlVt ▼T»^ «ft 9 vn 
^ evi I 

?tfi? fliri CT f 

ca fffa cvev vr uca i 

ttft C 5 C? ffra. aa m sfars, 

*iwi vea fg ifcVH) I 
^ 35 evta, ^ cec^ ♦rfvrts 
vtgtTfTca <*t?Tca pra ca i“ 
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* “bpeak Lo me, O my iriend, oi love- 1 am aiek at heart 
and weary of the world, t yearn for love. O apeak of iov| 
divine which Keab a weary heart and opens the eyes to truth. 
Where may it be had? O tell me ihisl I yearn to visit its 
aacred shrtne. 

** I have heard from those who know, that you are an adept 
in the secrets of this love. Be thou sincere and soothe my i 
wounded heart by telling me of It. Weary of life, 1 have come 
to you for this. 

** Where is the fountain of that great love, for which 
Prahbda, the son of Hiranyakasipu, left the world, and courted 
hardships in the forest—for which tlie god Siva spends day and 
night in Vogo in holy contemplation? Wiicrc is the fountain of 
that love which made Prince Bhagiratha bring down the stream 
of the Ganges from the celestial regions for the good of the 
world? What is that love which created the heart-rendtng woe 
of the maids of the Vrinda groves when fCrisna left them for 
Mathura, and by dint of which the Modhattt creepers on (he 
banks of the Jumna had the good fortune to touch his lotus 
feet ?" 

fiere is another song by Rasu Narasinha which sounds very 

like 

t “ Tliis earthly love, O maids, is no love. Of her who 
yields to earthly love, suffering is the destiny. 

• *rf(f ^T'6 <6(005 5Jfln I 

afiw C9^ C«W»R ^*11(1 cuHt ii 

'•rrft feictt. vwffl ifw, ujsTtit JIW I 

afiicTf ws. "{ft um <iit» e 

5S5 frTfiri, ^ ittNit »aP!fii[ > 

511 c#R cus *Trfit, «tpiv wnvi t-mw i 

fa (UR 15 K, ^Tta J 

COR caw ifi. c(t»i tei ) 

CiR t*Tt»t ^(rft»tW (* 

t esm COT JH I 

afwn If 1» 
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** Forsakeii by frlendB, sfandcteci by the worlds she is 
subjcctecl to ehame. Would you love, O maidens J Love so 
that both here in lliU ^votld and in the next you may have 
nothing but happiness t Love Krisna the hcalet of all sote 
hearts. Why drink ye poison, leaving nectar! Why expow 
yourselves to slander, which is worse than death ? 

In the temple of your heart place him horn whom flows 
the fountain of all happiness. Close your eyes and call him 
dearest and offer your soul unto his feet. Then partings cannot 
come to cause you woe, nor the slanderous tongue pursue you. 

** IJel your mind be the bird cha^ora, and cry for a drop of 
mercy, even as the Iwd cries for a drop of water from the clouds. 
From the divine feet bearing the marks of (the Bag), ^ ( the 
thunder), and (the hook) flowed the Ganges, and what is 
that but the sueam of His mercy ? Bathe yourself in this, the 
sacred stream of divine mercy. You will be immortalised in 
love, 

*' Take refuge in live feet from which springs all light t they 
will dispel the darkness of the mind: that light will cause your 
Heart to bloom, even as the sun's rays open up the lotus. Be 
deep'druok tike the bee with the honey of his love, 

«sit, c^* f E« • 

iiiiji* »tti aifir va nti « 

'^fk^ fv > 

CVR<L sf-nre s'ro i 

stwr, ■ 

cn *fw, f^csiCT ?tf? %« * 

sraci VH "ttV) i 

^ Cff? w*lt Cfr? •aUc*! It * 

tgv i:® nr «*R BTiTt® ■ 

W SJl ^lC9, vfts vknis •fftWTf I 

OffTSR, 1 

xRfl *in w 1 

vsw, c»i ^*1 idScf, caf 

CT^t, T«fl «fff I 
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“ The creator has placed nectar and poison in the same cup 
and given you eyes to discriminate between the two. Why 
should ye prefer poison to nectar like a blind man> He who 
acta like a blind man though he has eyes, misuses and loses 
carelessly the precious gift of love.‘* 

In the songs of Menaka and Yasoda we find true portraits 
of the tender ness of Bengali mothers* In those 
Tht tnoilicrhtiod days there was scarcely a Bengali mother who 

did not pass sleepless nights of longing for 
sane girl-child of eight • sent to a stronger-family to play the 
housewife under a veil. These little wives were not allowed to 
move ^Qut or talk except in whispers to others of her own age f 
We all know the silent a g onies of the mother’s soul lor her little 
widowed daughter living on a single meal a day, and obs^ving 
fasts and vigils I This throbbing motherhood with its anyinn # 
eyes and fervent faith is called up to the mind’s eyes as we bear 
these old songs of the village bards. We find in them the deep 
spirituality which has always made Bengali women bear die ills 
of life in a contented spirit; we see besides, their devotion to 
their husbands and notice their skill in the culinary art. and their 
hospitality in these songs A Love all, we have a glimpse of 
their deep piety proving them to be the true daughters of those 
who showed such marvellous fortitude and faith as softs on the 
funeral pyres of iKelt husbands. These songs represent the 
feelings of the village people of Bengal, full of tender domestic 
instincts, who have lived plain lives, but have aspired to scale 
the loftiest heights in religion. 

A liii c) AwmiMttsT, e give a list of below :~— 

1. Raghu the cobbler was a resident of Salkia—a village 
on dii: western l>ank of the Gangts facing Calcutta. 
He lived in the middle of the 16lh century. 

inn i 

iTR fanlni ciff^ I 

»(tl^wi gR ^ d c*icf erma fHTi i" 
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2, Rasu Namainha resident of Gondalpara near CKander" 
^ nagar, 

' 3* Gozta Gut. 

4, Latu Nandalal. 

5, Haru Thakur (Hare l^rigna Dirghangi) born In 1738 at 

Simla in Calcutta. One of his songs runs thus 

f* The dark night is still. Its silence is bdroken froin time 
to time by thunderous clouds. The bird 
_^_Sces ht H«u chataii and the peacock are happy to hear the 
sound. Tell me, O my matds, where is‘ my 
Krisna now> The fragrance of the ^odamba, the the 

;afj, the champa^a and the seuii Rowers (ills the air. They 
remind roe of Kriana^ who is not with' me. The hre-Ries dance 
and the lightning (lashes, and the scene is suddenly lit up as if by 
day'light. The bird sari aits quietly with her mate and they 
touch each other witlv theh bills tn love. Where is my Kriana, 
O my maids, at this hour 

In another song he says ^— 

t '* Do not be slow lo^ lectte the itame of Kriana, come 
what may. W,ould you give up hope, my soul, because sufieting 
has been your lot in this world ? Would you sink your boat in 
the water because there are waves in it 7 ** 

Haru Thakur died in 181 3. Though he used to compose 
songs for professional parties, he himself was an amateur, and 

* The thm bfttti* wboii« bncJc^leJ mte ttf Ri^hu. 

t rtci stfef CTTrm t 

js mfSifl. c^ti wfn j.wq <nic» »r nfir i 

^ TtfrSi effi EtWT StwF?t I 

> C¥^5st irtft c*l¥« ♦ 

RlWCl Ctrt? TO «t*PtTW q 1 C»CT * 

fwi <raT* eiTioi j 

fstnpt fv>w «R?t k' 

t ^T^ '«nia at, ntai, rrrs < 

w Rt r» C 5 ^ orN ^ -saiCT I** 
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cared not to earn money by the professkm of a l^aoiwaita. At one 
time Raja Nava Kiaaen of Grey Street, Calcutta, was so pleased 
Math his songs that he offered a valuable shau;J as a present to 
him, but he indignantly made a gift of it to a low caste drummer 
of the party. 

6. Rama Vasu bom at Salkia in 1766, died in 1628. We 
have already quoted one of Kts songs on page 
ntlui^ 587 describing the pathos of love and especially 

scenes of parting, 

. 7. Nityananda Bairagi resident of Chandemagar. tiom in 
1751 and died in 1821. 

6. Ndu. 

9. Rama Prasid. 
fD. Uday Das. 

11 , Paran Dos. 

12, Bhavani Benia, 

13, Mohan Sarkari. 

14, Thahvif Stnba, 

15, Nilu Harl Patnl: 

16, Kasi Nath Patui. 

17, Bbota Moira. 

18, Cbinta Moira. 

19, Balaram Kapah. 

20, Govinda Arajavegi. 

21, Krisna Much!, 

22, Uddhava Das. 

23, Paran Sinha. 

24- Ramnip Thalcnr of Dacca. 

25, Jafneswari, a woman. 

26, Goralcaa NatK- 

27, Gaur Kavira}. 

28, Satu Ray, 

29, Gadadhar Mukqrjce. 

30, jay Narayan Mukerjee, 

31 , Thakm Oaa Chakravaity. 
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32. Natal Tliakur. 

33- Kasi Chandra Guha+ 

The name? included In ihb Ikt from No. 15 onward tefer to 
contemporary f^aviwallns or to thoae who were 
nearly conlemporary lo one another. They 
Houiiflhed in the ejirlier half of the 19th century. 
U should be said here^ thaE though many of the lived 

when English rule had been establbhed in EndiUt ibeir school 
was not at alt influenced by English ideas^ 

We have not named in this lisit one k,<^oiwaUn who enjoyed 
great popularity in Calcutta and its suburbs 
early In I9(h centuiy. This was Mr. 
Antony of CKandernagore. He and his brother 
Mr. Kelly were of Portuguege parentage, and had settled in 
Bengal- They had accumulated iminense wealth by successful 
trade in India. Antony, when a young man, fell in love 

with a remarkabty h an dsome Brahmin widow of Cliandt^nagore. 
He did not marry her, but the pair lived as husband and wife 
in his garden house at Cereti near Chandernagore, where the 
remains of his house may still be seen. Antony did not interfere 
with the religious views of the Brahmiii woman, nay he 
encouraged them as best as he could, for in bis house at Gcieti. 
the religious festivals of the Hindus were performed by her with 
great eclat, and he heartily joined the festal ceremonies. The 
temple of Kali known as Piringi Kali, at Z43, Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta, was erected by him at her desire. 

Antony acquired Bengali so well that he gained a perfect 
mastery over Its colloquial forms. Daring the religious festivals 
of Hindus, his house became a resort of the who 

showed their enthusiasm in reviling their rivals In ertempore 
verses. Antony took so great an interest In these free competi¬ 
tions of the l;a[7r'u;off(is, ihni he KimseH founded a party of his 
o^vn, and employed a bard named Goraksa Nath to compose 
extempore verses of satire lo be levelled agaitxst others. He 
however, soon found that he was himself more than a match for 
7S^tZ3«g 
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many a dismissed Goraksa Nath^ and himsdf appeared 

on the stage singing Bengali songs; and as a sequel to them he 
attacked the rival parties in doggerels composed extempore by 
himsell—vitllyrng, slandering and abusing them to the height of 
his power. It was a curious sight to see a European leave his 
trousers, coat and hat, dress himsetl with a chador hanging down 
Irotn his shoulders, and the ^ocha of his dhoofi neatly Sowing, 
in strict Bengali fashion, and singing songs in praise of the 
goddess Kali as follows 

• “ l am a Portuguese and don't know how to worship thee. 
Oh Kali, be merciful to me." 

This he did for the sake pf amusement; for Ite remained □ 
Christian all his life, though by living with his Hindu consort 
and in the atmosphere of Hindu ideas he had acquired the 
liberal views of the Hindus on matters of religion and svas quite 
devoid of crude bigotry. Antony’s party soon acquired the 
fame of being invincible ‘in their extempore satirical verses, 
Thakur Sinha the leader of another party of made a 

charge al him in the following couplet i— 

t " Tcl) me, O Antony, for 1 want to know, why you have, 
coming to iKia land of ours, turned a vagabond without a coat?" 

Mr. Antony was in the midsi of audience consisting of 
common folk who would noi appreciate any humour or clever 
stroke of wit. Ide was not only required to be coarse in his 
■abuse, but to couch it In Bengali idioms of these rustic folk, 
and it must be admitted that he was fully equal to the task. 
Here Is the extempore doggerel with which he made his retort, 
There is no greater abusive word in Bengali than that of ' Sa!a' 
(wife's brother) and Antony accosted his rival as such, although 
not in so many words- 

« wrfittst Xt. fscTS Wkfir I 

xff ffll I 

i «Tfk J3a?t wi5|t3 61^ i 

>Ac*iultftN,c^mimtucva^11 ^ I' 
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***I am happy in Bengal in the C 09 tuine» of the naiivea 
and from having been elected as son-in-law to the father of 
Thakur Sinha, 1 have lost my laste for hat and coat/' 

Such abuse, as 1 have said, stains that portion of the 

literature which hod found favour in cities and 
ft^ntra^L' large towns. In the cool recesses of the village 

the rustic folk assembled to hear tales of 
sacrifice, resignatl in, sufferings for love and of tender domestic 
scenes sung by their unassuming hards. Nor do I know If 
anywhere else than in India the lowest stratum of society, which 
the fEOUrutaffds mainly represenled, could show so muchspiriluality, 
love, tender pathos in their literature, chiefly contributed as this 
was by illiterate men of the lowest classes. The gentler classes, 
the dilettantes belonging (o the aristocracy, favoured the 
kaviwotlas in later times only to stamp this folk-lore with their 
depraved taste | but away horn the town, the villages preserved 
unspoiled, the well of Hindu thought—undcfiled, and fit to 
satisfy the spiritual thirst of those who were humble in spirit, 
kindly in disposition and who approached God as the Hindu 
wife approaches her husband—In deep reverence and love. 

(C) Religious Songs 

I 

Twenty-five years ago in the twilight on the river Khoyai in 
^Ihet, 1 saw a boatman rowing a small boat, and as he rowed 
he sang ; 

t“Takc back thine oar O'boatman, 1 can no longer ply 
it; all my life 1 have struggled to bear my boat upstream, but 
backwards it has gone in spite of me, and now 

The bomhiun'e ■oab. , , , , y. . ^ 

m my old age 1 find my efforts gone for 

• VfVWTl VWTffr* C=<Cn I 

vTt*™ uTinf, c¥r&ff r* 
i atfV csra wn, *ttfi ^ > 

wav *C3 artvfv cvtiti ai i 

'trsi «. ’til •nfi al I* 
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naughl. The prow of the boat la broken, and the planks are 
falling away, it can no longer be kept from sinking.’' 

This meana that he had fought with his passions all his life 
trying to control them, and bring the mind under discipline; bul 
be could not. And now when life's ebb-tide was setting in, the 
despairing boatman could only call upon the Lord to take the 
charge of the boat of his life for Kun, conscious, as he was, of his 
own incapacity to control it, at the last moment. 

This song, which ! heard ai Habiganj in Sylhet, may be 
beard sung by the luatic lolk at Mymenslng and Dacca and even 
here in Calcutta. 

This clear idea of self-control as the supreme good, is not 
coirfntd ihe country to the Kierale and 

ntghflT tJassefif Throuigfli long years of tKe 
spread of Buddhism and ihc Vedanta Philo- 
sopHya it has filtered dokvti to the lowest stiatum of society* and 
illiterate villagers realise the deepesi meaning of this spiritual 
truth, no leas than men of rank and learning, 

"f^cre are hundreds of songs describing the trtmsitoriness of 
life and the vanity of human wishes: and there is hardly a rustic 
in a Bengal village who does not sing to himself some favourite 
tunc having for its burden the mutability of fortune, as, after his 
weary day of labour, he lays down his tools to retire to rest. 
Here is another song of the same class :— 

* “ Tel! me who are you, carried on a bamboo bier to the 
funeral ground ? Some of .your fellows bear you on their 
shouldcTfl, while others follow with faggots for the pjrte. 
Your little child Is calling for his father. Why so unkind that 
you have no word for him to-day? Did you not with the sweat 
of your brow, earn gold mohurs and rupees, wondeHng from 

• CVfiTTt® ^ri^ 

•rt* *iA itcn sc? 

. * .- .Irw tr^j 

■a ^ wi, mm ^ 
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DaIKi to Lahore and thenco to Dacca, for the purposed Vou 
strove to heap up wealth, You would not spend lor your own 
comfort a four anna-hii or even a pice. Tell me, brother, how 
much oI this hard-earned money are you carrying with you 

now? 

These wailing songs are sung by the villagers in chorus. 
The melody is high-pitched, and the air resounds on all sides 
with the chant. 

If life Is truth, death is no less so. If one realises this and 
turns his hack upon the sweets of life* saying that they are not 
worth caring for since they are so transitory and because they are 
held in the same cup with poison, what can a materialistic 
civilisation oS^er to such a soul ? 

The mind turns naturally from the horror of death to God. 
The soul, that has the power to revel in tiie pemianent delights 
of god-realisation becomes the all •engrossing matter of attention. 
Though confined in its temporary shed, it may free itself from 
its “ fleshy vesture of decay ’* and by the process of Yoga reach 
a state of permanent bliss. This is realised by the Indian aspirant 
of a spiritual life, and all the religious songs of Bengal have this 
burden, 

11 

Rama Prasad 5en and pods oj his School 

Amongst those who have composed religlouji songs, there is 
^ ^ ^ ^ no higher name than that of Rama Prasad 

Sen. Born in the quiet village of Kumarahatta, 
near a station on the East Bengal Railway, in 
I 71B, he was at Erst influenced by the depraved taste of the court 
of Raja Krisna Chandra of Navadwjp, It may have been owing 
to satisfy the Raja oi his own. youthful poetic vanity, that he 
wrote the indecent poem of Vidya hundara v^hich was very soon 

113 rt frfii »in?n, sT^n un3%»t, 

^ r»irv, Wfl- fw fef firen f 

A populai wiigby fCsngai Hu math. 
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after its com position. outdone by the more Eirilliaol Vidya-Suadara 
by Bharat Chandra, Soon after this Rama Prasad retired to 
his native village, where the Pancbamundi or seat on which he 
sat day and night to practise Kogcr, is atill to be seen, 

Rama Prasad was the son of Ramaram Sen, a Vaidya 
by caste. By ike machinations of his relations, the father had 
been deprived of his inheritance, and the poet passed his early 
life in poverty. While yet in his teens, he was admitted as an 
apprentice in the revenue office of a Zamindar and was entrusted 
vHth the worts of keeping the accounts. One slay his master 
was taken by surprise to find some remarkably beautiful songs 
scribbled over the pages of the account-hook, evidently In the 
hand-writing of the young apprentice. When he came to know 
that Rama Prasad was their autlior, he wag so highly pleased 
with the poetic talents of the young man, that he conferred a 
pension of Rs. 30 on him, and allowed him to retire to his village 
and devote himself to ihe composilion of songs. Rama Prasad 
also oblamed a pension from Raja Krisna Chandra, besides a 
gift of 100 htghas of rent-free land in I 758. After Kb retirement 
hb fame spread all over Bengal, and hb songs, composed in the 
soul-captivating Ragini c<illed the jVfafasrt, wrought a revolution 
in the spiritual warld. 

These songs came spontaneously from the soul, Tlie 
motherhood of God is a debnite realisation in them. 1 a 
child, the poet prattles m tliem of hb griefs and sorrows to the 
Divine Mother Kali. 

Rama Prasad was a devout worshipper of Kali^Kali with 
K-li, th* herhetee destruciivc look, with a compleiion 

dark as the darkest cloud, and W'ith four hands, 
one holding the decapitated head of a sinner, another a sword, 
the third offering benediction and the lost assurance to those who 
would not swerve from virtue’s path. When we call God all- 
merciful, kind, and benign there b one element which we try to 
white-wash to please our fatny. Surely the Creator is also the 
Destroyer. In vam do we discourse sweetly cm the tender 
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aspects of the Deity; there ia no playing fast and loose, no shilly¬ 
shallying wnlh another feature of the Divinity, the awe-inapiring, 
the dark and the terrible, the hefceness of 
which confronts ua at every step. The Saktas 
have proclaimed tlie worship of Kali to he only 
possible in a higher stage of spiritual development. A sweet and 
complete resignation of one*8 self to the Divine powez knowing 
it to be terrible, makes the devotee, according to them, grapple 
belter with the problems of life, from a spiritual point of view. 
Some Sakta Interpreters have explained the dark, colour of Kali 
as signifying the mystery that enshrouds the primary cause of the 
universe. The worshippers of Kali hold her to be at once 
destructive and protective. Rama Prasad especially speaks of 
her as the mother who beats the child, while the child clings to 
her only the closer, crying “Mother] Oh Mother!" Here is 
hb song:— 

" Though the mother beats him, the child cries ^Mother ( 
Oh Mother 1* and clings stilt lighter 1o her garment. True ] 
cannot see thee, yet am 1 not a lost child? I still cry ' Mother ! 
Mother I —*■* 

Through the fierce and t!ie terrible he sees the sweet moon^ 
light of grace that suddenly breaks forth, and Kali b no more 
than a symbol to him.—-a symbol of divine punbhmenl, of divine 
grace, and of divine motherhood. She b as 
much a symbol as the word God. If the 
symbol of a word b admitted into the 
vocabulary, why object to the symbol of a figure In the temple? 
One appeals to the ear, and the other to the eye. Rama Prasad 
saw the fierce rolling clouds that darkened the whole horizon, and 
thought he saw in them the dark and Bowing tresses of the 
Mother. The fire of the funeral ground, reducing a corpse to 
ashes, reminded him of the destructive dance of the mother. 
The ted glow of the evening sky, with its hrst stars, wore to his 

• Sc* Sifter NivctHu. 1C*I4 lin SI. 
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eyes the angry look of the Divine Mother^ The storm» the 
hurricane^ the flood, death and disease—these 

Fuiiiihm*A| and . * r < i i - i 

vrace are her companionB, The cry of jackal is the 

chorus heard behind hex. The funeral ground 
is her favourite place; her dark skin, stained with blood, he com¬ 
pares to the black waters of the Jumna upon which floats the 
full-blown lotus. In the agonies that rend the whole world he 
sees the chastising rod of the Mother, but says that he is oot in 
the heart affrighted, for he has taken refuge in bet grace. The 
image of Kali works his imagination into lofty poetry. He 
sang 


***See 1 she does not bind her flowing tresses, nor does 
she wear any apparel, A sweet smile breaks out upon her Ups I" 
Sometimes he says, t**All the miseries that E have suffered 
and am suffering, I know. Oh Mother, to be your mercy alone/' 
for he knew that chastisement opens the bUnd man's eyes—a 
cruel process, but sure in the end to lead to truth and bliss. 

Sitting at the feet of the Image, he often knew it to be 
no more than a symbol, and he yearned fora 
revelation of his Mother in his soul. H«e 
is one of his songs. 

t O mind, why do you indulge In vain thougbls! 

This pompous worship and rituals are in vain.—they only 
increase the vanity of tlie soul. 

Pray to her secretly, that no one may know of it. 




* TOt iii *itfl ^ f 

CT I* 
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IS die use of making doKs out of metal, stone and 

eartK? 

“Don't ^ou, know, O fool, that the whole univefse is the 
Image of Mother ? 

“You have brought a handful of gram. O shameless one, as 
an offering to the Mother—to Her who feeds the whole world 
with delicious food 1 

“What use, O foolish mind, in making itluminations with 
lanterns, candle and lamps ? 

“Let the mind's light grow, and dispel Its own darkness, 
day and night. 

“Yon have brought Innocent goats for saarlfice. 

“Why not say, 'Victory to Kali I' and sacrifice your 
passions, which are your real enemies? 

“Why these sounds of the drum) Only keep yoiu mind at 
Her feet and say,— 

“Let ihy will, O Kali, be fulfilled, and saying so clap 
your hands." 

En anolho' song he says, “Making pilgrimage, visiting 
shrines is only a physical labour unto you." 

But if Rama Prasad condemned empty rituals and the wor> 
ship of images. It was only at a moment when the mere means 

njst*!, vtw fro can CT rfitst r 

VTTCntSPl ^ -IT^I cwra ^tCftWCR t 

^ 'Jin. ACT It 

eiA, Alfs frti ^ f^i cam mAt-UCT i 
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weie confounded wi>K the end. In fact the image of Kali wm 

TTm ■ e ai K*ii ^ perpetual Jountam from which he 

iniptm tik* lonfti diew thc realisation of the sublime, the terrible 
and the beautiful ui nature; and it inspired in 
him the most poetic songa that adorn the literature of the Saktae 
of Bengal. 

The songs of Rama Prasad still reign supreme in our villages. 
In the pastoral meadows, amidst sweet scents of herbs »nf? 
Rowers, with the gentle murmurs of the river flowing by, or in 
nce-fields where sounds of the cutting of grass or reaping 
of harvest lend a charm to the Iranquit village' 

The [io«l of llie i i t tt t 

^l^al Gcnsttt scene, one may often hear the Marasrt songs of 

Rama Prasad, sung by rustics in the follow¬ 
ing strain t * This brief day will pass, sure it is, O Mother 
Kali," and all the world will find fault with you that you could 
not save a sinner like me*'I t'‘My days are spent in vain 
pleasure; I have forgolten the only reality in life. When I 
earned money here and there, my wife, my friends, brothers, 
and sons were all under my control; hut now advanced in years, 
and unable to earn, they treat me unkindly because of my 
poverty. When death wdl come and pull me by the hair, they 
will prepare a bamboo hict for me, and dismiss me from the 
house with a poor earthen pitcher, stripped of clothing like an 
ascetic.** 
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Sister Nivedita says of the wofIes of Rama Prasad, "No 
flatlery could touch a nature so unapproachahle in its aimplid^. 
For in (Hess writuigs we have, perhaps alone in literature, the 
spectacle of a great poet, whose genius is spent 
realising the emotions of a child, Wiiiiam 
Blake in our own poetry strikes the note 
that is nearestdtls, and Slake is by no means his peer, Robert 
Bums, in his splendid mcMeren.ee to rank and Whitman in his 
glorification of common things, have points of kinship with him. 
But to such a radiant white heat of chiJdlikeness, it would he 
impossible to find a perfect counterpart. His years do nothing 
to spoil his quality. They only serve to give him self'confidence 
and poise. Like a child he is now grave, now gay, sometimes 
petulant, sometlmss despairing. But In the child all this Is 
purposeless. In Rama Prasad there is a deep intensity of 
purpose. Every sentence he has uttered is designed to sing the 
glory of his Mother,** * 


The descendants of the saintly poet still 
live in the village of Kumaiahaita. One of 
them Babu Kali Pada Ssn, a great grandson of [%ama Prasad 
Sen, is working as an Engineer in Orissa. 
Rama Prasad died in the year 1775 A.D, 
Before concluding my account of Rama Prasad, 1 quote 
two more songs of his which are very popular 
amongst the villages. 


Tlio dcKendAnit of 

llip (iMa<L 


Kk dcMfh- 


Two tout*- 


( 1 ) 

t “ No more shall 1 call you by that sweet nnnic, mother.'* 

" You have given me woes unnumbered and reserved many 
more for me, 1 know 1 

• K-^Ii Ao MdIIhi. part. 4S 
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I once had a home and lamil^t and now you liave made 
.me euch that 1 am disowned by ail. 

** W hat otho' ills may yet befall me 1 cannot tell. 

Who knows but that 1 may have to beg my bread from 
door to door} Indeed 1 am expecting tL 

Does not a child live when his mother is dead) 

Rama Prasad was a true son of his mother j ^ 

—but you being the mother have treated your son like an 
enemy, 

'* If in Ute presence of his mother, the son can suffer so 
much, 

,Whal is the use of such a mother to him?" 

( 2 ) 

* O mother, for what offence have 1 been placed for this 
long term of life in this pnaon house of the world t 

1 rise JO the morning to work; O how hard do I work 1 
I wander about in all directions to gain bJthy lucre. 

*' O what delusion possesses roe t 

And, O mother, how perfect arc the enticements by which 
you bind my soul to this vain world I 

ittit ^T*t I 
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Bringing me down to this world, unnumbered aie the 
troubles you have crowded into my destiny. 

*' They bum me like fire day and night, 

I no longer wish lor life, O Mother/' 


After Rama Prasad, a host of song'*wtiters 

Olhi.* *«MI-wril«n . . 1 I - L" L - 1 X • 

appeared who mutated his high spiritual strain* 

Amongst them the following writers attained marked success t — 

1 . Maharaja Rama Krisna of Natore, son and successor 

of the laT'famed Ram Bhavani of Natore, and 
Rmhm Kinn*. ^ contemporary of Rama Prasad Sen, Mahamja 
Rama Krisna was one of the famous princely saints of India. 
We have not succeeded in tracing many of his songs, but the 
few that have came down to us show a high spiritual lone. 
One b quoted here : — 

* *' If finty my mind can reach r^isalion you may do with 
me whatever you will ; no matter if you place me on a bed of 
sand. Only recite the name of the divine Mother in my ears. 

“ This body of mirie is so difficult to control ; It yields to 
passion. 

” O Bhola, my guide, bring me my rosary. 1 sbaU throw 
it into the Ganges, no more formality." 

2. Kamak Kama Bliattachaiyya, bom in the last part of 

the tfith century. He was formerly an in- 
Kabi>U ICwiu, hjabitunt of Ambikariagm in Kalna. but 

removed to Kotalhata in Burdwan in the year 1800. He was the 
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rdigious preceptor of MaJ»arai Teiaechandra of Burdwau. I may 
Kere give one of fus songs :— 

• ‘Mn whatever station I may he placed, it all becomes 
blessed, if 1 forget thee not. O Mother I this life, the bitter cup 
of life, ia a soucc of bliss if I can feel thy grace in my heart. 
Ashes and clods o1 earth, or precious jewels, lodging beneath 
a uee for want of a roof or a seat on the royal throne—to 
Kamaia Kanta all these are of etjtial value, when in Kis heart 
thou dw^Uest/* 

3. Dewan Raghunalh Ray. born in 1750 A.D. at the 
village Ciiupi b Burdwan. His ancestors held the high function 
of Dewan b the court of the Maharajas of Burdwan. and on the 
death of his father Dcwan Braja Kiaore, Raghunalb obtabcd 
the appointment in the course. He was a profound scholar 
b Sanskrit and Persian, and composed a csnsiderable number 
of religious songs b Bengali. He died b 1836. 

4. D^an Ranaadulai Nandi. He was horn at Kalikaccha 

in Tippcra in the year 1785. He acquired a mastery of Sanskrit, 
RtitiuJutal Persian and Bengali. He obtabed the apobt- 

ment of Sheristadar bthcNoakhali CoUectoiate 
under Mr, Haliday ; and after some time became ihe Minister b 
the Court of the Maharaja of Ttppera. Ramadulal died b 
the year 1651 . Here is one of his songs. 

t “O Mother, I know that you ploy at magic with our souls. 

• «*t itNc^ I 
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By whatever name one calls you, you seem to be pleased 
with it. 

The Burmese call you Phara \ the Evuop^ms call you Lord , 
the Saiyadsi the Pathans and ihe Mu ghala rj^ll you IChoda. 

The Saktas know you as Giver of all strength. 

The Saivas call you Siva. 

The Sauias call you Sun, 

The Vaisoavag ^voTship you as Radhika. 

You are Gaoesa lo Canapatyas. Kuvera to tlie Yaksas, 
Visvakarma lo the artisan cJasa: and Bador to the boatmen. 

Says Ramadulal, this is no miracle — 

It b quite true that my mind has become dchascd by thinking the 
one supreme god to be many.'* 

(D) The yatras or popijlar t>ieatiies 

Unlike the a yotra-pany consists €if male performers 
only, the part of women being performed generally by youths. 
The old yatras w«e a sml of melodrama,* the being 

mainly conducted in songs. There was no scenic representation 

of any kind. On the bare ground, a large carpet was spread, 
and the actors appeared upon it, all at one time. They usually 

it 
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began their performance by playing on mUBietd ingtriwnente only, 
unaccompam'wi by any vocal muaic. Tlie deep voiced J^ho/. 
accompanied by the shrill cbng of 'the produced a loud 

musical chord which summoned the people of surrounding 
villages lo assemble at (be place of performance. This loud 
music would continue for a couple of hours, after wliich the play 
would begin in camest, A green room, so to speak, was reserved 
It <Jflf d ‘ actors to change tb^ dress. Sometimes 

one would be observed lo titrow away bis false 
whiskers, and dress himself us a woman* in full 
view of the audience; the faces were not very clean shaved, so 

that while playing the serious part of a princess or a lady of high 
rank an actor might often be observed to bear, on his chin 
remnants of the beard or moustache that had adorned his prcvioua 
masculine part. Tltc performers including (hose who were 
dressed as women, would sing in chorus; and the roaster-singer 
was always behind them and could sometimej be seen pulling the 
ear of some erring Jad who could not pitch his lone correctly (o 
the high notes of the musical instruroenta. Another actor, while 
delivering a speech, might be tempted by the sight of a hool^a^ 
and in the midst of a pathetic disp'ay of feeling, be seen to stop 
for a moment to snatch a puff of smoke, so that the firat line of a 
song would coincide with the curl of smoke iliat issued from his 
mouth. Sometimes we may see (he mother of the hero weeping 
over his dead body; suddenly she springB to her Icct. and takes 
her place in the middle of the chorus, which bursts into a song of 
grief; at the same rooroenl| the slam hero himself rises, in order 
to swell the volume of the music ! The want of scenic represent- 
alton was made up for by the simple declaration of the actor that 
he had now removed to a different place. Thus, Narada the 
sage, who happens to be in the heaven of Vlanu. declares that he 
will now visit the Vriiida groves, and, advancing a few steps 
from where he stood, begins lo describe the scenes of f^rindoiJonu, 
as if he had now actually traversed all the dblan^ bctw*cen 
heaven and earth. In these yairas of the past, (he audience 
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comprised people all ranks, for it was a free enteftaiEinteEil to 
which all were welcome, held at the cost of the master of the 
house. Elarly comers generally occupied the from places, ttrea- 
pective of their position, and l&te comers had the disadvantage of 
hack seals: but people did not mind this, Th^ often stood on 
their feel enjoying the songs for hours together without seeming 
to feel the inconveniences to which they were subject. 

Tliough defective in so many ways—and from a superficial 
point of view the whole performance was tnarked by incongruity 
and want of all aesthetic perception,—yet the 
yaitat had the power to captivate the soul 
and keep men and women [ransfixed foe hours 
at a time. The songs describing the scenes of Vaikuntha, the 
heaven of Visnu, of Amaravati, the heaven of Indra, or of the 
Alaka, the heaven of Kuvera, couched m rich poetic words and 
set to pleasing modes of music, made up for all want of painted 
scenes. They suggested romantic situations, and carried the 
audietice to heights of imagination where no painter*s brush could 
have led them. The outward anomalies, the defective and even 
grotesque elements, were alt forgiven and forgotten. These 
songs, thrilling with pathos, gave life to the pafonnance, 
and the audience laughed and cried aa though they fully 
believed in the joys and sorrows of the dioracters of the 
play. A very familiar personality in ihe old yatras was 
E^dha; she would come with flowing tresses freimed by 
Krisna's desertion, and address the flowers, 
grui^* Matnti and Kunda, as if they were her friends, 

asking them where her Krisna was. She 
would then recollect the great love which Kriana bore to her: 
how he would piny with her ringlets, saying, ^'blessed am I in the 
touch of thy tresses *’ J how he would himself paint her feet with 
sf/o and b^eck her hair with flowers and garlands; how when 
Innlnng at hec fnce tears would start into his eyes without any 
cause, and he would call them tears of joy. He who could not 
bear a moment's parting had now deserted her. The maids were 
77-IZMB 
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calling him a knave, a hypociete and faithlesa Jover. But Radha 
could not hear that Krisna ahould be reviled hy oihers though 
she was dying lor love of him. 


The niaeter*singer la generally expert in the theological lore 
Tf»- niigtm.iittger. Vaisnavas- He comes frequently into 

the midst of the performers and Interprets this 
love as divine love, making a little cammeniar}' aside. 
Chandravali, who was a rival of Radha in Krisna love, comes to 
the Vrinda groves and sees that Radlta is lying in a state of 
„ unconsciousness, the maids lamming her with 

Ch>Ddrftv«}i lotus'leaves and weeping at her distress. 

Chandra would not at any other time have 
cared to see her rival, but now the common grief of parting with 
Kriana has turned her into a sympathiser and friend. She sees 
Radha, and sings i — 


How lemaikably tiandsome' is Radha I 1 never saw her 
so closely before. When she stood by the side of Krisna, and 
smiled, and talked, how beauUful did she look I Krisna, 
lying on a bed of Gowers, would seem to wear her on 
hisboflom, as one wears a precious necklace* Alas, she, the 
beloved of Krisna, now lies in the dust I How fine, bow 
peerless are her feet that Krisna was neva weary of praising 
those feet that he would softly touch to paint with scarlet aka. 
When these tender feet would trip over thtf thorny paths of the 
forest to meet with Krisna , one could almost Irave wished to 
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ptdcc ter own b&ie bosom od tte co&d, so lliAt itc migtt Have 
stepped on iu” 

Wten the singers had sung this song^ the master-singEr 
wcmld approach and draw the attention of the audJeace to the 

n,^ i^^pfcu.tum. He would say—Radha's phySicaJ 

charms arc not what the poer refers to. In all 
the points of this description one may see that it is the love of 
Kiisna that is described by the poet as constituting her beauty. 
Only when she was smiling and talking with Krigna, would she 
look charming in Chandra's eyes, and not ai any other time. 
Chandra regrets her present condition | because she was the 
object of so much care to Kriana; she offers her own bosom for 
the treading of Radhn’s feet, when she may go out to meet hfm ! 
In all this she indicates her love for Krisna as the only point 
that cotittibutes to her beauty- **L©ve for God can alone adorn a 
man—neither wealth, nor physical charms, nor power/' 

The pathos created by Kriana‘s going to Mathura was the 
riever-endiag theme of the old ytdras, and tt was a matter, the 
lightest touch of which ivas sure to melt the hearts of all'true 
Bengalis. Yasoda, the mother of Krisna, wept and said to 
her lord Nanda— 

O Prince of Gokul, I dreamt a dream; Krisna came 
to me and diaappeared.* 

and she details the dream by referring to little incidents which 
are full of tender pathos. 

The shepherd boys sing In chorus. 


c»tT»i win sTin 5tlScir. 
m-A ntlif c*n — 

C»j? CSTB CT nrfwi fi(l| I* 

Rsi Unmadini by Krisna KnmaJa. 
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SvapfinwaM by Knina K^mala. 
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Hava you laft ua^ O hLUSna, bccauaa we took you for 

riMT grkf yi rhe ^ t*>™nioa play-foIlow, ajid did not pay you 
I he iributo of worship that you dasarved at our 
hands ? How often, when plying, wc tjuar- 
rclJad and abused you I Did you take ihe^e things to Kemt. and 
descfl us. though w< w«e so deeply devoted to you? We often 
beat you, or carried you on our shoulders, and rode on yours. 
Often We ate hrat, and gave you the reiDDants, calling you by * 
all familiar names. Have you. for all these, forsaken us, 
Ob beloved Krisna?" 


So the shepherd boys sang; and as they sang they wept, 
ui. audience was moved. At) thought 

ihcaEic* tncm^JcIv^ ill tkoSC Vfllldo gtOV£S, 

^aJamlpa tree^ xosc upon the sights frmgiag 
the lovely horizon on ihe Whs of the dark-watered Jumna,— 
those groves that the tears of the milk-tnaids and the ahepherds 
have hallowed for ever. The i/o/ros without any regular stage, 
without scenery, without the artistic display of costumes, could 
rouse emotions which now-a->days we scarcely experience, while 
witnessing semi-European perlormances given on the stages of 
the Calcutta iheatrea. 

The subjects of the ^a/raa were maiaty episodes m the life 
of Krisna, There were* however, olher subjccls nlso taken up 
y ifferent parties. The story of Vidya-Sundara on the imes of 

Th. ViilriHSuraUr, Chandra’s poem, was adopted by a 

class of yatrateaHas, of whom Gopal Uriya 
^ heads the list. The Vidya-Sundara yatrai had 

no serious ement in them. They were in high favour with the 
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ligKl-btained anstocracy who enjoyed jhe humourt dances and 
witty sayings in the play^ and as t have said on a previous pagSt 
the songs and dances of Idira. the dower-ivoman, ToTmed by far 
the most import ant and attiactive features of the Victya-hundara 
yatras^ 

Gopal Uriya was born about the year 1619 at i^jpur in 
Cuttack. When a boy of nmetccn he came to Calcutta, 

Coim! Uriya. adopted the calling of a 

hawker, — selling bananas. One evening he 
was passing along a tanc of Bowbazar Street, where Bahu Rad ha 
Mohan Sarkar, a distinguished noble man, was busy with the 
rehearsal of a Vidya-Sundara yo^ra which he had organised. 
Gopal was crying *goad hansnas, air,* and only for fun he was 
called in before the party, where quest ion upoit question was pul 
to him. To the surprise of the jovial company, they found that 
the tad was remarkably witty, and had an eicelltast voice. He 
was at once admitted into the troupe, and soon after began to 
compose songs himself. Becoming trained in music by the favour 
of his patron Babu Radiia Molian Sarkait he organized a party 
which far outdid the fame of all other Vidya-Sundam yalrawallas . 
He died about the year 1659, 

Besides the Vidya-Sundara yairaa^ there were the Chandi 
Oihei «d(r 4 * ytttras. the Manosar Bhasan yaUat^ the Rama 

yairas and other yufrar which had for the 
subject-matter of their songs mythological stories from the 
Mohabhamta. 

There are no authentic records from which we may trace the 
early history of the yabawnffas. From the time of Chailatiya, 
yoiros have Hourished in Bengal, and developed their melodra¬ 
matic character. 

The first great yalrauiatlti, of whom we have any informa¬ 
tion, was Paramananda Adhikari, who lived in Birbhum more 
than 260 years ago. The subject of bis play 
^ ** Kaliyadamana, The next yutrauiaUa, 

wlio earned a reputation in the same subject, 
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was Sudatn Suba) Adhikari, Loctian Adhikari, who BoUEisKcd 
aher Sudam had left ihc field, had two favourite subjects, in 
which he pre-eminendy estceJJed» oae was ihc Akiura Samvad 
or ihe adveni of Akiura at Vriodavan to take away Krisna and 
Balaroma. under orders of the King Kansa of Mathura. The 
other subject was Nimai-Sannyasa, or ChaiJanya^s taking the 
ascetic s vow. It is said that Lochan made so great an itnpies* 
sion on Raja Nava Kisseo of Sobhabazar and Babu BanamaJi 
Sarkar of Kumartuli, by his songs, that these noblemen under a 
sort of spell, made him gifts of immoderate amounts of money. 
Other noblemen of Calcutta, it ts said, did not venture to engage 
the party fearing lest they also might be led, under infaiuation, to 
pay him rewards beyond their means, as die two other noblemen 
had done. Cobinda Adhikari, an inhabitant of KrUnagai (1799 
to JB70), Pilambar Adhikari of Katwa and Kalachand Pal of 
Vikrampur, Dacca, were the latter-day luminaries in this field, 
Premchand Adlvikari, Amanda Adhikari and Jaychandra Adhikari 
of Paiaibat obiained celebrity in the Rama yatra. Guru Prasad 
Vallabh of Faraadanga and Lausen Badal of Burdwati excelled 
in tbe Chandi yoim and the Manasar Bimsiin yotro respectively. 

But we have not yet named the greatest yatmuiala that 
Tu* vicitcM Bengal has ever seen. We have reserved a 
tioticc of Krisna kamala Gosvami for the more 
elaborate treatment that he deserve* at our 

tiands. 

Kiisna Kamola was bora in J8I0 at Bhajanghata in the 
district of iNadia. He belonged to one of tltose few families of 
Vaidya GosvainEs in Bengal who claimed Brahmin dtsdples. 
Krisna Kamala's great ancestor Sada Siva, a friend of Chaiianya 
Deva, was reputed for hia great piety. Krisna Kamala received 
his Gist lessons in Sanskrit gjammar at Vrindavan, where his 
father Muralidhar had taken him when only six years of age. 
He was a handsome boy. and by his pleasing manners attracted 
the notice of a millionnalre who desired to adopt him as a son, 
and make him the heir lo his vast fortune. On this, Muralidhar 
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fled from Vnndavan with hU aon> wKo was then only twelve 
years old. 

Retiirmng^ home, Krisna Kattiala to please bis mother 
jamuna Devi, wrote a melodranui on Chnitanya which greatly ^ 
Hi*pQ«nii pleased the village people of Bhaianghala who 

marked the author os a young prodigy. When 
In his twenty-Bfth year, hia father died, and the poet left 
Bhajanghata and came to Dacca with his patron and di^clplo 
Rama Kisore. He composed his great yatre poem, the Svapna- 
vilas in 1835. It was at once taken up and played by ihc 
amateur parties of Dacca, The success, this work attained, was 
unique. The songs of Svapnuvilas were in the mouth of every 
one in Eastern Bengal, and even now. though about a century 
has passed since the publication of the poem, there is scarcely 
any old man or wontan amongst the higher classes of that place 
who has not at least some songs from the book by heart. In a 
country where a lyrical element predominates, and where devO' 
tional feelings are preferred to action, songs are bound to occupy 
the same place in the popular estimation, as does drama in other 
countries where work and not sentiment is the motto. We cannot 
took for a Garrick here, A Krisna Kamala or a Gobinda Adhi- 
kari will better fulfil the natural cravings of the soul that longs to 
hear of lofty sentiment and of the highcsi flights of love. In ihe 
preface to Vichitravilas, a subsequciii yotro poem by Krisna 
Kamaia, the aullior writes about Svapnavtlss; •“The public 
probably liked the book; otherwise why should there be a sale of 
nearly 20,000 copies within so short'a space of lime 7*' The 
sale of 20,000 copies of the book within a few weeks in Eastern 
Bengal, where a demand for printed books had not yet been 
created, was quite a phenomenon at that time, and showed the 
wonderful popularity which the poem had attained. 
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The beat i/a/ra by Kriansi Kamalap hewever, wa3 his Ral 
Unnusdini v^hich appeared silocEtty after the Svapnavilas* After 
this poem had seen the tights there were produced in succession 
the Bhoiataniilana^ ihe Nunal 5anii3^a, ?he Costha apd oiKti 
works. 

The Bhard^imiianii deacxihes lhal episode of the Ramayana 
in which Bharatn meets Rama in the foreat ^viih prayers for his 
mum to Ayodhya and acceptance of the kingdom. The Nimai 
Sonnyasa describes Chairanya s entering into the holy order of 
ascetics. All other works relate to episodes of the life of 
Krlsna^ His two best works are the Rai Unmsdini and the 
SvapnavliaSj and in both of them he describes in highly poclic 
language the woes of the inmates of Vrindavon and especially 
those of Radha caiiEcd hy paiting from tCrisna, And we may 
observe that in these poems ihe authort while giving the nobEest 
expression to the tender feeliirgs of a woman's love, takes the 
real cue from Chaitanya’s life. We have read many np^ches 
in the poems attributed to Radha, which in reality have been 
borrovred from Giaitanya-Guuitamrita and olhei works on 
Chau an ya, only rendered into more rehned forms i as the matter 
passed out of the liands of biographers into those of a poet. The 
Radha described by fCrlanii Kanaatn typifies and represents the 
frenzied condition of Chaitanya in divine cortununion and has 
been portrayed in a very exquisite form. Krisna never came 
back to the Vrinda groves bul the BhaoasttmTttclanQ or tinion in 
spirit is described by all Vaisnava poets. The 
ynfnn in fljirit signittCBHu OF Ints 19 lha! a material loss, 

though fraught with pain for ihe time being, is 
bound lo prove a spirilual gain to the faithful in the long run. 
Our souls feel a craving for love, and imagine that this desire is 
satished by union with some parlicular individual. But circum¬ 
stances are not wilhin oui control, and when we encounter sorrow 
in our love, the mind seeks happinesa in its own resources, and 
under favourable cmidilion of spirilual devetopmeni, may find the 
fountain of love wlhin itself.—a perenakl slreani which never dries 
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Up, Tbis IS the BhaOasemtnelana, and m it the lost are found 
permanently, and the heart satished for ever. Nature o^era in 
all directions what seemed to have been lost in a particular spot, 
and the blessed soul rises from its external sorrow stronger, freer, 
and happier, realising union which can never be interrupted. , 
The Vaisnava posts were always averse to tragedy; but as they 
did not find it mentioned anywhere in the sacred texts that 
Krisna ever returned in the flesh to the Vrinda groves, they 
created this in its place,—tlie ever-blissful 

subjective union, (n which the mind, freed from the trammels of 
its material environment, revels in a delight, the fountain of 
which is within one's self. 

We have already on pages 455-57 and 610*12 quoted 
passages from Krisna Knmala's works. I give below an extract 
from his 5anJ![irtnn poems in which the shepherd-boys importune 
Yasoda to allow him to go with them to the forest, 

• *' Make Krisna ready, O mother 
Yasoda, to go with us to the field I 
** The time is already up—-the time for our sporl, 

“ How long must we delay our wood-land games? 

** Give us your Kiiana, mother, for the day. You ask, 
what care shall we take of him? 

We shall carry his flute and his rod t and we shall place 
liim in our midst. 

He is so merry ! He dances as he goes ! 

'* When the rays of the sun are strong, we shall take him 
to the coo! shadow of a nee, and let him rest; and we shall do 
our best to give him pleasure. 
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" If the way b thorny, we can catty him on our shooldeis. 

" AniJ if we see him pale, we shall give hiin' the fntits of 
the forest to eat. 

“ If he goes not with us, whom shall we adorn with wild 
* flowers under ihe cool shadow of the lamala iree? 

Whom shall we crown with peacock feathers and whose 
fine hair shall we plati with the buds? 

The sound of whose flute shall charm our ears, end whose 
embrace shall cool our bodies^ 

The peacock, the cuckoo, the bee, the Sari and the 5u^o 
in the forest-howets are waiting with heads uplifted to calch the 
sound of Kiiana's flute. 

Help him to dress in his yellow doth in the manner in 
which he appears peculiarly charming, O mother, and allow him 
to come with us. . 

In the green pasture under the {^ailarfiba tree, we shall 
make him sit, and weave a garland with the J^undii, the 
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sepheliko, the l!;e/al^L die matiil^a, ihe naga^esara, the tagara, 
the champa^a, the blue lily and the l^adam&a flowex, and put it 
round his neck. 

'' Do not hesitate. O mother, but allow him to go with us I 

**LQok at the cows : they will neither graze, ntrf drinki il 
they see not the sweet face of Krisna. 

*^TKey will not even low, so long as they do not hear 
Krtsna's Ante, but will remain as mule as statues. 

" When the flute of Krisna is sounded, how rjutck and great 
is the response from all quarters. 

'^The sages see their highest visions, the stone melts and the 
Jumna stops her course. 

“Your son, O mother, has magic ailst If he sounds 
his flute, the very cows understand and instantly obey his 
command. 

Krisna Kama! lived the high life worthy of a true Vaisnava. 
He died in 1886, at the advanced age of 78, but all his best 
works had been written within the first fifties of the 19th century i 
hence we include him within the range of our treatise. When 
Krisna Kama! was brought to the Canges at Chinsurah and his 
last moment arrived, his eldest son Nitya Copal Cosvami wept 
like a child, lamenting that after the death of the master of the 
house, he would be quite unht to govern it. The dying,poet, who 
had till then retained his senses and power of speech, addressed 
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weep. 1 really never knew ihat 1 was the 
master of the house. I knew you all to belong 
to God and as such it was my duly looker my humble services lo 
you all my life. Though you were my children, I kept away 
from my miia the vmtily of Itnovwog my«lf as tht master. Cufdo 

younml™ m the light of this ptmciplo. and you wffl be eve, 

happy. 

We have a fewi^ofm poems mleraperscd with prose by authors 
poMii. with who lived in the 17 th and 16th centuries. Some 


Yettm 
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of these are mentioned below ;— 

I - Duti Samvad by Rama Vallabh. 

2. Vidya-Sundaia Gayan. The name of the author Is not 

known» 

is a song of Hira, ihe flower-woman from thb work 

•* A II^' pleasure I 

All is incomplete where 1 am not. 

* When 1 do not go to the good damsels of the neighbour¬ 
hood, mterviews with their lovers cannot be arranged and the 
paiti caused by separation kills them. 

I L il garden, the flowers and buds arc alt 

plucked by unknown hands." 

3. Mo^ Ma„g,J Oa,™. Thi, , 

ermve,^. h«w«. thr taanagttr cj th. yatm p„ty, and a enn- 
toble of the Raja s palace where the yatra h to be held. 
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Niiy» Copal Gogvatni. 
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t “Const.: Who aie you making an uproar hr^e, at this late 
hour of the night ? 

Manage !'; Wit aie yairawatlast and pray who are you, 
hrolhet, yourself ? 

Const,; I am the Raja's constable. 

Manager: And, answer tut f Where are you going at 
this Jate hour of the ntghl > 

Const. : J am going to call Kalua, the aweepei of the 
palace. 


Ktiiua, /he StoeepertJ 
Song (in HinJi}. 

"I do not know who it is that calls me. 

"For the whole day i have been in aUendanct at the 
palace. 

**I have swept the roads, and removed all dirt and filth. 
“Why i am called again, I do not know," 


In old yo/ras, farcical episodes were intioduced, hy way of 

inl^vals of a Serious play, and the 
above indicates the way they were introduced. 

A yatra performance usually commenced at 4 A.M., and 
ended at noon, thus lasting for 8 hours or more; of these, as I have 
said, the first one or two hours were spent in playing a hiah- 
pitched clomoTOUS music, the mteniion of which was to advertise 
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tK; GJinrnsaceuient of tli: parforniatice to the villagers. The 
farcical scenes which were introduced at intcrvala were 
geaeralljr called ^ (aurnh and the children who accompanied their 
mathers to ths place of performance, and who could noi under- 
stand anything of the mn\n play, were greatly interested in sIl 
I n fact they would doze the whole of the time that was occupied 
in the enactment of the serious portions of the performance, and 
haileJ these farcical scenes with great delight, noting each point 
With gaping mouths, and sometimes indicating their high gralT 
hcation by the merry sounds of juvenile Laughter. 

K. The three greal poets utUh luhom the age dosed —> 
Dosarofhf—ffamon/dhr Cj upfo--Isu>ar Gupta 

Before we close the narrative of our old literature, and 
upon that wiilcn is stamped with English iafluence, we propose 
to asy something about a few more writer* of the qlJ school and 
notice the folk tales prevalent in the country from ancient times. 
Let U3 Erst deal with the three poets who lived in the early part 
of the J9th century. Though by the lime they flourished, 
English rule had become settled in the country, yet their writings 
bear no traces of European ittfluence. They belonged to the old 
school and exercised a great influence on contemporBry ssciety 
and lilcralurc. These three poets are (. Dasaiaihi Rai 2. Raro- 
nidlii Gupta and 3. Iswai Chandra Gupta. 

Dasarathi Rai was born at Vandamura in Burdwan in the year 
18(14. His father Devi Prasad Rai was a man of small means* 
□^*^•( 1.1 tui ^ young poet lived with one of his maternal 

uncles at the village of Pila where he uliimatcly 
settled. He got a smattering of Bengsii and became an 
apprentice in the olBce of an indigo-planter at Sakai on a monthly 
pay of Rs. 3. Here he fell in love with a low-caste woman of iU- 
fame. Her name was Ahsay Patini, and she was commonly 
called Aka Boi. This woman had organised a party of I^ati'/u 7 <i//as 
for whom songs and speeches were now composed by our poet*. 
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Tliis made Kim very unpopular at homci and on one occasion 
in an open com peti lion of extempore vefSe-malcing Kc was 
lashed by the taunts of a rival l^aviwalla. The mot her and uncle 
of Dasarathi insisted on Kis leaving bis mean occupation, asso*^ 
elated as it was» with an ignomitvous passion. Dasu could not 
withstand tbe importunities of Kis relations, least of all, of bis 
mother; for in spite of the tow catling that he iiad adopted, he 
was a good Brahmin and his family enjoyed considerable 
reap'ctabllity in the neighbourhood. Dasu left the party of 
iScnifiutiil/os, and became the author and inventor of a peculiar 
„ . , kind of doaa ST ft!— called Panchali. These 

P«nchAff. ( r I ■ 

roncho/w took for their main snbicct those 
incidents in Krisna*s life which in lire popular belief of Bengal 
were indlspEnsable to songs. But Dasu adopted other subjects 
also, favoured by the moderns and possessing cooiemporary 
interest. Such for instance are his poems on Widow marriage, 
on the Lily and the Bee, and other subjects. 

The popularity of these poems, which he made it his 
profession to recite and sing, was Immense tlttoughout the country 
and though he had started by charging only Rs. 3 a night, for 
reciting and singing one of bis Fonchaffs, he was able to incieuse 
his fee to Rs. 150 per night, and the number of engagements 
that he made was so large that he had lo refuse many. Ide grew 
rich in his old age. made a nice garden-houac at Pila on the bank 
of the Ganges, and lived comfortably til) his death in 1857, 

Dosu Rai’s Ponebafi shows an amazing command over the 
Bengali language. Tor one who had had no Siuiskri) education 
and had acquired only an indifferenl knowledge of Bengali, Kis 
works deserve high praise. Alliteration and puitning were his 
forte^ and his verses, which llow with remarkable fadJity, sparkle 
with humour and wit. The words that he chooses are generally 
Sanskritic, not pompous, and the effect produced on the ear 
by iheir combination is singularly pleasing. 
¥*^]^iti«'***''** When he is vulgar, we know that he is address¬ 
ing the mob, to whom the grossest obscenities 
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would be welcome, and he spares no jokes, qo hit, however 
indecent to pander to their vile tastes. He was essentially a poet 
of the maases. By his sweet doggerels. Full of ailiteralions. by 
his obscenities, by the display of wit which was ofteix of the 
coarsest kind, we know that the scum of the society were gathered 
to hear him, and his aim was to please them at any cost. His 
poems are full of display of words, of thoughts and of wit- 
They prove tliat he was hying to create an impression, and was 
always conscious of tiis brilliant talent. Take for instance thU 
passage 

*" Faith adorns a scholar: lightning adorns the cloud; the 
husband's love adorns a woman; the sacrificial ashes adom an 
ascetic; the crops adom the earth; its own luatie adorns a Jewd. 
the fruits adorn a hee; water adorns a river; the lily adomj 
water; and the bee adorns a lily ; his sweet hum adorns the bee; 
the eyes adorn the body: and charity adorns a kind-hearted man,’ 
he gives it with sweet words." 

These couplets while scarcely bearing more than any 
coramonplacc sense, are, however, remarkable for (heir jingling 
alliteration—the rhyming being singularly happy. The poet goes 
on with his catalogue of what adorns what, for pages, and it 
appears that unless one forces him to stop, he will never end this 
strain. IVfany such verses would be defiveied 

GtiKt QU bemv 

p«j AtidtKemJ extempore during a single performance and Ix^ 
evidence of being carried to the utmost limit of 
the poet's command over the languge, because he was being 
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clappred, cheered, and encouraged to continue. The mob 
wae delighted by the free display of his verbal resources • 
and the poet lost all sense of propertion under the encouragement 
he received. 

He describes many incidents in Kriana^s life, The Prabhasa 
scene, for instance, had been worked up to the tenderesl pathos 
by earlier poets, Dasarathi, then, began by describing how a 
Brahmin, who was grovelling in abject poverty, went to Krisna 
owing to pressure from his wife to beg for alms, and came back 
disappointed. Tlie story is told with much artistic effect, and 
we can understand how the audience would enjoy it. But the 
serious portion of Prabhasa scene must follow, and the thought¬ 
ful amongst the audience were sitting waiting for it. The poet, 
however, dragged the incidenta! story of the Brahmin beggar to 
such an inordinate length, that the whole time was taken up by 
it, and he began and ended hJs Prabhasa with ibis aingie incident 
introduced by way of diversion and originally meant to supple¬ 
ment the main subject, Dasaralhi hod no sense of proportion. 

In the atmosphere of the vulgar he lost all 
idea of time and place, and if he claims a 
place in literature, it is only by right of Kis 
sparkling and artistic language, which makes his shortcomings 
and scurrilities half-pardonable in our eyes. The art of writing 
and appreciating Hlerature was no longer confined to the higher 
classes. The crowd also began to feel (hat Bengali literature 
was thebs, it was the season, as ii were, for a ffood-lide in 
our letters, and the evil was inevitably mingled with the pure to 
cover the whole range of the Bengali language. 

The suggestive hi to of a sharp wit, the majestic sweep of 
Sanskrit metres, the lofty spirit of selF-sacrihce and higher ideals 
attracted the upper classes of society; but the coarser elements 
to suit the taste of the mob were inevitable, and thus the grote¬ 
sque found place side by side with beauty, indecency with 
humour and the absurd with the natural, Dasarathi Rai was 
essentially a poet for the masses. In his poem on the Lily aod 
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Tl- Lii, tiee. aa tiic lover, being arigry 

B«. with the lily, declares himsetl an ascetic, and 

betakes himself to the forest the lover of 
the lily, like the sage Sukadeva, went in penajve'mood. and gave 
heed to no one calling him/* This poem is an inexhaustible 

fund of jest and wit. though towards the end it grows extremely 
vulgar. 


But I am afraid I have not done justice to Daaaralhi by 
calling him a poet for the masses only. Curiously enough, he is 
the author of many songs which breathe lofty religious sentiment 
and may almost be placed side by side wlih those of Rama 
Prasad and other saintly poets; with his perverse life, his vul¬ 
garities and Ills conceited style of writing, this element was 
certainly roost mcoMistent; yet he was a man capable of pious 
sentunenf and devotional feeling; and whatever may have been 
He. letkw manners, there was an under- 


bi him which comes unmistaka- 
bly to light in his religious songs. The song beginning with,- 
T None IS accountable, O Mother, for my sins. 

With my own hands I dug a jank. and in it J have drown- 
ed myself/' 

-glinen, a. i, wkh ,h, le.,. o( true. „( . 

soul, I quote below another song. 

t * Find out a means. O divine Mother, for this humble soul, 
that It may finally test at thy feet. 

"Mayal thou ^t me this boon, that at my death, the five 
dements, that constitute this mortal frame, may join the five 
places favoured by ihee. 
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May the etheriat portiona of my body 611 the apace of thy 
holy temple, and the clay of thia clay^vesael fomi a part of ihy 
sacred image as made by the potters. 

May my breath mix with the atr of the fans with which 
the priests fan thy image. 

“ May my fire he mingled with the sacrihcial fire kindled for 
' thee, and the watery portion of my body be joined to the water 
with which the feet of thine image are washed. 

* * By thus being resolved and thus dedicated, O Mother, 
may I never come back to this world to be bom and to die.” 

Another song that he is said to have composed on the eve 
of his death may be taken as a sort of last will and testament. 
He addresses hb brother Tinkori, familiarly called Tinu, in the 
song; 

*” Go back, all of you, and yourself ^Iso, dear brother Timi. 

” I came atone and alone must 1 go. 

It is not m my power lo return home with you, nor have I 
any wish to do so. 

*^I bequeath to you all my property—my house, my lands, 
and garden-house and all the ejects that I possess. You are 
now theii sole proprietor. 

*' Use thb inheritance with discretion and wisdom : and be 
T]i«tHiH 9 pleased, O brother, to look after my poor 

widow and maintain her. 

ATI 

4 ATlJtAil Al CTrt CA=t ETAl ’ 

An, vAtfr ca;? ftnn I 

*ITAn CAST All *TTWC*1, CAST m, {aich. 

vpAAfAl tflAit All Ttn” 

• MW A1 f»S Cl, 

-iTtfA ATA q1, CAC^ ntAA Sli, 

UCA UKAfl cflVt, ^TATA 'AllICAC'S Id d | 

■etATl T1 till 
A1 AWt, ANnt At^, 
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"You s«an to think that 1 am alone and heipleaa. But 
I have no need of pity at this roonient. i atn eerenc and Kappy 
in the arms of my divine Mother.” 

wotki. I give below a list of Dasaratht's works— 

1. Janmastami of Sri ICrisna. 

2. Nandotsava. 

3. Sri Krisner Gosthalila. 

4. Sri Radhlkar Darpachuinai 

5. Vastra-haran, 

6. Nava-narikunJaT, 

7 . Kalanka-bhanjan. 

8. Mana-bKanjan. 

9. Akrura Satnvad, 
t Q> Mathura. 

11 * Duti-samvad. 

12’ Nanda Vldaya. 

(3. Uddhava Samvad. 

(4. Rukmlnl'haran. 

15, Satyabhamar Vrata, 

16, Satyabhamar Darpachurna. 

1 7, Sudarsana Chakra and Garuder Darpachurna. 

18, Draupad ir Vaatra-haran. 

19, ^ Ounraaar Parana. 

ZO. Sri Rama Chandrer Vivaha, 

21, Ramcr Vana-gaman o Sita-harnn, 

22, Sita Anvesan. 

23, Tarini Sen Vadha. 

24, Laksmaner Saktisela. 


Cl 1^*1, 

^ film 1^%, uTti ^ fr-eti i 

CBTHl JTM tSTi 

^*1 TltH 4¥TI*K1 r 
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25. Ravana-* vadha ■ 

26. Rama Chandler Desagaroan. 

27. Lava Kuaer Yuddha. 

28. Daksa Yajna. 

29. Bhagavati evam Gangar KondaJ. 

30. Siva Vivaha. 

31. Agamani- 

32. ICasi Khan da- 

33. Bhaghatha Kartrik Ganga Ana^n. 

34. Markandcr Chandi. 

35. Mahtsaaurer Yuddlia. 

36. Kamale-Kanimi ■ 

37. Vamana ^iksa. 

30. Prahlada Charita. 

39. Sakta-Q.-Vaianaver Dvandva- 

40. Vasante Vtraha Vaiaana. 

41. Viralia- 

42. Kali Rajar Upakhyan-O-Chari-yiar, 

43. Nabin Chand-O^Sonaniaiii. 

44. Stri Puruser Ovandva. 

45. Nalitii Bhramai^akti. 

46. Bcnger Viiaha. 

47. Misccllaneoua songs. 

40. Panchnlir Vyakbya. 


In an exhaustive compilation of DusaJathi's works lately 
published by the Vangabasi Office, Calcutta, we altogether 
counted 50,000 lines- 


Rama NklhK Gdekki 


Flaina Nidhi Gupta, popularly known as Nidhu Babut was 
horn at Chanpta in the year 1738. EHis father 
was a physician, and earned small pittance by 
his profession. At the birth of the poet, the family had removed 
from Chanpta to Kumartuli and settled there. Rama Mtdhi received 
a sound educatian in Persian and Bengali, and acquired, besides, 
a smattering of Einglish. His father placed him under the care 
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Hi. f^Ll, hi.-.,,. European mmJonary, but the hoy paid 

HI. tiie Mid only little attention to the English language 

which hifl parents wanted luin to learn ^ and 
devoted his whole time to the cultivation of Indian muatc Being 
posKssed of a sweet voice he very soon attained fame aa a singer 
and became musically highly accomplished. When twenty years of 
age, he obtained an appointment In the Collecroraie at aapra 
wh«e he worked for few years. Music as a science was cultivated 
with great zeal in northern India during the decline of the Muslim 
power. The Muhammadan Chiefs and Nawabs Imt their warlike 
qualities and became addicted to pleasures of all sorts, and highly 
favourj^ music. At Chapra *Rama Nidhi came in contact with 
a well-known Muslim singer under his instruction, coupled 
with his natural proclivities* soon acquired proficiency in Musaal- 
man music. He came back to Bengal with a resolve to compose 
aonga m Bengali after Sail Miah wKoae favourite tunMhe lappa 
was very popular at the time in the North-Western Provinces. 

Nidhu Babu saw that Bengali songs, the Vidya-Sundara alone 
wepted, had always hitherto related to religious matters. Our 
ove songs had for their theme amours of Radha and Kriana and 
fwmed part of the theological literature of the Vaisnavaa, Nidhu 
Babu introdut^ a novelty; in him the higher emotions of love 
on their own basis, requiring no justification by religious 
refwence. Out of this conviction he sang, and his utterances have 
a dnectricss and sincerity which make him unique amongst our 
Mng-wnters. His style Is not marked by any elaboration. The 
brie ^d clear expression of thought Is always hia ollject.-never 
the laboured or fantastic conceits of language. 

Hia feppas, as his songs are generally called, after the scale 
adopted by him, have human love for their subject, and the high 
spirit of idealUm which breathes through them, coupled with the 
charms of a novel melody, elicited the appreciation of the educated 
commnnity of Bengal. His verses were never popular in the sense 
in which those of Rama Prasad and Dasarathi had been so. The 
latter commanded appreciation amongst all sections of Bengali 
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WKicty.bul Nulhu Babg's tappat weie mainly admired by the 
higher claMea. who Ww something of muaic as a Bcience and 
had the culture to enter into the spirit of fus exceedingly refined 
id™*, expressed as iheae were with laconic brevity. The massea 
still had the nodon that no song wag worth hearing which did not 
bear some explicit reference to religion in it, b a collection of 
songs pubhsKed in 1905 fay Babu Durga Das Uhiri the number 
of Nidhu Babu's songs inserted U 472, and ihi's does not indicate 
one-tenth of the number composed by him. They are generally 
brief.—ordinatUy taking not more than eight lines, while there are 
many that have four lines only. But however short they may be, 
one IS sure to find a complete idea in each of hta aongs. A lively 
emotion or a fine thought is pul into cliarmmg language and they 
are as suggestive M they are brief. They remind us of the short 
and sweet love-IyrJcs of Robert Burns. 

Nidhu Babu never says any thing vulgar. He has always an 
elevated notion of love and gives us only the highest forms of 
tender sentiment, ] here quote a few examples :* — 

( I ) 

* '* i love you, not that you may love me in return 1 

■■ It has become my very nature to love you and you alone. 

“ I long for a sight of the smile on your lips, and for that I 

come here everj day^ 

** O do not mistake me, dear 1 I come to see you, not that 
you may see me I 

f 2 ) 

t " How 1 shall tell her how deeply 1 love ha? 

" On seeing her I feel a gbdness that words cannot desaibe. 

( 1 I 

- lien. ’Stuttfjtt-? i 

•SI® srfit ^ 
cwt CITS 'stfji, cwxi firt r 

+ wrnetf^ ®tt®, ift, ctxr firpi, 

^ vtif JH I 
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When she is not present, my eyes fill in,tears, and when 
she comes 1 fee! like one who has found a precious jewel, and 
knows not where to hide it," 

( 3 ) 

* '* How am I to forget her> 

Mave I not offaed my soul to her, knowing her for 
my own? 

*' How can I forget that image which with iove*a brush J 
painted on my heart with the utmost care? 

They tell me * she has forgotten you; why do you not 
then forget her ? ^ 

'* I shall forget her only when death destroys ray memory." 

( 4 ) 

t " Even before tny death, ray heart is set aflame. 

May this anguish that bums me, leave her untouched, 

" In my heart 1 have built a funeral fire, and my grief 
supplies the fuel. 

“ 1 ora being consumed in the fire of my love. But may 
she rest in peace! 


^fff am ¥?rs 

( ^ ) 

• !ff«T 

ft c*! ^ft, cswjft ^ 

siwn C3^f« fii{v, arsOT, 

Tt»t a fCJTt? ^ ^fCT, 

CT ffct I* 

( 9 ) 

t 'q1 fait Ifl, ?13H^ iTOt I 

>S mi cw ^ ifK^I J 

few ^ 

tu, ^Tiit r 

/ 
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i 5 ) 

* ** When «he is ab^nt ! plan Iq be angry with bcTT but 
when again 1 look upon her facet 1 forget TnysetL 

'* Those eyes, that had resolved to turn away from her, 
surreticler themselves, so aoon as she approaches losing all 
self-control/* 

( f>) 

t ** Oh why IS there this yearning in my heart to $ee 
himi* 

'* If I miss him for. a' moment, tears come to my *^es, 

" The tongue of iilander puisuea me, and t glory in It. 

'* This evil repute seems to me lihe an ornament. 

*' My very life is leaving me for love. But he alas, cares 
nothing for me 1 His conduct is Indescribahle. Why do 1 love 
httn? You ask me, 1 myself know not why I 

{ 7 ) 

^ ** How happy 1 should hp, if only my beloved would love 
me in return I 

( < I 

• •itlfTC*! JsftW mA ^ 
c»fVp! vf t 

‘fi'fpt 9A T*?: I* 

t *" ) 

t 'Wi c»fVn mi c-*a 

aft ift isit I 

cntwi *}••?*, 

Wtf R wft, C»l vinfl ► 

w « ?c«rci 3J1 fv flcn I* 

t I ) 

; "aa f* ^ V9, 

wrft ITCi CT ^ 1 
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** The scentless Rower would then become sweet- 

scented. 

The thorny would grow without thorns. 

'* Tlie sandal tree would have fiowers, and the sugar-cane 
would bear fruits." 

But how can I convey the impression made on the mind by 
these fappos when they are sung? Et appears as if a voice were 
heard out of the regions of bJessedness where self is completely 
immersed in love, 

Nidlm Babu married a girl wife in the village of SulcKachar 
when he was only twenty. A son was born to the pair in 1765- 
The child died, when only three years old, and his mother 
survived him only a few months. Soon after the death of this 
wife Nidhu Babu married again. His new bride was a resident 
of Jorasanlco in Calcutta. But she also died a few months after 

□udiD ls 25 marriage in 1768, Nidhu Babu was only 

thirty years old at the time ; but he could by no 
means be persuaded lo marry again, Twenty years passed from 
this time, and in the year 1788 the widower was compelled by 
friendly intervention to take a third wife from the village 
Varijahati m the district of Howrah. He became the father of 
four sons and two daughters by this marriage. He died in 1625 
at the age of 87. 


Dasarathi was pre-eminently a poet of the masses. Rama 
\*v*»zCup>». Midhi'a love songs were apprcciaied and sung 

by that section of the community which 
delighted in higher music and in the Jiterature of refined 
sentiment. Eswar Chandra Gupta was the idol of the educated 
Bengali Hindus of his period. He was a grest Hgure,—in fact 
the most remarkable literary personality of his age. It was his 
encouragement that bspired Bankim Chandnt. Rangalal, 


inA, fro, 

^ V9 Tn ^ I* 
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Djnabandhu and othca' young aspiranta to litcfaiy fame*tvUo all 
served their Jlial apprenticeship in Bengali by 
writing in the monthly Prahhakar edited by 

Iswar Chandra, 

Curiouaty enough, this \vrlter was no scholar, though hia 
voice was so amhoritative in the Bengali Uleratuie of his time. In 
his early years he neglected his studies, and was given up for a 
lost child. 

Iswar Chandra was bom in 16 M ai Kanchrapara in the 
district of Twenty-four Parganas. His father HarS Mohan 
Gupta was not a man of means ^ he earned the small pittance of 
Rs, 8 a month as clerk in an indigo factory at Selidaha; but he 
had some small landed property in bis native village, and the 
kmily was mainly dependent upon this, 

Isxvar Chandra showed courage, so early as live years of age. 
One night the lad was passing through a place supposed to be 
haunted by ghosts: it was a dark night, and a tall man, passing 
by, tumbled over him. The child was not daunted by wba! 
others of his age would certainly have taken for a ghost, but he 
boldly stood up and asked ‘Who are you, my man?’ Wben be 
was ten years old, his mother died. His father lost no lime in 
taking a second wife’. The step-mother was introduced to young 
Iswar Chandra, who threw a brick at her by way of firsl greeting, 
expressing his great indignation at the conduct of his father. His 
uncle was so angry at this behaviour that he gave him a sound 
thrashing with his shoes. .Young Iswar sulkily bore the punish- 
ment and shutting himself up in a small room, did not come out 
for the whole day. 

His father Hari Mohan Gupta not only gave him a step¬ 
mother whom he did not tike, but married him, when only 
hfteen, to Duigamani Devi, an ugly idiotic girl 
10 mil uKty staimnered in her speech. The reason for 

his father's favouring this girl was that her 
pedigree was nnbte,^—a point which at one time carried high 
favour with Hindu fathers. 
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Wat Chandra's career in school soon came to a dose, and 
he became notorious for his iteglipmce in his studies and for his 
rowdyisms. All gave him up for lost, aud he had no belter 
opinion of himself. 

He was unfortunate in life.—in his early years as a molKtr^ 

A i«, auld in manhood as the liusband of 

•MviwMof heart. ® who was HO Companion, but rather a 
troublesome burden, always keeping afresh a 
disapfwlnlmcnt than which in youth nothing can be greater. 

The result Is the soreness of hearl and spirit of satire which 
characterise his poems. He Ucame a misanthrope and took 
revenge upon the world by jeering unsparingly at all classes of 
people. He found no happmess In the nuptial lie. and 
Banklm Chandra Chalterjee, his distinguished biographer, writes 
of him;— 


He was lacking in thai education of soul which ihe 

company of women giv« to a man: he lacked In the ediiying 
influence which admiration and love for the wifter sen causes in 

youthful minds- Womankind was the subject of bis conslanl 

abuse/' 

Bui w. lUiuli deul wiih ih. mail, of hi. liloraty comporitioo 

Id Ihejt pioper place!:. 

It IS said that when only three yearn old, he composed a 
A bimt |HM{. couplet, to the great admiration of his relations, 

in Calcutta describing ilie sort of life he was leading 

t *■ Mosquitoes by night and fliei by day. 

This is Calcutta hfe. say whail you may !** 


♦ a ^tcaa ntl^cs ii, ■atfl ttsti 
atCTtv ^fttf f 


t 


The mEmorrei of Etwat Chandra Gupta by ffankirn 

Chandra Chattet}«c 

'CITS T*ft ffW Ttf* 

'rt fira. ’srtisrsrt aitff |- 
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Though hie education was practically nt'/, yd on one occasion 
as tua companions ware leading poema in Persian, he ant quietly 
by and listened with attention to their contents, when explained 
in Bengali. He retired and. soon came back with some sparkling 
verses in Bengali ^bodying liic spirit of ihe Persian poems, which 
highly pleased his companions who took him to he a young pro¬ 
digy. This poetical trait developed so remarkably in liim. that 
when he was only I t years old, he could compose songs that 
were accepted with compliments by professional musicians who 
pul ilie tad to constatil tasks in pocUcal composition, which it was 
the joy and pride of young Is war Chandra to execute to ihe best 
ol his ability- 

But an illiterate man by sheer dlnl of inborn genius could not 
be expected to attain more than a rustic fame and the applause of 

his persona! friends. An opportunity.liowever. 

FWjCfv^ edwt^iion. I ■ rr I I if i 

soon presetted iiaeli which pavra iht' paib to 
his receiving some education and bringing his remark^le talents 
to the notice Of the enlightened public. His maternal uncles 
lived at jorasanka, where the Tagore family were at the time, as 
now. pioneers in education and in ail progressive move^enis in 
Bengal. Iswai Chandra's singular poetic powers attracted the 
attention ol Babu Jogendta Mohan Tagore, and the poet became a 
friend and companion of lliat enlightened nobleman. He received 
a good education here, and conjointly with Ids noble friend and 
patron started the weekly Samuad Prob/wfeor in March, 1630. 
This journal soon readied the highest popularity in Bengal, and 

Uwar Chandra*s genius supplied the public, 
St4.it • weeUy. through its coluTOns, with an unceasing fountain 

of satirical and serio-comic pieces in prose and poetry for many 
years, it was in this journal that (he juvenile writings of some of 
the greatest writers of Bengal such as Bankim Qiandra and 
Dinabandliu Mitia were accorded a place by him. lor he was never 
slow in appreciating talent in young wftiters and in giving tJwm 
the encouragement they deserved. Iswar Chandra's noble 
friend and patron died in the year 1832. Diaheaitcned by this 
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bJow of forlime. ihe poet siopp^ Prabhakar for some time, 
but it TE-appeared as h b^wcefcly in 1636, and in 1839 he 
made it a daily paper, Beaidea the Prabhakar. he edited the 
Samyiid RatnaOah which was started m 1849. He iranslaled 
the Bha^avata into Bengali verse and also the Prahodha 
Chandrodaya Nalaka which he called aodhendo Vikasa in 
Bengali. Hs waa a voluminoiis versifier; it [s said that he 
composed more than 50,UO0 couplets, Is war Chandra died in 
February, 1858. 

Thus the wayward lad and spoilt child lived to wield great 
influence in the literary atmosphere of Bengal, immediately hefore 
It became cliarged with European inllnence. He ^vas pre* 
eminently a poet of the old school, and with him died the last 
echoes of the age of Bharat Chandra and Jaya Narayan Sen. 
Same was his jorte and bright wit sparkles in his lines directed 
against what was false and artificial in society. At home he was 
a genial friend and his company was sought for by the wealthy 
and talented alilte. He kept no accounts and could have 
amajisiid a fortune, had he desired to do so. Hia income from 
the Prabho^jor was great; and besides, he was endowed with 
monthly pensions and honorariums from many rich men in 
Bengal; he apttnl money heedless of the morrow, and was always 
ready to help the needy. No friend was refused a loan when he 
H.. wanted it and many did not repay, but the 

poet never asked his money back. In die 
sketch that Bankim Chandra draws of him we find it mentioned 
that [swnr Chandra distributed prizes and rewards amongst young 
men who showed skill in literary composition, and young Bankim 
Chandra wHo was destined at a subsequent lime to win far greater 
laurels than his patron, was also the rccipieni of prizes from 
him. 

So lived and died Iswnr Chandra.—one of the most remark¬ 
able men of his time in Bengal, hie was a bom satirist and a 
born poet. He adorned whatever he touched with his hrUlirmt 
vm. When he would vilify a rival, his style would sink into 
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the grossest and most atrocipus obscenities. This had grawn 
^ fashion amongst the literary men of 
this time, lawar Chandra's scathing attacks 
on his rival Gauri Sankar Bhattacharyya. commonly known 
as Gurgiire BKattachaiyya, tn the 5ernoad and 

the hitter's charges in answer pubfised in his jouinai the fiasaraj, 
fonn a tileraeure of the worst ty,>e that ever saw liglil • and 
IVlr, Lang I the popular Christian rnisstonary, whose name is 
inseparably cot'nected with the indigo disturbances, fell the 
necessity of moving the authorities to cnacl a law against obscene 
writings, owing to these pen'crse and scurrilous publications. 

Yet. in spite of such writings Iswai Chandra often disclosed 
in his poems a highly religious turn of mind . He was not great 
enough to introduce innovation in taste and free himself from 
the vices of the age. In the collection of his poems by Babu 
Manindra Chandra Gupta, we find no less than 70 pieces devoted 
to religious subjects, and all of them bear evidences of their 
writer's spirituality and faith. 

We give below some specimens of his ^vrittng i*— 

Specimen* of in* (<>1 From the poem " Festivity in the month 

wriiing,. pauBa.” 

* "The young wife has scarcely time to hraJd her dishevelled 
hair. If per chance she spoils acuity, the moiher-in-law and 
sistei-m^law are furious, with her. They say, 'What hast thou 
done? It takes one’s Iscath away to see the eatlenl of your folly. 
Tk« »oui»k wife Your motlier could not teach you anything 
better than this? If we went without food for 
years, still we would not touch this curry,' The beautiful face 


• "'♦ttAeti •iiiE aw uit*11^*1 1 

^ csrni AT* ®T« sif^ iifA A ip( I 

-tnc* «tl 4 TP, =¥Ti ( 

iw •niAtfl Hxnwr I 
nft AHA ffif m *T*! jft* ' 

Alwtp AAV eA a* c?tcv 11 
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of ihc young wife, sweet and lovely as a fullblown lotus, is 
drowned in tears j . Ker scttows she can not express, and she 
bears those rebukes though her heart ts bursting with grief.** 

This ta a true plciuie of young wife i pecuUatly placed as 
she is in Hindu society, she must suffer all the tils of life patiently 
without a word, til] she grows to be herself the mother of cKtJditj), 
and has a chance to maltreat some other young wife placed in her 
charge, by way of retaliation, 

(b} On the Widow Morruigi Act, which had been passed, 
it will be remembered, in (he teeth of the opposition of the 
orthodox community ; 

[It should be borne in mmd that Hindu widows are not 
allowed to wear shell-brace lets nor allowed lo take hah or meal 
of any kiiid.J 

**’All are saying, let not the refoiniers, determined as they 
®®ve Ihc young widows, take up the case 
of elderly tnairons—our wrinkled^iaced grey- 
haired grandams. Who Slj bold as to dare approach them with 
an offer ol shell-bracelets and fish?’* 

(cj The first kiss of love: 

t * A fount of the utmost happineES, that a lover’s heart 
TlwSrttSiM. can wish for, is in tlic first kiss of love. 

» 

I 

CVW XS? ^ I 

U)t m\ ^Tcw I 

sifl qp m\u \ 

^{?«i ef %«T I 

?TrT*Ht *11 I 

^ •?!« fa j rtCA IW 11 i' 

• niTiln | 

|1^1 iVi \fi5 «tfe ’S'ti I 

*T?ti nRiv ^1*1,5*1 -RNt *ttsi I 

CT «tci •tiTci r*ti 7' 

t mi, «*ti I 

^•TTl 1*1 I 
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*' Wc hear of the nectar in India's heavot for which the 
very angels are suppliants, a drop of which hl!a their miods with 
celesltai joy» 

“for which tha demon Rahu periodically swallow* the 
moon. 

“ But the nectar—sweet nectar, 1 do not covet in preference 
lo this firai kiss of love/‘ 

t“ Or look at wine, the favourite drink of the Asuras, even a 
touch of whose cup fills the mind with pleasure, 

“ drunk with this, the Yadavas fought and died, 

“wine that kept Babrama in a never ruffled cheerful mood 
—now become a familiar article witlt the civilised world; 

“even that drink—-wine, sweet wine.—1 covet not in pre¬ 
ference to this firsl kiss of love," 

Diamonds are found in the mines of Golkunda,— 

“On the tops of the mount Sumeru are mines of gold and 
silver,— 


CSlTCTlfV? »fV I 

ci!n)f*Tl ST j 
«fPl ?T5 ’if'frfll 
CT vri ^rfR tdv 1 

vfr ettcffl ism ^ r 

t ^ Rn f 

ifti *tn I 

RTl inf^l tS*l r 

Jjfl I 

VTB Rttv nv TmtA n 
JlRR y?n Rifi ETl VR I 
Tf? •ttt «4C«R I 

t Rnf^» itfw'Rfcf i^aTti t 
tvs CRRT II 

J!TR1 IB »C«r t 

f|Cf^ RRIWI RtRB fttRW f 
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“ tn (he aea near Ceylon (lie peajla called Gajamukta are 
found in abundance,— 

if Kuvera the God of wealth were to come with all these 
and offer them to me. 

" f would cast them all away for this my love's first kiss,*' 

But Is war Chandra will aUvays he admired for ihe pama he 
look to collect biographical accounla of some of our early poets, 
aa Bharat Chandra, Rama Prasad and some of the old 
„ I L t haoitoallas , He travelled in various places of 

Mqdrlits* 1 I T - 1 J 

Bcngcil *o unrarth valuable maleriaUi and, regu^ 
lariy publiabcci m Samu^/d Pr^tbhaiiQr^ thfs accounts which he 
gleaned by his patient research. Much of the mforniation tha 
has come down to us about (he lives of our gteal literary worthies 
U based upon these accounts. 

Iswar Chandra composed tnmy songs for (he (Cavi parties. 
^ , in them we find (he same ready wit and the 

Kavi tcmifi . . ^ + . 1. ji j 

sound realistic pictures of domesuc life in 
Bengali given with that lemaikable fidelity which characterises 
Ills other writings. 

His poems are growing obsolete and the great popularity which 
* , , . they once enjoyed is now a thing of the past. 

Gnwtnir out at dita i i i i t. 

The humour of our elders has lost much oi Itie 
old Ravour owing to the more fastidious taste that prevails now. 
Some of the witty sayings, once admired, appear to us pumle and 
it is to be feared, that 50 years hence, Uwar Chandra's poems 
will only be read by a few students of BengaJi, who would desire 
to trace the history of its progress. 

tswar Chandra's style bears evident traces of Bharat 
Chandra's inlluence ; and the inRuence of his own Is stamped on 
the works of Hem Chandra who succeeded to his high place in 

»'?tn ^ ptl I 
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Hit LaftiLdnet 

Hem 


Bengali poetry, a quarter of century afler. 
Most of tbe Qociai satires of Hen> Cliandia have 
a ring o( Iswm Chancire's ceiehrated verses on 
■ our old Siva* aa Mr. MarsKman was humorously called by him. 

Iswar chandra's prose is far from being happy. It ia highly 
pedantic, and has even an element of grotesqueness in it. 

The Folii-lUerottire 0} Bengal 

Bengal possesses a rich folk^hlerature, very little of which 
has yet been put into writing. The grand-mothera may be heard 
to tell these stories to their grand-ehlldrcn every evening in remote 
villages,—stories which have come down fronj a very early age. 
The Rev, I ,a| Behari Dey published some of these stories in 
English, but those gleaned by him from the resources available 
in towns represent only a very small fraction of such literature■ 
and the most beautiful of these were not acce^ihle to him, aa, 
being a Christian, he could not have full com¬ 
mand of the refiouTces of the Hindu home. 
Lately Rabu Dakshina Ranjan Mitra Majum- 
dar has published two volumes of folk-tales in Bengab. He lias 
attempted to reproduce them in the very language of the rustic 
women from whom he collected themi In some cases he 
recorded the stories by a phonograph at the time they were 
delivered; so that their language remains remarkably faithful 
to the narration of the villagers The language 
owes not the least colouring or refinement to 
modem literary Bengali, The dialect spoken in 
the country hve hundred years ago, of which specimens are to be 
found in the written iUetature of llie period, remains unchanged 
in the colloquial language of our backward villages, not sub|ecied 
to the influences of the outside world; and Dakshina Babu’s collec¬ 
tion has not only preserved the spirit of the old folk-lore unpolished 
by the touch of the compiler, but has retained even those old and 
quaint forms with all their mannerisms, which best indicate the 
genius of our longue. 
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ThcJc are altogelher Il6 iilDries in twro volumes. Some of 
them are meant simply to amuse the children, which is 
the primary object of all Dursery tales. Tlierc are others, like 
the Stories of Matanchamala and t Canrhnn a m , which liiough 
sudicientty wild and romantic lo amuse the young, have also 
deeper meanings to interest more thoughtful readers. The 
characters of the heroines of these stories possess a living 
interest. The ideals of chastity and devotion to the husband, 
which they hold up, open vislas as it were, into the domestic life 
of the Hindu women of past days, and enable us to see the 
workings of their soiils“ihe purity of their hearts and the 
wonderful spirit of sacrifice which actuated 
them Id their every-day conduct. The pathos 
created by Malanchamala's sufferings, her sacrificesj and devotion 
to her husband are matters difficult to be conveyed to those whose 
idea of wifehood La different from that which governs Hindu 
womert. Tlte Hindu wife in thoise days bore all kinds of ills from 
her husband with untiring patience; she lived with her co-wife, to 
whom often the husband was devoted and bore her neglect arid 
his contempl in a surprising spirit of resignation ; and in spite of all 
maltreatment cherished only the best feelmgs fm her husband. 
All this was Bomelimes done with a grace,—a aajntlineaa and 
devotion which place her sorrows above our pity. They may he 
looked upon almost in the Sight of martyrdom. The aupcrnaiural 
element prevails in the story of Malanchamnls, with alt imaginable 
excesses of wild fancy, and this consUtuiea its interest for the 
young; but as we proceed, the griefs of tlic heroine becomes the 
all-absorbing subject of the readers. Her woes claim a tear at 
every page. She like BeKula restores her husband lo life; she 
saves him from the flames of the funeral pyre; foltowa him like 
a shadow ; and, all unseen by him, ministers to 
his every comforts. She was married lo him 
when he was a mere child. The child grows up, hut MalancKa- 
maln does not show herself to him tiU he become* a handsome 
youngman and has married a princess. Many years of fasts, and 
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vigils, heart-rending anguish, and cruel ticaLment from her rayal 
father-tn-W, who does not allow her to live in his palace because 
she is of an mfetior caste, are rewarded with this, (hat her hus¬ 
band marries the princess and lives Ln ihe palace of his new bride s 
father. And this husband had been ihe apple of her eye; in the 
funeral ground, in the deep shades of the wilderness she had 
saved him from death, undergoing unheard of Wdahips, and 
bringing to him all the minlsicring care of a gumdinn angel f Tlie 
young wife looks through a window in the moonlight and sees ha 
husband and his new bride happy logelHer* Maianchamala- 
charte, devoted and faithful lo her husband, as fidelity itself, 
epeps through the lattices of the ivindow. and goes her husband 
in the arms of the princess; it was like Enoch Arden peeping into 
the room of Philip and discovering Anne as his wife; but our 
Malancbamala is no earthly woman t she is heavenly in every 
sense of the word. She suigs ;— 

"Live in happiness. O Prince, live in happiness. O 
Princess. 

"if I am a chaste woman, my words will not be m vain. 

"Let your ancestors in heaven. O Prince, watch the candles 
that light up this ciiamber and preserve you from all ill. 

"May the children, that are bom to your new wife, walk 
beneath royal umbrellas for fourteen generations to come 1 

"O forests. O trees. O land, O waters, keep guard 1 Let me 
know when (hey awake, that 1 may steal away unseen by either. 

"Let the towers of the palace, where my husband reigris 
endure for ever. 

"Let the sun and the moon be as guards of his city. 

“May my royal father-in-law's palace and the throne of my 

husband be victorioua for ever. 

"And may the shell-bracelets of the Princess and her ver- 
milion mark, the signs of her wifehood,—endure for eves, 

"Grant me this boon, O God. I brought up my husband 
with great pam, and now what can 1 covet more than to see him 
happy with a princess? 
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‘‘Though i die and am reduced to diisl, t ahall ever rejoice at 
lh'8 eight of the happiDes!! of my husband.. 

If I die now and am transformed into a bird or a low^ 
animal, or whatever elaa may befall me. J care not, as 1 have seen 
my beloved happy.*' 

This song is couched In ihe idiotns of at least Eve centuries 
bach.* The story has been worked into such lifedike details, 
that the woman IVlalattchamala does not here pose as a great 
hcfome. She does not seem to attempt at teaching any inacces¬ 
sible height. Her woes give rise to great palhos, but with all these 
she continues to nitraci us, as an unassuming lovely village-girl 
that she is. 


Our Beng>tlt folklore shows how peculiarly situated a Hindu 
wife might be in the midst of environment and influences favour¬ 
able to ih 2 developm-nt of a spirit of sacrifice, devotion and 
hdelity. Her growth was often as natural as that of a flower, and 
is quite faithfully portrayed in the old literature of the country, 
and even in this uniisuming folklore, where nothing has been put 
forward for the sake of display. The story of Kanchantnala also 

lC«cK-n.™U 

Her hu3Mnd negiecta her, hui she persists in 
her devotion. For selfish reasons her husband comes reluctantly 
at a certain crisis to obtain her permission For undertaking a sea- 
voynge, promising her. as a reward, a necklace of pearls, a fine 
pah of shell-bracelets and vermilion to adorn her forehead. But 
she answers. ‘'You are my necklace of pearls; you are my shell- 
hiacelclfl and vermilion mark; 1 do not want any other. Only 
take me wlih you my husband. I shall be at your bidding and be 
happy.*’ These stories are interspersed with songs in language 
which is generally very antiquated. Many facts about old Hindu 
society and about the sea-voyages undertaken by the merchants of 
Bengal are to be found in these stones; and there are other de¬ 
ments which indicate Buddhistic influences, such as inalancca of 
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the wonderful powers □( Sttttlhaa, nnd desarlptiotis of Tanfri^ 
rites. There are some stones on which IVIuham- 
lun intIucDu* madan influence has evidently lell its impress, 

as for instance in the story of MadKumala, the 
introdiictioni of fairies is certainly no creation of the Hindu fancy. 

The son^s in which those stories ai»und are sung to the 
favourite village inelre known as Rhtilial Surety Tills rhythm and 
cadence Is peculiarly distiticttve of Bengal; it has nothing to do 
with the refined melodies of Sanskrit or Persian musk- There 
are sis Ragus and thirty six Raginfs—42 chief scales or musical 
modes of the Hindus: but the Bhaiiai Sura Is not metuded in the 
range of this higher musical system. Bhafiaf is the cadence of 
the rustics, and its plaintive and appealing notes, so unassuming 
and simple, go straight to the heart and create their own paihog, 
without possessing any of those niceties of sound which cKaxac- 
tertse the Raga$ and die Rogfnis. The power of the Bhatiai to 
strike the lender cor da of the human soul, was found out by the 
Vaisnavas who refined and eruicKed it with modulalions, and made 
from it that soul-captivating air—the Wonofior Soi. The wrilers of 
religious songs adopted It with peculiar modifications to form the 
Bauf Sura which produces emolioris peculiar lo an BSctlic mood. 

Tire following note is added to this chapter as much new 
maleila) has recently come to light. 

Htaiorfeal legends anti Fo/lt*/qre 

The folk-litetaiurc of Bengal has a historical background 
which 1 am going to outline here. The Eastern Mymensingh 
and some other districts of East Bengal were at one time mclu- 
ded in the empire of the Gupta kings. Bui during the reign of 
the Pain kings the Rajas of Pragjyotispui (Assam) practically 
asserted their independence, acknowledging nominally the sovci- 
eignty of the Palas. But bllcily when the Senas ruled Bengal and 
the power of Pragjyotispvu decayed, the whole of ihis hilly country, 
run ova by the Kangsha, Dhenu. and Bhaixab, and guarded by 
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the ft[opmg Himalayan Vaileys became divided inlo aeveza) amail 
states ruled by the Hajangs, the ChaktRa&» the EajbaAgsKis, and 
other tribes^ generally known aa Kitata. The Sena kings tried to 
enter these recess^ of the mountoinoiu districts and establish ibeir 
power there, to the winter the royal forces defeated the armies of 
the chiefs and were busy making arrangements lo include this 
country within their jurisdiction, but when the rains came the 
imperial forces, unacquainted with the mountainous path 
an l subjected to Rood and other freaks of nature, could not 
cope with these hilly people, who like squirrels scaled the 
heights of the mountainous region and moved about in the 
depths of the rivers and swamps with ease. The army of the 
Sena rajas were reduced in. such weather to a deplorable condition 
for want of food, and cut off from their camps, they were 
dispersed. Thus the chiefs became once more the lords of the 
region The object of the Sena kings in making these inroads was 
not merely to extend their kingdom, Ballala Sena had inaugurated 
large social movements which displeased many InRueniuil fnen of 
his court, A considerable number fled to these Caro countries 
which afforded shelter to the fugitives. Ballala Sena tried to 
destroy these hiding places of the noblemen of his court, but 
owing to natural,barriers, especially during the rams, his repeated 
attacks failed to make any permanent impression there. For 
details of these events 1 refer the reader to the lustorical treatises 
on Mymensingh by late Babu Kedarnalh Maatumdar, 

It should be stated here that the Sena kings were great patrons 
and exponents ot Brahmanical Renascence, In those countries, 
where tliey ruled, the Kanojra Brahmins liad absolute sway. 
Social order was completely clrangcd there, and the Brahmins were 
regarded as gods claiming the homage of all other castes. Caste* 
distinction was introduced with severe stringency and some of the 
lower castes were treated with the utmost contempt. The people 
of these hilly countries had a Hindu culture of a different type 
which went back to the time of the Guptas, The convtnliona of the 
Gupta age continued to have a bold upon itiese people who were 
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of a ntixct) race having in thair cultute the primitive clemeota 
of hillmen, of iKe Tibeto-Burmans and of the people of tJhc 
Boil who had accepted the Aryan civilization. They profesaed 
the modihed Saiva telision. mixed with i.he Sakta cull of the 
Tantcics, and were governed by the tastes and characteristics of 
the Gupta age. They did not believe in the In|unctions of the 
Kanojia Brahmins, condemning the vernacular language, 
and in their claims to absolute aop^ioriiy which were accepted 
with a ready ohedieoce by the redislribuled caste of the 
Renascence period. In Bengal sea^voyage was not prohibited 
till the 16th century and infant marriage wa« unknown. 
The women had often a voice in their marriages. So that on 
many points their mode of life was different from that of the 
changed social order of Bengal. "QialEravtitty' and “Acharyya 
were the general denominations of the high-class Brahmuis, 
‘fianerjees'* ’Chalterjees', ‘Mukherieeit’ amongst tlte Brahmins, 
and 'Chases', 'Boses', 'Cuhas', ‘Mitras' amongst the Kayasthas 
had not yet monopolised the highest places in society. The 
Oattas were regarded as amongst the Kayaslbas. 

The chiefs, as 1 have already said, had not submitted to the 
Sena kings. They preserved their independence and culture 
till the Muhammadans came and assumed ibc reins of gevem- 
ment m their hands. Jaogalbari was seized and taken from 
the hands of Ram Hazra and Laksman Hozra, two Gato Chiefs 
—by Ulta Khan in the year 1575, Susang Durgapur was 
occupied by an upcountry man named Someswar Singh, and the 
Garo rule thus disappeared. Tlie chiefs of Susang Durgapur 
upheld their independence till the time of Jahangir. Majlis 
Kutub, a general of Fktoz Tughluk, occupied the kingdom of 
Sherpur and nd)accni locality, driving away Dilip Singh—a Cato 
Chief. Thus outside the conUFol of (he Brahmins who rcorga* 
qised the Hindu society of Bengal proper, this vast country 
bordering the Assam hills and the banks of the Brahmaputra, the 
culture of the Hindu people showed a different type from that 
of the Brahmanic Renascence, We shall presently indicate the 
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characteristics of the excellent baltods and; songs recovered 
generally from Myrnensingh and Chittagong i hut before wo 
proceed to do so we should refer our readers to the current 
legends about some of these ballads. 

We find in the Ragbuvansa by Kalidasa that Raja Raghu 
of the Solar dynasty was greeted with songs in his capital 
and in the rural countries of his kingdom. In historical times 
king Dharma Pala (8th century) was entertained with popular 
songs in his honour—a fact mentioned in the Khalimpur insciip- 
tion. It is said there that the merchants and the rural people 
used to sing them al their leisure hours and even the sKepheids 
committed them to memory and sang them in chorus in their 
pastoral fields; the women of the royal palace sang them and 
taught the birds to repeat them* filling the air with their warbling 
tones. In the Bangarh inscriptionis of EVIahi' Pala flOlh century) 
mention Is made of popular songs in praise of king Rajya Pala. 
We find In the hook Sekh Suhhoday ascribed to Halayudha 
the Court-Pandit of Lakstnana Sen, that ballads were composed 
by people in iionour of the saintly king Rama Pala (i Uh century). 
The ” ChaJtanya Bhagavala. ' a standard biography of the Vais- 
navas of the I hlh century, says that people of this country before 
the advent of Chaitanya used enthusiastically to sing the songs 
of some of the Pala kings such as Yogi Pala, Mahi Pala and Bhogi 
Pala {Anttfa Khanda). Scraps of Mahl pa la-songs have been re- 
covefcd and published in my “Eastern Bengal Ballads" and it is 
definitely known that in Northern Bengal, ballads on Mahi Pala 
of consideiable dimensions are still sung. But no systemBtic 
efforts have yet been made to recover them. We have already 
referred in this book to the songs of Gopichandra at some length. 
In the fronlia states of North Bengal evidences of ballads of 
this nature still exist among the populace in many places. 
Dhartya Manikya, the greatest king of Tippeia in the historical 
times, was honoured by his people with eulogisitc songs attend* 
ded with dance. Musicians were brought from TriKut <Dar* 
bhanga)in the 16th Cemury to teach the people ol Tippo-a to 
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ain;i ihe aongs, coupled wllh dance, with accuracy and effect. 
Raja Dhanya Manikya's queen. Kamala Devi, was also (he 
aubject of many songs of which we find menlioti in (he standard 
historical work, the '* Rajanuila. 

During the re^o. of the Sena kings, the sincere and ardent 
expressions of loyalty ceased to stir the people of iheir kingdom, 
as the Bengali language went out of favour in their courts. 
There are many evidences to suggest that the admirers of the 
kings vypcrc limited to high and aristroctatic circles, created 
by . them. It is also likely that the rigorous treatment of the 
lower classes in the reiiaiiibution of castes estranged their 
feelings and drove large masses of people in Eastern 
Bengal to embrace Islam. But when the whole countiy was 
conquered by Muslim arms, the custom of ballad singing which 
is as old as the Indo-Aiyan civilisation, was renewed and we find 
many ballads and poetical Tcfercnces in honour of IbUb Khan, 
Feroz Khaiti Alai, Outal, Paragal Khan, Chati Khan and other 
Muslim chiefs. 

The blank wc find in the ballad literature marking the period 
of the Senas, notwithstanding their martial acKievemenIs, is 
significant. The country passed into the liands of an alien people 
and there were undoubtedly many tragic episodes in connection 
with this revolution, worthy of being commemorated in lialbd 
poetry. But curiously, ibe/e U ao entire dcaiih of popular 
expression of love and sympathy for ihe Hindu kings. A few 
Sanskrit books, writtet* by Brabmin scholars, occasionally bear 
evidences of refractory spirit on the part of the people. 1*he 
"Ballala Charita,” whether it has any high historical value or not. 
dcsoibea the quaitel of Ballala with the powerful Subama 
Baniks of Bengal. 

The legends, contained in the populoi songs, are not of much 
value as historical records. There is no doubt that they give sonic 
material for forming an idea of our social evolution. But the grain 
is lobe thrashed out of tlie chaff, and a comparative study of tlie 
evidences of inscriptions and trustworthy records with the help of 
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these ballads might possibly solve some oJ llic ialiicale histoticsl 
piohlems of Bengal. 

The poeiical merits of these hisloricd legends are not 
generally of b high order. The more anctent of these. like the 
'‘Nibclungen*", or Robiohood tales are suggestive of some facts of 
true nail alive, but they should not be accepted as conclusive 
until substantiated by other evidences. The legendary portions, no 
doubt, were meant to please populetr imagination. They are 
suggestive of sincere conviction, and a deep sense of wrong, and 
an appreciation of just and kind tieatmenl, and geneXBUy speaking 
though their description of the minuti* of ev^ts is not correct, 
the estimate they give of the character of the ruler and of those of 
popular heross are, generally speaking, sound and correct. 

The rich and really beauiiful ballads, which liave nltracted 
the attention of western scholars, are a discovery of quite recent 
times and they first came to light in 1913 after the publication 
of my History of Bengali Language and Literature In 1911, 
so that no notices of them could be taken in the first edition of 
this book. 

In (913-14 my attention ^vas drawn lo some passages quoted 
from an old ballad in the ioumal *Saumbh’ published from 
Mymensingh, This ballad was called Kenoram after its hero. 

The few passages, quoted in (he article written by Bobu 
Chandrakumnr Oe, were to me full of a message from a new 
world and seemed to contain features of a completely different 
model from what we possessed in the classical Bengali poems. 

1 wrote to the editor of the 'Snurabh’, enquiring about Babu 
CHandrakumai De, who, I came lo learn was, a very poor man, 
and though possessing some poetic talents, knew btirely to read 
and write Bengali without any pretension to scholarship. At the 
time of my enquiry he was suffering from a disorder of bratn and 
was incapable of dning any serious work. In spile of his a^d'nt 
love for these ballads be was full of hesitancy to collect them, as 
they were composed in halting rhymes, and, were full nf provin* 
cialisms, which Cliandiakumar feared, would not appeal to 
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the liteiBty taste? of the educated people. He was wUUag to try 
to recover the classical poems of Manasa Devj and Kriana Manual 
which were plentiful in the district of Myrnensin^h. But 1 insisted 
on his collecting the rural ballads and helped him in getting n fob 
as a ballad collector in ibe Calcutta University. I was surprised 
by the beauty and charm oF the ballads that he collected with 
great labour in spite of his bad health. Other wockeis came mj 
such as Ashutosh Chaudhuri, Behaiilal Chakravarty and a few 
others whom I trained to do this work and whom the late Sir 
Asuioah Mookerjee employed as Ballad •collectors to co-operale with 
Cliandrakumat. With the pecuniary help graciously lent by Lord 
Lytton, the then Governor of Elengal, aided by the enthusiastic 
support of Sir Asutosh, the University of Calcutta brought out only 
eight volumes of these ballads, edited and compiled by me with 
the Kelp of my colleagues. The first four contained ihe original 
t-^sts and the rzst their English translaLiuns. 1 added footnotes 
and elaborate prefaces to these volumes. They arc embodied in 
more than 3>,00 pages of royal octavo size, and an appmialive 
foreward to the hrsl volume was written by Lord Ronaldshay fnow 
Marquess of Zetland), then Governor of Bengal. The subjects of 
the b allnd s are enumerated below t 

K Mahua. 2. Malua, 3. Cliandravati, 4. Kamala, 5. Dewan 
Bhabna, 6. Kenaram, 7. Rupavati, 6. Kanka and Lila, 
Kajalrekha, 10. Oewan Madina, 11. The Washer maiden, 12. 
Tlic Herdsman Lover, 13, KaochaninaJa, 14. Sant), 15, Rani 
Kamala. 16. Bhelua, 17, The Adventurous career of a young 
dacoit. Id. TheSanthal Insurrection, 19, Nizam Docoit, 20. laha 
Khan Masnad Alt. 21. Surat Jamal and Adhua, 22. Feroz 
Khan Dewan, 23. Manjunna, 24, The Coffin-stealer, 25. 
Bhelua (different from 16 above), 26. Hati Kiieda or capture 
of elephants. 27. Ayana Bibi, 26. Kamol the Merchant, 
29. Shyam Ray, 30, Chaudliuri's Larsi, 31. Gopini Khtan, 32. 
The Lay of the Twelve Shrines, 33, Manipur Fight, 34. Raja 
Ragbu, 33. Nurantieha and the Grave, 36. Sila Devi, 37. 
Mukut Roy, 38, Nasai Malum. 39. Bharai Raja, 40, Bagula 
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ihe Merchatil's cbughtef» 41. The Blind Lover^ 42. Ralan 
Thakur. 43. Sannamaia, 44. Raja Biniaraynn, 45. Chandravati'a 
Ramayana. 46. Raja Mahipal, 47. Tilak Basanta. 48. Pti Batasl. 

The reception, lltese publications of Calcutta University got 
from scholars, was unique, f got contmual encouragement and 
appreciative help from the noble Marquess. My first critic Dr. 
Ktamriach, the gifted Professor of our University, said that in the 
whole range of Indian iiteraturc she did not come across a story 
like ‘Mahua/* 

William R ^henstein said that in these ballads the heroines 
looked like the female figures of Aj'anta, Begh, and Amaravati, 
restored to life ivith all the occasions of oriental colouring and grace. 
Dr. Sylvaln Levi said that living as he did in a cold country of the 
west he enjoyed in the descriptions of the ballad the genial waimih 
and poetic atmosphere of tropical climate of Bengal. Distinguished 
scholars like Remain Rolland and Sir Ge^rrge Grierson poured forth 
eulogies which surpassed our highest expectations. The **Times 
Uieiaiy Supplement*' wrote a long editorial on these ballads on 
the 7tli August. 1924 

Though ihe legendary tales of the Rajas are not generally 
characterised by any high poetical merit, it will be wrong to 
say itial these arc dull and uninteresting. Some of them have 
fine passages of intrinsic merit and have exquisite poetical 
features. The ballads of Raja Raghu and Kama la contained res¬ 
pectively in tlie 4th and 1st volumes of the Ballads are redeemed 
by high lyrical poetry. These songs have clot lied a real story of 
martyrdom in the garments of rich imagination in which love 
has plsyed an important part. The description of the dawn 
and moonlit night, given here by the village poet, possesses ihe 
grandeur of primitive Vedic inspiration and the pathos of the 
scene of the wild search of the king for his queen and his 
airugglc to win her back froim the region of ihe dead is soul- 
stirring and intense. 

Tlie stories of *Mahira,' 'fihyam Ray,* 'AndhaBandhu,* 
etc., show the chaiactabtica and literary niannexisms of the age of 
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Qiandi Das and may have been largely derived from sources 
attributable to the [4tK century- An analysis of tbetr poetic 
tnents and references to the contemporary customs and practices 
will be found in the prefaces to these ballads. 'Mahua^ 
is a strange creation of Indian poetry, llie best women of 
Hindu literature of the classical age are generally conceived after 
the model of Sits and Savitiit but iVlabua comprises in her 
character the ferocity of a tigress, the rapid activities and 
resourceful ness of a gypsy at play, the indomitable courage of a 
hero of hundred hghts, and the quiet virtues of domestic life and 
control over her passions,—these characterise a highbred Btahmin 
girl that she was,—her life showing the couflicting elements 
of a very complex characler. The Impelling force of alt her 
action is love, but her character is unique in Hindu literature. 
Completely free from conventions and orthodoxy, she is one 
of the best and loveliest characters ever conceived by a poet. In 
die ballad of * Malua * we find an unsurpassed instance of 
suffering womanhood and sacriHce for the sake of love. The 
tragic end of hex life In the waters of a river reminds us of 
the scene of immersion of the clay'image of Duiga, the Hindu 
goddess—die rays of the setting sun glittering over her and 
Investing her gradually'Sinking figure with a halo of celestial 
light. Though her character is romantic and full of ideal 
quatilies, the course ol her life flows naturally enough and 
prominendy shows the best elements of a Hindu woman. 
Each of the heroines of iliese ballads is representative of some 
characteristic virtue of Bengali women, full of realistic interest 
and yel so fiiie. They are not c^ after one model, 
* Kqial Rekha ‘ illustrates Christ's precept " Resist not evil ’*— 
an</ a capacity to suffer the untold ills of life with Gandhi^like 
Forbearance, In the ballad of ‘ liamala ’ the glorious speech 
of Kamala at the Raja's Darbar will remind the reader 
of the matchless acumen of a Portia's argumentations in the 
law-court. With the dignity and self'control, naluial to a woman 
of high status in socsetyi she forbears to refer directly to the 
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wicked« erotic and vulgar attempts of the Karkoon but proves her 
case eloquently with docunientary evidettee and that of the 
witnesses summoned to the Darbar, the pathos created by a 
nairatloQ of her early life In which the variegated landscape 
scenery of our country In different seasons, and the religious 
festivities and affectionate environment of Hindu household are 
displayed as it were on a bold canvas, accentuate our syrapatby 
for her and lend to the poem a thniling interest and charm. The 
ballad of * Andlta Bandhu ' in which a blind man is the toveii 
is a never«ceasmg fountain of lyrical wealth — ^howmg the 
irresistible power of flute in this pastoral of the Gangetic valley— 
latterly developed and spiritualised in Vaisnav mystic songs. 
This hallad b hardly surpassed in our literature for its romantic 
interest and self-dedication without any flowery cr teamed es- 
presaions. Andha Bandhu typifies the canon of Chandi Das 
defining real love “ ^ ^ ' 

f*rf^ i" (Hear me 

O brethren, love is silent and does not espress itself in words; 
real love will be found where one gives up one's life without a 
word). ‘Chandravati’ is another great character in these ballads. 
The spiritual struggle in her life owing to the treachery of 
Jnychandra and her vehement and deep love for httn gives to her 
ihe austere grandeur of a marble*statue bearing the worst of ills 
She does not speak a word to express the intense anguish 
of her sout- 

There are a few stories of csceptlonal merit which remind us 
of the history of Bengal in the 8th century and among these some 
episodes are of outstanding literary merit. They preserve llie 
memory of an age when the Bengalees were noted for their ‘high 
enterprise over seas and Icr their great chivalrous spirit. The story 
of 'Malanclia Mala,' brought to light by Mr. Daksbinaianjan Miira 
Mazumdar, stands at the top of this popular literature and has 
been described by a European scholar — a veteran as one 

of the best stories which the folk-lore of the world can derm. 
For a detailed account ol the story, the reader is referred to my 
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work ’*Folk Lilerature of BengAl" and to iia foreword written by 
Mr. W. R. Couzlay. In iKi* story there is an aasimllaiion of ihe 
culture of the Hir^dua and the Buddhists which fillered down to 
the populace from a remote age and is preacnled in a fascinating 
language enjoyable to the old and the young alike. The romantic 
and uhra-human episodes of the tale are meant to engage the 
listener a ami hll the gaps of the narrative creating a background 
in the manner of the epics. Malanchamala is not alone in this 
field of romantic stories. Tlieie are 'Shankhamata/ ‘iCanchan- 
mala'i 'MadhumaJa" and a few' other stories which will be 
found in the “Thakurdad&r Jhuli" of Mr, DaksJiJnaranjan Mitra 
Ma 2 UTnd{ir. In the back-woods of Bengal, in the very Interior of 
her villages where trades and connections with alien people did not 
generally occur to make Bengali a Kigl»bred language and where 
people spoke almost the san^e language from generation to 
generation, and Maul avis and Pandits did not introduce high" 
flown classical words in our mother tongue, the spoken language 
has remained almost she same for five or si* centuries. 
Dakshioa Babu in the fust edition of ihc ‘^Thakurdadar Jhuli*' 
reproduced the language as he heard it ftom the lips of old 
women. But some of the veteran writers of West Bengal and 
prominently amongst them the Late Babu Akshaychandra Sarkar 
objected to \ht language of the stories as unintelligible and 
crude. Hence Mr. Maiumdar was obliged to revise the book 
in the subsequent editions to make iKe language smooth and 
refined. The force of the original stOTiea has been partially 
weakened. 

The stories, he has collected* are very old and might have 
been originally composed in the Pain age. Some of the stories we 
find reproduced with changes of names of persons and places in 
Green’s Fairy tales. They have thus found a circulation all over 
the world, but the 'Malanchamala' type did not obtain such 
publicity as these stories are peculiarly Bengali and contain those 
subtle aesthetic appeals and emotional characteristics to which 
people outside our province may not react favoursbly. 

S3-I234B 
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The peculiai chain* of thb ballad litemture lies in the tael 
that the characters ore generally impelled by ardent passions not 
resiricted by Brahminic rules. They do not show any sign of 
conventional literary forms and are simple, sincere and deep, 
having an appeal for the whole humankind. We find girb 
running out of the control of their parents, and alao marriages by 
mutual consent. The hdocs take pride in a sea-faring life and 
merchants declaring that it b on board the ship that they usually 
performed their marriage ceiemomes. Men voluntarily court 
the dangers of ihe deep and show the elements of brave 
and heroic manhood in all critical moments of life. They are 
a type dblincl from the characters of the Renascence literature 
of Bengal. Women recall the characiets of the Gupta age and 
their Iree confessions of love seem like the echoes of the dbtant 
epic period. These women of the ballads are wonderful 
creatures. They prove tlial Indian ^otis. who courted death on 
the funeral pyres of iheir husbands, were not, generally speaking, 
impelled to do so by superstitious feats ca- by force, as generally 
believed by some missionaries. There b no example of 5off 
burnt in the cremation ground in these ballads, but many women 
here are like living Satis, showing the courage, and martyrdom 
of those who burnt themselves alive of then own accord, and of 
the impelling love, making them angcl-like in their great sacrifices. 
The image of a woman of tliis type must have been present it* the 
mind of Haughlon, the lexicographer, who, wlrile exiotling in 
his Glossary (pp. vii*. is) the various qualities of high order 
which distinguish the Hindus, spoke of '* the matchless constancy 
and fearless death of the Indian w'idows who voluntarily mount 
the funeral pyre of their husbands,*' 

The figures of these women are lovely as those of the statues 
of Atnaravati and Khajuraha temples. There Is the fragrance of 
the heavenly Parijat flower in them. When they love, norestiaiiit, 
no Sastrascan stop their course, bike the Blmgiratht of our legends 
they carry away all obstructions like that of an Aciraoat —Indra s 
elephant—fay their undaunted force : their sacrifice at the altar of 
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love rcmiotis us o| the great renunciation of the saints and spiritual 
tnasiers of India-^-taTe in this earth ; yet there is no servile prayer 
10 Brahmins and gods> so frequently found in the later classical 
Bengali poems. They stand on tbeh own legSt relying on their 
own heroic action and are far from being the weaklings of the 
classical age in Bengali Literature. These ballads are short, 
sweet and succinct, lire wild scenery on the banks of the big 
rivers of Eastern Bengal, the great Bay in storm—the great 
landscape and the dense wiyernesses—the regions abound with 
luxuriant cocoanut and the tall pines and are infested with wild 
boars and deers. They are represented in theii true colour in an 
ever'shifting pancnainsr^on the banks of the Kangsha. hairab 
and Dhanu, forming a beautiful background. Hie big si vamps 
occasionally coming down to merge in the tower planes of the 
Gangetic valley and sometimes rising upwards to reach the hilly 
ground which chains them to the rocks of '* the abode of eternal 
snow," are a perpetual wonder. 

Tlicrc are many ballads which are still unpublished and 
many that have not yet been collected. The liistorical ballads 
of comparatively modern times, as I have already said, do not 
possess much poetical appeal, but those of them which have come 
from Chittagong sea-side, chiefly collected by Babu Asutogh 
Chaudhury, contain animated descriptions of grim warfare between 
the Portuguese pirates, Muhammadans and people of Arakan in 
the Ibtli and 17th centuries. These descriptions are so life-like 
and vivid that the reader will find himself placed as it were in the 
midst of these wild scenes. One of them, recently secured by 
Calcutta University and compiled by Babu Asutosh Chaudhury, 
is full of historical interest, giving the names of place* connected 
with the main story and iis historical environment in a forceful 
style. The way in which maritime fights were conducted, is 
described with the vividness of an eye-wilnesa. Throughout these 
turmoils of wars, risks and dangers, the golden thread of love ads 
tike a magic fence sustaining the afflicled life of lovers and 
illuminating the whole episode with its brilliant array of facts. 
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t K^ve recently got an unpubEished ballad describing tbe 
life of an unhappy lover, named Mahinud. After much vicissi¬ 
tude of fortune and peraifltent efforl, he succeeds in marrying 
bis lady-love who in the first period of her matrimonial life 
reciprocates ber husband’s love witb warmth. But fortune 
decayed and I he couple were reduced to the utmost poverty* The 
anxiety and care of Mahmud to make his wife happy Is described 
with a subtlety of colouring which distinguish the people of 
lower Bengal and the Vaisnava Paiai of the MahnjanSr He cared 
not for his own comfort nor for the safety of his own life, 
but struggled hard to keep his wife above want and the wears 
and tears of life. He was ultimately obliged to leave his 

home, though very reluctantly. The voyage for trade was solely 
meant for restoring his wife to ihe ease of Iier former condition; 
He was bitten by a snake and was given up for a time as 
dead. Hia boat sank in the blue waves of the Bay, but was 
rescued by the kiudneos of a girl. But all the while, suftering 
from starvation, illness and great dangers and risks to which he 
was exposed, his mind ivas in the paradise of his wife^s love 
and the only oblect of his miserable life was once more to have 
a sight of hct. After some years he returned home—a ruined 
man. The very sight of his home from a distance brought 
to ills mind a hundred ass Gclal ions, filling him with 

heavenly emotion. One might be reminded of ' Einoch of 
Tennyson in this painful situation ol the lover. But the two 
stories are different from one another. One Is a seculai earthly 
tale and the other a highly spiritual and romantic one- Mahmud's 
love IS evei-steady and as unalterable as a holy writ. When he 
learnt that his wife had married his cousin and was happy he 
stealthily obtained a sight of her. He found her grown more 

handsome than ever before with the light of health and happi¬ 

ness in her countenance! He i'as etnaclaled and pale, a ghost 
of his former self* He exclaimed within himself* 


Supplementary Notes 
To 

CHAPTER VI 

[ IIaucoiu PoettMa 

11 0*1 lltEjaiy i-Baj ea 

rll pnmw^lllcrfliuff- 

Wc mu8t remember that tlurme: that pcnotl %vhen the Bengali 
language was bemg moar rapidly developed and ita -literature was 
growing, the Hindus bad already lost their political supremacy. 
By far the larger section of the Hindus lived in villages, and for 
them henceforth history lay almost entirely to the story of their 
social changes. Descriptions of society and Its revolutions arc 
found in many works of ihc Vaisnavos. We have al&o, however, 
a amalt number of works on political histwy. Some of those 
written m pociry ore noticed below. We reserve our treatment 
of the historical works writlen in prose for our account of Bengali 
prose, upon which we have not yet touched. 

I jVfjscelioncous Poems 
(a) Historical poems 

1, Rafatnala, a history of the Rajas of Hill Tippera. This work 
was undertaken at the command of Maharaja Sri Dhaima 
Manikyn (1407'1439 A. 0.) by two Brahmin schdars of his 
court—‘Sulcreswar and Bansswar who^ were inhabitonts of 
Assam. Durlsbh Chandai^a hoary-headed old man, a courtier 
and the leader of the Ciiandai community at the time, had much 
information about the early history of Tipp»a; and Sukreswar 
and Baneswar Irequently consulted htm while compiling the 
Rnjamala. It also appears that there e»»ted in fragmentoty 
condition, earlier works on the same subject from which much 
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heJp was receivcti. Those lo which feterence is made in ihe 
Rajaraala are (I) RajamaEika (an earSier work on the Tippera 
Rajas)t (2) Yogtai Malika, (3) The Laksmana Malika (probably 
a hiatory of Ra}a Laksmana Sen of the Sen dynasty oi Bengal) 
and (4) Varunya Kalirnaya, The Rajamala was written in simple 
melrical verse. 

We have also seen a small treatise, evidendy very old. in 
which the history of the Tippera Rajas traced from Duryya, son 
of Yayati of ihe Lunar race, is embodied briefly in verse. 


2, Makaraatra Purana by Cangaram. This is an historlcai 

Mkhuuii* Piuuia work in Bengali verse, which gives an account 
of the Maratha raids on Bengal led hy Bhas- 
kar Pandit in [741 A.D. These raids* commonly know'n in 
our country as the Bargrr htingama, gave rise to a feeling of 
general unrest and panic, inspiring the well-kno^vn nursery song, 
sung up to the piesenl day by mothers to lull naughty children 
to sleep. This couplet which, like all nursery songs, does not 
convey any clear meaning, runs as follows ; — 


* ** The child b asleep, the whole village b relieved. 

■'The Maratha raiders have overrun the cotmliy, 

and the Bulbulb (7 urdu9 jocosuj) have eaten up the crops. 

'*How dhail we pay the rent? ' 

Cangaram wrote hb historical poem in 1750 A.D,,“seven 
years before the battle of PJassey. His account ol ihe raids 
seems to be a fateful one. The author describes how Alibardi 
Khan, the Nawab, was suddenly attacked by Bhaskar Pandit at 
Burdwan and made a captive there for a short time. This is 
borne out by a statement in Tarikhi Yusufi, though in Mitaksarin, 
TarikhI Bangnla, and in the accounts of Mr, Holwel we do not 
find thb incident mentioned. Gangarum gives a great many 
facts about the Maratha raids which will be found interesting 
to the readers of ihe hbtoiy of Bengal. 


'Oitn Tjim, ‘*(1^ '^m. m evt-f 

ifA rwf I' 
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3, Samicr Gaz/r Gan* This pi^m, which runs through 
4,000 conpfeis. describes the life and achievements of Samaer Gnii 
who was originally a robber, and who grew so powerful as to 
dethrone a king of Tippera and ptoclaim himaelf its chief for a 
lime. Samser Ga^i lived 200 years ago^ and the poem comine- 
mcraung Kta exploUs i& sung hy ihc rutiic folk of Tippera to this 
day. It is said that Samsex used to carry the vast riches* he obtained 
by lootings to the depths of the jungle in the Udayput hilts. 
He would then dismiss the carriers and with the help of a carpen¬ 
ter make deep cavities in the trunks of large Sai trees, where he 
stored his hoardsj and after caxeFully closing them up with blocks 
of timberi and effacing all marks of the work, he would cut off the 
head of the poor artisan, thus removing all chances of detection. 
In this way absolute secrecy was secured. It is said that even now 
siray wood-cullers, while applying their axe to the trunks of Sal 
trees to the deep forest^ sometimes unexpectedly hud themseEves 
in possession of treasure stored up there by the famous robber. 
The Sainjer Guzir Gan wsas composed shortly after hia death. 

4. ChiiudhtiW’j a p«m de^crihing the fight between 

the two Zamlnders, named Rajanarayan Chaudhuri and Raja- 
chandxa Chaudhini^ The fighting took place at Babupur, seven 
miles to the north of Noakhali. about 100 years ago^ when Britisb 
rule was not yet settled in that quarter. Rajanarayan w^as the 
more powerful of the contending rivals^ He is said lo have 
founded a tewn by cutting down a great jungle which bad 
belonged to Sindur Kazi. The town was called 
Rajaganja, The author of the poem was a 
Muhammadan, as appears from his prelimtriiiry verses in praise of 
Khoda. There is an interesting account in the poem, of 
Rangomala, a beautiful damsel who is said to have played on 
important part in the affairs. 


CtiBkjdJkiiii'ii Lftreih 


3. Raids bff Ktil^rs of Hill Tippera ort the Oillages of 
Riacltlir iCuki. file pierm. ThU poem was ^vrilten about a 
ccjilury ago, and ik still reproduced: bom memory by many old 
men of the Tippera dutrict. 
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6. Dora Sej^h. This is a poem by Dvija Roma Chondm. 

It gives an aocouni of the misfortunes of the 
Prince Daia. the eldest son of Shahjahan. 

7 . A poem on Pi-alep Chond who ctaimed the gadr of 
Burdwan, by Anup Chandra Datla. an itihabi' 
tant of Srikhanda< Tl»e peom was written in 


PiHisp CIihrcI. 


1&44 A*D. 

There ate numerous small pocdcaJ treatises, written about a 
century ago, describing the flood of the 
hi«c4iul Daitiodaia and its devastating efluis on the 

villages of Bitbhum: and on Babu Raikuinar 
Sen of Kittipasa who died of poison admmistered to him by 
Kisore Mahalanavis, his Dewan, and on various other subjects of 
minor importance. The poem on the flood of the Damodaia 
was written by Naphar Chandra Das in I6Z3. 


(h) Metaphysical and otho' works 


Mvy* ’TirnSr* 
CliAnfJifkH 


I, The Moya TimfVo Chartdrifca by Ramagati Sen, which I 
have already mentioned on page 574, is a work treating of the 
processes of Toga. He begins the poem in the 
form of an allegory, much on the lines of the 
well-known Sanskrit work Prohodho Chondro- 
daya Naiaka- The poem begins aa follows;— 

**'The mind goes in a fit of anger to ibe souh—thal Prince 
whose capital town la the body and whose palace is the heart; 
false vanity is hia crown: pompous nrrogance keeps his royal 


• ' catti vifa fit 5f*r Tfi i 
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company; lust and greed are hia two dear frlenda. The heavenly 
tnatdens'—peace* lorbearonce and Idndrtefla do not visit the palace, 
having been ioeulted. Tliere ignorance r^gna supreme as the 
favourite queen, pandering to all the foolish desires of the Prince, 
who is found steeped in the well of foul passions.'' 

After this the various processes of Voga are detailed in the 
poem, on the merits of which we cannot pronounce any 
judgment* 

2* Yogosara or tlie essence of Yoga. As the name implies, 
this book describes Yoga, leading to the emancipation of the soul, 
„ and attainment of the stage of beatitude, step 

to step. The author's name is not found in the 
book; he introduces himself by his title Gunaraj Khan He 
undertook the work at the command of a rich man named 
Sachipati iVlajumdar. 

3. Harffmala, a poem relating to Yoga. The author's 

«.d Bib^T ^ known. 

poenuOnYova. * 

4. /non Prodi'p by Saiyad Sultan who calls himseH a 
dificjple of the saint and Fakir named Shah Husen. Though a 
Muhammadan, the authoir acknowledges the God Siva as the 
authority in all matters relating to Yoga. 

5. Tonu Sodhona-^ poem on Yoga. The author, who 
was a Muhammadan, writes elegant Bengali and has a profound 
respect for the tenets of the Hindu Sosfra, 

6. Jnan Chauiith. This posm contains only 152 couplets. 
The author Saiyad Sultan explains the metaphysical truth 

^Stn ^*1*1 I 

5? fra I 

arit t 

sra "vft snfT am etft i 

nfw^T tNint '^fktn i 

VTt* »i»i ATnts I 

Rtli *IW if«tH rcA? f 

tftA »’ 
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embodied in ihe symbol of Siva and* Sakil and d<fS4:iib« the 
ptoceases of Voga. Tliia book was written in 1780 A.D. 

Tiiexe Qie other small treatises on Yoga, a bi'ief notice of 
which is to be found in the catalogue of old Bens*Ii h'lSS. pub¬ 
lished by Munsi Abdul fCarim m the Sahityo Parisad Patrika, 
issued from Calcutta. 

The above poems were written wiihln the last 200 
years 1 the latest of them cornea up to the middle of the l^th 
century. 

Translation of fCasi Khanda by jay Narayan Gbosal* 
Passing from the subject of metaphysics, 
lt*ji KhiniU hj ^ (,( iraoslation which 

Jiijr I * f 

deserves a somewhiat clatjOtate notice. It 
compilt^ by ita illustrioas ttitthor with the Kelp of many ciifithi- 
guisKed Pandhs* 

From a copper-plate inscription prepared by Raja Kelt 
Sankar Gbosal of BhukailaS"^—son of Raja Jay Narayan. wc 
glean the following paiticulars about the poet- 'Jay Narayan 
was born in October, 1752- He received n sound education 
in Sanskrit, Peiaiatt, Hindi, English and French. He 
inherited rtom his faiher a vast property which compiraed the 
villages of Govindapur, Garya and Beliala, He obtained the 
title of Maharaja from the emperor of Delhi for his patriotism 
and munificence, and foundeJ a college at Benares which was 
called jay Narayan College after him. He built a temple^ 
moreover, for the worship of the image of Karuna Nidliao 
(Krisna) at Benares in 1790. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Warren Hastings and helped the Governmeni of the East India 
Company In their work of Survey and Settlement in various 
provinces of Bengal, jay Narayan died in 1618 A.D. ai 
Benares In his 66tb year. 

The iranslaticfn of Kasi Khanda was, however, the jolni work 
of several scKoSais and one of its chief conUibulors wns a 
ICayastlia nobleman named Narasinha Dev Ray who bore the 
title of Sudramani. The translation look many yems for its 
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compldtaR. Here is the account given by Jay Narayan himaelf 
as to bow the arduous work was goTW through. 

** Dwelling at BenareB, %vhich is situated on lK« fine noble 
streams of the Ganges, I was desirO'Us of writing 
eu^Uiuix^ aonieihing in praise of the holy city* I thought 

of transiaiiiig the Sanskrit work Kasi Kbanda 
into Bengali, but found none who could help me tn the under- 
taking* In the matith of January in 179Zi an opportunity 
presented ttscii for the fulfilment of my vdshes. Srijukta Nara 
sinha Dev Ray of the Sudramani family and an inhabitant of 
Patutj, vjstled the city of Benares, With him came Jagannath 
Mukherjee, and In the month of February the work was 
commenced by us Joinliy* Roma Pmsad Vidya*Vagisa, a 
learned Sanskrit scholar, explained the text and Naraainha Ray 
prepared his drafts of the translation in prose, based on the 
interpretalions given by the former, Jagancuith MukUerjee turned 
I hem into metrical verse; Narasinha Ray corrected the rhymes 
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and prepared fair copies; when forty chapter were thqa compleled 
ihe. learned Vidyo-Vagiaa died, in September, and jagannath 
Mukheriee went home to Bengal, for one year. Owing to these 
causes, the book could not make any progress* In ihc meantime 
Narasinha Ray removed himself from the house which he occupied 
at Benares to Bangalitola; there he found a companion and friend 
in Balarama Vachaspati who was a profound schoiar. Jointly 
with Vakreswar Panchanan, another Pandit, they finished the 
translation of 75 chapters.—Vakreswar contributing two chapters 
^one on Kasi PancKakrosi and the otiwi describing a joumey 
throug]> the city. The work now again came (o a stand-still for 
various reasons- After I his, hovveva'. we happened to meel with 
a Pandit named Umasankar Tarkalankaia. Though by the will 
of Providence, this excellent man is blind in both eyes, yet he ts 
possessed of some very admirable qualities. He is a native of 
Kasipur and a thoioughiy truthful man of a highly religious 
temperament. He never dreams of doing harm to any one, 
appreciates merit in others, and is a true advocate of noble ideas. 
The blind Pandit became eager to help in the completion of the 
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work. His father Rama Chandra Vidyalankaia is also a learned 
Pandit of a quiet and obliging disposition. With the latter I 
travelled for stst months, in search of good and reliable 
manuscripts. The accounts of differenl fesrtivilies held in the 
different parts of the year are given in Bengali poetry, literally 
translaied from the Sanskrit texts, Visnuiam Siddhanta, 
a high-minded scholar and a friend of I he blin»i Pandit* 
helped us with a riglit interpretation of these banskrit texts, 
and Narastnha Ray finally published the work when com¬ 
pleted. The description of the city of Benares and of ihe 
origin of this work added to the book, is my owm. In U 
1 hove given a faithful account of my own observations. 
Raja Jay Narayan of the Family of Ghosal, liere ends his 
account.*' 

The translation of Kasi Khanda is complete in 11,200 lines; 
it forms a record of patient labour, carried on by half a dozen 
scholars for many years. In the Bhanito (signattire) at the end 
of each chapter we find the name of Raja Jay Narayan, given 
no doubt by way of courtesy* having regard to the high position 
and munificence of this scholarly nobleman who initiated and 
maintained this undertaking, as the patron of the scholars. The 
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main portion of the work was done by Namsmha Dev Ray of 
Paiuli whose deaeendants now dwell el Bansberia in ihe dtslfict 
of Hooghly. 

But the chief interest of the work lies in the supplemeniaiy 
accoynt of the City of Bsnares which the Raja hlmBelf gives in 
Bengali verse, LUeial Lmoslalions from the Sanskrit have little 
value in this countiy. The learned do not care to read transls' 
lions instead of the original texts, and those who do not know 
Sanskrit, do not care to read literal iransbiion, in wdiich they do 
not find an adequate or modernised expression of the thoughts 
to which they arc accustomed. The tranalaUcui of Kasi Khanda 
is thus a lost labour, though the hibour that produced it was 
great. 

But the supplementary account of the Gty of Benares is 
A d^ri^ton cf full of interest. In simple and unassuming 
language the Raja, who was a pious mant 
Jotted down notes in verse of what he saw In the Holy City, 
a hundred years ago. He begins his description of ' the abode 
of Siva,* as (Cast Is called, with a few ptjeric lines in which its 
semicircular shapci as observed from the Gatrges, is compared 
Tlw crescent moon.on the forehead of Siva, 

He next gives, a short notice of the bathing 
gfiuts—the Parsvannlh ghat, the Aal ghat, the Vaidyanath 
ghni, the Narada Pancle\s ghal and so on. There were then 
altogether 33 bathing ighoJs at Betimes and all of these are 
faitiifuily noticed. Though the notes are short, the writer makes 
them inter eating by his witty remarks in many of them. He 
TJw Putiat proceeds to give a description of the 

Poitax fembankmeni), the chief amongst which 
is the Mirer Posia; it is 120 Ft, in height and 600 ft. in breadth. 
Hurriedly taking a n^c of the great houses, some of which were 
seven stories high, he gives an account of the Ohureres or 
DhaiatoM pinnacles, Tiie pinnacle named Sri Madhav 

Rayer dharara rises to a height of f72 ft.t 
at 133 ft, there is a seat for vrstlon, from which a bird s-e^e 
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view of tke City of Benates may be taken. *"Like iKe cKifa of 
Mount SutncTu, it appeals as if die Dka>ara miglit piercsc the 
heavens.*' At the time when the Rnia lived at Benateat this 
Dhararo was used by the desperate and 

ft ffat ilifctfoC , ^ * " J 

unliappy as a plaec tor coomiitling suicide. 
The Raja has given a list of the people vrho killed themflelves 
during his time by thiowltig thcraaelves down from the above- 
mentionej seat in Ofiaroru. A young Ksetri with his lady-love 
had disappeared for tluee days, and on the fourth, they were 
found dead in close embrace on the ground-floor of ihe teitiple; 
they luid evidently thrown ihcmselvcs down from the great height 
after enjoying each other's company for ihiee days. But death 
docs noi ahvays etjtne to the unfortunate, though he may 
sincerely wish tor ii\ t** Another person ascended the great 
height and tiirew himself down, but he fell on the lop of a tree 
qnd catcliing hold ot a branch reached the ground safe and 
quietly glided into his own ckambts." 

Warren Hastings stayed in ill* garden-house adjoining this 
temple for a lime when he waa in that City for carrying on 
hostile operaliona againsL Qiail Singh* Raja of Benares, 

Instead of the modem centralisalton of municipal arrange- 
Tli» M,uh< itt menis. there was the mutual agrcernenl of 

honest and pubhc-spiiited ciliicns :—t" In the 

Mahajontolo the lanes were ao dark that neither the sun nm 
the moon could look within tlvcm. At night the residents 
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here kept lights in their windows foi ihe convenience of the 
passer S'by." 

The svriter of the sketch made notes of alt that be saw; the 
aWrt lines call up living picture before one's imagination. 
Regarding the Buddhist Lamas (Priests) he says: 

I he ascetics called I jirnas who outwardly profess renun^ 
, elation are in reality full of worldliness. They 
transact a prosperous loan-business and uades 
of various kinds; and everyone of them is immensely rich, having 
residential houses like palaces/* 

The various amusements and religious festivities of Benares. 
the mode in which the citizens passed their evenings in idle 
gossip, lounging on the banka of ihc Ganges, and other matters 

Sotinl BMtlwinat. chiefly of social and domestic interest have 
been briefly noted. A chapts is devoted to 
the silk industry for which the Benares weavers have always 
been so famous. We find in this chapter a list of various kinds 
of cloth which used to be (nanufactuied there,'—the far-famed 
Benares 5ar», the fine Bilken stuff coloured with various dyes, a 
piece of which used to sell for Rs. 200, velvet of the first quality. 
Silk indtiurr Stripped silk with which turbans were made, 

silk adorned with gold embroidery and so on. 
He concludes his remarks under this head by saying,—t’* They 
show admirable skill in making artistic designs on cotton with 
coloured silk threads, but they cannot produce fine cotton pieces 
of the first quality/^ While writing these lines, the Raja 
evidently liad In mind the unapproachable musfins of Dacca, 
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N«t* tc pttweeds to describe the temples. The accounts 
are vivid and life-like. He beEJos with a desciipltoti of the 
^ temple of Ahalya Bai^ llie famous Maxatha 

qucen» who spent three lakhs of rupees on 
building a beautiful shrine at Benares. Next, he describes the 
temple of Visnu Mahadcva, Kanchi and otheis. The archhec- 
tuial points of the edifices are mentioned > and the use served by 
their iropcriant apartments Is also described at some length. 

The lanes of Benares were at one time scenes of hloodahed, 
assassination and plunder. The Ahir Rajputs are described as 
always carrying swords with fhem, •"Each 
loobnke a king of dealh(Yama). If he 

happens to have a grudge against a man, lie 
does not feel the least scruple in woimding him. Every month 
there is deadly strife, and many heads roll on the ground as a 


result.” 

Our author's account of the Hindu women who visited the 
shrines or lived holy lives in the city, during his lime, verges on 
the poetic 

f'‘Somc of them wear bracelets made of the horns of 
rhinoceros, mounted in gold which look like dark ctoucU lined 
by lightning. Their lovely tresses that Kang 
Tlie Hindu women Jown tKciT bncks are peerless; over tbe 

breasts of some hang necklaces of bright pearls, which look as 
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though over the peaka of the Himalaya (lowed the white eiieam 
of the Ganges.'' 

But the Raja knew where to stop. At ihb stage of his des- 
cription, he suddeoJy cuts it shoit by saying :— 

f" The sight of women should create in the mind Feelings of 
respect; never should any unholy thought be emertained/* 

This account of Benares giving a topography and other details 
about the city of a particular period will increase in value, in 
course of years, and will possess the same interest as the account 
of Jerusalem by Mandevile, Brahmakhstida by Vyasa, and 
Navadvipa by Narahari Chakravaity. 


Hindus and Muhammadans had now lived in Bengal for long 
years in dose proximity and on lerma of peace 
oJ and unity, and they were naturally tniluEnced 

Hindu, and L., .L ■■ .1 

M-ik....... by one another m many respects. In 

ICsemananda's Manasa-Mangal, written more 

than 300 years ago^ we Und a passage in which it U told that in 

the steel-house made for Laksmindhara, along with many other 

charms to ward off evil inQuences, a copy of the Koran was kept. 

Many a Muhammadan odered pujn at Hindu temples, as the 

Hindus offered atnrri at Muhammadan mosques. In the N. W.' 

Province the Hindus celebrated the Mahorum festivals with as great 

enthusiasm as the Muhammadans. Mioa Husen Ali, a native of 

the Tippeia district, who lived a hundred years ago, not only 

composed songs in praise of the goddess Kali, but worshipped 

her at his house with great ccla (; and Garib idusen Chaudhury of 

Dacca, a contemporary of the Mriza, another Muhammadan 

zaminder, was a devout worshipper of Sitala Devi, the goddess 

of small-pox, worshipped by the Hindus.* Go! Mahmud b 
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to-^y the leader of a professional party of singers in Tippera 
who sing only praises of the goddess Kali, and his party carries 
the palm in this respect and gets engagements in preference to 
Hindn parlies at ih: houses of the orthodox Hindus. Hindus 
have borne Muhammadan names and the Muhammadans are 
often called by Hindu names and such instants are very common 
in this country even now. In the Statesman of the 17th November, 
1910, there b a leader on an article from the pert of the 
Hon'ble Mr. Matdiar-ul-Haque on this mutual assimilation by the 
Hindus and the Muliammadans of the customs and thought of 
each olher. Tire article appeared in the magazine—'’Modern 
Behar.'* We quote from the Statesman,—“From the beginning 
the Mu salmon invaders adopted wholesale the customs of the 
Hindus, soys Mr, Mazhar-uI'Haque, and when these went entirely 
against their religious ideas, they so adapted them as to give a 
semhlance of comformity to iheii own religion. From birth to 
death at every stage of life, the Mahomedan in India perform 
ceremonies which arc of purely Hindu origin. When he is bom, 
the songs sung are not of Muaalman conception but those in 
which allusions to Sri Krisna ore frequent. The series of cere¬ 
monies which are performed during pregnancy are adopted from 
die Hindus, and ihe sj'mbob of hlindu religions and philosophical 
ideas play the most imporianl part. At marriage the ceremoniea 
arc even more HinduUed. In Islam the simple reading of the 
Nikah ia quite sulhcient to complete the marriage contract, and 
unnecessary and wasteful ceremony has always been expressly 
discouraged. Bui the Indian Musalman goes through a long series 
of festivities and ceremonies, most of which are bodily importa¬ 
tions from ibe Hindus, while others are adapted with slight 
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modiltcati'ons to give (hem some colour of Mahoniedanlsm. The 
custom, in connection with marriage ceremonica to which 
Mahometan ladies attach the greatest importance, is of purely 
Hindu origin: so. too, is the tine of VCTmiiion and the dot on the 
forehead, while the bridal songs are all in. Hindi, a language which 
is certainly not the mother-tongue of the Mussimans. Funeral 
rites, too. can be easily traced to a Hindu origin, and widow 
re-marriage, which is not only petmilted but enpined by Islam, 
is considered a disgrace m Muslim as well as in Hindu society. 
The mutual participation in religious festivals is a phenomenon 
which slilkea even the European observer, though perhaps none 
have had the experience of Mr, Mazhar-uUHaque himself, who 
relates that in his childhood at Mohorum time, he has seen 
Idindus weeping as copious tears at the recital of the incidents 
of Karbala, as any pious Shia would do. But perhaps the most 
striking instance of the sympathy of ideas, to which Mr, Mazhar* 
ul-Haque refers, ia the well-known sight of Hindus levering the 
shrines of Musaiman saints and martyrs in the snnie degree as, 
if not in a greater degree than, Musajiuans themselves. Mr. 
Mazliar-ul-Haque repudiates the idea that this is to be attributed 
merely to the superstitious nature of the Hindu, ‘Ml is to be as¬ 
cribed to a deep truth ingrained in " the human nature and dls- 
covered by Hindu " philosophers/’ No man is absolutely bad or 
good. 5omc are mme, others less so. If a man was adored by his 
ovrti people who know him well, the good in him must have pre* 
dominated over the bad, and, acting on this principle, the Hindus 
adore and worship the good qualities of the man and not the man 
himself, ** To me,"’ says Mr. Mazhar-uhHa<jue, ’’this wofsKip 
of the Musaiman saints and pious men by the Hindus reveals 
another side of their lovable nature, and my heart goes out 
to them in gratefulness and fraternal love " 

The Muhammadans of RajsKahi have ihe monopoly of 
Bhoson Gun or songs of Manasa Devi. In Chittagong this fusion 
of ideas and interchange of customs and usages seems to have 
reached its highest point. In a Bengali poem called the Behula 
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Sundarit written t)y Haniidullali of CKtttagOTiig« we read that the 
Brahmins who had assembled lo fmcl out an auspicious day for 
the hero’s journey abroad, consulted the Koran for the purpose. 
The hero, who was the sen of an cstthodox Hindu merchant, 
obeyed the injunctions as if they were laid down in the Vedas ” 
and started on his voyage, ' praying to Allah ’ for his safety ! 
Even at the present lime llie lower classes of Hindus in Chittagong 
use the expression Allot hu^um (command) in the same sense 
as ‘Deo oolenie.' Apiabuddin, another Muhammadan poet of 
Chittagong, who wrote a poem caited the Jamil Dilaram in 1750, 
writes (hat his hero, who was a Muhammadan, went to the 
nether worlds to seek a txsen from itie Sapfarns or the seven 
sages of the Hindus. 

When two communities mixed so closely, and were so 
greatly influenced by one another, the result was that a common 
A tamnuiD cod Called Toto exIstcnce, wocshlpped by 

the Hindus attd Muhammadans alike. His 
name was framed by compounding an Arabic word with a Sanskrit 
word. He was called Satya Pir. There are many poems on 
Satya Pir in old Bengali, some of which are noted below 

1. Satya Pirer Panchaii by Fakir Chand, an Inhabitant of 

SaOAPi* Suchia in Chittagong, wiilten in IZS*!. 

2. Satya Pir by Ramananda. 

3. Satya Pir by Sankaiacharya, written in 1636 A.D. A 
complete MS. of (his poem has been recovered by Babu Nagendra 
Nath Vasu froin Mayurbhenja, It is a voluminous work and is 
divided into IS chapters. The book discloses a curious fact about 
the origin of the god Satya Pir, It is a legendary account, but by 
comparison with the story in another work on Satya Pir by Nayek 
Maya) Gazi, we glean the fact that the Emperor Husen Shah of 
Gaur, who iried to ensure the goodwill of his Hindu subjects, 
was the originator of the Saiya Pir-cult. which made Hindus and 
Muhammadans join hands in worshipping a common Cod. 
Though in Onssa Satya Ntuayan and Satya Pit are reckoned as 
the same God, they do not appear to be identjeaf in Bengab 
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There is not a viUage in Bengal where Satya Narayan is not 
woraKipped once every week, but in these ptryas the Muhammdans 
do not ioin ihe Idindus, 

Poems on Satya Narayan are too numerous to be mentioiied 
here, as there is hardly a village In Bengal in which there ia not 
a poem on the god; they scarcely deserve any notice being 
generally very short. Sf/e have quite a heap of MSS. on the 
subject giving short stories to illustrate the might nnd the 
grace of the deity; but none of them has risen to the dignity o( 
a poem except the Harl Lila of Jay Narayan and Anandamayi, 
about which we have already written on pages 683-687. 
Amongst these MSS. we may mention one by Kavi Chandra 
containing a description of a river trip from Htxyghly to the Bay 
of Bengal with short notices of the places lying on both sides of 
the river. This account may he found interesting by students of 
Geography as it was written more than 200 years ago. 

In a work called Yamini Bahai by Karimullah—an inhabitant 

Hrmn* la Siw dud of Sitahuodu m Chittagong (1780 A.D.J. the 
tiy Muti*. heroine, a Muhammadan, is represented as 
m nfwe* praying to the God Siva and tti another work 

named Imam Yalrar Puthi, the Muhammadan author has a hymn 
addressed to Sarasvaii, tiie Goddess of learning beginning with 
the lines— 

*'*Hail (J Sarasvati, thou art my mother, 

Thy helpless child invokes thee^ wilt thou not hear." 

Karam AJi, a leading poet of Chittagong, sang exquisitely 
lUnn AU. Radha and Kiiona, One of his pados 

runs thus;— 

t" Radha wept and said, who amongst you, O my maids, 
will bring Krisna to me ? 
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" Vfinda, my fiicnti, help me by bringing him here from 
Mathur;!, 

'* My heart bums with the fire of love. 

*' The cuckoos on yonder boughs coo pleasantly, 

*' How can I describe the agony that is caused by (heb notes t 
O maids of my heart, tell me who was so cruel as to cause 
the moon of the Vrirtda groves to depart from here ! 

" No more do the bowers resound with the sweet notes of 


his flute calling ‘ Radha, Radtia/ 

" Alas t Bin I become as nobody to him? O how sorrowful 
am I, when 1 think upon this j 

" The poet Kaiam Ali says, “ Hear me Radha, Kriana ia 
always in thine hearty enjoy the spiritual umon, and do not 
weep,’* 

There are short poetical treatises on music 
in old Bengab literature, mainly written by the 
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Muhammadans, 


I. Raga Mala nr an account of the vartoua modes of Indian 
music with a poetical description of the presiding deity of each, 
and with songs in illustration, by AJi Miah, Alaol, and Tahir 
Mahmud. 
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2. Tala Rama-~a almilar work containing songa by Salyad 
Ainuddin. Saiyad Mutltaja^ Nasimddin, AJaolt Gayeja» Dv'ijo 
Raghu Naih, Bhavananda Ainm. Hira Man! and other writers. 
This book was compiled in T640. 

3* Snsti Paltan—a work on Indian music compiled by 
Danes Kaji, Nasir Mahmud and BaksK All. This book also 
gives an account of various modes of Indian music, with a 
number of songs in tUustration of each. 

4. Dhyana Mala by AU Raj. AU Raj was a fine poet- In 

this book he gives a detailed account of various modes of music— 
of the 6 and 36 Rogr'ms vrith directions as to the hour 

and season suited for singing each, and accounfs of the deities 
presiding over them. The songs given in illuslration are all 
composed by Ali Raj. 

5. Raga Taler Puthi—a poem on Indian music compiled 
by Jtban AU and Rama Tanu Achatyya. 

6. Raga Tala by Champa Gazi, 

7. Pada Sangiaha—Tliis work also deals with musk It 
is besides a compilation of songs by different poejs of whom 
LbJ Beg contributes a large number . 

8. Jubia—a short treatise containing only 20 songs. These 
used formerly la he sung on the occasion of Muhanimadan 
marriages. 

(c) Stor/es 

We have a pretty large number of stories written by 
Muhammadan writers; most of them composed in the latter part of 
the 17th and in the earlier half of the 18ih century. In most of 
them lire decadent taste which marks the age of Bharat Chandra 
is ptominent. Though the heroes and heroines are generally 
Hindus, yet the inspiration of these poems seems to have come 
from Persian tales and poems. 

Under this head we should begin with Lor Chandranl by 

UrCitAniiMB) Daulal Kaji,—a poem mentioned by Afaol in 
his Padmavati. Alaol himself completed the 
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book, for DaiuJat Kozi liadi not lived to finiaii it. The supple¬ 
mentary portion of Lor Chandrenl was contributed by Alaol in 
die year I657t DauLat fCazi's work was composed early In the 
[7tK century. He had undertaken to write the poem at the 
command of Uzir Asraf IChan of the court of Runta Dharma- 
Raja of Rosang (Chittagong)t whose capital b described as situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Kamafuli, The suppEenientaiy 
portion by Ataol excels the original poem of Daulat Kaxi in 
poetical merits. 


Sapta Payakar by Alaol—This poem 
contains seven stories, each said to have 
occupied one night in its narration. 


Fjiy»W md 
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Ranga Mala by Kabit Mahmud. 

Rejoan Saha by Samser Ali> 

Bhava Labha by Samsuddln Chhiddik. 
,A passage in this poem runs as follows : 


■' O my mind, on the ocean of this world, you have put out 
for trade but could win no profit, 

** You forgot your real master and did not serve him as you 
should have done. 

” The riches you sought are within you. How foolish are 
you lo seek them elsewhere t 

" GiSI upon Him who is the soul of your soul and He will 
give you relief. 

** The poet Cbhiddik here tells how he spent his life in vain 
pursuits, when he should have been serving hts Master.'' 

Yusuf Jelekha—a fungali rescensson of Persian poem of 
Mahabbat Nama by Abdul Hakim, 

Layeli Majnu—a famous Persian tale rendered into Bengali 
verse by Daulat Uzir Bahaiam, 

Yamin Jelal and Chaitanya Sllal'—a love-story by 

Muhammad Akbar, 
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{J} Buddliist poMns recovered from Chittagong. 




Bauddha Ranjika by Nilkatnal Das^ Thia is a tr{msl[ition 
of the Burmese work Tham Tliang into Bengali 
metrical verse. The dale of composition of thla 
work is not known, but the MS. is more than lOO years old- 
Nilkamal Das tmtislated it under orders of Rani Kalindi, wife of 
Raja Dliamiu Baksh of the Chittagong IdiU Frocts. It gives an 
account of Buddha's hfe from his birth to the lime of his preach¬ 
ing the doctrine of Nirvana, it is the only book yet found in 
old Bengali literature in which Buddha's life Is described. 

Nilar Bora Mesa. Who this Nila (Lila) was no one knows; 

but the Bengali ladles still observe a fast on a 
particular day of April in memory of Lilavati. 
From the poem under notice it appears that NUa s husband turned 
a Buddhist monk renouncing his home, and Nila passed through 
unheard of hardships to get him hack and win him to the sweets 
of a domestic life. The poem has come down to us as a rustic 
song; but though tvoven into crude rhymes, it has a deep pathos 
which explains to us tJic Impression that die woes of Lila must 
once have made on the popular mind. Lila** husband is des¬ 
cribed as having been an inhabitant of Nanda Patan in Sulluk. 
Hia father's name was Gangadhar and his mother's 
KatAvaii, 


Nilit Miaa 


name 


Tilt' %vorka by iVluHanimacloit wtitor^ noticed under iKe head 
lijrttt ' Miscclianeoua works * have been mainly 
brought to light by the researches of Munsi 
AM Karim. Isle Head Master of the Anwara School in 
Chittagong. We have not been able to see these MSS., but brief 
notices of th^ have from time to time appeared in the Vangiya 
Philya Parisat Palrika from which our accounts are gleaned, 
^e may be traced with the help of Munsi Abdul Karim. 
Considering the fact that a large number of these MSS. is being 
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destroyed every yeior by wKite norm's end fire, es tbey 

are generally preserved in wretched straw-buJl huts, imniediftte 
efforts should be made to recover them, OlhtTwise we may 
only rise to the cotisciousoess of the necessity of preserving them 
when it will be already too late. 

The works mentioned above disclose plenty of songs by 
M«i3Fiii wrLten at Muhammadan wiilers on Radha and KrUna* 
which show that the love songs of the 
Vaisnavaa were apprecmled beyoivd the pale of llieii own society, 
tmcl inspired even that race of Iconodasls who had once gloried 
b hrealcbg up Hindu temples. Hie soil of India favours the 
growth of toleration and sympathy b religion, and it is no 
wonder lo find that those who came with the sword became, in 
Course of time, united to us in love and goodwill. 

The works of Muhammadan writers raenlioned in this book 
arc alt written in more or leas Sanskritlsed Bengali, and not tn 
that style known as Musulmani Bangata, which shmvB an 

admisture of Urdu, Persian and Arabic words with corrupt 
Bengali. 

A vast Jileraturc of the rustic Muhammadans is to be found 
Wmk* n^iifiai tD written in Musalmani Bangala, and there are 
many works of this class, some of which may 
be traced back to the 16th century. But for various reasons we 
have not found it conveniein to mclude books written in Musql- 
mant Bangala in the present work. 


//, Mainlt} on Styk, Lflcrorp Tastes and Language 


Tlie chief feature of the poetical literature dealt with in this 
chapter is its wraith of efthandos or metres adopted from Sanskrit. 
Though in the earlier epochs some of our writ era had tried to 
introduce Sanskrit metres, their attempts were marked with that 


Ettetic* crudeness which often charsclerises die products 
of beginners. Bharat Chandra has done 
yeoman’s service to our Ittetauire by enriching it with various 
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Sanskrit metres, some of which he imitated to perfectioQ io 
Bengali. His ioiitko and 6 itU 50 /igfl prayfl/a are almost faultScss 
— a which could not have been anticipated in a language 

that seemed so uiiHuiled as our own for the rich and varied metres 
of Sanskrit, especially as there is no distinction between long and 
short vowel sounds in its ^llables. Rama Prasad was the hrst 
to attempt some of the Sanskrit metres in_ high-flown Bengali, 
and though hia efforts were not crowned idth a full measure of 
success, yet he discovered the innate strength of our language, 
which gave promise in his writings, of happier developments, 
in the Vidya-Sundara by Rama Prasad we often find the right 
accent of vowels not adhered to, as required by the particular 
metre that he attempted. For instance in his tolo^;a m the line 

the ^ b untenable in \ and ^ owing to 
Its short sound. In the HariLlla by Jay Narayan, another 
clever poet, who tried his hand at Sanskrit metres in Bengali 
compositions, we find his fi/iujanga pratfoia faiUly tn many places 
aa for instance in the lines 1 

5r»tf ^ — the ^ in the second and the eleventh letters 

and the ^ in the tenth letter of the Isl line are mcorrcct, and in 
the second line the Ist. the 7tb, the 10th, and the 1 Ith letters 
do not conform to the rules required by the metre’; the first three 
ought to have short sounds and the Iasi (the il th) a long sound. 
Numerous instances of such fauJls may be found; but it was 
surely a bold step lor wiiteis to attempt Sanskrit metres in a 
language which had no long and short vowel sounds In its current 
forms. Bui Bbamt Chandra had a remarkable aptitude for 
Bh»rai ftj-nHtt- hitting on the most appropriate words, and • 
■ueecM, though he had to struggle against these db- 

advantages, yet he put the materials st Kb command to the best 
possible use. Hb remarkable power of choosing elegant 
expressions is best evidenced by the fact that though he succesa^ 
fully InlToduced some of the noblest Sanskrit metres into Bengali, 
yet there b no trace of any struggle on his part for tlrb end. 
He creates pictures in words, as for instance, in his desaiplicn of 
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Siva*s great wralli, lo which I have aheady referred on page 563. 
This could not have been grander in any other language. When 
we peruse his poems we ate so powerfully captivated by his 

descriptions, that we quite forget that they were wrought in one 

of the moat diflicuU metres of Sanslmj, with a perfection hitherto 
unequalled b Ben^U. Bharat Giandra’s writings have suffered 
confliderably in the hands of his copyists who were ignorant of 
the roles of Sanskrit verse. Tliey. occasionally tampered with 
the readings, and copyists as a class have always done so in 
regard to all other poems, with this difference that in the case of 
works written by other poets they have occasionally improved on 
the original fay such changes, whereas in the case of Bharat 
Chandra's worka they have bvariably done more harm than 
good, as the change of a sbgle syllabic would disturb his sclwme 
of metre, a matter of which ordinary copyists had rro knowledge, 

1 quote below the famous Ibes in the thuja nga pray at a 
Sw.‘, .ngcr la ttAu- desalbbg Siva's anger. Now in the printed 
jjnja prejAiit books WO find in the second line for 

b the 17th line for ^ having been changed to ^ as the 

word forms a compound with The metre contains 12 

letters in each fine and runs thus-’ T]>c text should be 

reduced to the following form for a right esposilbn of the 


metre 




9 er ^ 91 1*1 ^ ^ 5 'tJ W11 


■ •' STffSlW witPn »5ttl I 

rtrii 9ttw 1 
wJtw’S ’twi I 

ligt II 
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^ ^ ^ a ^ft TW I 

^ ^ ^ !1 5 f “T ^s? in cq ( 

n5T5'^=|^^C?Cflf®l(3ltqi 

*i ^ ii «r ^ r*f ^t ^ li ( 

^ fT ^ i q i^f qt qr CBI 

?fTt?tTC¥§P5q*f?R*tj| 

ift:^ f 

fsi-fWff iJIOT I 

qtii ^ ^ , 

iftpn 

¥3qpi irw I 

^ ^ ^fralTBi E%5rri i 
*fBTr# ^if\ Cin»l CTtC*! I 
qt^i f^siTt^ I 

frW "afftil "Stfitfl ^ ifltF I 
ftfift f^iis I 
' ’W® K*| ^ qsfl f 

tlW »rfat*fl I 
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T <(1 Rl til ^ T ?f C9 ^ ?t t*f * 

^ in *)^tiF;itstc^<r’#mi 

•m- ^ _ _ 

^nn*?c«^'!fcirGi^;Stt3ii 
? e? ^ « ill ^ ;^r CT I 

’i^cw^i^tcirsT^iTrJifjSi^Tfi 


f ^k^ c follovvmgi fls far as possible in Brogali, some 
of the noble Sanskrit metres, Bhemi Chandra performed a much 

more ard^uous task by making the couplets composed in the Sanskrit 
metres rhvme wtdinne an rkik« ... i 



^»t»T CV®tn <91*1 ffffjfl I 

K*f«t^CiTf5t5ffCTnicilc^ , 

5t*l ^TPt C^feat "5^ I 

fjfii »iw rm itrct I 

al’m sw» T?tc»i g 

®it¥ Jidica f 

TO Cl TO w» c? ca litei I 
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reshrictious tn hia poem Bbarat jii hidiog the wt he had 

empJoyedt and the verses run clear and UmpidreJlecting the merry 
and sublime seatiments of the poet*s soul. 

Long after Bharat Chandra, Baladev Palit, a poet who 
wanted to revive the old taste for artistic poetry, which iiad how¬ 
ever, in his lime grown to be a thing of the past, employed in his 
Bengali poem called Bfiaitrihari Kavya, all the chief metres of 
Sanskrit. He was a true student, imbued wlih a reGned classalcal 
taste, and hia Sanskrit vocabulary was immense. With all these 
qualities, however, he failed to make any im¬ 
pression in the literature of his period, Bharat 
had been essentially' a poet of his age which had demanded in 
Bengali poetry a close confonnily with the rules of Sanskrit 
rhetoric; alliteration and other figures of speech were prominent 
characteristics of the period, and the school, begun by Bharat 
Chandra served as a model Lo a host of writers: he !tad besides 
been a bom poet, who adorned all that he touched, and if 
,, he employed Sanskritic metres, it was because 

Hil Aivtmpgi la IT- I , . tit F * ^ 

viw Sad^it ^ ^ppTCCi&tlOn oi Irkc beauly of tBcif Sound 

so completely possessed his soul that he could 
not resist their flow in his Bengali poetry, Baladev, however, 
wrote wth the pedantic object of showing himself learned, and he 
succeeded in this end, for hts readers certainly gave him a certi¬ 
ficate that his ingenuity elicited their admiration; but the laurels 
which adorn the brow of a true poet were not reserved for a writei 
of his conedt and pedantry, f quote below two extracts from 
the writings of Baladev Palit to illustrate the metres Ma/iniUriWi 

(containing fifteen letters in each line) running thus--- -- 

——- —' —.) and l^onsaslhaoifa (containing 12 letters in each) 

running thus : — — - — — — — —respectively. 

Malinivritti: — 


Tifjtin ri ** 
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Vaneaalhaviia :— 

■2tB Q I 

<sr5^ JEW Ik '* 

The tinea in the A^n/trii chh^rntja are nearly conect, In the 
third tine of the stanza in i^ansasthaoila the kvriter comniils a 
mistake in eompoundin^ which should have been 

JlftgnffB. There are, besides, some other inaicciifacies also. 
Baladev Patit, when putting Bengali verse in Sanskrit metre, 
omits lo conform to the rule observed by the preceding Bengali 
writers, nfs., that ail metrical verses should rhyme. Strictly 
speaking, the words are untcnahle in a Bengali poem 

whiclt requires, that after the hist word in a line containing three 
letters there should be a corresponding word containing three 
letters. 

Tire hulk of the old poetical literature of Bengal is in the 
metre called the Paijara. It tonaisis of 14 letters, 
ayiMaCia*»nd«. ^ there is a caesura after 8 letters. 

If the first word in a line of Payara consists of two letters, either 
the second must have four letters or the second and the third must 
have two letters each. If the first word has four letters, the 
second word must have cither four letters or the second and the 
third words, two letters each. If the first word has three Iciters, 
the second word must have three letters as well. Tliat verse is 
defective which violates this rule, though all the lei lets cotlnled 
in a line may come up to 14. The first line rhymes with the 
second and tlie two rhyming lines make an entire stanza. The 
word Papdra has been evidently derived from the word PaJa. The 
word *Payn‘ tn Bengali wfucK means the foot of a bedstead, or 
'Tripaya' which means a three-footed tight-stand, illustrates the 
sWilar forms derived from the word Pada. 

The next favourite metre of the old poets was the Tripodi. 

The Tripodi was a verse of the Rig-Veda con* 
lajn in g three podas or hemistiches. The verses 
were called Tripade Rik^ fpidc Pamni IV, 1,9). This metre 
#7-t236B 
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which ia traced lo Rigveda was acfcpted in Prakrit and through 
that channel passed into Bengali. In TripaJi as in the case of 
Payara, iheie was in the early times no hard and fast rule about 
ihe nund»r of letters, but gradually as the study of metre reached 
perfection, the number oF letters in each hemistich, of which they 
are three making a half stanza, was fized. Tfie first two half-lines 
which rhyme, contain si* letters each, and the 
third half-line which rhymes with the 6th con¬ 
tains eight letters, jayadeva introduced lliia Sanskiitic metre 
though without observing any definite number in the letters. 
Riiyme was no necessary condition. The half-stanza “ 

JTtn. ipH rtigm CH^-^unds as the keynote 

to the modern Trrpifldi in Bengali, In the nezt half-stanza, 
however, '—4^ 

the first half-lines do not rhyme. They consist besides of seven 
letters each, and the third half-line, of eight letters. In Prakrit, 
the verses like or arsi 

(Pingala), illustrate that the Trjpodfl and the 
Dcipada metres first traced in the Rigveda had branched off 
into many <}uamt forms in the Ptakrit language. The 
Doipada and Trtpada metres attained perfection in Bengali i and 
various metres in this tongue, such as the *Dirgha Tripadi, 
tUghu Tripad, JBhanga Tripadi. $Dirg}ui CKaupadi.' 

WT, 

w t" 

Oiandi by Kavikoiilcan 

t" tiTffTn i 

niW «T3C5 |« 

Vidyasundera by Bheust Chandra. 

J" -ew ^t«1 

C51CT, (SPp CF¥ CSTC?, I*’ 

Vidyaaundara by Bharat Chandia. 

5"!C¥ C»fTC« 

C*nt» iRft rtf » 

Annada Mangal by Bharat Chandra, 
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'^Hinapada Tripadi, ^Malra Tripadi and *Matra Chatuspadi, etc, 
have been formed m Bengali by an archaic _ roanipulaiion of ihe 

Dvtpada and Tripadi metres, as aba by an artistic combinatioo 
cd them. 

The earlier Tripadi metres were of a crude form. There 
Th, tulle. Tripod, neither tliat elegant rhyming nor that fizily 
< 1 , tumptt number of letters in each line which 

have rendered iinow-a-days one of the most lovely metres in 
our tongue. We quote the following extracts from the Maha- 
hharata by Kavindra Paramesvara, written 400 years ago. to 
show how quaint in form It was in thooe days. 

=flf^ C«W, 

ITS® 

'•IOft'1 ^115 If 

gri^ api®! qi 1 

(JJtl 

(TTW I 

feu 15^’, 

'1^ 1 

*vu. fjg CTiU. 

*5!^ CWRH.qUtq I 

^ ® entfu'w. fifQ'aa, 

c*i»t uw B ” , 

In all Ihe earlier works we find Tripadi adopted in Bengali 
vers^ for the purpose of conveying sentiments of grief j jt was 
considered to be the fit metre by the poets of old school for 

Wf 

^ OW, US uu *tpf^ ^,r 

Annsdft Mang.! by hharst Cftsndra 

TS ^ 5 cxrtn 1'' 

VidysnunctiiTm by BHarst Chandr*. 
f* Cf pRCXTft^, •Tf-^9% I’* 

Annsdfl Manga} by Bbaiai Chandra 
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giving expression to feelings of tnouining or of any dire lossj, and 
it was caEled which is no doubt a corrupt form of ihe 

w«d 

The arlialic school of Bharat Chandra greatly improved 
iQ i*uii«»ah«H resources of our language, and contributed 
to that elegance for whicli il has no%v won 
universal praise^ hut their attempts often produced abortive 
results also in the aaxe for nllitcrationt evinced not only by poets 
but by writers of prose during tins period. Alliieiation and puns 
on words became a nomrious literary folly, many vviiters having 
carried them to an abnormal excess. One can hardly imagine 
how a sane man could have produced a composition like the 
following;— 

Art? wNli? 

tim WR Ifcts ‘trrjfWsTR ^ ^jf^Psn 

t" 

Even gifted writers tike Iswar Cliandra Gupta were not free 
from the great folly of the age, and we find his prose writings 
often disfigured by loo much indulgence in alliteiaiion. In the 
Sisu Bodhaka, an elementary book for children, that used lo be 
read in the Pathtaiat half a century ago, there is much useful 
and instructive mformalioo for the boys to which no one can 
take objection, but tbeie is an atrocious mode] letter in il which 
must have been contributed by a pedantic Sartskrit scholar, the 
silliness of which, not to speak of its wicked taste, passes all 
limit of decency, specially as it has been incorporaLed into a 
juvenile reader. We need not dwell upon tbc Irlter wbich is 
an example of a wife writing to bet husband, but to show how 
a spirit of alliterallon prevailed in the age, we quote Tis ftrsi line : 

" ftprtriR >ii*Pi-3j7r^ " 

Not only in regard lo alliteration but in puns on words also, 
the fashion ran to excess. We quote below passages from 
ous writers lo show the sort of puns wbich characiaised the 
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writinss of the day. Examples of them are xmly too numerous 
in the writings of standard authors of thia perio<i; 

CT n:«t ^ ^ a, c*t •tw afet r 

Dasarathi, 

** ^ #rtw ?ttfl ’tfif >n! 

^ SR, *t<t^ 

*Bi 

^ ^ cket. 

" flit ^ itit" 

Krisna Kamala. 

The typical writer of the age like Butler's Hudibras 

" __....could not opc 

Hia mouth, hut outllew a trope." 

But arii^clality can never completely cmish naiuie. Like 
those liny weeds and plants whose rootlets pierce through 
adamanline rocks and draw didr sap from alones, the literature 
Hop nature rnmBtu ™ *“ the iron grip of rhetoric, has 

yet strange olF-shoots which, though humble, 
discover a strength not possessed hy ihc great,—sufScient to assert 
the victory of nature over all (he forces and appliances employed 
to thwart her. Some of tlic Ka()ia?<z/las, who were almoat illiterate, 
composed songs in unasaumlng and artless language, which 
charmed even the highly educated of this age of rigid classic 
taste by their simplicity. Tlic Uma Sang/fo, of which 1 Imve 
already spoken in a foregoing chapler, composed by ^viitcrs of 
meagre education, discloses a style In which simple and elegant 
words produce, without any attempt at puns or alliteration, far 
greater effect on the emotions than all the gtandilociuent phraseO' 
logy at the command of a poetic master of rlietortc could do. 

Not only some of the/Ceoimof/as, but also Nidbu Babu. wbo 
was a man of light and leading, preferred simple words and a 
plainness of style which strikes us by its ccntrasl with the spirit 
of pedantry that guided contemporary writers. 
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When ^anakril melres were being so closely adoptetl tn 
Bengali poems, and learned scholars were trying to pat the art 
of writing poetry hopelessly out of reach of the common mortab 
by imposin'^ subtle rules on all forms of versIficatJan, Dasaralhi 
Ray's new school of doggerel, called Fonchof/. asserted itself in 
bold defiance of ail metrical rules.—^rhyming being the only 
condition in thek composition, hie certainly took hb cue from 
the sort of verses made extempore by the Kaviwallas as sequel to 
their songs. The Bengali poetry of a very early age had been 
called Panchoii. This was a period when the metre Payar had 

IWruthi's Panchdti been fossllised into 14 letters with the rules 

aepartute F:ein of c»ura and the arrangements of words in 

cUducaI mftod. II- I'lti it 

each line to which I iiave already tefetredf 
Panchaft was the metre for the masses. The last letter of the 
first line agreed with the last letter of the second line} and no 
other restraint was put upon it. Sometimes we get couplet of the 
following nature;— 

“ 5it#l I 

Manik Chandra Rajar Gan. 


The first line contains 20 letters and the second line 19. 
There are aUo numerous instances of very short lines, os " 
ItTFl 5^ <r6 " f 13 letters), 

Dasarathi revised the Pnnchali with ihb difierence that 
without conforming to the rules of the Payar, Tfipedi, or any 
other kind of Bengali metre, Iw had still a way of rhyming of his 
ovm. and the expressions that he paiiiculaity chose were not crude 
or inelegant os in their eaiiior prototypes, but were generally of 
a refined character, though simple and colloquial. Hie Ponchoft 
suited the understanding of ii[iterate audiences who were taken 
by surprise by the wonderful rapidity and flow of doggerel-rhyme, 
which look a wild course, owing to its freedom from the restraints 
of any regular metre. I quote a few verses from Dasaiathi't 
Pane half:— 
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" mn mm W—{! I lenera) 

’51^ m (to Idieis) 

m *ft?I sTSir ? Jetters) 

^ 9frc^ ^—<10 kttersj 

TRTfj? •fl’t ^^(9 letters) 

{,*m\ T*Tim wnsi Sltfe 'MM letters) 

rhe bat tme thymea wilK the second, the third with the sixth 
aticj the fourth with the fifth, so he follows no fixed code. 
Besides this, while gomg on with his verses in the above strain, 
he suddenly introduces a quite dlllerent form, which shows some 
affinity with the Tripadi, more often breaking its rules, however, 
than conforming to them. 

When the rules of metre had put some complei restraint on 
metncal compositions, the PancHoii and the extempore verses of 
the Keofuja//aa opened out a new channel for the free expression 
of the thoughts and sentiments of our masses for whom Bengali 
had already become too learned,— not so much in its vocabulary 
as in its artistic foams and in the subtle conditions of its metre* 

This was an age when a display of classical learning was 
U.m«] made the vehicle of the vemacuiar, and as a 

matter of coiiixe it was most In evidence in the 
discuBwons of scholarly Brahmins on various points of philosophy 
and literature. On these occasions there were animated scenes 
iij which the Brahmins, in the enthusiasm of advocating their own 
points, often dragged their opponents hy the locks of hair that 
dangled behind their shaven heads, or otherwise otfered what 
appeared like affronts of a personal nature. These of course 
never reached any very immoderate excess. The lock was really 
pulled to draw the attention of the opponent to the points which 
his rival Pandit had so enthusiastically tried to estahlish. Jn a 
heated scene of this nature box after box of snuff was emptied of its 
contents in a few moments, and the discussion sometimes con¬ 
tinued day Eind night. There was invariably a judge or mediator 
where two Pandits argued, and his duly was not only to give the 
final verdict, so that the vanquialied might not argue anymore, but 
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also lo mtcnrupt when any irrelevancy ar wani of moderation 
miuked the controversy. The PancUts iveie generally called lo 
a rich man's house on the occasion, of Sradfi and other TcUgious 
ceremonies, and those who escelled in open tonirovmy with 
ihcir rivals were entitled to special rewards, though many would 
not accept any gift whatever, piidlnff themselves both on their 
scholarship and ihcir poverty . This system of inviting ihe 
Pandits by rich men is still preserved in Bengal in form ; but 
Tilt fiH-ninfl at tht decadence of the spirit of paUcrualtig 

Sanskrit learnings the mailer has lost the great 
importance and interest rvhich it once possessed. In rich men's 
houses, the well-known Pandits not only in Bengal, bul of ihc 
w'hole of India, used to be assembled for ihe discussion of 
Philosophy, Logic, Poetry. Astronomy, Theology and other 
sidjjecta. Thus learning received a social impetus, and even 
fresh life oti such occasions. OppOTtunitics were frequently 
oJfered to Pandih for such meetings, so that during a period when 
there were no facililies of communication, and no proper convey¬ 
ances for undertaking long journeys, this system kept alive a 
und It. Bf«i wel**!- c<™dnual interchange of high thoughts and thus 
contributed lo the prescrx’ation and dcvelopmeni 
of classical learning. The Ptimlf'/s led very simple lives, without 
coveting earthly fortunes or oaring for luicuty of any kind, and 
were quite inditferent to praise or blame—often really devoted to 
a high spiritual life and to the cause of learning. The foilowing 
passage from Jay Narayan's Hart Lila shows what the discussions 
, of ihe Pandits were like. The poet describes 

The dcvtiplicili •)* , r I ' 

amniinH' a meeting on a lestal occasion. 

•*" The learned Brahmins received JciicrB of invilaiion and 
hastened to attend the meeting. 


. * 31 ^^ nr^i 13 f^^i, 

^ vrtwt^c*! I 

mt, ^ *113, 
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*' They were present there with ihe sole object of furthering 
the cause oF theh religioua doctrines and were not pieparcd to 
accept any giftst 

*' Their faces beamed with [ntcHigencet and dressed in 
white gar meats • they seated themselves On scarlct'^coloured 
Bhutan seats. 

’* They wore the mud of the sacred Canges on their 
foreheads; and white sacred threads adorned thetr breasts. 

** As soon as they took their seats they commenced an 
animated discussiem, * 

The Logicians stepped forward to discuss the questions 
of conclusions from given premises, and die evidence of the 
senses, pointing out the connection between proof and the thing 
proven. t 

They cited Kusumanjali as theh authority and tried to 
establish the fact of the divine existence hy various methods of 
argument, 

" In a discussion about tvords and topics, containing long 

compound words of which each would take half an hour to 
recite, the grammarians began to find fault with one another's 

arguments, and made home-tiirusts against their opponents, 
basing ihetr discourses chiefly on the supplement by Gopinath. 
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** In anolKet quarter sweet dliscoursea on ihetonc ware 
going on. Their subject was hguratlve aUusions and the sugges¬ 
tions they contained. Tlrey drew illusiralions in support of their 
theories from the iCavya Prakasa. 

“ There were fair fights on literary subjects also. 
iVledistors were often called in to give ihclr verdict in respect of 
the interpretations, given by opposing pEiitles. of the meanings of 
lines from the Raghu, the Bhattt, the Sisupala Badha and the 
Naisadha Kavya. 

'■ Those who discoursed on the Puianas quoted clinpler and 
verse from Vasislha and others, elected Astrologv as the 
subject of their discourse* discussed particular conjunctions of 
planets and their aspects, poaittotis* and influences in regard to 
human life. Their chief authority was the Suiyya Siddhanta- 
■* The Vedantists held that the supieme soul pervade* all: 
virtue and vice, which appear to us as such from a superfidal 
point of view, arc merely phenomenal. AU alike spring from 
Him. There is nothing hostile or friendly. Such ore 

VfiTVffl 

* va* fn»f I 

^ ifC^. 

=tral •tri, srrfitt^ irt, 
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TTw c^ucAtcon tfi 

romsiTi. 1 


tnerely illusive. He alone is lealiy the root of jdl, TT^is is the 
view, the Vedatiusts arguetl, that was held by Bankaracharyya; 
also Utal the greal law^giv^i' Sula Panii and olhet^ have 

openly avowed its truth."" 

Among respectable people the women-folL not only 
received a sound education in BeogatJ« but 
often a good knowledge oF Sanskttl as well. 
Anandamayi^s educ^tbn made her a match for any ordinary 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandit { and of lileraiy compoahiona* bear¬ 
ing marks of great pedantry, we have already spoken in full. 
Ya)nesvari, a poetess who composed songs for a Kavi party, 
lived In the bcsiiuilng of the I9th century, and Some of her 
songs show a cieditahle coniTnand over the language. Qanganiani 
Devi, a sister of the poet Jay Narayan Sen and a native of 
VikrampUT in Dacca, composed a large number of songs, which 
the local women still sing during marriage festivities. 

In the courts of the Hindu Rajas il was considered 
A.j.Hic p-H‘" Will indispensable fur a scholar to have a knowledge 
Hindi of Arabic, Persian and Hindustham. The 

Pandrfs who scrupulously avoided alt court«inf1u^ce8, con^ 
stdered a knowledge of any other language than Sanskrit 
profane, just as they would nat touch a non-Hindu or a low 
rft-j te Hindu for fear of contarrilnation- 

Bul those Brahmins, who did not soar so hlg^ in their 
fancied grealneas and cared for the favour of the Rajas, learnt 
Bengali, Persian, Arabic and Hinduslhani along with Sanskrit, 
and Bhaial Cliandra Ray Gunakar was a man of sound culture 
in all these tongues. In describing a converaalion hetween the 
Emperor jalwingir and Raja Man Sinhct, our poet says :~ 


inin 

^ ■^1*1 I 

*5^4 'tsri ^ I* 
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• “ It would be rigbl (o give the giat of the oonvereation, 
that took place between Raja Man Sinha and the Emperor in 
Arabic, Petsitin and Hindusihani, for It mu«t have been 
carried on in a mixed language, 1 have studied thew languages 
and can write In them : but the account would scarcely 
be intelligible to ordinary people. Besides, by giving the discourse 
lit different languages I sKoul destroy the effect on the reader's 
mind of my own poetry, and it would lose muck of tts simplicity. 
So 1 must be content with hoitowing only occasionally, words 
from those languages In my Bengali.” 

Bui though he curbed his desire in this instance to display 
his varied scholarahip, he did not always use such discretion. 
He adopted a heterogenous language in a certain short poem for 
the purpose of display. The following extract will show what 
such efforts were like. 

* 

cww trarar i 

C^X sTten GrBl, 

CFO >^1, iTrt&cF ' 

Some of the words that were largely used in ihe I8lh century 
Ch.w« iaJ«s™= obsolete. The word ' CFW' for 

in iiM nA Instance, which we meet with frequetilly in 
Bharat Chandra's poems. Is no longer used In 
writing. The word seems to have no meaning ; It was only used 
to emphasise a statement or merely to ffl] up a space in a line 
of vHSe which did not have the number of fetters required by 
the metre. The words CTPE, 

are not now used b prose ; they are confined to poetry. 

* " *11^? 5^it cx I 

CT 'afrfi, I 

rtfi] I 

c»t «if% I 
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Tbcre are numerous words in SenKuii which have lost their 
original Sanakrllic meanings. The word is derived from 

—^love, hut the former word in colloqulai Beagali has been 
degraded tn sense, and implies an illicit love. It was the 
promiscuous muting of men and women in the towcsr orders of 
Vaisnava society, which by leading to immorality, caused the 
word to suffer a descent in its meaning. But at the time of 
Chandidas, and even of the poets of a subsequent age, the 
word retained its original meaning in current Bengali and 
implied a pure sentimsnt. Chandidas wrote short discouses 
using the word lo imply a highly refined and austere feeling, 
The word has iwo meanings in Sanskrit ; it means colour 
and attachment. In Bengali It fias come to signify hts of anger, 
probably owing to one’s face and eyes being reddened under 
passion. But at the time of Chaitanya, 40l> years ago, ike 
Bengali word had not yet lost its original meaning. In the 
Karcha by Govinda Das we find it used in the sense of love or 
attachment, as in the line ** HIWI 'SSPIST Tlierc is 

no difference in Sanskrit between the words and In 

Bengali, the one implies anger, and the other love, though the 
words and —pariicipal adjective^forms of the two 

words respectively—^havc retained their Sanskritic significance. The 
Bengali word derived from Sanskrit (lit, one who maintains), 
a husband, has been degraded in Bengali and ia not used in 
decent society, though \ cannot make out the reason why. The 
word WltST^t (lit. a store-keeper} does not possesa its originai 
elevated sense ; il now generally means a menial servant. 
The word in colloquial Bengali means the husband's elder 

brother ; but in Sanskrit it means shining, splendid. The Hindu 
women of Bengal consider it sacrilegious to name the el d er 
brother of their husbands. When he Is to be mentioned, they 
refer to him by some qualifying adjective. The word ^5^, 
originally *ahlnmg,' must have been thus reduced to its present 
restricted meaning. The words and (endowed with 

Sri—'fortune} in Sanskrit have the same meaning, but in 
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Bsnjaii is uf^d in reg ird to el tiers or equab, and lt*rR. 

tnvanably to junior relations. The word CfffS in Sanakrtt means 
* Scree,' though there Is a rare use of it in that tongue implying 
suti'Shinc. In Bengali is the commonest teim to signify 

sun-sKine. and except scholarly folk, no one knows that originally 
its meaning was fierce. Tlie word sfC5T^*l’l has been restricted 
in Bengali to imply that particular festivity of the Vaisnavas in 
which cooked Food is indiscriminately distributed amongst the 
poor, who assemble iK^c without invitalion. The word literally 
means a great festivity, and in Sanskrit it is alwaj-s used in that 
sense. Similarly die word 9*t, which in SanskrU means 

reciting or aitigttvg, has been restricted in Bengali Co a particular 
kind of singing of God s name by a procession party of the 
Vaisnavas. 

We find frequent references to sculptural work done in 
Baafal* wuipiOTi Betigiil OH stooe in w'hich the artisans of 
Navadvipa excelled. Raja Jay Narayaa in hb 
Kasi Khanda says that many orders of stone images for the 
temples at Benares were executed by Nadia artisans, in the 
Bhakti Ratnakai wc find the name of one renowned sculptor 
to be Nayan Bhaskar. a resident of Halisabar in 24-Parganas, 

111. Early Prose Literatlue 


A people who had lost their political supremacy, and had 
■ uuMiJ vqi<^ in the administration of their own 
knaimce. country,—who had retired to quiet villagedife 

and pastoral occupations, and had scarcely any occasion to 
commune ivilh the rest of the world,—'what need had they for 
cultivating prose 7 Outside their quiet homes they came lo 
towns only for trade or litigation and had to deal with a 
heterogenous people who would not recognise pure Bengali 
as a medium of communication. In their correspondence oi 
documentary writings the Bengalees had lo adopt a mixed language, 
into which not only Persian and Arabic but even Portuguese 
elements had entered in no inconsiderable degree ; for these 
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people were a great power in Bengal, more than two centuries 

^ ’> following 

account of their language, having heen adopted. 
for business purposes, by Europeans and Bengniees alike. We 
quote frooi Mr- Marsbmao's history of the Sri Rom pur Mission, 
Vol. I, *The 'writer refers to incidents occurring in 1739. A.D. 

“Portuguese canoe In with the Portuguese power two 
centuries and a half before, and survived Its extinction, ll was 
the Lingua Franco of all foreign aelllements around the Bay of 
Bengal and was tbe ordinary medium of conversation between 
the Europeans and their domestics ; while Persian was the 
language of intercourse with the native courts. Even in Calcutta 
Portuguese was more commonly used by the servants of the 
Company and the settlers than the languge of the country. The 
charter granted to the East India Company al the beginning of 
the I Sth century contained a provision that should maintain one 
Minister at each of their garrisons and superior factories, and 
that he should be bound to acquire the Portuguese language 
within a twelve.month of reaching India. CKve, who was never 
able to give an order in any native language, spoke Portuguese 
with fluency. The use of this language has since died out in 
Bengal so completely that the descendanis of the Portuguese now 
speak Bengali from their cradle. Yet down Id so late a period 
as 182ft. the Governor of Sri Ram pur, a Norwegian, received the 
daily report of his little garrisoo ol 30 sepoys from the Native 
Commandaot, a native of Oudh in Portuguese,*' 

A Htnall number of words subjoined io a foot-nole* are 
among the remnants in Bengali, representing the once powerful 

• Pp. It 22 
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Portuguese element, our language particularly in the business 
and domestic spheres. 

The prose, in which business tmnsacdons were conducted in 
Tl»« ut»n «f »h* Bengal, was thus a medley of many iMerent 
iiii«eil Ursuks«. languages, and it was to this point that 
Halhed, one of the first Bengali grammarians, refers with regret. 
In the very nature of things a pure Bengali could not grow up. 
The Muhammadans did not recognise it in their courts, and the 
people had no power to assert (heir own tongue in the held of 
business. As long as Muhammadans held the supreme power, 
Arabic and Persian were recognised'by all as the chief languages 
of the Court, and in the mixed dialects, which grew up, a 
resort to these two languages was held to be a mark of distinction. 
Says Idalhed in the preface to his grammar published b 1778— 

'* At present those persons are thought to speak the compound 
idiom (Bengali) wth the most elegance, who mix with pure Indian 
verbs the greatest number of Persian and Arabic nouns.'* 

What this prose was like may be seen from (he documentary 
writings still prevalent m.courts. The court language still favours 
a preponderence of Persian and Arabic elements in Bengali, as in 
«tnrRl ^ or in ' ^1 'SfTWfff 

r Curiously enough, remnants also of Sanskrit elements still 
persist in the language of the courts, reminding us of the ancient 
days of Hindu supremacy, when all court transactions were carried 
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pr«setrved, ihou^lt in » Hdjculoudy corrupl style, some of the 
terms of tbe Hintlu age. In ordinary letters written by the gentle 
folk of Bengal there was a large adnuntuTe of Ferdan words, 
Beveridge published some letters of the Mahataj Nanda Kumar 
in the National Magazine of September, |872, wnlteo to Radha 
Krisna Ray and Dinanath SamantajI In August, 1736, We 
quote an cKtract from one of these letters [ 

•arssa'i ^ ¥f«« ♦ft?, 

RIS5. rtr csir*f ctsT, 

4*51 catwtR >011 

cte ^3 ci-v «rt^ r 

1 may add here that the chief causes that have contributed 
Cjum ,a development of Bengali pnise in modern 

ih« «f limes are (IJ tiie preference of BengnJees to live 

Tnadafd picw. t t 

in congested cities, (2) the establishment of 
Post oiHces all over the land, (3) the easy means of coinmunicn> 
tion afforded hy railways and Steamers, helping the unlhcation of 
different provincial dlalecia by eliminating provincialisms, (4} the 
great efforts of Missionaries and- of Government, particularly in 
the earlier periods of British rule, to spread education amongst 
the masses. 

But though circumstances did not favour the development 
Tlie ™riy Bcotdi Bengali prose before the advent of the 
prqie-woit. English on the field, and though Mr. Nathentel 

Prassey Halhcd could not lay his hand upon any prose- work in 
Bengali, as he tells us in his preface, such works, nevertheless, 
did exist in the country m hts time, and long before it, tliougfi 
they did not posicss that impmtance which would render them 
accessible to any casual enquiry. 1 shall here notice same of the 
books that have come down to us. as specimens of early Bengali 
prose. 

1. The Sunya Pucana is one of the earliest works in Bengali, 

T1ira«.r»P««n« already written- 

h was composed in the 10th century and though 
it was recast in subsequent limes, ihe few prose portions which 
II9-IZM8 
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ll conlauw have retained (heir antiquated form. The aenieticcs 
are like shcrt riddles and eoutid mere like poetry than prose. 
Here is a specimen : 

f •*'' weattm ;<ite J Svelai with 

four hundred follower*. Chandra, the Polioe Officer-....the 
nie.sengo .. not afraid ol thee. Chiira Gupta Ireepa a regieter." 
The portion left out i* unintelligible. There i. a very eonaider- 

able portion of pfose-writmg in the book in this style. 

2, Along with this writing may be placed the specimen of 
Dev* Dsm.t, Tjujid* which wc have found in the Deva 

_ Damara Tantra* running as follows : *'C'sfW^ 

^ csw, ^ m wrs 

^ We avow our inability to translate or interpret this. 

k r j cnS™ trearise, ascribed to the poet Chandidas 

who tved SOO^e ago !«. eonte down to ue. It la „Ued 
CUty. Rupa l^ptr. The booklet eeenta to ioterpret in myetic 
lenpege the mreilltatioiie and riddle, ol the Tanlrikc. The 

Mb* copy in our poase^ion was written in the year 1674. The 
preliminary sentence runs thus 

• ^I 6 ^ I ^ 

C5^ *Ttfe I H car® 6 ^ 

I iTt!! ^ I sTtfe 

A hoel of writer, of the Sehajiya eul, unote ehort tieafc. 
tote.. ■" “ i-'teduced proee paoBgoi in their 

1 n j We bricBy notice them beW. 

1. Idradaea Fata Niinaya, written early in the 16th 
century by Niiacbal Das. 

2. Achaiya Nimaya by Chaitanya Das, 

3. Rupa Gomamir Kaiika. Ropa Coavatnl, who i. aaid 
to have written this book* was born in 1489 A D, He a 

entitne'^k^, " tat 


Chait>. R 

Mp4 

PtApXta 


Stinyn Puruft. 
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CMlempoiraiy and follower of Chaiianya Deva. The MS, copy 
with us was written in 1675, 

4. Ragamayi fCana by fCriana Daa Kaviiaj who lived in 
the middle of the 16th century, 

5. Aims Taitva Jijnasa. 

6. Dasyadasataltva Bhavariha. The copy with ua was 

written in r685 A.D. 

7. Alamvana Chandrika by Krisna Das Kaviraj* The 
MSh copy found prepared la 1655 a«I>* and iKe couipo^ition 
of the treatise must have been at least half a century earlier. 

8. Upasana Tatlva—itic MS. is dated 1755. 

9. Siddhi Tattvs—the MS. is dnied 1755. 

10. Trigunainiiha Do. 

11 . Atma Sadbana . 
f 2. Bhoga Paiala, 

13. Deha Bheda Tattva Nfrupana, I 
(4, Chandra Chintamani by Prem Uaa. 

15. Atma Tattva Ji}tiasa Saratsara by Kriana Das. 

16. Sadbana Traya. 

17. Siksa Patala. 

Ifl. Siddbanta Tika by Domu Ohose Gosvamt. 

19. Kiiana Bbakti Parayatia. 

20. Upasana Nimaya. 

21 . Svarupa Varnana. 

22. Rafamala by Narottam Daa. 

23* Deha Karcha by Narottaro Das. 

24. Champaka Kalika. This book descrilies the iitcrdenta 
of the release of Sanatan Cosvami from prison. 

25. Atma Tattva. 

26. Panebanga Nigurha Tattva. 

27. Hari Naroer Artha. 

26. Go$tbl Katha, 

29. Siddhi Patala. 

30. JijnasB Pranalt, 

31. java Manjuri. 
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32. Vraja Karika. 

33. Rasa Bhajana Tattva, copied in 1630. 

34. Vrindavan Paiikiafoa, copied early io tke 18(liceoluryi 

33, Vedadi TaUva Nimaya. 

36. Vrindavan Lila, copied in ihe middle oi ll^e l8th 
century. 

We Have, besides m prose a "vast number of treatises on 
medicine and on the genealogies of old families ^vritten within 
the last duaa centuries. 

Of the books. mentionGd in the above list^^Nos. 6. 7, lH, 
12. 14. 18, 23, 27, 26. 29. 30. 3!. 32, 34, 35. 36 arc written 
!“ P"** “■* 

tiifitiMr combined. Genealogical works are numerous 

and in many of ihem we find elaborate passages In prose. We 
quote below a specimen of prose from one such work on the 
Bareiidra Brahmins of Bengal. 

• "Adi Sur was a powerful King. He brought to his capital 
five Biahmins of five different Go/ms—Narayana of Sandilya 
Cotea. Dhanidhaia of Vatsya Gotra, Susen of ICasyapa Golra, 
Gautama of Bhaiadvaja Gotea, and Paiasaia of Savarna Gotra. 

" The whole of Bengal was made pure by the holy influence 
of these Brahmins, and after the country had been thus Improved 
Adi Sur, lire King died. 

One thing strikes us here. Prose was more often adopted 
by the Sahajiya Vaisnavas dian by other sects for the CKposition 
of their doctrines. Nos. 32 , 34, and 33 show elaborate specimens 
of prose. The Sahnjiyas who were, as we think, originally a 
Buddhist sect, imbibed this taste for writing In prose from a very 
early age when the Buddhists used to elucidate their views in 
prose in the Prakrit language. 

* • ifW! ^ ?t«1 I Itwl •t^E’rlTCH 31**1 

af=5W^ i-^t-^rsrsn* •rlfsstii or: 

ifw i" 
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We have come upon translatiotw of Bliasa Parichchatla a 
l™.. ..j Us, I. work <m Lojic, ™cl of VyavMlha T.t.v. a 
fiioM. book on Hindu Law, copied in 1/7^, wnicn 

abow that prose adopted at least two cealuties ago, for 
deaJing with highly motaphysical suhjttls. We quote a passage 

from lUc Bhasa Parichchada i 

The disciples of (he sage Gautama apparaacKed him with 
these words, ‘How, master, may ouf deliver- 
BhMpu ance be obtain ed ) Gracioualy enlighten us on this 

point * -Cautaina said—'deliverance may be obtained by a know¬ 
ledge of the predicaments.* The disciples wanted to know whal 
were these predicaments, and Gautama replied ‘Seven predica* 
ments maybe enumerated, Pie = auWance. (2) quality. 

(3) action, (41 genus, (5) difference, (6) ct^*inheTcnce, and (7) 


tion^^xlatejiLce/ . , , * . ^ 

The language of the treaitacs in the list just given is invari¬ 
ably voy simple, though owing to our igobrance of the special 
terms and ledmlcaliliea used by the Sahajiya Vaisnavas. much of 
their writings is unintelligible to us. The sentences are generally 
short and rarely loaded with compounds. Here b a passage 
which may be taken as a specimen of the sort of style used by 
them, Shf, quote from the by Gosvami who lived 

400 years ago: f “ Victory be to Radlia and Krisiia I Fust of ail 

a classification of subjeem; proceeding with the emimciatiotj of 


. “ ’sftfC'R, wTTlfvtin 

^ J 't¥i< =*psi r wTw 

» ibt 4 ' I '* 1 , 

I imo m i" 
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the quatities, wc should note five points : ^perception of aouncfi 
of smelly of colour, of (aste and of touch. These 
belong to Radha and Krlsna aJike. The first 
perception belongs to the ear, the second to the nose, the third to 
the eyeSf the fourth to the tot^e and the lifth to the skin. These 
five perceptions create a desire for love." 

In Komint Kunmr. a poem written in llie middle of the 
16th century, we find a passage written in 
simple prose, strewing a contrast with die 
subtle and abstruse style of the learned men of the period, We 
quote the pas^gc below, 

*** When the merchant again and again swore in this 
manner, the lady smiled and addressed Sons and said, ‘Well, 
my servant. This thief has thus forsworn himself several 
limes, and has surrendered himself entirely to us. Suppliant for 
mercy as fie is, he should not be further molested, [n his present 
predicament, he deserves to be treated with indulgence because he 
is so liclpless. This is what the saezed bnrjoks enjoin. The number 
of OUT servants besides Is not sufficient ; though he may not be 
trusted with any responsible work, what harm if he he appointed 
to prepare silims of tobacco for us? That would be a great 
service in the present state of thingo,’ Sons said, 'well said, my 
master; lei him be kept as a servant.* fCamini thus taking the 
Bctise of Sana addressed him thus: "Well, chief, the highly 
criminal act that you have committed deserves a severe punish¬ 
ment, but owing to your soUcitahons, humility and promises we 


* * 4^a*t ^ 2 : Tp: eta 

C»tt*riirT JitTiitH r ’ cEi'a ■*} 

'« t^r^T9 *f**tTt« fitjn 

^Tt cvflTl f%r< | uta 

'sfiff »iwr3 =(i^, wst^ fevi ts ^ 
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etciise you this llm?. You musl tiow become oitr constat* 
attendant obeying our commands m all tespecis. Whatevet 
we may be pleased to order, it wtH be your duly to execute 
promptly. If you play the truaoi, you will at once be brougbl 
before tbe king without mercy; on the other hand if you can 
please us by your obedience and! prompt execution of our orders, 
we promise to consider your case favourably in future.” When 
the merchant heard this he tliought, ^By Rama, it is a great 
relief. I am out of danger now.* He folded hia bands, and 
said to Kamtni. *Sir. the great relief you have given to your most 
humble servant by granting him pardon is a proof that in a past life 
you were one of lus kith and kin, or else how can this act of favour 
at the hands of a stranger be expbined^ Now, by God, 1 say you 
arc my God-falherj I accept you as my master. Whatever order 
you may graciously be pleased to make, it will be my duty as 
a humble servant to execute to the best of my powers, and if 
rcQuired, even with my fife,* Kamini said. 'What work wilt you 
do here? There is not much to be done. 1 would simply pul 
you in charge of my for the present; one word more, how 

long sKall 1 address you as a thief, 1 give you a name; 1 shall 
henceforth call yori Ram Vallahh.’ The merchant said ‘ So 
be it sir.’ After aucK conversation Kamini said, * Now my 

^:rst« Rstn ^TfJ^ "!*fw ji 

'^3'n afhn wre sIurt tars*! 'arsM 
s*tl ^ Vpfr fnri» *tTT5, 'sev caixr# tw 

fRC^SRt V*n ofstvl RW VER ¥fkir», 

cs sp! ^ c^, ^ ?tT j *if* Ripv ^cw¥, 

**r?rw CT CNtr W tf^Cl atf-l w1 ^fferR ai 

CfT ftPR, C<R 

•fCIJ rt C« R 11 CT ePj 

=rT*t vni fmreT «TTlti ntiR ,* 

viiftift ifferna, esu '«fTTT« fa afscff, caan a[Trii wvi 

irthd ^ csiRlta c¥t=a tMr =r(»rit xat?! at 

!5tfa, Rtfa titra cmrrtf arcrw flTfaora / af5c*ta 'ct atort 

i' <11?^ atxt*faviiTn awa fVirea arf^ afipia *«c? nn ass 
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Ram VallabKr do kindly prepare a srk’m of tobacco tor me. 
Ram ValUbh immediately prepared a siUm and bringing tKe 
iiujito held the pipe before fCamini. Ratn Vallabh being 
appointed to the work «oon became an export in the art. and it 
became the subject ot hi a constant t bought * 90 much so that if 
Kamini called him while dining or asleep, saying ' Where 
have you gone, my Ram Vallabh He would immediaLcly 
anawei. ‘Sir, I am preparing tobacco/ 

For conveying the humour of the passage an introduction 
to the story is necessary. The young merchant Kumar, the 
husband of Kamini, went to a distant country for trade 
immediately after his marriage. There he fell in love with a 
young princess and was admitted into the Raja's harem in the 
guise of a maid servant. There he stayed for a fairly long time, 
till his wife Kam'ini became anxious about his safety, and 
started in the guise of a prince with her maid Sana, 
dressed ns a young man. After a weary search—they traced 
Kumar, and learning all about Kim went to the palace of the 
Raja, whose daughter had kepi him in her vicinity as a lover. 
Kamini. who was a very beautiful woman, played her part as the 
young prince so we!l, that the Raja offered bis daughter in 
marriage to her. Alter the marriage was over, she at once 
detected the guilty man, her own husband, and brought the 
matter to the notice of the Raja, playing her mock-anger with 
admirable Tact. The Raja in great conglcmatton offered the 
thief to his false son-in-taw saying thal ho might inflict any punish¬ 
ment on him that he liked,—at the same time he begged him 
to pardon his daughter, Kamini, on the pteteid of going away 

■amv *Tnt c?fk ’ smsra ^itw’ sfijit 'smv mRnl 

«(ir^ fflriT etvti «prf* 

sifen tJ3, 3fcx sf^ta sirfiTO nifan ntati ■sm 

^5iPi ft CBtapt wst « c»!^ ’ffr 

—'■on <x *— 

tt* 
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for a shori time OD buaiDesSj marched homewards with her 
huflband who took her to be a prince and ha^ not recogniaed 
her as his loyal and loving wife. This passage describes what 
happened after she had taken the thief into custody. She gave 
him the name of Ram Vallabh, because it was held sacrilegioua 
in those days for a Hindu wife to utter the name of her husband. 

Before we close the account of oui early prose, we should 
note some points aE»ut it. Though the above passage is 
connected with the [ncidents of an illicit love, which forms the 
subjcct-mnttci of the poem Kamtni Kumar, the author of which 
belongs to the depraved school of Bharat Chandra, yet the rest 
of OUI early prose which we have noticed, shows that tt was 
mainly employed for the purpose of metaphysical and religious 
writings. The translation of the Sanskrit work on logic called 
the Bhasha Parkhcheda in simple Bengali, was Indeed a held 
attempt, for even in the present advanced development of our prose 
literature the subject is considered to be ton intricate for Bengali, 
especially as it would be most difficult to translate the technicat 
words of Sanskrit Logic. The same may be said oF tire various 
translations of Hindu Law books, compiled in prose two centuries 
ago. We find mention In a poem named 
(it Kirti Lata by Raja Prithvi Chandra of Pakur 

I he cAim of authoT named Radlia Vallahh Sarma 

who translated most of the Hindu Law books 
before the battle of Ptassey. All this shows that though piose- 
wiltlng was not much in favour with the authors of past ages 
in Bengal, yet on account of the high developmeat which our 
language had already attained through its vast poetical literature, 
no diScuhy was etepetienced by an author in tutempting 
to render into Bengali prose even the most abstruse and 
metaphysical Sanskrit works. This fact abo explains why our 
prose has developed so wondeifully wltlun Ute last half century. 
The literary language was already in a highly prepared state, so 
it did not need any great efi^ort to b^ing our proac to a consider¬ 
able degree of perfection within a comparatively short lime. 
»-t236e 
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In early times prose was ctasaihecl in Bengali as a sort of 
metre. With ^lat justificalion they called it so is not known 
but prose passages are generally found intro- 
puMennc duccd by the ward 5^. In a poem in 

praise of Chandidbs by the poet Valsnava Das we fiiut the 
line—?JTff ’•HTTRf ” which, indicates that prose 
passages also along with the poetic used to be sung at chanted, 
lliis is substantiated by the fact that the genealogical accounts of 
the noble families of the Hindu community in Bengal used to be 
chanted by ffu/achoryyus, though a considerable portion of them 
was vnitten in prose. The fCatha^ntas even in our own day 
show unmistakably how prose passages may easily lend to the 
purposes of vocal music. Most probably )t was owing to this 
adaptability of prose to the purposes of songf, as found in Bengali^ 
that they called it *PfT —the prose metre. Tlic authors of early 
prose used often to include llielr hhanUa or signature in the ^tne 
fmm as in their poetical compositions. The last lines of the 
passage from Kamini Kumar, quoted tun as fallows i’— 

•“ Kafr Krisna Dus faulhor of the poem Kaimni Kumata) 
says that Ram Vallabh in course of lime became So clever 
and practised a hand in the art of preparing tobacco, that he 
would not wail till his full name wbs pronounced. As soon as 
'Rama* came out of Kamini's lips. Ram Vallabh was ready 
with his tobacco." 

When a whole paragraph was finialied lire sign of punctua¬ 
tion was it bulof ter the completion ol the sentence, the sign 
generally used was t. 


• •* fW ’ICq, -4!^ CT, 4TlTi?ttT Witt 

••A tfnci fi ‘nry r 



CHAPTER Vll 


The Modes'^ Ace 

I. (flt Ttft (lil^EPwl In hr EiLTopcui workeTi — cWlftfelli ud mlAftiimuiuL 

tbj Dr. CaTry »iud hit 
fc} Bena^lt work* ^tlUrti by Einopeaat. 

A urw idcftt m ihc wnniiij 

|L (r 3 Tba CoTIcffi!' of TaEl Wdlljuti 

(b) Tb«! Ptwdktii ol (ha Caliega — Mfituujhay—R airk R jii»im VuAji—ChAn li Cltuwn 
MnTiu^ATtd R*jib LochoU—Thsir firD£vEi mdu. 

ti:E R«Vh , K, M Buctjqc bud Qtbifr attlhdr* who ^ojlOlWlKl id ihc nLc of 

Euiopcan wrilitn —■ Ikl of thell publkNllOCA. 

Ill Gvimbl rDUuikb rKkifly todloitlnQ thv chbPutAuhlk'A uflht: imw mu€: «pd Vi* 

nmliapt with ihs eAjli«E ohr. 

IV- hkl Dfcadnure cf it* high >pUiViuiL idril m Hlndtl iOticl? uid tho aidvoiit of 
Rbjb Aaed hlohui Rojp 

(h) A Eiimpl*hcniiv« rn4f:W of hit ilia *pd work- 

(c^ Thb WvVtan that fallows] Rbj* Rim Mohmn Ri^^D^vcndra Nftth Tp^oti— 
Akuy KHmai Duu* muf oUieiK 


(fl) Thfl niftt? epocir a^Aereti m hy Earopecn work^rAf — 
citft/ions andm{ssionarita . 


*Whalever Tcmnanls of (^ose we may be able to un earth from 
old records and manuscnpis in order to vindicate the glory of 
our past literature^ it must, for the sake of truth, b« admitted 
E^tr i»Me-«F * that they were too ImigniTiamt to deserve 
initial j:RiporiMut«. proraitient mention in a history of liteiatine. 

Disconnected from llic eloiy of the later development of prose, 
that has grown up like a rich harvesi duiing the British ruJet 
they would scarcely deserve more than a passing notice. 

I have said mote than once in the foregoing chapters that 
the heart of Bengal lay in her villages,—contented as these 
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were with their never-ceaatitg fountain of domestic and apiriluaJ 

hiitifrfto fi^ppinesa. Our people did nol hitherto core 
itfc!'"'^ with ^uUss- for the world outside the pale of their homes. 

. . 'Tiwy worked and sang, prayed, fasted and 

had visions of God, They heard the t>iid Kokil coo from the 
mango boughs in spring, and saw their favourite flower, the 
otus, bloom in their tanks in autumn; and Uithely did they 
smg about al! these, and about the sweets of home life. They 
were content with loving their kith and kin, their mothcia, wives 
and children, and thought that God revealed Himself to them 
m domestic tenderness. They pursued the niceties of logic or 
indulged m abstruse metaphysical contemplBlioiw. and disciplined 
iheir mind so that they might take a quiet and ungrudging view 
of ihe ills of life and encounter nobly the supreme penally 

of nature when in due course they would he called upon 
to pay ii. 

village life underwent a sudden disturbance- 
MohticaJ changes were of little importance to the people. They 
he^dfrom gossips that the Sodsoh, who ruled from the throne 
ofMmshidabad. liad been ousled by the English, and that a 
great battle had been fought al Plassey , hut this did not seem 
at all any important news to them. Now, however, for the 
first time m history, a seel of people came with the dear 
object of improving them splritualiy atrd morally. The Mussal- 
mans had not doneso,-*iiol even the great Akbar in his dream 
of a political empire, The Portuguese, the Burmese and the 
l^rathas had ail overrun the country during successive ages. 
Ihey came to loot or judge CfimLoiils—restore rights or set -e 
them; that was in Ihe eyes of the Hindus the true When c( 
their foreign rulers. The Mussalmans had come with the 
Koran, but often with a dagger also, as an allemative to the 
acceptance of iheir faith; those that failed to be convinced 
sometimes forcibly served with beef and made converte. 

But here came a people who showed real aniiely to 
amdiomle the condition of the people. Bent on high motives 
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of philaDthrcpy and love, they did not apply force but used 

A c.n frinn nt^ Hn Senile persuasion, Besides they showed a 
great anxiety to give to our countrymen the sort 
of education which tlwy had not yet had, notwithstanding thert 
higher flights in theology and metaphysics. A class of philan- 
tliropic men, whose mission was the propaganda of the gte^ t 
love of their master, Jeaus Christ,—the misaionaries—in the earlier 
stages of the British rule did for our coimtry and her literature what 
we cannot too highly eulogise. They approached with love 
atrd so touched the heart of the people. Dr. Carey called /its 
semi'barbariarts in a letter lo a friend, but he had no contempt 
foTithe people ; it was a bonafidc statement which we may very 
well excuse, when we know that he was truly inspired with the 
spirit ol Christian love For his fellov^'men and did not mean to 
abuse This love touched the heart of the Bengalees. In fact 
the ardour, with which the missionaries and even some members 
of the Civil Service commenced their self-imposed task of educating 
the masses and ameliorating their condition, elicitg our unqualified 
respect and admiration. The first Bengali types in the country 
were those employed in printing a Bengali grammar by Mr. 

,, Natiianiei Prassey Hallxed who was a Civilian 

KbUiciI * Cmpiviu. 1. Ill 1 li II 

and oriental scholar, and was so vi^ejl 
acquainted with the language as sometimes to pass in disguise 
as a Native."* The grammar was printed in 1776 A.D. in 
a press at Hooghly. The punches of the fount were prepared 
by Mr, Wilkins who rose to great dislinclioti as on oriental 
scholar, and published a translation of the Gita which was the 
first Sanskrit work made accessible to the scholars of Europe by 
translation. Mr. Wilkins, who was afterwards decorated with 
knlghlliood, belonged to the Service of the Bast India Company, 
and in his researches in the field of Sanskrit lore was a recipient 
of the distinguished patronage of Warren Hastings. Wilkins 
made it the mission of his Hfe to improve the condition of the 
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masseB of Bengal by giving ihem a general education for wUch 
PaqcbBa by wiikim WAS cssctitiolly necesaaiy. In ills aeal 

to do so. he acquired the an of punch^cutling 

and prepared a i»:i of Bengali punches with hU own hands, 
after he bad been seven years in this counliy. and in tins stage 
he also trained another hand to the same work. Panchanan 
Karmahar and his relation and assistant Manohar Karmahar 
ongmg to the caaic of yacksmilhs, were instructed in the 
art of punch^culting by Mr* Wilkins; and the worry and trouble 
attending the enterprise for years would have h«n considered 
not worth undergoing, had not Mr. Wilkins proceeded 
pth a true Christian spirit of patient philanthrophy. In 

fact, the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
amongst whom be was called upon to work, had become 
the aJlabsorbing matlcr of his thought. Through the 

‘^f Pandianan Karmakar and his 
^ relative and coUcague Manoliar the art of 

punch-cumog became domesticated b India. We do not. how- 
ever moan to say tha11he art of printing a etude form was 
known m Bengal before aorles WilJdna came to the field. 
We have come across a MS., nearly 20(> years old. which was 
printed from engraved wooden blocks. But 
ihe art was not in general use; a stray en- 
de.«mr fo, dec^.livc putpo«, doa p™g„osuM= . 

The nee. notice thel .... heve oI printing in Breigeli i. that 
E..t, Cod. ^ RegnWon, dntwn up 

Mr JrlnLh n"" '•pJatione were llunileted by 

Jonatl™ Duncen nflurwurde Covanne of Bombay, m,d 

e printed at the Company'. ft«.- , 795 , The great 

c^h. Code of 1793. iranafated iota Bengali by Mr Fc^r 

r * “ '■?' >li«<itgui.hed European «hoia. of 

Bengah.wa.prmt,da,.he p.... bm 
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fount, wbich continued to be the siandaid of Bengali types, dll 
a oeatei and a amaller fount was prepared by Dr. Carey. 

Next to Sir Cbarles Wtikina, Naihaniel Ptassey Hathed and 
Graves CKamney Haughton, came a host of European scholars 
in Bengali and other <»iental languages, many of whom belonged 
to live Sri Ramapur {Setampore) Mission, but none of them was 
Dr, Catty, conspicuou8 Bs Dr. Carey in hla efforts to 

improve the resources of Bengali prose or Kelp 
the circulation ol Bengali printing. 

(b) Dr. Corey ond his coifeogues 

He had started his life as a cobbler. When, howevo-, 
by his great diligence, piety, scholar ship and strength of character 
he had raised himself to a position of eminence as tntssionaiy, 
he was dining one summer day in I7ff6 with the Governor 
General, the Marquis of Hastings, at Barrackpur Park, opposite 
Serampore and, ‘‘overheard one of the guests, a gsieral officer, 
making enquiry of one of the Aid^de-Camp. whether Dr. 
Carey had not been a shoetiraker, on which he stepped forward 
and exclaimed. No, Sir, only a cobbler 1 . * Carey might he 

, writes John Clark l^^arsKman, walking eight or ten 
miles to Northampton with his wallet full of shoes upon his 
shoulders and then returning home with a fresh supply of leather 
to fulfil his engagemenU with a Government contractor." 

This man came subsequently as a missionary lo Bengal and 
fell a true Christian love for the people around him who appeared 
to ^im to be sunk in supersiiilon, vice and idoiatiy. He learnt 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian and Marathi, not with a view to 
knowing the people or profiling by tlie wisdom contained in 
oriental hooks, but with the ohfect of bringing a large mass of 
humanity, whom he sincerely believed to he grovelling in darkness, 
to light, Wc may regret that Dr. Carey failed io observe the reli¬ 
gious life in Bengal whiclr, in spite of superatitiona, w-aa permeated 
with a noble purpose and a spirit of true devotional fervour. But 
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v^e can by no maans IgT^ore or underestimate (he great pains and 
the indefatigable industry that mark his endeavours to improve 
lives of the Bengalees by spreading educa I ion and by diBeeminating 
the truths of the Gospel among them. To Kim wc pre-emitieni!y 
owe the rapid development of Bengali prose before Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy took up the work righl earnestly. 

The difficulties in the way of Dr. Carey were many and 
great■ It was his greatest ambilion m life to publish a translation 
of the Gospel in Bengalis When niter years of Ivard and unremit¬ 
ting labour, he had brought the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment almost to completion, he estimated the cost of printing at 
Calcutta of ID.OOO copies at Rs. 43.750. This was quite 
beyond his means, and he ihougKl of getting the book printed 
in England. At hrat he proposed to obtain punches from Caslon, 
the eminent letter-founder in London, calculating ihai the cost 
of each punch would be 5s. only, but he was wrong; the cost 
H« » pt.nr *he punches was a guinea a piece. So he 
Bible- gave up die idea of gettirtg (he book printed in 

England, though before doing so he had made anolher attempt 
lo engage the services of a letter.founder whom lie knew at 
Derby, In 179hhercadan advertisement that a leEterdoutidry 
was estahliahed for the ‘country language' at Calcutta, Dr, 
Carey lost no time in corresponding with the projector of the 
scheme, and found thal the punches of the foundry were cut 
by Panchanan, who had b«r«n itaiaed by Sir Charles Wilkms^ 
Soon after a pimting ptt^ con^E fueled of wood was advertLsed 
for sa]« aud Dr, Carey iaimediately purchased U for i.'40. 
Panohanan waa once more found out and lii$ services engafed 
by the Sri Ramapm Mtei^lonA Here Ranchamn completed 
a fouDl ol 700 separale punches for DeUiin^gri letters and llieir 
compounds, Panchanan was qow an old nian, so hi^ worthy 
coUeagiie Manoiiarr already mcnliqnedi wcus calkd in lo assist 
him and "*waa subsequently employed for fcriy years ai ihe 
Sti Ramapur press and lo his exertions and Instrucliont Bengal 
is indebted for the various beauiifuj foxini^ of ihe Ben gait« Nagrli 
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Persian. Arabic and oilier cliaTactas whIcK have been graduaily 
introduced into the differenl printing establishments.*’* 

All this was due to the indefatigable industry of Dr. Carey 
and his colleagues. They were deter mined to publish the Bible 
in Bengali, and this Carey was uhimately able to do. Imagtoe 
his great delight wben on the 16th of March, (803, Mr. Ward 
set the first types with his own hands and presented him with 
the hrst sheet of the Testament. We hnd the following account 
of him in the notice of his career, published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at bis death in 1834 : "Tlie extent of his 
zeal may be judged by the fact that, in coniunction with his colle- 
H* agues, he has been instnitnental in giving to 

the tribes of Asia the sacred scriptures in whole 
or in part in bctiveen 30 and 40 different languages." He 
acquired Bengali with a thoroughness which we scarcely find in 
any other foreigner who has sidled our language. He had 
employed Pandifs to help him to acquire a knowledge of Bengali, 
and when they declared that he was bt to address the people 
lie commenced preaching ; and in 1794 we find him devoted 
to this task In the jungly bracts of the Sundaibans. He writes 
on the 16th January, 1798, “I spoke in Bengali for nearly 
half an hour without an mlermtssion," '^But" says he later 
on " I recollect that after [ had preached or rather thought that 
I had, for two years (in Bengali), a man one day came to roe 
and declared that he could not understand me, and this long 
after my Aattering teachers had declared that every one could 
understand me. 1 fed the impression which that poor man's 
remark made on me to tlua day,*’+ 

But we presume that it was his peculiarity or accent in pro¬ 
nouncing the letters^, 4, etc, which must have made his speech 
some times unintelligible to the people. Reading bis Bengali 
works on various subjects, one is struck with his wonderful 
command over the idiom and colloquial forms of our dialect, so 

' HfutHHT of StI Riujaaplif Miuiopu VcM I . p. 17^. 

1 Mrisoir of Df. Cticr hf Eu«E«ct p. 

n^imB 
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difficult for a foreigna to acquire. Dr Carey was not, however, 
rhc man lo be rlaunted by failures. He composed a short and 
simple marriage service b Bengali for meeting the growing 
demand of such formula:, as there was already a good number 
of Bengali Christians, whose marriage ceremonies were lo be 
celebrated according to new rites for which there was yet no guide 
in the vernacular. He besides composed songs in Bengali and 
we find one of his friends writing about himself and Dr..Carey : 

** This morning bother Carey and i took our stand like two 
ballad-singers and began singing in Bengali before one of Siva a 
temples."* Of course now-a-daya a European tnmionary singing 
a Bengali song is no strange spectacle in this country I but Carey 
Was the pioneer in all such matters and he was inspired by a 
real zeal to bring tbe people who, according to his notions, erred 
in religion, to the creed which he considered to be the only true 
one ; and Hindus have always judged of a people by the ainceuty 
of their faith and not by the loftiness of their doctrines, of which 
their own 5oj#ras furnish sufficiently great and noble eieamples. 
Before these sincere souls took up the task of propagating their 
religious faith there hod been no indication that the conquerors 
of Bengal possessed any religion at aU, excepting the hoisting of 
thz (lag on Sundays and the official attendance of the few at the 
Sunday moming Eer\'ice *' and it was the earnest endeavour of 
Carey. Marshtnan, Maifyn and their col leagues to remove this 
impression. They spared no pains to bring the lost sheep to the 
fold. In the Sundarbans Dr. Carey lost a son, but he could 
The wult ft icit- >Tiduce no person, not even a Muhammadan. 
“•’5" to make a coffin, and the distress, to which he 

and his wife were put, can hardly be adequately described. 
All this he underwent with a patient and a glad heart, because 
though the people opposed him, he wanted to do good to them.— 
lo relurrr good for evil, as the great master had enjoined upon 
all the true foltowera of hSs creed. The great love attracted the 
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peopW and all dilHcuUiea, all pioblems—however imurrnotmtable 
or Intiicale—«itc oveicome by love* The best men of the land 
during the hist epoch d the BriUah rule were drawn to Christianity 
by the nobie examples of philanihropic love displayed by the 
Christian inlsstonariefi^ They were not attracted by the inherent 
qualities of Christianity so much as by the examples of suffering 
for tove before them^ It was owing to these traits of disinterested- 

missionaries that men 
■njhciKd: Rev^ K. M. Bancrj^i *hc Rev. 1 aI 

Behari Dc, Michael Madhu Sudan Datla^ Covinda Chandra Datta 
and last though not tlte least of this glorious bandt Dr, K* 
Banerjec liad embrace*.! Christianity. For nearly a cientury the 
enlightened Hindus were dazzled by the glare of western civilisa¬ 
tion. and showed no mchnation to admit that anything could 
have been noble ot gTeal In the past in ihcLr own Dation. The 
great personality of Chaitanyo Deva and his heavenly love* the 
poems of Chandidtis and the lays of other Vaisrvava poets* the 
songs of Rama Prasad, the vivid and nob-te portraitures of domes^ 
tic life found in Kavt Kankan's potfms and the exquisite touches 
and elegance ol Bharat Chandra*s style could now command no 
attention from the educated young men of Bengal ; in facl» Bengal 
with her wealth of noble ideas lay far off, though so nemi and 
Fuiope* removed from us by land and sea. came nearer and 
nearer to the new gcn«aUon of the Hindus who come in touch 
with the mj&3Lonari«i. In the domestic circle the parents became 
anxious fox diildren who under the spell of missionary influence 
failed even lo admire the patient and self^^crificins love for 
religion which liad marked the Hindu women of the pasl^ and 
revolted against all that was old and had been sacred in popular 
estimation. The gods liad now become to them mere clay, 
the temples were unholy and the hallowed precincts of their 
homes a hole of superstition. Their n€h\^ litcraLure was no more 
than u miserable scribbling and sbreds of paper which they 
should consign to die fire ot lo worms. Tlie songs of Radha 
and Krisna which expressed in the highest language of 
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poetry I and were hitherlo a fountain of joy and inspiration to the 
rich and the poor alike, now became a source of horror to them : 
and one of our greatest covintrymen of that age was known tn 
declare that Krbna, the aupreine soul, was worse than a sweepei- 
The Hindu shrines had once heen desecrated by MuhammadaTis 
who had thrown beef and other unholy things into them to destroy 
their sanctity i but they had only liaif succeeded, for thousands 
of hearts had Temained true to them. But now our own people 
the educated classes, lost faith in the temples, and looked upon 
them as pandemoniums and the gods enshrined In them as 
Beeizehubs and Molochs, whether they believed in Christianity 
or not. The victory of the missionaries was complete. The 
secret of their success* 1 beg to repeat, lay in the circumstance of 
their approaching us with love. Th^ had shown a system of 
organised philantliropy hitherto unknown to the country. Theh 
charily, devotion, zeal and sympathy had drawn away those 
who were the natural ornaments of our society, and poor Bengal 
may consider iMs love to have been the greatest of her disasters, 
since more than the sword it upset lime-honoured hoary insliiU' 
tions and alienated true hearts, 

True love never spends itself in a single channel. Dr. Carey 
and hJs colleagues did not consider their work done by merely 
propagating the truths of Christianity, They wanted sincerely to 
give our countrymen education, according to 
* Bch(ta!i standards, in all departments of 

knowledge; and lire wonderful activity dis¬ 
played by them in their labour of love draws forth our greatest 
admiration when we consider (hat (he Goveinment of the E^st 
India Company, afraid of disturbing the cooseivative views of 
our people did not assist t>ut often obstructed them in the 
ear tier stages, fhese is noi a subject oo which these Ejxuopcans 
did not come forward to write books in Bengali in order to spread 
education among tire masses. 

Dr. Carey wrote the following books in 'Bengali, beddes 
numerous treatises on Christianity and the translation of the Bible ; 
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t, A Djcllonaiy of the Bcfigali language io three volumes, 
quarlQ siie. conuuning ftO.OOO words—the work of ihbfly year*. 
The original price was Rs. 120, This book came out in 
1615—25. 

2, A Bengali Grammar published 'in 1801, It passed 
through four editions beiore 1855, 

5, Kalhopafcathan or Colloquies, published in August, 
1801, 

4, Uihasamala. or garland of stories, published in 1612. It 
contains 150 short stories at that lime cunent in Bengal 

The last two books form a rich mine of idioms of the spoken 
dialect of Bengal from whidv Tek Chand Thakur took the cue 
for his style in the composition of his masterpicw in Bengal^ 
the Abler Gharer Dubl Dr. Carey writes in the preface to his 
Kalhopakalhan : **That the work might be as complete as 
possible, I have employed some sensible natives to compose 
dialogues upon subjects of domestic nature and to give dwm 
precisely b the natuial style of die persons supposed to U 
speakers •' So he did not write tW whole of the book himself, 
but the dialogues, other than those written on domestic^ subjects, 
are his composition, and they do him a great credit. He bad a 
high regard for Bengali as a language. He says of it m the 
aforesaid preface, "ThU ianguage.„curtent llirmigh an extent of 
country nearly equal to Great Britab ..when Pfopcriy cultivated, 
will be mferiot to none in elegance and perspicuity,’ He wanted 
not only to educate and elevate the massw of Bengal, bm also 
to develop, as best he could the resources of a language for 
which lie had a gmat The style of his colloquies inspired 

many of our countrymen to write in the cunent dialect, and not 
only do we find it imitated m a pte-embent degree in Alal« 
Gharer Dulal and Hutum Pechar Naksa, but even in the style 
of a Baokim Chandra and Dina Bandhu Miira. ! quote a pa^ge 
from liis colloquies. Dr. Carey appended an English translation 
which 1 adopt with some modifications. 
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•"Yesterday at 12 o'clock my youngest wile had cooked the 
dinner, and my children had hist eaten iheii 
moment the middle woman came 
in and set up a quarrel.’* 

"None d| the women of your house can bear to see any good 
happening to another,'* 

"Whatcan 1 say? There Is no place where I can go and 
stay lor four or five days, and allow the breeze to blow on my face 
(enjoy peace).” 

" Why don't you go to your heolhers' house and slay there 
for a few days?" 

"What, go to their house I If t were to go to their house, do 
you think 1 should be preserved from these abusive women? 
There is n^t one of them who can hear to licar of my btotheis. 
My husband scarcely stays at home at ail, on account of their 
quarrels- When he does come, he himsell abuses and scolds." 

“Formerly you lived on such good terms. Strange, you are 
always differiiig nmv,** 

"If 1 could only give my daughters in marr'i&ge, 1 would 
lake seven mustard seeds and l>alhe (an idiom in Bengali signify• 
ing great relief of mind), 1 would offer betel to Kulai Chandj and 
sene) puja to Suvachani." 


* ‘ «ts| C^t (Mtii I ^ ^tST irTHl VVS 

'ffire r 

■csnec'i 'stst cidVwjtw iit L* 

- -rjit «f«. «ir*i Sttf nit Tm%\ ttRiw 

^rsn *iTc*i r 

“ t cent Tl iTi 7' 

' ^rfl It? r* 7 Tsiterttv? ^ j ^T?Ttfti 

qt? ?i i fefsi 

sitl gl I ??? rftniinfn f^ivn *tS3l !* 

" CWCT9 Jitmw *ii?g 4,?? vitirvt s^tfTn r 

"wnit f%ii -"fTft »it?^ ’?fwi frit futt 

ei^f «i 1 ItA ftl. TtRt 6re vften r 
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Where do you lliEnk of murrying your girls? In the country 
or outside il?" 

**I cannot my what God intends. I thinic it would be well 
(O marry them near home.’' 

“What do all the brothers’ wives say? What say the uncles 
and aunts? What all agree upon Is proper." 

"As it happens 1 will go home; if the evening comes 1 shall 
be scolded/* 

The colloquy under the head Quaneb ol Women " 
beginning with *' Wheie have you been, gossip ? b none of 
the business of the evening In your mind ?“ presents to us a 
disagreeable scene, which, assuming that some pandif wrote it for 
Dr. Carey, though he liimself appends an English transblion, 
should not. lor the sake of decency, have found a pbee in a 
missionary*a book. We find slang of a most revolting type used 
Freely in that dialogue and we wonder how Dr, Carey could liave 
published It in his own name. This goes to show that even a 
European mi^ionaiy of such spotless reputation as Dr, Carey's 
was could not escape from that corrupt taite of die age which 
marks the writing of fsv/ar Gupta and GauH Sankar Bhatta- 
charyya. 

We quote below two more extracts from Dr. Carey’s Bengali 
writings, which will illufitrate his great command over the 
language. E lake Ejoth of them from his IttKasamala or Garbnd 
of Stories. 


itlTiti f^RTT T fN; j 

Wf*| 51 t' 

■cBPiii itii ’rtc'i ^ r ^TTinr ^ 7 

v#ir r 

•c*i Hit, c^f^*T iTtnurtfh f^pt t“ 
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i. *'* Once upon a time a thief was runiiina away with (he 
Th* * itiicl stolen From a houae, and was passing 

by the fields adjoining the village. A plough¬ 
man, who happened to see him, said, ' Would you mind 
returning those things to the righlFul owner } if you do not, 1 
shall have you punished in the court of the king.' The thief 
replied, * Mind your own business. Fool. IF you show any undue 
enthusiasm in this rofltier I shall make you aulFei capital punish^ 
ment at the hands of the king,' The ploughman, who wafs 
naUirally very angry at the audacity of the thief, caught hold of 
him with the stolen articles and brought him before the king to 
whom he related the whole story. When the king asked the 
thief what he had to say in reply, he answered : ' Great king, 1 
saw that this man was sitting with these articles in a jungle ; 1 
told him that he looked like a thief and threatened to bring him 
before your majesty, if he would not relurn the articles to tile 
owner. But the man ^used me for saying so. Be pleased to 
judge this thief as he deserves,' The king asked if there was 
any eye-witness to substaniiacc the statement of eillter; but both of 
them declared that there was none. The king ordered his officers 
to take away both of them, and after tightly binding each to a 
corpse, to bum them at separate places. He desired, moreover, 
that his order should be quickly executed. After publicly passing 

* " 4IT esra c^t;t f♦ftn frtPttttcn ^ 

CT^ TISV ■BTlpW Cffiffl Cl C»ni^ T^rffir 

O', f ceta vtt^n 

amta ^c.5t i* tvs flfitai ^ ^ 

ani^tp# »tfT* C5m¥ awr? >t^'t f»nn 

CBTicv 'tifSial fwwt'ii ci 'cf ca ■js^ 

ente^ JtT*i aai Sit tear ifhat irnic# i ■sTates <tTfit ct cew 
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this sentence, Kc brought ihc officers into his privole chamber, anti 
instructed them to keep a secret watch upon these men after they 
had been bound to ihe corpses as direcied. They were instructed 
to listen to the conversation of the two and report it to him at once. 
The officers accordingly took the two men to the rivet side, where 
they bound them to two different corpse; and on the pretext of 
Soingaway to bring fuel for burning them, hid themselves close 
by, so that they could overhear without being seen. The two 
men thinking ibey were left to themselves, now felt sure that 
death was Inevitable, upon which the ploughman said to the thief, 
' Well, thief, you are a rnn^kahly clever fellow, you have 
succeeded in bringing death and ruin upon me though I am 
innocent.* The thief said in reply. * I begged you not to adopt 
the course you took, saying that if you quatrelled with mo yaut life 
would pay the forfeit. For my part, 1 am a thief, and death is 
fust the punishment that 1 deserve. But you are going to lose 
your life out of sheer foolishness,' The officers overheard the 
conversation and at once reported to the king who, on knowing 
the facts, inflicted a suitable punishment on the thief and duly 
rewarded the ploughman.’' 

|{. **" A husbandman went with his plough to the Helds 

How zj riili di«, day, and got 24 hsh from a neighbouring 
apptated caiial. He came back to his home and, after 

m ^ I ^ VTDTfl 

Fitvtfe 
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havtog toade over the fish to his wife for cooking, relumed to hie 
duties. His wife prepared a ourr^ with the fUli ond wanting to 
know the taste of her preparation look a sip from it. She found 
that it tasted well, and then she thought, 'But 1 don t know how 
the fish tastes; let me eat one*' So she ate a fish, and then she 
thought * But Btilf I do not know how that one on the dish 
would taste*! and she ate the second fish also* In this manner 
she proceeded tilt she had hnlaUed all hut one ; and when her 
husband came home, she presented him with a diah oftice 
and a single hah. Tlie husbandman wandering said, *what: is 
the matter? i got 24 fish: what about the rest?' His wife 
gave him the following account of the Bsh." 

*'You brought 24 fish, A kite fdl upon them and look away 
eight; stmeen remained. 

‘*i took them to the tank for washing and eight swam away 
in the water; eight rentnmed. 

got two bundles of fuel in exchange of two fish. 

"Your good ndghbouTs ought to have a share. 

‘*1 presented them with four ; and then only two rrmatned* 

C*t •TT» ^ •tr* 

Tfrntt fru f^iTCf 

CtN»t C? I nw ^ etfinT 

«TST« srf^m ptfii, ^ <5^ 

«?r i ctSI'S i 
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ale cne to sec Iiow il taslca; lliere remained only one. 

‘‘Look for that on the dish. 

*‘[f you are a ime man eat ihe bone and keep ihe Beah 
(for me). 

"Becouae you have gol such a wife be myself, you are fur- 
niahed with a true account. 

The above two cxliaets illuBtrate the easy and simple style 
which is to be found tn some of ilie text-books compiled for the 
college of Fort WiUiom in which Dr. Carey taught the Bengali. 
Hindusthani, and Marathi languages. He not only contributed 
very considerably himself to Bengali prose litera- 
always befriended those who took good 
vernacular work in hand, For instance we find 
that Thakur's Bengali and English Dictionary, an admirable work 
of scholarship, w-as compiled for the Fort William College in 1005 
at the suggestion of Dr Carey, He employed Rama Rama 
Vasu and Rajib Lochan to write Pratapadilya Charit and 
Krtsna Chandra Charlta respectively, the foiraier of which 
appeared in 1001, and the latter in 1605, 

Thus lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 when he first 
landed here till his death in 163'!—one of those 

H*« C«llfi«VUCH^ I * L L * ^ 1 * 

rare apirits who^ crossmg me bamera of th^ir 
national preiudiecs. by dint of that all-embracing brotherhoord 
which every true Christian should fed for all men. worked without 
a thought of reward or personal aggrandisement. He and his 
colleague. Mr. J. Marshman, had nothing to bequeath to their 
children at death, but enough as heritage to the suffering race 
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whose cause they had espoused, not under ohligaiion ot cxttaiieoua 
mandate, but according to the dictates of tbeir own cortscienoes 
through wliich their God spoke to lliem, Amongst bis other 
coJleagues the names of Yates, W. Morton (of whom the Rev. J. 
Long says 'He is one of the ablest Bengali scholars ever produced 
in the country*), and the Rev* J. Pearson deserve a special 
mention as having greatly furthered the caiise of our prose 
literature, 

(c) Bengali lUorljs HJriiten by Europeans 

The works written in the vemacubr language about this time 
by European writers cover a vast held. We cannot name all of 
them. We confine ourselves to the following list of works, and 
our list even here is not exliaustive as we have not included those 
that deal with Christianity, There U a great lilGiature of tran¬ 
slations of the Bible and treatises on Clirbtlanity which we cannot 
undertake to dwell upon at presenl- Tiie Usl belosv is mainly 
based on the catalogue on vernacular works compiled by the Rev. 
J. Long in I&35. Most of these works were, no doubt, written for 
educational purposes, 

Arithmelic 

1. Smitira zeinindary papers, printed at the !3ri Ramapore 
press In 181 7. 

2. Mr. May's Aritirmelical Table selected from those 
employed in the native schools. It was published in 1817 and 
called May-Ganita. 

3. Harley's Arithmeltc—Gamtanka. First Edition appeared 
from Chinsurah in 1819, 

Dicliouary 

1. Bengali Diclionaiy by Forster,—Civilian and Sanskrit 
Scholar. Il contains 1800U words, Puhlished in 1819 in two 
volumes. Price Rs. 60. 

2. Mliter*s Bengali Dictionary, pubiiahed in 1601, Price 
Rs. 32. 
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3. Haiighton'a Glossary, publjahed in 1825. 

4. HatigKton a Bengali-to-Eng] tab Dictionaiy, pubtiaK^ at 
the expense of the Comt of DiicciOEH in 1633. It contains 40,000 
words. Price Els. 60. 

5. Marabtnan's Bengali Dictionary. Published in 1627.-^ 
25,000 words. 

6. Marshman's Bengal) and English Didtonnry, publish^ 
in 1629. Price Rs. ID. 

7. Rev. ]. Pearson’s ScKoo! Dictionary, published in 1629. 

8. Morton* a Dictionary. 600 pages. Quarto sbe. Publbhed 
in ]626. Price Rs. 6, 

9. Mendie’s Abridgement of Johnson’s Dictionary (Bengali 
and English). First edition appCBured in 1822. 

10. Roiario's Dictionary—1637. EVice Rs. 6. 

Ethics and morn) tales 

1. Di. Gilchrist’s Bengali translation of j'Esop's Fables— 
in 1603. 

2* Upadesakatha or moral talcs by Stewart—in 1620. 

3. Sadguns-O'Viryya (95 anecdotes illustrating virtue and 
valour). Price Re. I -8 as. Compiled by a Scrampore Missionary 
in 1629. 

4. /Esop’s Fables Imnalaied by Marebman. 

5. Hitopadesa by Yates, Published in 1841. 

6. Parasika Itihas by Kneanc- 

Geography 

1. Bbugo! Evam Jyotis (dialogues on Geography and 
Astronomy) by Pearson. Published In 1824. 

2. A Map of the world In Bengali by G. E-tcTklotis (1625), 

3. J. Sutherland's Geography of India, 

4. Pearce's Bhugot Vrittanta (Geography)— ■ in 1810. 

5. Sandy’s General Geography in Bengali—in 1842. 

Grammar 

1. Halhed’s Bcngah Grammar — ^in 1778. 

2. Carey’s Craromai”in 180 E 
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3. Munaya English Grammar imnslaled into Bengali by 
Rev. Jt Pearson—ici 1620. 

4. Sit C. Haugbton’s Giatnmar. Price Rs, 15, Published 
in (821. 

5. J. Robinson's Bengali Grammar (a ttanslaiion of Girey's 
Anglo-Bengali Grammiir]. Pages 109. 

6. Keat's Bengali Grammar {Ket*Vyakarana), Published 
in 1620. Pages 59. Price 2 aa. From 1820-1854 upwards of 
15,000 copies were sold. 

7. Wenger's Bengali Grammar. Pages 156. Price 
Re, as. 

History and Biography 

t. Goldsmith's History ol England iransktcd into Bengali 
by Feint Carey in 1819, Pages 412. 

2. Captain Stewart's Moral tales of History with selections 
of historical subjects such as—glimpses of the early days of 
England, with moral instruction, historical anecdotes—illuHtfative 
of friendship, industry, justice, pride, anger ; the arrival of the 
English in India, the Rules of the PermaneEit Settlement. 

3. hthas Samuchaya or Epitome of ancient history by 
Pearson, Pages 364. Price Re. 1, This hook gives an account 
of the history of Egypt. Assyria, Babylon, Medea, Persia, Greece 
and Rome. 

4. Prachin Itihas by Pearson. Published in 1639, Pages 
623, compiled from Rollin and Anquelei t it gives a brief account 
of the Eigyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians, Romans, treating of manners, customs, buiidinga, 
natural productions, laws. Government and history of those Slates, 

5* Vangn Desa Puravritta translated from Maishman's 
History by iWenger. Pages 284, 

6, Dharma Pustaka Vritlanta by Mrs, HBcberlin, Published 
in 1846. Pages 252 with 27 woodcuts. 

7, ECala Kramika Itthas by C. Pearce, pubhahed in 1836. 
Pages 89 with 10 woodcuts. 
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8. Daniel CKaiita by Morion. Pages 345 ; in 1036. 

9. Puravrittfl Samksepa by J, Maiehman !—^1633. Pages 
515. Price Rs. 3. 

10. Bharatvarsiya lUhas by J, Marshroan. Two Volumes, 
103!. Price R». 8. 

11. Tucker's History oF the Jew^ translaled mlo Bengali by 

j. tCempbel). Pages 257. 1845. 

12. Mulyunmad Jiban Cbarit by Rev, J. Long. Pages 121. 
Founded exclusively on Arabic authoilues as given m ibc works 
of Sprenger, WcUe, and Caussin de Petcival—treats of Geography, 
Natural History' and retigiotis stale of Arabia previous to 
Mohammad's timet Mabaminad's youthful days, his trading, 
when 40 years old be announces a new faith, opposition of his 
relatives, becomes a warrior, Kia polygamy, messages to foreign 
rulers, regulations for his followers i death in the midst of his 
plans. "The second pari now in the press will take in the 
spread of Moalemism, the Koran, Moslemism as at present, the 
festivals and sects of the MiihommecianB. 


Medidne 

t. Carey's Bengali Anatenoy (Haiavali Vidya). Pages 638. 
Price Rs. 6. Puhlished from llie Seratnporc Press in 1820. 
Designed in 1818 to form the first part of .i Bengali Encyclo- 
psedia, to consist chiefly of transIalLon of * esteemed compendiums 
of Euiopean art and scieoce.' 

2, Bachelor's Medical Guide, Pages 356. Price Re. I. 

Mensuration 

1, Robtn 3 on''s Bengali Mensuration (Bhumi Parimana)—1850. 
The author was an Inspector of Government Schools b Assam 
and the ndghbourmg districts. Tliis work gives the elements of 
land-surveying and rules for finding the areas of 16 plain figures. 
'It contains 10 problems—lo find the area of a square, of a 
rectangular parallelogram: an oblique-angled parallelograro, a 
trapezium, a circle, ellipse, two sides of right-angled triangle, 
a triangle, a right-angled triangle.' 
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Reaicler^ 

1, Yule'* SpclJmg Book—-Sisu Bodhoday. A apellmfi book 
\vith aKoit sentences and verses for reading. 

2. HaiigKton's Selections, containing 10 stones from the 
Tola Itihas, 4 from the Vatris Simhasan and 4 from the Puru'a 
Pariksa. Published in 1822. Price Rs. 10. 

3- Kseira Bhagan Vivaran or Agii'horticultural Transac- 
tioits by J. Marshman, pages 730, Publishetl in 1831 in two 

volumes, 

4. SiBu Stksa or Object Lessons by j. WeitbrcfJit in 1852. 

5, Prasnavali by the Rev, J, Long. This book contains 
questions on the animat, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, taken 
From objects in ibis country—designed to call Forth the ouiiostty ol 
the young people, and show them the wonders eicki jpg in common 
object* around them. 

Natural Philosophy 

1. Padartha Vidya Sara or Natural Philosophy and History 
by Yates, compiled from Martinet's Catechism of Nalute, 
William's Preceptor's Assistance and Bayley's Useful Knowledge, 
designed as an easy entrance to the path of science—^treats of the 
properties of matter^-lhe hnnament and heavenly bodies, air, 
wind, vapour, rain, earth, man, animals, birds, fishes, insects, 
worms, plants, flowers, grass, grain, minerab and miscellaneous 
productions. Published in 1825. 

2. Yate’s Padartha Vidya, 1824. Pages 9L 

3. Kimiya Vidya Sara or Chemistry hy Mack, pages 337, 
Price Rs. 2-8 as.—Trents of Chemical forces. Calorie, Light, 
Electricityt Chemical substances, Oxygen, Chloride, Bromine. 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Carbon. Boron, 
Selenium, the steam engine. 

Miscellaneous 

1. Rev. A. Pearson's Palhsala Vivaran'—^a Lransbtionof the 
more important part of Dr. Bell's instmetion for modelling and 
conducting schools. Published from Chinsura in 1619. 
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2. Paira fCauinudi, composed by the Rev. J. Pearson, 
contains 266 tetters on familiar subjects, commercial and famtliar 
correspondence, forms of leases, lemindary accounts and other 
forma in common use. First edition 1819. sixth edition 1852: 
8.500 copies sold within this period. 

3- Pathavali by ihc Rev, J. Long—estracta chiefly from 
native works, on the life of a ahepbeid astronomer, Punjab salt 
mines, silk worms, Moslem saint a, frog in a tone, printing the 
wonderful veil, the transparent watch, the lower of Pandua, 
ghata'inorders, sleani engines, engines, women devoted to Christ, 
a wonderful spring, the gold and silver of Scripture, balloons. 
Ram Mohan Roy, productions of India-tin, lead and copp« of 
Scripture, human body, Siamese twins, breathing, sagacity of 
elephants, etc. 

4. Samvad Sara or selections from the native press by the 
Rev. J. Long, 1853. Pages |98, Price 6 as, 

5. Yate' 3 Prose Select ions, Vol. 1, 1847, Pages 428. Price 
Rj, 5. 

6. Prose Selections from Bengali Literature by Yates, Vol. If, 
Octavo size, pages 407 : gives 16 tales of a parrot, 9 letters from 
the Upimala, 14 stories from Vatris Sinbasati, notices of Jndian 
kings from the Raja vail, the History of Raja Krisna Chandra Ray 
of Krlshnagar, 16 moral tales from the Putusa Pariksa. 5 chapters 
of the Hitopadesa. 9 moral essays from the Joana Cbandrika and 
9 from the Jnanamava, 4tb chapter of the Prabodha Chandrika, 
chapters against idolatry from the Tattva Prakasa, History of Nala 
from the Mahabharala. specimens of Ram Mohan Roy s hymns, 
selections from two native newspapers. 

7. Vakyavali—1 diomatical exercises by J. Pearson, pages 294. 
Price Re. 1. A phrase-book with examples of words alphabeti¬ 
cally arTanged i “ very useful for either natives vHshing to learn 
colEoquia] English idoms or Europeans wishing to know 
Bengali dialogues." Forms of letters and notes; appeared in 
1819. 

8. Sara Sangraha by Yales, 1845, 

^^ 5 -| 2^68 
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We have quite a huge ruimba of Law booka transtated into 
fiengaii hy European writers- Forstei's tranatation of the ReguEa* 
lions of 1793, a work of about 400 paged.—^ia a curiosity both as 
to style and typography. We have besides (he Regulations of 
1802'1809. pages 304, translated by Turnbull and Sutherland: 
[^Ko. 1816-1821 by Wynch ; the Navavidhan or abstract of 
miscelUineous Regulations of 1793'1624 ; Dewani Am Sar and 
Raj Samparkiya Ain (in two volumes^ by Marsh man and many 
other works of this nature. 

9, In 1818, a Bengali Encydop»fin was commenced at 
Serampoie, but only one part, Carey’s Anatomy, was completed. 
In 1828. (he society for Iranslatiog European sciences with H. 
Wilson as president started the Vijnaoa SevadKi. a serial on the 
plan of the Library of useful knowledge. It reached 15 numbers 
embracing Indian Geography, HydrostalicR, Mechanics, Optics, 
Pneumatics and Brougham's discourse on the advantage of 
Science, 

10, Virgil's iEneid. First book translated into Bengali by 
J, Serfeant, a Civilian and a student of Fort Wiiilam College, 
pages 63 : it came out in 1803, 

fL Shakespeare's Tempest, translated Into Bengali by 
Monckton, a student of the Fort William College. 

12, First Part, Robinson Gusee. Pages 261. Translated 
ittto plain Bengali by the Rev. J. Robinson, iltusiraied by 18 
wood-cuts. A second edition was published in 1833. ^ 

13. Pilgrim's Progress, iranslaied into Bengali in two 
volumes fay FelLk Carey. 

14- Gladwin's Pleasant Stories, translated into Bengali by 
George Gallo^vway in 1840. 

15- Mylius’ School Dictionary, translated by J, Lavandier, 

16. History of a Uon. 

17 . Life of Fatik Chand by the Rev. J. Lawson- 

16. Madhu'a Conversation by (he Rev. W. Morton. 

19. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, tianslaled by Dr. Roer. 

20. Memoir of Piiamboi Sing by the Rev. W. Ward. 
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On the 3let of May* 1818, the first newspaper evCT 
printed in any oriental ]aDgiiage» was issued 
from the Seramapcsre Pieaa : il waa called 
iKe Samacbara Dorpana or the * Mirror of 
News,* It was started jointly by Dr, Marshman and Dr, Ward, 

(n February 1816, Dr. Marshman published the Oikdarsant 
a monthly journal, in which amongst otiicr subjects, there was 
an account of Raja Krisna Chandra of Nadia. 

The Satya Pradipa by Mr. Townsend.—started in 1850, 
Was a mosi useful paper; it gave a ptncc/r of news, correspond' 
dence, wood-cuts with descriptions of objects in ait and nature. 
The above list shows that the European writers, chiefly 
missionaries, were tlte pioneer# in all departments of vernacular 
writing which grew mto favour with the 
awakening of Hindu intelligence under British 
rule. Every subject, from the principles of 
Arithmetic, Botany, Astronomy, Anatomy, Chcmisiry down to 
Law, is comprised in this list. The extraordinary en^gy cits' 
played by foreign writers in mastering the idioms and tecbnicalities 
of our language, and dealing with such widely divergentsubjecls, is 
a sure proof of the earnestness of theii philantliropic mission. The 
wril» of the present treatise can hardly refrain from giving 
eit pr*^^ ip n to his gratitude, while reviewing these works, for the 
impetus given by them to the Bengali mind in acquiring the 
knowledge so essential for the needs of modem civUisaiion. 
They laid the foundations upon which the vast fabric of our 
present-day Ulcralure i* baaed—a literature which, though neces¬ 
sarily tacking in origbaiiiy, chiefly consisting as it docs of 
translations and compilations, promises to rise to universal esteem 
under favourable circumstances when il shall have passed its 
noviciate in acquiring all that it can assuniUte from the vast 
resources of occidental learning. 
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(J) A New fdeal in the country 


Ccifl(0CI with ihc 
Wcir* 


The P^M ideal. 


In the chapter on the Piiranic Renaissance, we noticed how 
mythological stones, fraught with a spirit of noble mailyrdom 
and sacrifice, had elevated the minds of the 
people, and helped in spiritualising them. 

The Puranic revivalists had held the earliest 
torch to enlighten our masses after Buddhism had declined in the 
country, The efforts of the missionaries and European scholars 
b giving culture through the medium of Bengali, now agab after 
a lapse of 700 years, served to awaken the Bengalee mbd to the 
consciousness of new ideas, the ideas of western civilisation* 

It was as if home slayers of Bengal had suddenly left the 
preebta of home and launched out Into the wide world. Hitherto 
the highest and noblest ideas that had mspired 
the Hindu mind in Bengal had drawn their 
impetus from home and from domestic life. Obedience to 
parents, loyalty to husband, devotion to brothers and sacii£ces 
to he undergone for guests, servants and relations, had all been 
elevated to the highest virtues, and the Puronos had supplied 
ineshaustible examples, illustrating each of these qualities. Rama 
who left the throne and became an ascetic, and Bhlsma, who 
took the vow of celibacy, foregoing his rightful claims to the 
throne of Indraprastha, typify the highest example of fillel 
obedience. Ska, Savitrl, Damayanii. Sakuntala and Behula b the 
past and hundreds of those in the later age who courted death 
on the funeral pyre of their husbands, showed that the Ideal of 
nuptial duties in this land was capable of raising women to the 
highest martyrdom. Hanuman typifies devotion to a master, 
and Ekalavya, to the religious preceptor. The home was the 
great sanctuary where sacrifices and martyidoms were to be 
undergone for the sake of those sacred tiea which bbd one to it t 
and this would, according to the notion of the Hindus, infallibly 
lead him to a realisation of ihe supreme duly which a man owes to 
God, culminating In a glorious leounclation of home for ihe good 
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of dvc soul and ihe world, tndeffd, m a place where a jotnl and 
undivided family syatem required a man to live and eat together 
with all hia near kinsmen, it would be impossible to live in 
harmony vdlhout elevating the domestic duties into the Highest 
virtues. Hence no other nation has ever given so High a value 
to domestic duties, idendfyuig them so closely vd)h the spiritual. 

The literature of a race inspired with sucl) ideas has a unique 
value. Its scope may be comparatively small, but vnthin Us 
own narrow limits, it is deeper and purer than one could expect 
from a literature covering a wider range. The Bengali literature 
of the past had been reserved for the Bengalees alone; a fact 
which gives it an ortginal character, displaying the sublie turns 
of iho intellectual and spiritual qualitiea of the race; and one. 
who may feel interested in studying our imtional ideas and 
aspirations, would do well to read this smcienl literature, which, 
for a century after the English conquest, lay neglected and 
uncared for.—consigned to the care of the Balalala publtshing 
agencies of Calcutta. 

From the home to the world—-it was a descent from the 
Himalayas to the plains,—from ihe lofty spiritual idea permeating 

the Hindu home.—the visions of the beatitude 
Tb# old oad iho it the dream of every great Hindu 

new. 

to attain,—to the matter-of-fact world and to 
an obaervation of things that are taking shape and changing ail 
aroundfrom the great example of Bhisma and Rama— 
chwshed in the heart of every Hindu—the loftiest like the loftiest 
peak of the Himalayas,—to the stories of Duval's assiduity in 
learning, and Sir Philiph Sydney’s offering his cup of water 
to the dying soldier;—from the pursuit and acquisition of Voga 
to the knowledge of Geographical catechism,—^to be able to point 
out Popocatapell on a map of the globe,—from the celestial 
songs of Radha and ICriana, which, while gratifying all our 
yearnings for the loftiest of human love, have kept a door 
constantly open heaven wards,—to the stories of Paul arrd 
Virginia or of I'Eneas and Dido,—the descent is as great as one 
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ftom the Himalayas to the plains. But a race of people confined 
within the narrow grooves of iheir own thoughts were dragged 
out to observe the wonders of the world, of which they had 
hitherto linown nothing, nor cared to know,—^ippitig in the bud all 
curi^ity about the material world by fabrication of monstrous 
stories to explain the origin of things. To explain earthquakes, 
they had fabricated tire story of Vasuki, the great serpent who 
upholds the earth, as shaking his hydra-heads a liltle. To 
explain the origin of the universe they had invented the story 
of the golden egg that burst : with regard to die sea their idea 
was. iltat there were seven seas—one of curd, one of wbe* 
one of salt, one of milk, and so forth; and as to the earth, that 
It consisted of seven islands and had a triangular shape. I do 
not mean lo say that the race, who first formulated the principles 
of Arithmetic, Trigonometry, Geometry and Aalronomy, and 
from wliotn the world learned these sciences, was so stupid as not 
to know the simple trulhs of Physical Geography; a Bhaskaia- 
chatyya or a Varahamihira cerEaloty knew them, and many things 
more, in advance of their age. But after the revival of Hinduism 
the spirit of inquiry had been directed from the material to the 
meiaphyaical world; the masses cared not lo know the facts 
or the laws of external world, and were content with fables 
regaichng them, because the temporal had no longer any 
attraction for them. They look the same interest in the outer 
world as a globe-tioltci takes in what be sees. Their knowledge 
of their aurroundings was as superficial and as full of mistakes 
as that of one who merely passes through a country, thinking 
that this is not his true home. Tlte Hindus showed the subtlest 
knowledge with regard to that world which they considered to 
be die only real one, and their Metaphysics is a mixture of the 
simple and the complex, m various grades of spiritual thoughts 
springing from those of home life-teaching tlte loftiest range 
in the concepUon of the Nirguoa, 

Nothing strikes a man so gteaiiy us Kis contact with a person 
who possesaes quaUties other than his own. and the Bengalees are 
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a race who owln^; to their keen inteJlectuaJ power? can at once 
enter upon a new field* aa aotm as il ts f^eacnlect to them* 
European hand'hooka and mtuiunis took them by aurpriae, 
They didcEosed a world to them of which diey knew nodung. 
They saw in the chriliaatton of Europe a success and acquisition 
of power which struck them with wonder and lliey Fjecanie 
wiltii^ disciples of the new teachers. In the passionate sincerity 
of our race to acquire new kno wledge, they furgot their ivonder-' 
ful success in metaphysical learning, and their great spirituality, 
and felt that they were dwarfed in the presence of that great 
mafcrialtstic civilisation which, armed with thunder end lightning 
and with the tremendous power of steam, stood knocking al 
their door ^demanding audience- 

Young Eiengal, as the new generation of the Bengalees were 
then called, became thoroughly anglicised in spirit. They 
exulted in Shakespeare's dramas and Milton's poetry; they read 
Schiller's Robbers and Goethe's Faust; they could name all the 
English dramatists of the ElLrahethan Age—htorlowe, Philip 

" Youni Webster, Ben Johnson 

and Shirley and reproduce from memory lines 
from still earlier dramaiisis and liom Holtnshcd's Clicunicles 
which Stiakespeare liad improved on. in many a noble line. 
They grew mad after Shelley's Epipsychidion and Kent's Hyperion. 
Poor Chandidas, poor Vidyapati and Kavi Kankan I The tears 
of your departed spirit fell on the big towns of Bengal which Jay 
under the charm of European induence,—mixed with nocturnal 
dews and unheeded by Young Bengal, who despised their 
own country from the bottom of therr hearts and yet posed as 
representatives of I he people in public meetings I 


It. (a) The College of Fori William 

The College of Fort William established by Lord Wellesley 
in 1800 was an institution, which liavmg directly in view the 
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Imparting of knowledge of differeni languages and other subjects 
tp the European candidates for the Civil Service, proved lo be 
a bond of sympathy and good will between the rulers emd the 
ruled. The lest of proSctency sviis high and severe. U was 
laid down that'* Before any Civilian could obtain a degree, he 
was required to demonstrate his knowledge of the native Ian* 
guages by holding in regard to the service in Bengal, four 
disputations in the Persian or Bengali language before all 
Calcutta in an august assembly comprised of the natives 
,, .. of rank and learning. Rajas, Foreign 

A of ihc ^ ^ ^ I , 

irtrfR^crd^f Pufidila and Mungtc*/" U was 

lar ihv Rutrf* * t « i . .1 

further ordained that do promotion was to 
be given In the public service throughout India in any branch 
of the service held by Civiliaas ejccept through the channel of 
the College." 

This College was a place where the European candidates for 
the Civil Service, European professors and some of the best Indian 
intellects met on terms of iniimacy. It was not a meeting between 
officers and their suhordinalea which necessarily becomes formal 
for the discharge oh official functions, but of those who made it a 
great point of their earnest endeavours to understand one another 
mutually. The study of the oriental languages, a high standard of 
proficiency in which was made compulsory, enabled the Civilians 
to comprehend the inna feelings and ideals of the vast population 
whom they were called upon io rule. The College of Fort 
William produced the most saTulary results, creating a sympathetic 
attitude in European minils towards the native community, and 
both sections derived great profit from an interchange of though!s. 
In the case of our countrymen, tliis result was manifest in the 
adoption of European manners and in the preference given to 
the civilisation of the west, and in the case of the European Civil 
servants, in their sympathelfc altitude towards the people of this 
country, and in the hearty interest taken in all the move¬ 
ments of reform calculated to Improve the condition of the 
latter. 
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" llie range of studies marked out for tiie students m the 
TJw *ur lit College was very eateaalve. It enJbraced iKe 
Ei>iiE«E^iddiii« modern languages of Europe, the Greek, Latin 

and English Classics; Geography and Mathematics; general 
History, Botany, CKemistry and Astronomy: Ethics and JuilS' 
prudence, the laws of nations—of England, and In reference lo 
Indian studies the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hinduatani, Bengali, 
Telegu, Mahratla, Tamil and Canarese languages and the history 

of the antiquities of Hindustan and the Dacan.The 

college was consideied one of the most important departments of 
the State, and the Senior members of the Government were 
required in virtue of ibeir office, to take a share in its manage¬ 
ment. Lord Wellesley proposed to erect a spacious and magni- 
licent edifice for the inaiitulion in the immediate neighhourhood of 
Calcutta at Girden Reach, suitable for the accammodation of all 
professors and 500 students with a public hall, library, chapel and 
Other requisite apartments/' 

"Such was tbs grand institution which, Lord Wellesley 
projected to qualify the public functionaries for their official duties, 
It was the noblest and most comprehenaive plan of uaefulnesa 
which had been devised since the Factory had grown into an 
Eimpire " 

"The incilcments to exertion in the College of Fort William 
were of the highest and moat effective nature and its mouaf, 
economical and religious discipline such as was admirably calcula¬ 
ted to promote all that was virtuous and useful in civil society.* 
"Several of those who attained the highest posts in the 
empire, and many, who, if they did not reach such a proud 
eminence yet departed with the esteem of the high, and confidoice 
of the lowly, laid the foundation of future success within the 
precincts of the College. The well-known names of Macnaghton, 
Bayley. Jenkins, Haughton, Prtnsep and others, are sufficient to 
prove the justness of this ofsexvation/'t 

* Mcmoi[i 1ft Dr- BbchJin-ui. V&l. i* pta# 
t Vol. V. 
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{t) Tfie Pfittdils'of the College 

The movemeni for unclertafcmg literary and scientific wortca 
m Bengali pro9e« inaiiily initiated by the Huropeai^, served to 
evoke the zeal of the enlightened native community who pursued 
it with great vigour and activity. Some of the beat prose woib, 
on the lines indicated in the vernacular writings of Eutoperans. 
were compaed by the ‘Pundits’ of the Fofi WUliam CoUege, where 
Dr. Carey, as a professor of the vernacular languages, wielded a 
great influence, and was ever ready to render all possible help to 
all undertakings to promote the cause nf vernacular literature. The 
works written by Bengali authors in this period mainly follow 
European models in style, and the best of them, making all 
possible allowances, scarcely possess the worth of second 
literary productions, whereas most of the others, white embody* 
ing Tudimentaiy information in alt departmenisof useful know¬ 
ledge. are mere translations of European works—mostly school- 
books. 

The Pundits of the Fort William College, as I have said, 
wrote many Beagali prose works about this lime which enjoyed 
great popularity not only with the native community but with 
the Europeans, e^cially the candidates for Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion who had to read ihem as text-books in that College. 

“At the head of the establishment of Pundits," (at the Fort 
M»rrr«i»Mr. William College) writes | C Marshman in his 

tiistory of Seramapore Mission, stood ‘Mrilyua* 
jay, who akhough a native of Orissa,* usually regarded as the 
BoROlia of the country, was a catoasus of literature. He bore a 
strong resemblance to our great lexicographer not only by his 
stupendous acquireroenU and (he soundness of his critical judg¬ 
ments hut also in hie rough fcalures and unwieldy figure. His 
knowledge of the Sanskrit classics was unrivalled, and his Bengali 
c^poiiition Iras never been surpassed for case, simplicity and 
vigour. Mr. Carey sat under his instruction two or three hours 

• MihlTuniiir Tarb^Unkay bofll in *785 A.O mi Mtikapm. 
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ddily while in Calculta. asd the eiFec) of hia intercourse was 
speedily vUuhle in the superior accuracy and purity of his tran¬ 
slations. in the English pieface to the Probodha Chandrika, 
Maishman says of Mrityimlay as "one of the most profound 
scholars of the age." 

Of the Bengali works wrjlicn by Mrityunjay hfa Prahodha 
Chdndn^d is a raotiumenl of learning; it contains dtssertations on 
Hindu Astronomyr Rhetoric, Law, Logic, Philosophy and otlier 
branches of learning of which the author was a perfect master. He 
makes a curious hotch-potch of the whole by combining the serious 
with the comic. The metaphysical subjects arc huddled up with 
colloquies of artisans and rustics, and the whole ts treated without 
much care for arrangement or system. The book was written in 
ISI3. An edition of it appeared in 1833 after the author's 
death. Marshman further says in the preface, "the book is 
written !n the purest Bengali of which indeed it may be considered 

one of tlie most beautiful specimens..,_Any person who can 

comprehend llie present work and enter Into the spirit of its 
beauties may'justly consider himself master of the language." 
Mrilyunjay* Taikalankar wrote RajouaJ/ in 1808. It traces the 
history of India from the earliest time down to Timtur, Mr. Ward 
in his work on the Hindus bestows a high encomium upon this 
book. It contains some of the traditions about ancient Hindu 
kings, which may be of much help to the students of Indian 
history in substantiating thereby some of the informations derived 
from copper-plate fnscriptions and other historical sources. The 
book ts written in a simple style, though some of the expressions 
used by the learned author appear quaint to us, owing to the lapse 
of years, Mrilyunjay's third work Vairisa-sinhasana is a collec- 
tion of tales illustrative of Vtkramaditya's romantic self-denial and 
liberality to a beggar, to a Bralimio, to a scholar, to the poor, 
to a pundit and to an enemy. 

Tltough the Pundit lived in close touch with his distinguished 
European students, and was highly admired by them for Iris 
[earning and character^ he was an orthodox Hindu all his life. 
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His pamphleJ calJed 'a defence of idofelry*" shows the sweep of 
his schoJarly argximenla find the sincerity of his convicUon in 
defending the creed of Jiis forefathers, Mrltyunjay translated the 
Sanskrit work Hitopadesa into Bengali. The booh appeared in 
leOL "It treats of friendship, discord, war and peace in 42 
fables, in which after the manner of yEsop. animals are iniro^ 
duc^ to teach Ethics. Tf,e origiital, like Telemachns. was written 
for the ethical instiuciion of a kmg‘s son at Patibothcra.” 

Mrityunjay also transtaied from Sairskiit a Ireaiiee on the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Next to Mrityunjay. we £nd Rama Rama Vasu-^a Kayastha 

lt«Tv, R«n« ^ Europeans at Fort 

. dliam College, for his great learning in 

^erent oriental languages. Says Dr. Carey about him " a more 
devout scholar than him I did never see.** Rama Rama Vasu 
was bom towards the end of the (flth century at ainsura. He 
got ihis early education in a poffia^afa ai the village of Nimta, a 
place in 24-PargaiiaB. already noted as the binh-place of 
the old p^t Krlsna Rama. " Ram Vasu " writes Dr. Carey 
before hjs I6lh year became a perfect master of Ptraian and 
Arabic. Histeowledge of Sanskrit was not less worthy of 

nole.^..,.... He was of a pecidioi turn of mind. Though 

amiable .n manoecs and honest in dealings he was a rude 

and unkind Hindu if any body did Idm wrong.’* Rama Ram 

^ ® Fort William College 

-i^«lhUpo« 

^ma Vasu*8 Praiapadiiya Charita published m 1801 
at Serampore was one of the first works written in 
m^em pr<«e. ^ Jta style, a kind of Mosaic, lialf Persian 

^1 Bengali indicates .he pernicious influence whidi the 
^honujdana had cxweised over the Sansbil-dcrived languages.*' 
We find the following account of the book in the dcscripUve 
catalogue of books by the Rev, J. Long, '• The first prose 
work and the first lusiotjcal one (hat appeared Was the life of 
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Pratapadilya, the last kmg of the Sagaca taland by Rama Vasu. 
(^page I56h** The Rev, J. Long also coadetntu this style of the 
book as corrupted by an admixture of Persian, but this estimate. 
I must say, is not just, fur in' tite descriptions of wars acid 
court>affaiis the language could not in those days avoid a mixture 
of Persian in which all court affairs were managed even in the 
Stat^ under the control of Hindu Rajas. The great Sanskrit 
scholar and poet Bharat Giandra himself, who Introduced some 
of tlie choicest Sanskiil metres in Hengah, could not describe war 
oi court scenes without having recourse to Persian wmds. In 
describing domestic or religious matters Rama \7asu generally 
avoided Persian and Arabic words. His style is quaint and 
affected i at any rate as one of the earliest specimens of modem 
Bengali prose we may often excuse his faults, and be prepared 
to admit that he wrote a connected story in an interesting and 
lively manner. The other works by Rama Vasu were his 

(1) Ljpimafo, or a guide to lelter-writing containing a number of 
models for letters. This treats also of business, religion, and 
Arithmetic,—printed at the Seramapoie Press in 1802. (2) Attack 
on Brahmins. Rama Vasu wns a friend of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy who had kindly revised the MS. of Praiapaditya Charif 
before it was published. From some of his wxitmgs it appears 
thol he favourer] the views of hia enlightened friend. 

Two other woiks written by Ptindiis of the Fort William 
CUmliCW^^ct respectively are (n Tota luhas by 

Roiii>LaelMn Chand) Charon Munsi which appeared in 1826, 

(2) Krisna Chandra Charit by Rajib Lochnn Mukliopadhaya, 
wliich came out in 1805. The style of both these works is 
elegant. We quote an extract from Rajib Lochan*a Krisna 
Chandra Charit. Raja Kilsna Cliandra of Navadvtpa, an 
account of whom we gave in a foregoing chapter, ia the subject 
of this memoir. The Raja, culled by the Rev, J Long^'nie 
Augustas of' the East' was a great friend of the Engliah, and had 
been chiefly instrumental in persuading Mirzafor and other leading 
men of Boigal to form a secret altiauce with them on the eve of 
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tKe memorable battle of Plnsaey. The extract refera to the defeat 
of SUaiuddaulIa, hia destitution anti miserable end. 

The Ejigltsb next came to the held of Plaasey and began 
Kri,n» ctundra fi^ht. The soldiers of the Nawab saw that 
^***'*' their great generals were fighting in a half¬ 

hearted manner and that the volley of fire opened on them by the 
l^glish was killing hundreds of thcni> In deep dismay many 
died fighting desperately* Mohan Das, a general of the Nawah 
saw that the fighting was not conducted as (i should be, and 
informed the Nawab that some of his generals hod conspired 
against him and were trying to bring ruin upon him. The Nawab 
wonderingly asked how that could be? Mohan Das submitted 
that the Commander4n-Chief Minafar Khan hod made a secret 
league with the English and was not fighting. Mohan Das 
wanted an army to lead to the field to destroy them and warned 
the Nawab against placing confidence on any one at such a 
critical hour. He advised his master besides to keep a close 
watcht and guard (he eastern gate with the remaining army. The 
Nawab was alarmed at this information, and placed Mohan Das 
at the head of 23,000 soldiers, and gave him every encourage* 
tncni to fight at Plassey. Mohan Das began to 
fight with remarkable leal, which alarmed the 

■ ' trni’?!! bw ^ 

!sa ^ «ti5 *^5 OTPS <211^11 afrracs i far 

IstOT c»? ^ sftrati I ^ 

cvf^l sT¥ii cfifii si^ gin Jis SFg OT gvt^ sf?tvrs 

'^T’ffst fs v^t-Titra srvEf?! siTiicv sti i 

srrts OT OTSii i sf?ii OT=[inf% 

iftf iS*!! at ^13,4^ ffll 

’itit'i stift ^Ti sT#i t»? um i w *n0sMg 

st<fi c*!l^ Ttfecia caTa r1 i 

?1p™ TT^ srsi sfiifi wfi's* Jttsuma 

’ifs^ wi9vt biw Tm w;^w frn sficim cma 

fill If sbt r nma vft?Ta 
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Elnglish; Mirzafar saw that matters would not stand wall for him 
if Mohan Das should gain the victory over the English and the 
present Nawab continue to reign, the lives of all of ihcm 
would be forfeited. So it appeared to him of vital impor¬ 
tance to check Mohan Das. Apprehending dire disaster, 
Mirzafai sent a m^senger who declareci himself as bear¬ 
ing a message from the Nawab to Mohan Das. He 
said (hat it tvas the order of the Nawab that the General 
should at once appear before him. Mohan Das said that it 
was not possible for him at that stage of the fight to leave the 
battle-hcld. The carrier of the false message said, " How is it 
that you do not obey the Nawah?*' Mohan Das now felt sure 
that it was alt a trick. Why should the Nawab call him at such 
an hour? So he at once beheaded the man and resumed the 
light. Mirzafat was teitor>struck; he thought all hope would 
be gone if things were allowed to continue in that manner any 
longer. So he called in a relation of his own, and ordered him 
to go as a soldier of the English and kill Mohan Das, That 
nifii,tdihcNiw,k itnmediaiely look a gun with him and 

going close to Mohan Das fired at him; so fell 
Mohan Das. The army of the Nawab dispersed and fled and 
the English were victorious. 


rta •rrfva mi j MtTv ifit# eatefi 

«iti CTtti? rraev ?tmf \ f^wsgi 

vffil setCTl 5® cafec® t ^ 

rra Tfta Mfw ?*i ®feil 

I attrat ?» Tfte rtwrai ertaa m | fpj 

fetwBitt c»a 'stfiesg ^ 

ftTP® ^Ti ^ #fk® aTfw i 

9twmTfe vM ^ <s>r[? ■in jaoaw 

CTt?® rfs^i ceTfg 

ak I "NTwi *tt^ 4 i « 4 npfa 

cei^ inst® arfw ca^ eu^ orrra ere •rea ^ ftWh 

^ ♦mrts; ^ctn ®i tie i 
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SirajudiiauJla heard all and. saw (bat there was no way 
lo escape, ao he tiioughl it prudent to beat a retreat. He 
embarked on a boat and fled. Mirzafar Ali Klum brought atl 
this to the notice of the l^^lish General, and going to the 
Fort of Murahidabad hoisted the English flag whereby all 
knew that the noble people of England had gained the victory. 

JoyoitK.p,apt*t They were all SO delighted at the event that 

lo shcul for joy and play on 
various instrutnents of music. People of 
the higher classes went in great numbers with presents to the 
English General, who reedved diem cordially, and ordered 
that all officers of the Slate should continue in their offices. 
He distributed tokens of his favour, moreover, among them. 
They placed Mitrafar Ali on the throne of Murshidabad 

and instructed llie ofllcers to catty on official work with 
care, so that the empire might flourish and the pow might 
not s^cr. The oflicara began lo work as they were bidden. 

After his defeat ihe Nawab in the course of hts flight 
il>« became oppressed \y it h hunger : for three days 
he had had no meal, and when on the fourth 
his boat was passing by the abode of a fakir he ordered a 
man to go to him and fell him that a certain man was very ill and 

fts sets ^ ^ •ftdta 

^ ^ ^ 

I t%!t % ^il ca'hsT*'?^ , 1 ^ l TCT 

»nr?c» »fwt’ttnFrsfsifiT ept 

^ ^ w 

^2* AW Atfriw 

»rr^i Anfhi sjsw etpg c«i^ aif nm »fic*tAA fiw& 

I ^ *ITC^ S steeicv WtAlsT ^fni fyft CA C’tt A 

^ ^fe,l siosfAR ffiswi ^trttiraTfilE^ ^ATa 

CASt mAFIA«®^?A 

*3Ai ^t nti I rtfrtt *rTsn?TO» Amj Atftts ntRSOTt t 

TtA 5AtA nrtwCTmi wfA*i ap?', Pbj, ^ 

fst*§ sffcm AtTsiA sfAtA s\ 

*stra ftiit ^fif Tf^iCA A*t nw *!tAah tr^ vf^ 
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that he wanted to eat food at his place. The fakh heaiing this 
came near to the boatj and recosnised the Nawab, who looked 
exceedingly pale. He thought " once upon a time the Nawah 
oppresaed me and now the time for retalialton has come. 1 shall 
bring him up to Mirzafar." But with joined palms he said “ 1 
am arranging the dinner quickly» so that you may continue your 
lourney as soon as possible after partaking of it/' The Nawab 
was highly pleased with the courteous reception thus given him 
by the fakir, and went to his house In great confidence. The 
fakir began to make arrangements for the meal, but m the 
meantime he had sent a secret message to an officer of Mizzafat 
reporting tltat the Nawab was fleeing and that he should lose no 
time in seizing him. As soon as the office got this information 
he hastened to the fakir’s abode with a body of men, ^Ized the 
Nawab and sent Kim to Murshidabad.” 

The Fort William College with its glorious record of usefuh 
c , «/. 1 4 1 various departments of knowledge— 

iliB«4>ive(t lu anci. whst particularly Interests us, its 
labours in the cause of Bengali prose literature, 
gradually lost its importance from the lime of the foundation 
of Haileybury College in 1807, till its Anal extinction in 1854. 

The Bengali prose svorks written hy various authors early in 
the 19th centuiy, though occasionally encumbered with compound 
words and quaint and high flown style, often show great 
erudition, as tlte writers were all learned Pundits. They enriched 

vfff ST*T ail itfin c41*Tf first wrfir 
Cifil wtrEfki fisa rfra nrn ars ficissil 

rfin, asfs nqtw rfifl Ifi tsTCr wjfi iftsl 

rfiitfiiT 3T¥Tti cnti t swir f fin sfi*i 

am rtfi ar»i£ rfi, rmsttn nnce cetra rfin siita rritj 
rsff fTtsi ^■*1^ ^ fin rfftia ( rfn 

rtcitrii rficr ittfin «sn stri 

ffnrr^nriRff fin, a airi af£wc*ftin •ftna rfiit nfi, crtx«i rwer 
m I uifi nlwtritfi troi entr nnw *1111 wrai 
qifti ^ttatVlmcr ifiit 1 " 
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the prose liierature by translatiotw cIlKer from English or from 
the Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Innguages. These works were 
generally compiled with great care * and cotiaidering the disadvan¬ 
tages from which the early labourers in any field muJ! always 
suffer, we may excuse many of their inevitable short-comings, 
Personally, we bave hitherto neglected ibc literature of this period 
being repelled, on theone hand, by the quaint bombastic style of 
our learned countrymen, and by I he err ora in idiom, on the other, 
into which European writers of Bengali have so frequently 
fallen. But this was an age in which Bengali prose had been 
taken up in earnest by men whn spared no pains to contribute to 
its development ; and there is surely much in these writings which 
will repay careful perusal by the writers of Bengal at the present 
day. 


fc) The f^ev, /C, Af, BonsrjQs and other Authors mho 
followed in the wake of European writers, A list of their 
publications. 

Foremost amongst those who laboured in the field of Bengali 
prose under the influence of English education and the 
missionaries, was the Rev, K. M Banerjee, 

Bom in 1613 at Calcutta, this scholar was trained in the 
Hindu Co11<^e and was one of the most diligent pupils and 
admirers of Dr. Rozario whose influence upon *' Young Bvngal ’* 
was unbounded in his tima. His pupils were imbued with 
European tastes, and (hough many of them rose to great eminence 

K SI ^***'*^ despised the 

orthodox religion and by their unrestrained 
conduct created great alarm in the minds of the Hindus. The 
comrades of Mr. Krisna Mohan Banerjee, tn the cnthialasro of 
their reformation, used to throw bones and meat into the 
neighbouring houses, and then cry out that it was beef which 
they had deliberately thrown there to pollute the homes of their 
Hindu friends, tCiiana Mohan in his youth was unsparing in 
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his abuse of those who happened to hoEd a different view bom 
Idmself in rnatters of religion and used to call the illustrioua Radha 
Kanta Deb, who tviis one of the leaders of the orthodox com- 
munit>*, by the name of Cla d ha Kanla, the word ‘ gaAha' 
meaning an ass. 

Krisna Mohan embraced Christianity in I&32, and after 
the hey-day of his youth Iiad passed, he was held in high esteem 
by Europeans as welt as by our countrymen for the soundness of 
his views, his great scholarahip and hia ccwlitess of Lemper. 

Hts chief woclic in Bengali was ihe Vidya Kalpa Druma 
Ku Enej«lnp»«b» ^ Encyclopedia BcngalcnsLs. It was started 
under the patronage of the Government in 1&16, 
and dedicated by permission to the Governor-General of India. 
The following are some of the subjects which the Encyclopaedia 
xvas designed to embrace — 

([}, Ancient History— Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, 
India. Manners, Customs, opinions etc,, of the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Creeks, lire Romans, the HinduE and otlrer 
Asian nations. 

(2) . Modem History—of Europe, England, India, Bengal, 
America, etc, 

{3). Science, Geography, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Afiironamy, Meiaphysits, Moral Philosophy, etc. 

(4). Biographies of eminent men,—politicians, schoEars, etc. 
European and Asian, ancient, and modern, more after the form 
of Cornelius Nepos, than the more elaborate work of Plularch. 

(3) . Miscellaneous readings contaming detached pieces of 
various kinds adopted to the comprehension of the people of 
Bengal. Anecdotes, orations, speeches. accounts of iravels and 
voyages. 

Thirteen volumes of ihe projected Encydopadia came 
out, tt’r;— 

t. History of Rome, Vol. 1, 

2. Do. . Voi. li, 

3. Geometry, Vol, 1, 
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4. Geometry, Voi, |j. 

5. MiacellonicooB. eitracts. VoL L 

6. Do. . Voi, n. 

7* Bsography {tontaioirig ihe IItcs of Confucius, Plato 
Alfred, and VikTamaditya), 
d. Hiatory of EffypL. 

9. Geography, 
to. Moral tales. 

TL Watt, 'On The Mind.* Vol. 1. 

IZ, Do. .VoL II. 

13. Life of Galileo. 


The Encyciopsclia contains much useful information for the 
enlightenment of the Bengal public who had Hitherto had no 
knowledge of the outside world, hut it shows no original research 
in any held by the compilet, consisting, as it does, mainly of tran" 
slations from standard European writers, 'rhe VidyaKalpa Druma 
by Dr, K. M. Banerjee and the Vioidharlh^ Sangruha by Dr, 
Ra^cndia Lain Mitre (started in 1851) ate two monuments of patient 
labour giving up-tO'date information In the ftelda of Science and 
Art, which waa so essential for the dissemination of uschi) know¬ 
ledge among out countrymen in the ear Iter Half of iHe t9tH century. 

THere was at the time quite a legion of Bengali works on 
the afmesaid Ibes, most of which have sunk 
into oblivion, after their brief day of usefulness 
in enlightening the masses of Bengal; and we con only name 
some of them to show in what direction the wind blew in our 
literature. For the list furnished below we have had to depend 
mainly upon the descriptive catalogue of Bengali books by the 
Rev. J. Long, published In 1655. 

1- A Dictionary by Ram Kamal Sen (Grand father of 
the illustrious Kesab Chandra Sen), pp. 1534. 
‘‘ A work of great research—the result of 15 
years tabour^—a translation of Todd and Johnson containing the 
meanings in Bengali of 5600 English words—a perfect chaos 
of materials for future lexicographers and a work of great 
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indualry wilK RadLa Kanta’a famoua Sabda Kalpa Diuma. 

Tlie price of the book Ra. 50 per copy, 

2. Sabda Smdhu—lranslallon of the Amara Koaa tn 

by Pitarabar Mukeijea of Ultarpara, 1909* ^ 

3. Rama Kiean's Vocabulary—Englieh. Latin and Bengali, 


I 82 K 

4. 

woida). 

5. 
6* 

7. 


(75.000 


Anglo-Bengaii Dictionary by Taia, Chand 
Price Rsi 6* 

Dictionary by Jay GopaL 

Do, by Laksmi Narayati. 

.. Sabda Kalpa Tamnginl by Jagaraiath MaOik. 

Tliese three works, all ptibhahed in 1838, give suitable 
Bengali substitutes for the Persian lerma prevalent in courts. 

8. Dictionary by Jay Narayan Sarma. (16.000 words), 

1838. 

9. Raltia Haldar^a Vangabhidhana (6224 words). 1839, 

10. Anglo-Bengali Dictionaiy by Radhantah De St Cc, 
A vocabulary giving the meaning of words relating to Cianiinw, 
Heaven, Earth, the Body, Natural Objects, Apparel, Mineraki 
and Agricullure, 1850. 

11. ParasikaifhidhQno or Persian and Bengali Dictionary by 
Jay Gopal, 1640coatains about 2500 Peiaian word* arranged 

alphabetically with the Bengali meanings. 
r, „__ 12. Ganga KisoreBhaltacharyya* Vyokarana. 

13. A Bengali translation of the Mugdhabodha by Mathura 
Mohan Dutta of Onnsura, 1819. 

14. Bhasa Vyakatana, 1823, 

15. Ram Mohan Roy's Vyakerana, 1833, 

16. Braja Kisore's Bengali Grammar, 1845. 

17. Bhagavan Oiandra's Bengali Grammar, 1845. 

18. Sanskrit CTammar in Bengali by Devendta Nath Tagore, 
1845, Part I “ Extend* to Pronouns—gives the rules of Sandhi 
and the declenaiona wriuen after the European system of Philo- 
l^^y^^mple. well illustrated ty examples.’* published by ihe 

T altva Bodhini Sabha. 
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Syatna Charen'a Artglo Bengali Gnammar, pages 408— ^ 
the most elaborate gmcnmar that had appeared iip to that time. 
Government patronised it liberalty, taking 100 copies at Hs. 10 
per copy contains much mfoimaiion on the prosody of Bengali 


poetry. 


Kliilorr. 


20, Hlatory of India by G ovinda CKaridta Sen, 
1636. 


2). History of Bengal—a trarttlatlon of Marskrtian's hbtoiy^ 
pages 337, 1640. 

22. Vangala Itihas by [swat Chandra Vidyasagar from 
the battle of Plassey down to Lord Wiiliam Bentmck's adminls- 
trailoOf 1849, 

23. History of the Punjab by Raj Naiayan Banexji, pages 
194, gives much informatiun respecting the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Kabul, Kandahar and the country of the Sitihs, derived from 
the Raja Taiangini, Ain-i-Akbari, Seyv Mutakharin, Prinsep's 
Life of Ranlit Singh. Lawrence’s adventure in the Punjab and 
MncGTegor*3 Sikhs. 

24. Rome Pucavrittn by K. M. Sanerji, pages 610. 

23. Bharatvarser ItiKas hy Valdya Nath Bnnerji, Two 
volumes, pages 332, 1646, Compiled from Manu, ValnavaUcya, 
theRamayana, the Mohabharala, the Rajavoli, Books Gazetteer, 
Marahman*s History of Bengal, etc One object of this book 
was to oppose the views given in Marahman's India, which the 
author thinks too unfavourable to the Brahmins and in favour 
of Christianity. The booh treats of the ChiottolHagy of ancient 
Hindu Kings, their residences, mode of government, origin of 
caste and other matters—a defence oE Hindu character. 

26. Bharat varscr Itihas by Copal Lai Mltia, pages 201, 


1840. 

27, 

28. 


Rajavali by Syama Dhan Mukciiee, 1645. 

Life of Bhabani Charao. editor of the Chandrika 
and tlie great leader of the Pro-suttee party." 
”A curious piece of biography." 1 find the 
following notice of the subject of this memoir in John Clark 
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MatsKniai)*^ History of Siiramput Mission : “ In 1821 a Boogali 

newspaper was started in Calcutta which maintained gteat 
influence in native circles lor many years. ft was designated ihe 
Chandrlka, and was edited by Bhavani Chorana. a Brahmin of 
great Inteliiscnce and considerable learning > though no Pundit< 
remarkable for lus tael and energy, which gave him great ascen¬ 
dency among hia fellow countrymen. The journal was intended 
to check the liberal tendencies of the age, and it soon became 
the organ of the orthodox Hindus. During the life of its able 
and astute editor, it was considered the great bulwark of the 
current superatitions. Its success was owing not only to the 
popularity of the optaioas which it advocated, but also to the 
charm of a pure and simple style."* 

29. Satya Ilihas, pages 239, 1830. Sketches of Semi- 
ramis, Sesostris, Homer, Lycurgus, Socrates, Demosthenes and 
Alexander. 

30. jivan Charita by Iswar Chandra Sonna, 1649. Lives 
of Copernicus. Galileo, Newton, Herschell, Grotius, UncBU|, 
Duval. Thomas Jenkins, S. W, Jones, 

31. Ajnans Timtra Nasaka, 1838. By Vaidya htaih 

MenI end Acharyya of Katichanpara. 

rth*t rabj«eit. 

32. Prosasti Prakasika, 1842. By Krisna LaJ Deb, com' 
piled from original Sanskrit of VararucKi of the Court of Vikrama- 
ditya; gives rules according to the Sasfras for writing letters— 
the colour and size of the paper, the titles of letters and mode of 
address. Some curious thin^ are to be found in this work, 
such as,— -a person ia to write to a young girl in red paper with 
red ink i to a great man in gold-coloured letters •, to a man of 
middle rank in silver; to a common man on copper or tin coloured 
paper; before marriage on vermilion; a letter to a great man b to 
be six (mger-breadth long r to a person of middle class 16 inches; 
receiving a letter from a Raja or Guru it is to be laid on the 
head; from a friend on the forehead: from a viHfe on the breast. 


- Vol.ll. p. 2 *\. 
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33 w Jnana K.aiimudi, on tctter->wtiting by Rarocdwaf 
Batierjee of Gopalapur, 

54; Lipi Mala by Rama Rama Vaau, I80t, 

35. Pasvavalt (AaimaJ biography) by R. C. Mitra, 

36. Pakhi Vivoran—oo birds, by R. (C. Mitra, pages 660, 
1834, 

37. Padartha Vidya by P. C. Mitra, (847, 

38. VividJia Patha—Miscellaneous Readings, 1847. 

39. Patradhara by Jay Copal Tarkalankara, !82t, 

40. Vanarastaka, 1834. By Raja fCaJi Kissen, A man 
diflguiaed as an ape quest tons Raja Vikramaditya. 

41. Slri Siksa Visayaka (on female education) by Gaur 
Mohan De, 1818. giyea evidence In simple language in favour of 
the education of idindu woman “from ihe examples of illustrious 
ones both ancient and modern and particularly of Indian females, 
such as Rukmini, Kbana, VidyaJankar ( ?) who gave lectures at 
Benares on the Sastras^ Sundan of Parjdpur skilled in fjogics 
AKalya Bai who conv^sed in Sanskrit and erected many 
buildings. 

^ 42, Stri Durachara—^a reply to the above in ihc language of 
fierce ire published in 18411. 

43* Hita Katha—100 ethical stories by Ra[a Kisore of i 
Pulasati. 

44. Jnana Pradipa—moral tales by Gauri Sankor Bhatta' 
charyya, 1848. 

45. Jnana Ralna -selection of morals by Prem Chand Ray, 
1842, g ves tales and anecdotes to iKuatraie the following subjects: 
Duty to parents and teachers—Knowledge and folly, 

46. Jnana Chandrika—selection of ethical pieces, 1638, by 
Gopal Mitra. 

47. Niii Katha Moral tales by Rama Kama] Sen, pre¬ 
pared at the suggestion of a gentleman who was (he father 
of a late L,teutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

48. Manoranjan Itihasa by Tara Chand Datta, 1619. 

" The School-book Society alone had sold 18^000 copies ” of the 
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book before t654. The writer was in the employment of the late 
Captain Stewart of Buidwan. 

49. Raja Kali Kisaen's ^'A Lithography of an Oneryj 
1626. 

50- 

51- 


52. 

55. 


Geography and Eclipses by the same author in 1656. 
Elemeniary Geography published by the Tattva Bodhini 
Sabha» 1640. 

BhugoU by Ksetra Mohan Datta, 1840. 

Geography of Asia and Europe by the Rev. K, M, 
Banerjee, 1848. 

54. Sandesavali—(bdian Gazetteer), pages 346j by Ram 
Naiasinha Ghosh - 

55. Map of the World—the first spedioca of a map 
engraved in Bengali. —-esecuted by a Bengalee, KbbJ Nath, under 
the superintendence of C. Montague, 1821- 

Omnefry. GcoiFietTy by K. M. Banjetjee, 1846. 

57, Bhuvana Paiimana Vidya (Land surveying) by Braja 
Mohan, 1846- 

58. Chittolkarsa Vidhana—a philosophical work by the 

Rev. K. M. Banerjee, pages 600 in two 

MiBCcUani&ou» 

volumes, 1649-50. 

59- Phrenology by E^dha Ballabh Daa, 1850, 

60. Bramly Vaktrita or Dr. Bramly's speeches by Uday 
Charan Adhya, 1836. 

61. Alma Raksa by Rajkrisna Mukhcfjce—Compiled 
from Ntdana, 1849. 

62. Dravya Guna by Iswai Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
1855. 

63. Ausadha Kalapavali by Madhu Sudan Gupta, 1649, 
pages 244. 

64. Jala Chikitsa (water cute) by Prema Chand Chaudhuri, 
1850. The writer professes having experienced wonderful benefit 
from Hydropathy t he points out its advantages in the 
various uses of water applied internally and exteznaliy to difiCTcnl 
parts of the body for costivencss, fever, rheumatism, measles; 

%-t23« 
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VRialt'pox. dysentery, etc. He fordhes bis ar^untenls by quctstions 
from the Hindu Medical Saslias, ^ 

PeirhKlk^af* and f, Dikdarsana by Seiannapoie Missionaries, 

^rtsiziiua 1816. 

2. Gospel Magadnea, 1623. 

3. BrabmaixicaJ Magazine by Ram Mohan Roy, 1621. 

4. Sastta Prakasa, 1651. 

5. Jnanodaya by R. C. Milter, 1831. 

6. Vijnana Sevadhi by Ganga Charan Sen, i 632. 

7. Jnana Sindhu Taranga by Rasik Mallicfc. 1832. 

6. Four-anna Magazine, 1633, 

9. Vidya Sara Samgraha, 1834, 

10. Vtdya Darsana by Akaay Kumar Datta, 1634. 

11. Vidya Daiaana by Prasanna Kumar Ghosh. 

12. KaustubKa Kiiana by Raj Narayan Mttra, 1846. 

1 3. Jagatbandhu Patiika edited by ibe students of (he Hindu 
College, 1846. 

14. Satya Sancharini by Syama Charan Bose, 1646. 

15. The Kayasiha Ktrana, 1846, h gives translations from 
the Puianas and advocates the claims of Kayaslhas to wear the 
Brahminicai thread, 

1 6, The Durjana Damana Navami by Thakurdas Bose, 
{Tri-raonthly}, 1846;—opposed Young Bengal, defended idolatry, 
had as its symbot the picture of a cross fastened by a charm to 
signify that it would tesirain Christian influence, 

17. Hindu Dhaima Chandiodaya by Hari Narayan 
Goswanii. 

16. Jnana Sancharini—organ of the orthodox community. 

1847. ' 

19. Tlie Kavya Ratnakara, edited by the students of the 

Hindu College, 1647. ' 

20. ^ Muktavali by Kali Kama Bhattacharyya. Commenced 
at the instigation of Raja Narayan of Andul, opposed iha zjghl 
of Kayasthas to wear tbe Btabmlnkal thread, 1848, 

21. Bhakri Suebakaby Ranmidhi, 1648. 
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22 . Rasa Ratnakara by Jadu Noth Pal, 1849. 

23. Satjnana Ranjana by Govinda CKandca Gupta, 1649^ 

24. Duiavikaanika by DwarikaNalh Majumder, 1850. 

25. Dharnia Marma Ptakasika from Konnagar, 1850, 


Nemp^r*. I ^ Bengal Gazette by Gangadbar Bhatta- 

chaiyya, 1816. 

2. The Sdramapuza Darpana, J6I8. 

3. The Kaumudi edited by^,Ram Mohan Ray and Bhavani 
Banerjee, 18! 9. 

4. Chandrika by Bhavani Charan, 1822. It was for many 
years Bengal's "Times of Calcutta." 

5. Tuiura Masaka by Kiisna Mohan Das, (823, 

6. Vanga Data by .Nil ratan Haidar, 1825. 

7. Sudhakara by Prem Ctiand Ray, (830. 

6, Prabbakaia by I»wrai Chandra Gupta, (830, 

9. Sabha Rajendra by Maulavi AHmolla, 1621, 

10, The Jrxananveaaoa by Raaik Mallick and Dakahina 
Mukerjee, students of the Hindu College, 1831. 

1 ( , The Ratnakara by Braja Mohan Stnha, 1831, 

12. The Sara Sangraha by Beni Madliab Dc, ]83l. 

(3. Ratnavati by Jagannath Malltck, 1832. 

14. Sudhansu by Kali Kinkar Daita, 1835, 

15. Divakara by Ganga Narayan Bose, 1837. 

18. Saudamint by Kali CliandiB Datia, 1838, 

17. Gunakara by Giris Chandra Bose, an cx-^tudent of 
Hindu College, 1858. 

18. The Mrityunjaya by Parbali Charan Delta, 1836. 

19. The Rasarafa by Gauri Sankar Bhattachaiyya, 1839. 

20. Arunodaya by Jngatinarayan Mukheriee, 1839, 

21. Murshidabad Patrika, 18*^0. 

22. Jnana Dipika by BKagavai Cbaran, 1840. 

23. Sujana Raniana by Govmda Chandra Gupta, 1840. 

24. Bharata Bandhu by Syama Charan Banei^ee, (641, 
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25. Niaakara by Nilambar Das, IB4). 

26. The Bbrin^ Dula by NilbamaJ Das, 

27. Raja Rani by Ganga Naiayao Boae, 1854. 

28. Jayada Dtpaka by Maulvi Ati, 1846, 

29. The Marttanda, 1846. 

30. The Jnana Darpana by Umakanta Bhattacharyya, 1846. 

31. The Pasandaklrana by lavar Chandra Gupta. 1846- 

32. Rangpur Varttavaha by Nila Ralan Mukhttjee, 1647. 

33. Juana Sanchartai from Kanchrapara, 1847. 

34. Sudhi Ranjana by Isvfli Chandra Gupta. 1847. 

35. Akkel Guruin by Braja Nath, 1847. 

36. The Dilcvijaya by Dwaraka Nath Mukberiee, 1847, 

37. Juananjana by ChaiJanya Charan Adhikari, 1847, 

38- Sujana Bandhu by Nibaran Chandra De, 1847. 

39. The Manoranjana by G. C. De, 1847. 

40. The Jnana Ratnaicara by Biswambhar Gbosh, 1848. 

41. Dtnamani (acandaloua), 1848. 

42. The Ratna Varaana by Madhav Chandra Chnsh of 
Bhowonipur, 1848. 

43. Rasa Sagara by Ram Gopal Banerjce of Kidder- 
pore, 1848, 

44. The Aiunodaya by Panchacan Banetjee, 1848. 

45. Rasa Mudgara^-advocaied Hinduisin, by Kseira 
Mohan Banerjee 1849, 

46. The Mohalana Darpana by Jay Kali Basu, 1849, 

47. The Satya Dharma Prakasilca—an organ of the Karta* 
bhajas, 

C 48. Varanasi Chandrodaye, 

49. The Bhairavananda. 1849,—'both edited by Uma 
Sanicar Bhattacharyya, a blind sdrolar who helped Raja Jay- 
narayan in his translation of Kasi Khanda. 

30- Vardhamana Chandiodaya By Ramtaran Bhattacharyya, 
1850. 

51. Vardhamana Samvada, 1850. 
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TK^ ijt th* 

modern litnitiuo. 


///. General efu'e^y indicating the charactcrisUcs 

oi the nc[i> age and jfs confrd«f u?i<K the earlier one 

# 

These arc some of the products of ihe literary lahouis of our 
countrymen in the vernacular tongue under the mteUectual 
stimulus of the hist contact with Europe. Th^ 
continued the work with an ardour which has 
grovm without intemnisaioii, and our present- 
day iitaalure is the richest among the vernaculars of India in 
quality and in its many-sided activity. The list I furnish embrace 
the literature of a period ending 1850, but it Is only at and after 
the middle of the 19th century that we can see the full harvest 
grown from the seeds sown at the begmniita . The works on 
various subjects written in Bengali after the model of Emopean 
works abound like ** Autumnal leaves that strew the Brook 
in Kof/ombrosa *' and it will he a hard task for the historian 
of the present epoch of our literalure lo make Ids selection 
from amongst the very considerable materials which will be at his 
command. 

Bengali literature, previous to the advent of the Europeans 
on the held, was mainly in the bands of the Vaisnavas and 
Saktas. The songs of Krisna Kamala who belonged to the 
former and of Ram Prasad who belonged to tiie lauer sect, 
are the last great utterances of the two cults, the echoes of which 
will ring in the ear of future generations of Bengalees for ages to 
, come. The gaf rau^a/las, and pan- 

ehAtiicter*^ pikd cliofiJ^ors diew piohiscly from the vast le- 
iktrpMiuni. sources of our past lore, and having put the old 

sentiments in modem garb appealed to our masses. But with 
these people tlie last echoes of our past literature tiav« nearly 
died out. There are still and j/nfrns, but 

they no longer contribute lo the lich literature of the past. They 
only recite what the old masters have sung or said, and are 
mere rtdics of msirucfions which were once a living force in the 
country. 
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^ The oM lileraluie of Bengal was 3 truly repreteoialive liteia* 
lure; Bharat Chandra 3 writings and Alaol'a style, though so 
wtifictal and loaded with cJassIiai figuies, were yet accessible to 
the ttiaaaes of Bengal. The literature of the Bengalees belonged 
cs^ntially to them all,—noi to the literate merely, but to the 
who e race. For hundreds of years its Ideas had b^n made 
lamtlmr to the whole cotinlry by innumerable \vbv 5 gnd means. 
Th; whole race had assimilated these sentiment a which found 
ettpressionb their literature; and even the finished esipressions, 
and the highly coloured metaphois that liad characterised the 
productions of latter-day Snnskritic Bengali were nql unin tel ilgibie 
to the people. The best evidence of this statement will be found 
m the fact that veiy low dosses of men and even those who are 
thoroughly dhlcrate. have preserved up to the present, works 
like the Padmavat which are still being printed for them This 
shows great advancement on the part of the people in mastering 
a highly-wrought literary style, and the past literature of Bengal 
was the medium through which tl,e words of her poets and scho* 
lars were communicated to the lowly, the humble and the poor 

who, often without knowing the alphabet, could understand the 
most difficult points in the Hindu philosophy or poetry under the 
educative influences of their own heredity and environment 

But towards the end of the IM century the Vaisnavas and 

the Saklas were practically driven out of the fidd. Our vemn- 

Tk M 1.1 Wds of Euron- 

^ and they trained a class of people to 

write manuals and school books after the 
manner of their own standard works. Mr. Wilkins irubed 
Panchanan Karmakat in the art of punch-cutting, but this 
was not all: it was the Europeans and chiefly the missionaries 
who trained the Pandits to write Bcngali.^not as they would 
have it. but as their European masters wanted it. 

TTe Vaisnavas and the Saktas. who had hitherto been at 
the helm ol our hteialure. in spile of their occasional indulgence 
m ornamenia! style, always meant tKeir works for readers who 
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woulct umderstanci them. the great Sanskrit scKolarSt the 

Bhaitachnryyas, as fht Tol pundih were called* had hitherto 
nothing to dp with vernacular literature. Tlicy were now con* 
sidered fit lo write in the vernacular tongue on account of their 
proBciency in Sanskrit. Their classical accornpliahtnenlii, how- 
ever^ proved an utter disqualificalion for the purpose* 

Wc have seen that the specimens of early Bengali prose that 
have come down to us were all wrillen in simple language. They 
were generally used for the interpretation of the docirines of 
particular creeds ox of Sanskrit texts. So the WTiters found it 
expedient to adopt the popular language. 

But the Bhattacliaiyyaa^ no! accustomed to wTile Bengali* 
„ L showed the defects and faults of linfxained 

I lir HnutwrliflifjjAi 

hands. They affected a pedantic style which 
sounded stratige lo Uie Betiga)i ear. In their everts to display 
their great learning they wrote in a ridiculous style which was 
dillicuJt not only (o foreign people but also even to Bengalees 
themselves. Pedantry of the old school of poetry, though some- 
tini es carried to excess, had in it elements which suited the genius 
of our ianguage. It was absurd in some places, but ii was a 
natural though a peculiar growth. The pedantry of the Bhatta- 
chaiyyas on the other liand—the volleys of high~soundbig com¬ 
pounds that they poured out—'were unbearable in our language. 
It was as iF giants had been let Toc^; and the artistically decora¬ 
ted gardens. Into which they had found entry, could ill bear their 
Sp«in»;n4 «f iheif heavy and uoweildy tread. We quote here 
a few specimens of their style. The great 
Pandit Mrityunjay of the Fort William Qillcge, whom Dr, 
Maishman compared lo Johnson in all respects, wrote in his 
Frabodlia Chondiika. 

bfccxcp wiitk fhe Iviubict eti tll£ cucko^i 1* Ijgr M'iin.iiijf 

l^reticbtid wilb ibe itiuupaKtil ihc 4av«E-Soiwiittg vpimVi of 
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fn ^ translauoti of tKc Covcmmcnt R«gulatioD£ and Laws, 
entitled iKc Ada tat Titnira Nasana, by one Ram Mohan Ray 
(he cOuEd not have possibly been the illusbrious Ram MoKan 
Ray) printed in 1828 , we find a preliminaiy prayer in proae, 
addressed to God as follows — 


' 5 tS^FtTl 5 l"ff' 5 ifii|«^t 44 WTletsfe® 

aJ5t*HWiraHl ’«ff^f«PL^NPST^3 (31^ 

iT*Nnl^^ 


All this is a single sentence, which moreover is not yet 
complete; it appears like some monstrous sea-reptile coilmg 
Into a thousand folds and dragging itself to an appalling 
length,. 


The author of “PrapKuila Jnananetra" is Isanchandia 

This writer grievously errs In every 
sentence in speUing, yet poses as a great and 
erudite scholar, idis address to blare KiHsna Addy in the 
dedication shows that, however inferior may be his qimlificatioM, 
he desires to surprise the readers by his pedantry. 


t"To hm wko H ihir cauH crvAtkin ,j ol ihv pivKi ratien a! 3 d ihe finjil dk- 

KtlblLon of iKc ocgiui And En cyx:1n —iw Ixytrnd mil cvni- 

prebentjaD ■tndi vifbocn b<i Calt rmptnA.—□«] UliuumKl FtaWwoi lybdc cva 

te Hini who ktiiE wiflUr qJ mtl mm,, flroiknd dpwn 4ind divt^mind FtOviidmllml mjtd 
phyiiul ind ether oviU, wh? Im nui^ fuglf mud Ulc one grPtil cqnllmhlc Judgm al iftr deedi 
irfttncnij ar othnwiM nf mtn, ihr; QripiT>i>ut+ nqumlhr, pnd minphlbiQui: ADifnilllv cf 
wimnm Him wHb h iKm ^Hkl lAw^nmhei «J ihv uiiii'vnc!^ w|kp tut ihf gwrd 

of ihfi weiM erfemted iLe rElcalliiil laod- te* the rtift. the mn<m mnd tikm InpumEnlilc 

mtmtt, wlm oWr¥^ mlJ« juud « gjimpfr ^ wfiw lUtHbulcm b cbl^lncd hy ow pcrecfH 

tica flhjlil, Imibki offtric^ mimLi?i1i^ laliUbtliHt^ tiii tIuU Mimln of 

ihff univrite, n#Xl wklh humilhky And tnpcci da I mppitk^h. eIi? bcn«vjn>1,cpi [iidgtm af tight 

»d wmne Willi lhi? 
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“ 9pitg fefare ^irat=«t4^ ^P5 

(Mhich means,—'being enabled to cfoss tlie illimitable and the 
deep sea ol ignorance by the boat of ihinc help).* 

In "Sarvarooda Tarangini *' written in 1850—a work 
SkrTuiod. TuoBviiu eipounding tbeistic principles, we hnd 

nf^i 

r 

The whole literature of the period abounds with such absurd 
R«p»»rtiui>« ch^ instances of pedantry. They are specimens of 
ndci led compoBiiioii by untrained Imnds. Those who 

w&e the natural leaders, so long acknowledged 
to be the masters of the vernacular style of composition, — at whose 
hands and by whose disinterested and self-sacrihcitig labour 

Beni^ti hteratiiie had flourished and attained dtstinetton._the 

Vaisnava and Sakla writers, were ousted from the field, and in 
their places the Tol pandits, who knew nothing of our past 
literature, whose study was confined to Sanskrit, were called m 
to w-rite Bengali books; the result was that their unwieldy style 
and uncouth form struck a discordant note to the spirit of our 
language. Besides, the subject-matter which they chose was as 
upon the model of European books. Tliis naturally failed to 
appeal to our masses unacquaiqted with the new spirit which was 
inspiring the authors of our inodcnr prose. Modem literature thus 
lost that representative character which the yellow leaves of the 
old MSS. had so pre-eminently possessed. A foreign pW was. 
as it were, engrafted on an old tree and it required years for 
the graft to grow and hecome a true and living branch of our 
literature. 

The old school had been a homogeneouB creation; one would 
ind lti« link hear the echo of A^idyapati. who died 400 years 

ago, in Bharai Channdra who came Z50 yeare 
later. The echoes of Chandi Das's songs, sung 500 years ago. 
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were traceable in (he lays of the modem l^attfitoofo ^ and the joys 
and sorrows, pain and pleasures, embodied in Beneali htern- 
tuie extending over a period of 700 years worked In the minds of 
the whole Bengali race and found a ready fespoase in every 
soul. The niceties and even the pedantry of our past literature 
proved no barrier, as I have said, to our masses in enjoying the 
production of the artificial school of poetry which grew up under 
circumstances natural to the soil. But now the link was suddenly 
snapped. Our old literature was, as it were, walled up, and 
a new one substituted which the people found inaccessible to 
them, and thus Bengalis ceased for half a century to imderstand 
the literary Bengali of this age.—the titne required by the masses 
to train themselves up to the new style and to the new subject- 
matter. Even now the works of some of our best modem poets, 
written b the simplest of terms, seem unmieltighle to a large 
section of the people, because of the European ideas in them wUh 
which they axe not familbr; and yet these readers can scale all 
the heights of the mystic metaphors of Bharat Chandra and Also!. 

Persian scholars no less than Sanskiit-knowiog pandits 
<^on»Tibuted towmds making the style of 
modem prose in its early stages, cunt' 
bersome and corrupt to a degree; and we have found such 
specimens of witting in Rama Rama Vasu’s Pratapadilya printed 
at ihe S^rampore Press in l&OD A.D. Lipimala or model letters by 
hii^ author shows a style which was b current use m the 
country for long years. The epistles on mercantile and state 
affairs show a greater preponderance of Persian words, 
whereas the correspondence of a domestic and po'sonal nature 
and those on reSigious subjects were generally free From such 
admixture. The addresses to high personages contabed stereo- 
typed sentences which were full of cesrup! 
Sanskrit words The form seems to have come 
down from a very remote age. Here is a curious specimen of the 
usual form of one Raja addieasing another We lake the extract 
from the Lipimala. 
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m ^ ^ ^*n5i 

«*rw ^t??53P^7% mn <.»ni Tfitrsw r 

When Bengali liimature had been thii« placed in inexpert 
hnnda and committed lo pedantic follies from which there seemed 
no way of its rcsusciiatiotir the Buiopestt writers of Bengali cut a 
new channel of their own and made the style of vernacular prose 
~, ,, , , flow into it; it was thus saved from the mazy 

Thv colit^md _ I f * I I 

J«TKrrbi^ ihcEiiTo- ^nd Intricate pallia of iJivolvcd sentences and 

p^MU 

compound words in which it had entangled 
itself. The Eumpoan writers naturally chose simple and short 
sentences and eolloqulat words and obliged the pandits lo write in 
a n'milfii style. However high a pandit might soar in the 
atmosphin-G of classical learning, he certainly knew the colloquie 
dialect of his country, though he had hitherto treated it with 
great contempt and had never thought of adopting 
it as a medium for literary [composition. We hnd Dar 
Carey employing Pandits to write a portion of His colloquies in 
Bengali, and even Mrltyuniay, the great scholar was made to 
introduce a colloquial style into his Prabodha Chandrika. Side by 
side with his we 

find 

® fV r^\ J =ft^, B1%S| 

'STfTtfi I f%^i. c^snfa m 

« « • ^ cv ^ 

c'T’f c*ffr ^ iffir ^ 

■sna Ts, I tf fC3 31 ^ f^iii 

^ ’RE® T *1^ i C*nR *11^ 

^ c*i^. stes 1 ^ a’tfVei " 

^Tu c^T^tfn ^ *tt^n *n^ 'fiftw, i** 

* " y}m mum* *1 iW haw mwIg rnoimmm i:Iuk ankar tkini coiaklu^l 

Thm i* na of mn^ klml: i\^ (url 1 « 1 p^^ ^ 1 i*| mhaul 

•ll»G«pkc* > Wb wan'* wli» •*( kttiiLb mad cutCiot irruk, WW will $rmd ihe mplocm 

akd wha will fovpm lisi Hrr Imd damly : b Doihlhf mxn^bls In 

iHc htTOH 7 ynmatii If yau cui Umi aut meOirn tvluw And tiuLt emkm* wIlM tt. W 4 
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The great Pandit Mrityunjay, who could discourse on all the 
six systems of hlindu philosophy, would hardly itave condescended 
to adopt (he despised po/ois of the country and to choose such ao 
humble subject for treatment, had it not been tmposed on him 
as a task by the European masters of the Fort WilEiain College. 

It was unavoidable that Europeans writing in Bengali 
Ttw £urap««n*t Ben- ^^ould now and then cotntnit mistakes of idiom. 

Instances of rendering ‘ CiftnW ^53 ’ as 

* the flying journey of Copal' and * ^' as ' did 

not shed Its seeds or * as * bad humours of the 

hody and similar expressions which would amuse every Bengali, 
abound tn the prose writings of the foreign scholars ; and if they 
had had occasion to cultivate our language with the earnestness 
with which we are acejuiring English, it is CHiain that wc should 
have had as ample materials at our command to amuse ourselves 
as the ridiculers of *’Babu English" have at iheira. 

^^e find in the SarasangraKa by Dr. Yates, a very 
£iio» ib idiamt scholar of Bengali, such lines as “ 

tjjq* 

^*lFr5 ’rrt3/’ The writer 

confounds with in the last line. In a Bengali vocabu¬ 

lary the difference in meaning of the two words is not indicated ; 
and h is only to be known by a mastery of the idiom, hence this 
writer felt into such an error. 

Jn a grammar of the Bengali language by the Rev. J, Keith, 
we find the following carious specimens :— 

^ Vffi 

tk=m witli -n,einbir«,«,d.-Ind«d, n i|»« st »kci 

~ ^ r Thw **y iim ihe of e.k» J. Hi. (,»,^0 it^dp. H 

owe* « aick*, tt »«fccp . pood dppl «( liina » ele«i k off. Cola fiopimUnti uEm mwh 
ftm. Pfld k Ittit ot imiBl.. Yum nwrr ra.lnd iiijrlkioe In yww life, kij,bu„l, tlksnfon 
y^p^oolocdk!.!,, w«n«, i« yoMf ,oo ^tdd i« 

hivlun£. no dtiubt^ hm.v* hmd muith bitUr ci{wrkn». *' 
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In Saiguna-O-Viryycr Itikoft whiles m 1829 by a Serampare 
nusstotiary, we come across tbe following sentences on the title 
page :— 

*'^1^ (311^ I ®T?ni 

^8 ii? ftw i” 

But in spite of these unairoidable defects met with now and 
CkMiei«] inic«URn» in the use of Bengali idioms, the vemacu- 

lat style of the foreign writers commended itself 
generally for its simplicity, closeness of argument, and directness 
as contrasted with the high-0own, unmeaning jargons of scholarly 
pedants : and the latter had graduafly to adopt the simpler style 
of the European which erred occasionally in Idiom, hut was, 
generally speaking, correct and elegant. 

The indirect benefit derived from the writing of vernacular 
IBdiTcct benefit works by Euiopcans was great, for they con¬ 
trolled Bengali prose t and though It was taken 
out of the hands of the Vaisnavas and tire Saktas, it came once 
more into competent hands, who mode it a vehicle oI thought and 
not a show thing to be admired for artistic excellence or rendered 
too abstruse for popular understanding by pedantic follies. 

Europeans ceased to lake as great an intaest in the vemacular 
literature as they had done in the first half of the t9th century, 
only when the native hand grew sufiicicntly strong to take up the 
work in right earnest, and this our country men ere long did, 
even beyond all expectations of their friendly patrons. 

The great zeal of the European writers of Bengali prose is 
Scientist: *nd evidenced by the fact thal Mr, Felix Carey 

nieal lertti*. coUicd Scientific and technical terms for writing 

on those subjects in Bengali. How far be succeeded in his 
attempt is not the question, but it shows the ardour of his soul 
in n t'empiiTig to bring the vernacular language of Bengal up to 
the standard of the advanced languages of the world. In the 
destxiptive catalogue of Bengali by the Rev. J. Long, we find the 
following reference to this fact.—" Goldsmith's History of England 
(Bengali translation ol) canur out in 1819. Pages 412, by Felix 
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Carey, an ab[c Bengali Acholar, iKc histoiy clows with elie peace 
of Amiens in 1802. A usefol g[osiar>- of lethnicd and difficult 
words was appended, though some names are rendered curiouily. 
Admiral of the Blue is Nilpaiakadhyarnava. Whig is Svatanira 
Pahsapati.” “Haravali or Anaiomy by Carey. The glossary 
* of the lechical terms by the translator Felix Carey, a good Bengali 
scholar* [9 of ubc lo translate^/* 

Under European influence a taste of writing in the colloquial 
Booki m (otto^uidl language came into considerable favour ; and 
wTitings like Alfller Charer Dulal and Hutum 
Pechar Nahsa. which are usually suppcjsed to be oui first attempts 
ai winy writing in the colloquial dialect, were preceded and 
anlicipated in style by numerous works which served as models 
to Tek Cband Thahur and iCali Prasanna Sinha in later times. 
Some of these earlier worlcfl reached a high level of success and 
ThmhJcn uiJtE: »i very popular at one time. Nowhere in the 

**’*'*"^ whole range of colloquial literature of this 

epoch, do we find a better sample of style or display of naive 
humour, and of scathing satire than in the Nava Babu Vilas or 
sketch of a modern Babu by Pramalha Nath Saima. published 
in 1623. The Rev. J. Long In 1855 wrote of this booh a® 
*'one of the ablest satires of the Calcutta Babu as he was 
thirty years ago. New editions of the wort ore constantly 
issuing from the picas, Tlte Babu is depicted as gorminaling, 
blossoming in flower, in fruit, Tlie Babu under Guru Mahasayn! 
under the Munsi, devoted to liceniiouaness and hia lament for past 
folly. It is a kind of Hogarth's Rake's Progress/^ The book 
was analysed at length in the Quarlerty Friend of India. 1826. 

1 quote below an estmet from this book. There U no need 
for any comment on the cotrupi taste whicli prevails In it—which 
was the vice of the age and the spirit ol the lime, 

* Then came dancing girls three or four patties of them'_ 

a glorious band.^hose who gcncraily appear in ibe foremost low 

• -vire xttw fvqstfi ^ engrt two* afw 

ace. ^ eiti m n t ^ 
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of A marriage procea$ion and, riding on Ta^forom ia slate 
joo/^ee), dance to. the ndmiralion of the oti'IookeTS. When alt had 
joined the party, the Babu ^vith his chador on his neck, as a sign 
of htimiiily, and with clasped palms, addressed Bakna Piaiy and 
other dancing gitls,-^ihe best of their kind, reputed far and wide, 
and worshipped by the public, and said "Be pleased now to take 
a bath." The other admirers of these fair aeaturee appeared on 
the scene and at ihe request of the Babu rubbed perfumes on their 
delicate persona, and with KancKagolta {a rich pudding) cleaned 
their long black liair; the servanis with a feeling of great reveienoe 
took them to tanks, and jn a sportive apirit poured water 
upon their heads, and iJien cams the admlrera who bathdi them 
with rose-water. At this stage the tailor came and produced a 
bundle of line clothes. Thtie were m the bundle beautiful sarfs 
made by the far-famed weavers of Sanlipui, Amhika, Badagachhi, 
Dacca, Chandrakona. KKasbagan and other places. Some of these 
fine stuffs had beautiful borders in hnilation of Kaahtnir ahawls, 

jtt^wsnirT^r TrfltvinaTttiji £*t1tT^l s^tl 

mil enlhii ^ 

vat^v, fTfittitTRi fn\ fSrtn ate of^WKsr 

faj*rt*fa c*rtiin "nfla ert^ 

TftlB 1!? fltifiil TfsftffR I “Tlf^rni. 'tf'fW, 

tfpntt^TR, 

a'tec^c^, 3tf^*t*tC5, tffpia i 

^<ic? n^yattiipt st^sTfw 

t»t^ stT»iP? ir^TTfEtai aT-Tifn ^ imrt ‘■rff^n : 

tfwcfr f.?cfitf ^t*%i afST* cboks^tca 

TPt ► .ffls Jwci efitottf f^camf- sftow 

“ 'eta ^ JTl, m, 

•tfitfasta J ewi*t 

%r ^ *7^: •tvfir r»ni 

^■101 E -tia: %S1 a fW® * 

tVTf* OTA vfart JWP 1 tslf^ t fH cast ntfRA 

faptf*TO»arA ^ ^trI c»l^ ■¥fe*H r 
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others with borders iti which (he fibres of crabs were neatty 
^ woveti With the threads, and others where the 

duic^nil iitU amulet was imitated. These elegant borders 

were of different colours, purple, bitie and 
crimson. The Baianogar striped sorts looked particularly gay. 
These clothes were distributed by the tailor among the worthy 
votaries of ihe terpsichorean art. Then in the pleasure garden 
the Babu and his frieoiis seated themselves on costly seats with 
the accomplished hirelings. The servants brought to them various 
kinds of sweetmeats, meat and wine in profuse quantities, when a 
fool of an East Bengal Brahmin said that there should he separate 
seats at dinner. Hewing this the high priest of the Babu—the 
^ ^ jewel of the forehead of all Pandit >—stepped 
I tile* la tha Chakii. forwatd and said O thou the most despised of 
all mortals, dost thou not know the sacred books, 
dunce and illtteraie as thou ait? This Is a Bhciiraci chtii^a ia 
circle of thu Tan tries), as people of various castes are present 
here and women have joined us. In a Bhairaoi chakra no caste 
distinction should be observed. You want authority 1 Here it is 
Recites a Sanakiit couplet which means; — 


‘Those who join a Bhalravi cfidcra, whatever caste they may 
belong to should be considered for the time^being as the best of 
Brahmins. They should alt drink wine, lill they turn tip^ and 
reeling fall to the ground and rise to drink again. If they do so 
they shall be free from all future births and attain final emanci¬ 
pation.' 

“ When BUthoiily had thus been quoted all were quite satis- 

bed and the Hindus, Muhammadans and women ol ill fame sat 

together with a clear conscience, and began to eat various pre^ 

parations of meat anti other dainties with (sofuse quantity of 
* » 

Wine. 

The Pundits took up Bengali prose under the direction of 
European writers of Bengali; and under their direction also the 

former had to come down from high ffown 
A ierlH^ccmk . i . ,, . ® 

bombasts to colloquial simplicity. The best 
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works produced by the Pcnditi during this epoch of our literalure 
are characterised» on the one hand, by ascent to obscure heights 
and. on the other, by descent to slang i —from the cloudy region 
of philosoplitcat dissertations to the housewife's harangue with her 
husband on the question of the preparation of cakes. There was 
no i?ia medio. When the theme soared high, it became mystic,— 
the phalanx of compound words scarcely left a loop-hole for the 
ordinary reader's understanding to psielrate into it; but when it 
came down from these heights it grovelled in the mire of vulgarity; 
street scenes were described in terse, forcible but exceedingly 
corrupt style; alt limits of decency were exceeded,—coarse and 
flat jokes passed for humour, and the Bengali prose of the 
period presented a serio-comic aspect which puzzle us in its 
seriousness and almost repels when it tries to amuse. 

But the advent of the Pandits into the held of Bengali. 

though associated in the earlier stag^ of its 
Tbe 9 ^ [jiodcm proBc With uncouth efforts verging on 

the ridiculous, was not an unmixed evil. Tlicir productions 
materially aided the cause of Bengali style in the long fun. The 
PnndrVs had a perfect command over the Sanskrit vocabulary and 
Sanskrit grammar and aimed at a pure grammatical style which 
was gradually introduced into Bengali prose, mainly through their 
influence and by their writings. Under the salutary control of the 
European scholars these Pandits were trained to write in a simple 
style and they no longer despised the colloquial dialect from which 
they gradully imported a large number of simple and elegant 
expressions into the written language. Modem prose was 
developed both in purity of stj'le and in resources of worda by 
the efforts of these scholarly iviiters. and abundant proofs of this 
are to be found in the standard works of the 19th century, written 
by them. In the prose works of Iswar Chandra Vidyasogar we 
have that crowning success in |U'ose composition to attain which 
the Pandits had been struggling for half a century. The high 
sounding compounds were reduced in Kb writings to simpler and 
more elegant forms, the coarse and the vulgar element was 
9S-t23S8 
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eliminated; and living al thit distance of lime, as we do, we 
cannot help being struck with the inimitable grace and purity of 
his style. He saved our prose alike from pedanity and vulgarity 
and adopted a golden tneatit W'hich only a hnished master of 
Sanskrit and gifted litlerateuf could achieve. 

The printing of Bengali books was a costly affair in those 

Ur bteh pmt. al calculated 

printHl lnuJu, ihc cosl of printing ten thousand copies of the 

Bengali New Testament at Rs. 43,750, and that even at the wrong 
estimate of the coat of a punch at 5s. whereas it was really worth 
a guinea. Considering the enormous expenditure on printing as 
also the very limited sale of Bengali books, we should not be 
surprised at the h gh price of many of the books of this 
period; for Insrtance Mitter’s Bengali Dictionary, published in 
1801, " equal to an 8vo of 50 pages:" price Rs. 32 j Tara 
Chand Chakravorty s Anglo Bengali Dictionary, pages 25, 
price Rs. 6. The original price of Krishna Chandra Chariia 
by Rajiva Lochana was Rs. 5 only for 120 pages, h barely paid 
its expenses then, so limited was the demand for Bengali books." 

The energetic devotion displayed in the cause of learning by 

Jean*!* aiJiiri) by studcuts of the Huidu College under the 
ttudcDii. influence of Dr. Richardson and Mr. D'Rozario 

is evidenced in the list of Bengali newspapers and magazines of 
this period already given on a foregoing page. Along with a 
hundred other channels into which that energy flowed for 
promoting the cause of learning, no less than four purnats (Nos. 
13, 19. pp, 908-909 and Nos. 10 and 17. p. 9H,) were edited 
and conducted by the students of the Hindu College. 

It is curious to observe that when the English were intioduc- 
n» ij European educational melhods into QiiT 

frequently struck with the 
excellence of the Hindu method of teaching, 
current In our Paihasalas, and this they freely admitted 
An English writer in the London Asiatic journal, (817, destows 
a high panegyric on the aiilhmetical rules set to doggerel rhymes 
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by SubHankara wKois said Lo bave been the Cocker of Bengal.** 
*' These rules ’* wrote another English reviewer in the middle of 
ihe T 9th century "have been clianted for 150 years in ^0,000 
schools K Thus the Hindus took the lead in a practice which have 
been since introduced into out infant schools." In the May-' 
Ganita printed at Serampore in 1817, the author, Mr. May, says 
of the SubKankaii Aryyas in his preface to the book :— ■** It is 
remarkable that many coincidences may be traced between them 
and the most improved kind of arithmetical labt(» adopted in the 
schools in Britain on the new model.*' 


IV (a) Decadence o/ the hfgh sf/iritual idee/ in Hindu 
Socfdifi and the advent o/ Ro/o Rom Mohon Ran. 

When Buddhism hod sunk into depraved TanUic rites, 
. , , sophlstiy and atheism, the Hindu Society 

*tde- awaited but a touch itotn outside for btossomlog 

into that living faith which Is so pre-eminently observed in lire 
fives of Chalianya and Nanak. The Reruussance brought about 
by the great Saakaro ret^uired only a touch of the faith of Islam 
to develop the creed of faith into the creed of love, which in the 
16 th century showed itself in the glories of ten uncial ion and the 
spiritual ecstasies of so many ardent souls. Similarly also when 
towards the end of the I hth century, the religion of the Hindus 
was more or less reduced to superstitious practices, and empty 
ceremonies and rituals, Hindu society required only a touch from 
outside to be restored to a realisation of high sptiilual truths* 
The Christian Missionaries awakened the spirit of research Into 
religious truth once more in the minds of our countrymen, who 
were never fauud slow to respond to a call fee putting forth thetr 
best activity in the cause of religion. 

The simple ways taught by Qtaitanya Oeva, of reciting the 
name of God and of praying to Him in the spirit of true 
renunciation had gradually fallen Into dl^avour. Pompous 
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processions and great festivities accompanied with dances of 
mtuch gills and display and Ootirbh of matcriatistic grandeur 
Ttow attracted people to religion, which had, however, lost its 
OttentatkNi tn i«lf- seHous character, and had become a source of 
amusen>eni to the vulgar. The great devotees 
had already begun to lealtsc the uselessness of a mulliplidiy of 
religious rites, and the vanity which frequently prompted the 
ostentation of religious leslivals in Bengal, Raja Ram Kriana 
expressed the idea in one of his songs that he would fling away 
his rosary into the waters of the Ganges as soon as true devotion 
for the divine Mother should dawn on hla mind,—thus showing 
an utter disregard of formal observances in religionand Rama 
Prasad already quoted in chapter Vt, said of himself that he was 
a fool to worship an Image of clay, when his divine Mother was 
manifesting herself throughout the vrhole universe. He said how 
foolish it was to kill goals before the image Instead of sacriBcing 
the passions—his real enemies, and that it was but so much 
energy wasted to visit the sacred shrines. If one's mind is B&ed 
on the lotus feet of the Mother, he will feel within all the sanctity 
of the Ganges and of the holy cities of Benares and Gaya. 

Violation of petty rules was regarded as a great sin in the 
eecki For code of the Brahmins. *' That inhdel who has 
petty cleansed his teeth before sunrise has no 

xigbi to worship Cod.* “ One who takes Putika (Ba,feffo lucida) 
on the twelfth day of a lunation is worse than a murderer of 
Brahmins/ ** One who takes a meal while touching the seat 
with his feet is to be reckoned as a beef eater/‘t 

“ If one raises a cup of water with one's left hand and drinks 
therefrom one commits the oflence of him who drinks wine/ '{ 


• " Sfiroa i 

^ •tffiit iRi^ I" 

I Rii> R«IJ Mokan Roy i BtnjiJj watU diHwl l>y RnjitaTiymn Bow, p. SXQ 
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These were some of the rules for the guitknee of a Htnetu 
householder's life. Muiderj theft or perjuryt though btought 
home to the guilty man by a judicial sentence, so far from 
inducing loss of caste, is visited in their society with no pecutiar 
mark of infamy or disgrace. A trifling present to the Brahmin, 
commonly called Prayaschiito, with the .perfonnance of a few 
idle cer^onles, is held as sufficient atonement for all those 
crimest and the delinquent is at once freed from all temporal 
inconvenience as well as dread of fulurc retribution,''* 

The plant Tulasl is sacred with the Vaisnavas and the Bel 
tree with the Saivas. Regarded in the light of simple 
devotion and as possessed of emhlematic significance, these plants 
have a charm for the Hindus which is indescribable. When the 
pious wife lights the evening lamp at the foot of the sacred Tulsl, 
the darkness of the evening yieltb to that quiet light showing ihiough 
the leaves and the vermi lion-mar Iced forehead bends low in 
act of obehance to the deity whose symbol it ts, the 
small scene bteathea poetry lo the soul which feels in its presence 
as before some altar; but when the atrocious Brahmiiiic code lays 
down '* the great sinner who seeing a Biloa tree or a Tuiaai plant 
does not instantly bow down will be sent to hell and be afBictcd 
with leprosy, — the poetry and spirituality of the whole vanishes, 
and OUT mind revolts against such ordinances and feels strongly 
against Brahminic tyranny. The horrid hook-swinging festivity 
called the Charaka, the custom of throwing children to the 
Sagara, human sacrffices offered to Kali, and other atrodous 
ceremonies performed under the sanction ami control of ike 
Brahmins, compelled our enlightened rulers to check them by 
enacting new laws, and If the misstotutries were unsparing In 
their abuses of our religion and called us semi-barbaroirs, tbey 
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iwexe justified in their coademnaiion of the crinies that prevailed 
in the lower stralutn of our society. 

The pure faith promulgated by Chaitan^-a was now giving 
Its last flicker, in ihc lower order of the Vaisnava community 
men and women mixed promiscuously anti, interpreting the 
emblematical religion in the light of gross sensualism, preached 
unrestramed liceniiouBness; and the cries of those who were 
forcibly made to play suWees—though subdued and unheard 
owing to the noisy music deliberately kept to drown them, 
iuse^ to heaven where the Lord Heard them though men 
would not. The mrasipnories drew attention to these 
inatters. Such were some r>f the superstitions and crimes that 
pervaded the whole of our society at the moment we are considet- 

ewS generation, who 

^^d not fathomed the depths of religious life that 
still pervaded the quiet villages of Bengal in spite of their stipersti* 
Hons, ran to the extreme, and in the general sweep of their 
reformatop PTWcduies turned their Hacks upon good and evil 
alike, uidiscfiminately condemning alt in their own sodety. They 
did not w«h to reform but aimed at totally upsetting society, 
which, though in its lower grades showed Brahminical aaft 
and oppression, had in its great hdghts-on its topmost 
pinnacles, an unequalled gloiy which is conspicuous in 

le doctrines of love and renunciation inculcated by the 
Vedanta. 


Young men saw wongs on all sides and did not care to hear 
of the speculative theology of the Hindus or to have the patience 
to sc^ us great heights themselves. Tlicy felt that Chnslianity 
w^ Wticr lhati their osvn religion owing lo the moral principles 
which were a living force amongst its votaries. Young Bengal ** 
showed a decided leaning towards the new creed. 

At this juncture stepped forward Ram Mohun Roy, bom 
Rkm M^Knn at the village of Radhanagar in the district of 

1 » o I ’U.-thc in «Wck 

Hie great Rama Prasad Sen died at Halisahar. 
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(b) 'A comprekensioe reOiew of his Ufa and work^ 


Ar bom fishier. 


As 1 look Upon tke pcjtiait of Raja Ram Mohun* with his 
huge turban on his hea<i, his loose flowing garments, his dailc 
eye-brows bent in serious thought and bis 
brilliant eyes with I heir meditative looh,— a 
voluminous book ^eJd lightly in his right hand and Ups which 
display deicinabation and the power ol persuasive eloquence, 
the high forehead beaming with inlellectuaiity,—his tall robust 
figure erect to its full height,—he appears (o me rather as a 
warrior bound for the battle field, than as a pious religious man— 
the part he chose to play in life. 

He was in fact a bom fighter. The combative element is 
not only found throughout his stupendous writings in English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian, but even in the hymns he offered 
to God. He could not forget the fighting and controversial spirit 
even when he was addressing praises to the Deity. Referring to 
the rite of Prana pratiatha ot ” endowment of animation ” and 
that of subsequently throwing the clay image in the water after 
the puju is over, Ram Mohun sings in one of his hymna " O 
deluded mind, whom do you invoke, and whom do you cast 
away." Again, dealing with .the swinging ceremony in die 
Dolotsava he sings: ** You want to swing Kim w‘ho moves the 
sun, the moon and the stars t How vain your efforts are I He 
who feeds the beasls, and birds, fishes and men, how absurd l| is 
to think of feeding him 1 The Deity who pervades the whole 
universe, with what popriety can you say to him, ' stay here ' 
(refers to the mantra ^ &c.): 

“It is vain, if you do not accept the truth; it is like taking 
food through the nose when you are endowed with a mauth,"* 

* • ^ uifv 5tfl 

51 ^ «5 r$, 
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When half a cemuty before, Rama Prasad had composed 
songs in this straini there had been a sincerity in hU utterances, 
and there was no polemic spirit in them i he was actually engaged 
in all the multifarious rituals of Hindu worship, and passing 
through them as an orthodos Hindu, he only refreshed his 
GonsciousnesB of the clay image a£ an emhlem by referring to the 
monotheistic views which he really held and revised through all 
the rites to which he had to conform outwardly. But Raja Ram 
Mohun had given up all such Hindu practices and declared them 
idolatrous. His hymn to the Deity in the passages quoted above 
sounds the trumpet of battle t and though he apparently applied 
to himself the word ‘deluded,* it is really meant for ihose who 
held views in religion other than his own. 

Throughout all bis writings this combaltveness b obvious. 
He probably felt It necessary for the limes, believing that people 
bad begun to accept the image as God Himself and forget that it 
was a mere emblem. 

As a combatant he was superior to most who came in contact 
with him, not only by the strong and forcible manner in which 
he marshalled his arguments, based on a learning which was 
most extraordinary, but in the equanimity of temper that he 
preserved ihioughout all controversy. Seldom or never did he 
resort to the language of abuse so freely indulged in against him 
hy his opponetils. He was master of many languages,^—Hebrew, 
Greek, Persian, English. Sanskrit, Arabic. Hindustham and 
Bengali, and knew something of French besides. Ute missiom 
artes found in him a scholar who could point out flaws in their 
translations of the Bible and refer them to the original text in 
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Hctflfew, or Gicelc.* His antagonisra were generally brought to 
ib-ir knees by the solid learning of the Raja who. with all respect 
Hu Euwpew id- eoriptures of different retigiouB, assailed 

his opponents with ample quotatione from the 
books held sacred by ihem. and beat them on their own ground 
in the most effective way. In fact bis giant intellect struck every 
one with the sense of bis superiority, and the testitnonics of 
admiration left by Europeans are even more laudatory than those 
which he received from his own countrymen. Sir John Bowring, 
while greeting him with an address of welcome from the Unitarian 
Society of London, said, “ i recollect some writers have indulged 
themselves with inquiring, what they should feel, if any of those 
time-honoured men, whose names have lived through vict^ludea 
of ages, should appear among them. They have endeavoured 
to imagine what would be their sensations if a Platoj or a Socrates, 
a Milton or a Newton, were unexpectedly to honour them with 
their presence. 1 recollect that a pod, who has well been called 
divine, has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those who 
first visited the scenes of the southern hemisphere, and there 
saw. for the first time, that beautiful constellation, the Gold Cross^ 
It was with feelings such as they underwent, that I was over¬ 
whelmed when 1 stretched out in your name the hand of welcome 
to the Raja Ram Mohun Roy.' 'f 

Dr. Booth, an American physician of London, wrote to 
Mr. Eaflin on the 27th November, 1833, *'! have studied his 
(Raja Ram Mohun Roy's) writings with a subdued feeling smee 
his death and risen from their perusal with a more confirmed 
conviction of his having been unequalled in past or present 
t'lme/'} The Rev, J. Scott Porter said in a funeral sermon on 
the death of the Raja—preached in the meeting-house of the first 
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Presbyterian congregation. BelfaBt, on the lOlh of November, 
1633 Never have I known a person who brought a greater 
Variety of knowledge to beat upon almost every topic on which he 
conversed, never one whose remarks were more original, solid 

and useful... . .one of the most extraordinary men whom 

the world Has witnessed for centuries,*'* Tlie Rev. J, Fox spoke 
of the Raja in his sermon delivered a) Fins^rury Chapel, South 
Place, on Sunday, October 14, 1833, ** hits presence has passed 
away as a poetic image fades from the brain I.........And, being 

dead, he yet speaketh with a voice lo which not only India 
but Europe and America will listen for generations.*'t The Rev, 
R. Aspland preached a funeral sermon m the New Gravel Pit 
Meeting. Hackney, in the course of which he said *' the name of 
Ram Mohutt Roy will endure as long as the history of leltgioua 
truthLieutenant-Colonel Fitaclarence, later Earl of Munster, 
wrote fin his journal of a Route across India through Egypt 
to Eui gland in the years 1817 and 1618): The most extra¬ 
ordinary Brahmin. . His learning Is most extensive, as he is nO't 

only conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Hindusthani but has even studied rhetoric in Arabic 
and English, and quotes Locke and Bacon on alt occasions.*'§ 
The English editor of the India Cazatte referred to him 
white writing about his controversy with Dr* Morshman as 
*'a most gigantic combatant in the iheologica! field.‘*|| 
Many English writers wrote verses mi his death, and those 
by Miss Dale, Miss Acland, ^ Mrs, Thomas ^^^oodforde, the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, and Or, Carpenter, quoted in, 'The Last Days 
of the Raja Rama Mohana Roy by \lary Carpenter, are not only 
exquisite as pieces of poetic composilion, but also breathe ihoee 
sentiments of profound love and respect, vdiich his great personal- 
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ity raised in the minds of all who came in contact with him> The 
tender care with which he was attended by the ladies at Stapleton 
Grove during his last illnesa, and their tears at his deaths lend 
deep pathos to the description of the scene of his death at Bristol 
and OUT heart goes forth in gratitude to those kind friends of a 
foreign clime who not only appreciated the noble rjualities of the 
great Indian but felt for him a veneration whtdi annulled all dis¬ 
tinctions of L^lK and associations. 

In his controversies with the Serampore Misalonaries, some 
of whom went to the length of calling him a heathen, his mild 
answers bearing the Impress of superior reasoning power, showed 
that he was a far better Christian in spirit than his adversaries; 
and the impression they made on the mind of the distinguished 
William Roscoe, who poured over the Rajo's Precepts of Jesus 
with admiring delight, amply testifies to the great appreciation of 
bis writings throughout the whole of Cliristendom. Mr. Recorder 
Hill writes about his encounter with the celebrated Robert 
Owen*:—"one of the guests was Robert Owen 
* '^hc evinced a strong desire to bring over the 
Raja to his socialbtic opinions. He persevered 
with great earnestness, but ibe Raja, who seemed well acquain¬ 
ted with the subject and wlw spoke our language in marvellous 
perfection, answered his arguments with consummale skill, until 
Robert somewliat lost Iiis temp>er,^a very rare occurrence which 
1 never witnessed before. Fhe defeat of the kind'hearted philan¬ 
thropist was accompanied with great sauviiy on 
the part of his opponent." Dr. T. Boot wrote 
about the Raja to Mr. Estim in November 
1833 :—" To me he stood In the single majesty of, 1 had almost 
said, perfect humanity, no one in the past or present ever came to 
my judgment clothed in such wisdom, or humilily," Another 
Englishman spoke of him os ' 'a rare combatant. W'e arc cons¬ 
trained to say he Itas not met with his match here." "It is well 
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known" writes Mary Carpentei (p, 252} "that Mr. William Adam, 
a Baptist of Seramporc, who eadoavotued to make hini a convot 
to orthodoxy, concluded his task by acknowledging himself a 
convert to the Iruc Evangelical Dpinions of the Raja." The 
greatest philosopher of England at the lime. Jeremy Betitham, 
gave him a cordial reception and addressed him as “intensely 
admired and dearly beloved collaboraior in the service of man- 
kind," “Your works,"' wrote Beniham to the Raja, “are made 
known to me by a book in whidh 1 read a style which, but for the 
name of a Hindu, 1 should certainly have ascribed to the pen of a 
superiorly educated and instructed Engli shman "" and in the same 
letter while praising the great work of James Mill on the Histtwy 
of India. Beniham remarked, "though as to tlie style I wish I 
could with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal to yours."* 
The poet Campbell was also one of bis great admirers. When he 
landed in England the Raja met with a reception which only the 
most exalted men of Europe could expect to receive. He was 
presented to His Majesty the King by the 
n OIK of Board of Control and hud a 

place assigned to him among the foreign ambassadors. Tbe 
highest honours were publicly accorded lo him. "Persons most 
remarkable for tbeir social standing and literary eminence sought 
his society and highly esteemed the privilege of intercour^ with 
him. He was received into our English homes not only as a dis¬ 
tinguished guest but as a Friend.*'t During his short stay at 
Paris he was more than once at the t^le of Louis Philippe. 
iWhetcvrt he went he had to attend meetings according him a 
most hearty and cordial reception. Mary Carpenter writes that 

A fttiih- herself met come of those “who still 

TKoUrctittiu. treasured the remembrance of the Raja; one of 

these, now a greyheaded man, recollected when 
a young midshipman on arriving at Calcutta, going to visit the 
magtuficciit residence and grounds of the Brahmin who was even 

* WQ.«k» oC BcnilaKTik Val X. p 5te. 
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then celebrated. It waa in the Circular Road at the Eaatero ex^ 
tremity of tlie town. He did not see the master of the mansion, 
but he picked up in the IsLrge avjaiy a relic in remembrance of the 
distinguished man which he still treasures."* 

Social and religtoua reformation he ehose as the chief object 
of hb pursuit. His e^ride^ce before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in Eingland regarding tlie 
Select CojiLinittiic, jud[cm[ and Revenue system cf indm and his 
essay on the European colonisation show a 
masterly grasp of the subject as also the vast range of his study 
and mioutc observation in every detail of the administrative ques¬ 
tions of the country, upon which the Brit lab press bestowed at the 
time their highest encomiums. His writing materially assisted 
Government in enacting legislation for the administration of the 
country on a more solid and eHicacious baaia. His letter on the 
question of education preceded the memotahle 
minute of Lord Macaulay and sounded the key¬ 
note of the future educational policy of the CoveinnaeaL 

In fact in every department of thought, calculated to advance 
the cause of his countrymen, his great intelligence and zealous 
advocacy of all that he considered right have left a powerful im' 
press, in all movements, whether of social or political nature, 
the start that he gave to the enlightened Htudu Society of Bengal 
has kept it going forward up to the present. Thoroughly acquain¬ 
ted with the political conditions in Europe, the sympathy of his 
great mind went forth to the cause of liberty and freedom, where- 
ever it was at stake. His human feelings were also as cosmo¬ 
politan. When on one occasion he attended divine worship at 
Carter Lane Chapel, the Minister was reading a letter from a 
clergyman tn that quarter describmg the suffer- 
higs poor people in the west of Ireland, 

then in a state of lamentable distress. Writes 
Mr. Poter on the occasion t "the tears that fell from his (Raja'sj 


On EAfimlicn. 
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eyea declared! how deeply he was moved by the redter,"* He 
mateitally contributed to tho fund collected for affording them 
relief. 

For women the S 3 >'tnpathy of his heart was ever in readi¬ 
ness: and one, wixo reads his arguments in favour of the 
abolition of Suttee, cannot but be struck with the great 
humanity with which he advocated the cause, as also with 
the high reverence in which he held Indian women* 
.When a pro-Sutee champion declared woman-kind as weak, 
frail and ureligious, his honest indignation- burst forth In 
a glorious sp^cb in which the sufferings, the devolion 
and the ffnnness of Hindu women are so vividly represented 
that no poet could do it in better language or in more effective 
form. He suffered all kinds of persecution, intoleience and 
abuses from his opponents who even tried to waylay and belabour 
him, but reading his answers to the charges made against Kim 

f I orthodox Hindus, and even by llic clergy, 

one is struck with his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence, his kindly words indicating a sweet and unruffled 
temper. These are found in sharp contrast to the foul 
and wanton abuse of lits antagonists- He himBcIf says 
in some of his answers that as a child bets, when the well- 
meaning doctor gives him medicine, but the doctor heeds it not. 
even so does he treat those who without understanding his good 
intentions sse crying down his works. He was never weary 
of arguing in favour of what he considered to be the truth. Such 
an untiring champion of truth U scarcely to be met with now, 
Mr, Amoi writes of him, During the greater pari of (he 
period of Rama Moliana Roy's residence at Calcutta, the whole 
powers of his mind were directed to the vindication of (he 
Vibdkvlr* tiifl unUty doculne of the unity of God. In this, he 
roainlained (he sacred books of the Hindus 
and MusBolmansj Jews and Chnstians agreed; and that 
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all apparent tjevialions from tt were modern corruptiona. 
He pfopagated it day and night by word and wrtUngs, with the 
zeal o( an apostle and the seU-deniai of a martyr. He was ever 
ready to maintain it against all gatO'Sayers from the believer 
in thirty three millions of God to the denier of one, for both 
extremes are common in the £ast. The witter remembers finding 
him at his Garden House near Calculi, one evening, about 
7 o'clock, closing a dispute with one of the followers of Buddha, 
who denied the existence of the Deity, The Raia had spent the 
whole day in the controversy, without a topping for food, rest or 
refreshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atlieist than in 
triumphing over hundred idolalors ; the credulity of the one he 
despised; the accpticistn of the other he ihougth pernicious; for 
he was deeply impressed with the importance of religion for 
the virtue and happiness of mankind."* 

His pro-Christian tendencies me well known. Yet he would 
not agree with the missionaries In their orthodox views. When 
the Seram pore missionaries advanced ihdr 
Rcjccu mitvJfj arguments in support of the miracles of Christ, 
the Raja quietly remarked :»"Hi!) miiacles were less stupendous 
than those of the Hindu who drank up the ocean and dtS' 
charged it from his body/'f Tliough attacking the idolatrous 
practices of the Hindus, the Raja boldly declared hb profound 
respect for the Hindu philosophy before his 
*^™*^'* European friends. An English writer writes, 
*■ he Cihe Raja) asserts that he has found 
nothing In European books equal to the scholastic philosophy of 
the Hindus."} 

He combined in himself the best elements of European and 
Asian ideals. In spiritualiiy he was a Vedantist and in morality 
he was a follower of Christ, 


* Ml«* htarr^ djiyB \tL Envlual. p. 299. 

f tiijlQTSii S^ir£jn|mf VdL 1 , 2.^. 
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The exlraordmary man, with his noble efforts in all works 
of refoiIllation did a great service lo the cause of Bengali literature 
to which we shat] refer hereafter, here briefly give a sketch 

of bis life as narrated by himself. 

My ancestors wore Brahmins of a high ord» and, from 
time immeincNfiat were devoted to the religious duties of theb- 

Alt progenitor, who, about 

■rml ■ccouRt. one hundred and forty years ago, gave up 

spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and 
aggrandisements. His descendants ever since have folloived 
his eiample and according to the usual fate of courtiers, with 
various successes, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes 
falimg: sometimes rich and sometimes poor; sometimes extolling 
in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. But 
my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by pro¬ 
fession as well as by birth, and of a family than which none 
holds a higher rank in that pErofession, have up to the present 
day adhered to a life of religious observances, and. devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of 
worldly grandeur. 

In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the 
wish of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, 
—these being indispensable to those who attached themselves 
to the courts of the Mahomedan princes and agreeably to the 
usage of ray raaicmal relations, 1 devoted myself lo the study 
of Sanskrit and the theological works written tn it. which 
contwn ihe body of Hindu literature, law and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen, 1 composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus. This, together with my known sentiments on that subject, 
having produced a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through ditfetent 
countries, chiefly within but some beyond the bounds of Hindustan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of British 
power in India. When I had reached the age of twenty, my 
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father recalled me, and teslored roe to his favour; after which 
I lurst saw and began to assodate with Europeans and soon after 
roade myself lolerabiy act^uainted with their laws and farm of 
government. Finding iheoi generally more intelligent, more 
steady and moderate in their canduct» I gave up my prejudice 
against them, and became inclined in their favour^ feeling pet" 
suaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the atnelioration of the native inhahitaotst 
and t enjoyed the confidence of several of them even m their 
public capacity, My continued controversies with the Brahmins 
on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and tny 
interference with their custom of burning widowa^ and other 
pernicious practices, revived and increased their animosity 
against roci and ihrottgh their influence with my family my 
father ^vas again obliged to withdraw Kis countenance openly, 
though hie limited pecuniary support was still continued to 
roe. 

*' After toy father’s death I opposed the advocates of 
idolatry with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of 
printing, now eatablisKeci in India, 1 publised various works and 
pamphlets against their errors In the native and foreign languages. 

This raised such a feeling against me, that I was at last deserted 
by every person except two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and 
the nation to which they belong, 1 will always feel gratefui. 

** Tlte ground which 1 took in all controversies was, not that * 

of opposition to Brahtniolsm, but to a perverBion of it; and 1 
endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the firahminism was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the principles of 
the ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey, Notwithstanding the violence of the oppositioTi and 
resistance to my opinions, several highly respectable persons, 
both among my own relations and others began to abopt the 
same sentiments. 

*’ 1 now felt a strong wish to visit Europe and obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
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customs, religion and political institutioriB. I refrained howeva, 
from carrying this intention into effect until the friends who 
coincided with my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length realised in 
November, 1630,1 embarbed for England, as the discussion of 
the East India Company’s Charter was expected to come on, by 
which the treatment of the natives of India arid its future govern* 
meni would be delerinmed for many years to come and an appeal 
to the King in Council against the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows was to be heard before the Privy Council; and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had IJltewise commissioned me 
to bring before the authorities in England certain encroachmenta 
on fus lights by the East India Company) I accordingly arrived 
in England in April, I83I."* 

Ram Mohan Roy was retpiested to give hu evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
judicial and revenue systems of India. He was also examined 
on the condition of the native inhabitanta of India. His answers, 
Hi* work in Eftft. ^ already mentioned, were remathable as 
showing his great command over the subjects 
in which he was thus consulted. Tlirough his earnest attempts 
the appeal against the abolition of Suttee was rejected on the 
Ilthofjuly, (632. After a residence of three years m Europe 

onij dealli. Raja Ram Mohan Roy died at Bristol on the 

27th of September, 1833,"f" 

How far the Rajn'a strenuous and self-sacrificing effmts 
against idolatry may have succeeded will engage us for a few 

• Mj«iCir|Knler (iMwdueed tliU Attlok[ogi*p1,lcal .liDtck hrt * LmI Dict 
In EAylitiii of R*}*, R*nj Mohan Ror' with tft* falWlitr lemarki =— 

" THr fJlowljiB letu* from Ranu MobMl* Ror hlmMlf Sj,i ippeued In rh< 

’ Ashiittwmt ' uut IP the Lilet«> Camtio, fiom one t* othar nf wlifeh It wu upiH Ituo 
], W« miti*n hm h* worn ti wa* pio^hfr 6^^ 

fa, who LaJ hi™ io g|„ „ o=il(n* of Id* hbto.,. „d 

■n«k«orinarbo™jd„H a. «Uj„u.d to 1.1* 

frKtta Ml*, uirooo 41 Ckkuiti^ - 1 

t Ea«luh work* of Atja Ruu Mohu* Roy, wl, f, 5 ^ 
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moments. As A h^ted crnttiOTersy wos going on in the veran- 
Gei #<Nlde.s«. ‘^**^®*^ longue on this point, we coasirfer omseives 
oi «hft HiDchift. justified in summarising here the arguments 

advanced by the olher side. From the time of the Riah, when 
Usas appeared to ihem as a beautiful nymph of the horaon clothed 
in purple apparel, down to the days of the Ptrranoj, the retigious 
history of India has been one in which monotheism has constantly 
adopted the garb of allegoiyt in order to appeal mote potently to 
popular minds; and the vast pantheon of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses have an emblematical significance which has been 
repeatedly emphasised by the writers of iheological treatises. 
The Rafa himself admitted ** these can be no doubt hqwevei, and 
it is my whole desire to prove, that every rite has ita derivailim 
hom the allegorical adoration of the deity, but at the present day 
all is forgotten:*'* and again *’ many learned Brabniins are well 
informed of ihe pure mode of divine worahip/** 

The position taken by his opponents was not without a 
rational basis: and the controvt rsy was as interesting as it was 
learned. In the spiritual world, as in poetry and even in 
Mathematics, the symol Is adopted for convenience. As in the 
geometricai deftniilon of a line or point the basis is taken for 
granted, or as In the play of Hamlet the historic facts need not be 
authentic, so in any subject the ground-work may always be 
called in question; but the stupendous facta which rest upon it 
are not therefore to be Ignored or undervalued. The whole 
civilisation of tlte Hindus, their vast poetic literature, their 
architectural achievements, shrines, temples, the geography of 
Indid as revealed to them in a spiritual light—the sacred Ganges, 
the Ck^davori, the Brahmaputra, the snow-topped Himalaya and the 
Vindhyahilb, all are associated with religious stories and episodes, 
underlying which there is the Vedanta Philosophy which invests 
external forms with spiritual truth: and the idea of the Supreme 
Being permeates all that may superficially strike us as tnattonal. 


' lhl4. Vat. U p. T27. 
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From the la3« of Jayadeva, Chandi Das and Vidyapaii io the 
^Cirfon and the Agamoni aonga of Bengal, oui whole vast lore of 
devotional setitlnient Is no literary curiosity to our people;—it is a 
perpetual founlain of faith (o the humble as well as to tile 
enlightened. The gods and goddesses of the Puranas, like ttie 
Usas of the Rtsis, represent the attributes of one who attracts us 
through their familiar forms even as the sun approaches us through 
a thousand rays of light. This vast religious fabric was not 
created in a day. It has taken deep tool in our soil for hundreds 
of years. Such gods as these could not be dismissed at a word) 
however great might be the power that , aisd to them ' Vanish 1* 
Even when Raja Ram Mohan Roy was decrying what he 
called idolatry in unsparing language, there were already 
Europeans who were attracted by it,—nay had adopted the 
Europron cDbviuii 'idolatrous practices' themselves. The facts 
disclosed by the extracts quoted below should 
be judged independently. The comments made on them ate 
what one naturally expects from the biased persons from whose 
writings they are taken. 

" Mr, Tivining and Major Scott Waring were joined in their 
mtasionary crusade by a colleague in the person of a " Bengal 
olHcer, CoL Stewart, generally known in India under the name 
of Hindu Stewart," He had abjured Christianity and become 
a worahipper of the Hindu deities. He exposed himself equally 
lo the ridicule of hts own countrymen, by going down in the 
Hindu Stevan. morning to the Ganges, with flowers and sacri¬ 
ficial vessels, lo perform his ablutions accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu rituals. At a subsequent period, he asked 
pomission lo accompany the army [n its progress towards the 
capital of Nepal, that he might have an opportunity of paying 
his devotion at a celebrated shrine of Siva which lay on the 
route.The Bengal ofBcet exhibited the moat 
{Kofound respect for the Hindu religion, and entertained the most 
lofty conceptions of the morals and virtues of the Hindus; and 
he now came forward to denounce the sacrilegious attack of the 
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missioiuin^ ' on the sacred and veaeidble fahHc of Hinduism/ 
In his pamphlet called 'The Bengal Ofhcer's Pamphlet/ pub¬ 
lished m 160S« he saysi wherever I look around me in the 
vast region of Hindu mythology, 1 discover piety in the garb of 
allegory : and 1 see moralltyt at every turn blended with every 
fable; and as far as 1 can rely on my judgemenL it appears the 
most complete and ample system of Moral Allegory that the 
world has ever produced/'* 

We hnd from the introduction to Abridgement of Vedanta 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. published In 181that he attack^ 
** that system of popular idolatry on which Sir Thomas Monro, 
and Mr. Lush'mgton, and Mr. Marsh had bestowed the highest 
eulogium three years hefne in the presence of the Parliament/'t 
Mr. W. Ward of the Seramapore Mission seemed to be 
paritcularly Koatile to any who advocated the cause of Hinduism, 
in his work on the Hindus, he writes, " The Rev. Maurice has 
attempted to describe iKe Hindu cGiemonies in the most florid 
colours. It might have been expected, (idolatry being in Itself 
an act so degrading to man and so dishonourable to Cod) that a 
Christian Divine would have been shocked while writing in this 
manner. If Mr. Maurice thinks there is somelhing in Hinduism 
to excite the most sublime ideas, let him come and join in the 
dance before the idol or assist the Brahmins in crying Huree bul: 
Huiee bul I "J 

From this Mr. Maurice himself. wc quote the following in* 
Mt. MmuiIc* leresting and fsympathetic passage. "Mr. 
Hjnduiim^ Forbes of Stanmore Hill in his elegant museum 

of Indian rarities numbers two of the bells that have been used 
in devotion by the Brahmins, as great ctirioaities, and one of them 
in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in form very 
much resembling the cup of the lotus, and the tune of it was un¬ 
commonly soft and melodious. I could not avoid being deeply 

" ^ iKfi MUtton by John Ctuh MAr«hmjin,i Vd- pp. 

t Hlitoor oi thft SnjAmfipon Mbwem, VcL 11, p. ]2i 
; inifodufilofT HcTOMti. * On Hkndtcg/ VaJ. p. Ixn. 
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affected with the satmd of an instrument which had been actually 
employed to kindle the Bame of that superstition, which I have 
attempted to unfold. My transported thoughts travelled back to 
the remote period when the Brahmin religion blazed forth in aU 
Its sploidour in the caverns of Elcphanta : I was. for a moment, 
entranced and caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of 
venerable priests, arrayed in flowing stolea and decorated with 
high flaras. seemed assembled around me, the mystic song of 
miliaiion vibrated in my ear; f breathed an ah. fragrant with 

the nchesi perfumes and contemplated the deity in the fire that 

ayroholtscd him. " Dr. Ward quotes this passage from an artieJe 
written by the Rev, Maurice in the fifth volume of " Indian Anli- 
qmttesV* and treats it with great contempt. But it is the last 

pint of the article which most of ail annoys Inm. This runs as 
foHowfi ; 

" She (the Hindu religion) wears the similitude of a beauti¬ 
ful and radiant cherub from heaven, faring on lier persuarive 

bps the accents of pardon and peace, and on her silken wings 
b^emcltoti and blessing/^* 

Dr. Ward also find^ faults with Mr. Halhed of the Civil 
P»o-Hind» (Mdcn first writer on Bengali grammar, 

he ‘-seems to prefer Hinduism to 
t c ,. f^*«wtJanity ; - and condemns even Sir William 
Jones for his pro-Hindu tendencies. The great scholar was, 
a^oT mg tQ e critic* accustomed to study the Saatraa with 
the image of a Hbdu god placed on hie table/" 

The Wndus wat never known to possess any proadytisuig 
ical : yet the poetry and devotion which pervaded the allegorical 
mode of their worship could not fail (o commend itself to many 
^ enligh^ned European wlm would openly avow his partiality 
1^ U. These foreign admirers of our religion were Raja Ram 
Molian s contemporaries—a circumstance wliicli shows that the 
Hindu teUgmn m Bengal had not yet sunk into utter gross- 

■ 'On ll» Hitidu*,' Vbl It, IqtrwlvcllMI, Pa*, bni. 
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ocs» as it wna represented to have done hy its leformas; for, m 
Hindutm In am case it could not have counted its vote* 

vill>8c-lioma. fica among the Europeans who lived in 'the 

country* Almost a ceolucy has passed since Ram Mohan 
Roy breathed hia last. The incense still bums in the Hindu 
temples at the time of the A rati or evening service ; the village 
potter still prepare clay Images of the gods^ The auapicloua 
sound of the evening conch still resounds beyond the temples 
across our helda and bivns. The sacred boohs Bl^agavata, 
Chandi and other Puranas, still find hundreds of listcnerB. whose 
love is far more ennohliiig than if the worka had. possessed a 
merely literary interest and how dreary would be the Hindu home 
without these things t To me it appears that if the allegorical 
foimB of our religion were all swept away, the whole Hindu civili’ 
sation, iniervening between the period of the Vedas and that of 
Ramkrisna Paramahansa's sayings, would be overthrown, and 
the spiritual soul of India, thousands of years old, would have to 
be born anew* as a child of to-day, losing the benefit of the heri¬ 
tage transmitted by our fore fat hers ihrough the ages of the past. 

But has the Raja's misajon failed in its attempt to lead our 
TKe J iha society to a realisation of the truth that syrnbols 

Baji'i minion miatalccti for realities and that the 

deity is not to he confounded with them ^ Every right''ihinking 
man must emphatically say 'no' to this enquiry. The enlightened 
Hindu youth of the present day has reverted to the Vedanta 
Philosophy : and the movementa of the revivalists, though often 
displaying ridiculous niceties in their metaphysical interpretations. 


have constantly aimed at taking a rational and sensible view of 
matlera. The rnodem Hindu b not the Hindu of the old school. 
In the general awakening of the intellect and in the widening of 
the search after spiritual truth which followed Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy's advent, the Hindus have not neglected to make their 
position secure by studying the Sastras in a new light ; it has been 
a point of their constant efiorts to interpret rationally what a great 
number of people of the preceding generations did blindly. 
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Tte Raja has tKerelore been directly InalTumcntBl in helpm^ 
the cause of tnonotheisin by founding the Biahmo Samaj, and 
iiidiicctly by giving a stimulus to Hindu Society, which in its 
anxiety lo defend itself agaimt the Rationalists, soon came forward 
to propound myths about the gods In accordance with monotheis¬ 
tic principles, for which, however, it had ample BUtboiity in its 
senptures. Like all great men the Raja came to minister to a real 
need ol society. It may be that the enlightened people of Bengal 
would, without him, have been drawn more irrevocably to 
Cbristlanity, being dtssatlafied with the exisltng state of their 
religion. The spirit of the Raja not only dominates the Brahmo 
Samaj of to-day. but his influence is distinctly traceable in the 
general awakening o( the Hindu mind to a consciousness of new 
Ideals in the spiritual world 

This great man approached his countrymen through the 
vehicle of his mother longue. Before Ram Mohan the prose litera¬ 
ture that existed was of very minor importance. The Ejuropeans 
Tj,a tUi*'* Ui already set themselv^ the task of compiling 
Bcn«DJi tiniM Bengali Grammar and vocabularies. They had 

begun to translate the Gospel, and those pbced at the bead of 
judicial administration had found it expedieni lo translate the Laws 
and Regulations into the vernacular, Tltere was a general activiiy 
in Bengal among an entighened though limited circle of men 
to contribute to cur prose literature—an activity which, as 1 have 
said in a foregoing chapter, was largely due to the energetic efforts 
of missionaries in bringing home to the people the truth of the 
Bible, as also to their sincere desire to promote the condition of 
our countrymen by a diffusion of wcistern education. Ram 
Mohan Roy is generally known as the father of the Bengali prose: 
but we have seen that some of the earliest writings in Bengali, 
composed in the lOlh century A.D., were in prose. Small and 
even large treatises were written in simple Bengali prose before 
-Tlic tBihci et Ben. ihe advent of the Europeans, The assertion ol 
■•.liprotr. ’‘fatherhood** therefore cannot be countenanced. 

Even heftne any book had been published in Bengali prose except 
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tks Rs^uUtsoTii an j Vp^ab jlaries, Racna Rama Viiau a Pratapa- 
ditga Charit came out in (hs year 1800. It has bc«n urged by many 
people that Ram Mohan Roy in his siaiteenth year (1790 A.D.) 
wrote a book in Sangall prose “against idolaify of all religiom/’ 
True, he wrote a pamphlet bearing that name, but it was written 
in Persian with an Arabic preface. The Vedanta Sutra was his 
first work in Bengali, and this appeared in JBl 5. In the Vedanta 
Sutra he himsslf refers to a translation of BhasaparichchheJa in 
Bengali prose as having already existed before be began to 
write in Bengali,* We have mentionjcd several translations of 
the above work on Logic, white dealing with the old Bengali 
literature. If one reads the translations of (he BhasaparichcKKeda, 
the latest of which was writtett nearly a century before Ram 
Mohan Roy'a Vedanta Sutra, one will be struck with ibc 
similarity of language in the above treatEaea with the style of 
Ram Mohan Roy . The mEssionaries had taken up Bengali, in 
light earnest, and they had rct|uifed no impetus from the Raja in 
adopting the vemacul^ir prose as the medium through which to 
approach the people of Bengal, 

But all these conaidetatinns hardly detract from the glory 
which attaches to the name of Raja Ram Mohan Roy for Ids 
furtherance of the cause of Bengali prose. The literary works by 
Europeans in Bengali were mostly translatians. and whatever 
credit and reverence may be due to these authors for undertaking 
a task which required them to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
tongue end master its idioms, their works, judged horn the 
standpoint of pure merit, have, we are constrained to observe, 
no great attraction. They scarcely rise above the level of school¬ 
books. They were pioneers in the field of their labours, so we 
need not underrate their laudable efiorta ; but except awakening 
the Hindu mind to a sense of Its own duty in literature and 
diverting it into practical channels, their productions have not 
served any essential or permanent purpose. Tltese works will, 

• Rai* R«m Molw Rgy‘i ftentail W<rikj* p. 267, 
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In time to come, be looked upon mefety as liteiaiy cufioaities, 
to be preserved on ^e shelf amongst old and rare books, 

Thctt Bengali imitators set iKemsdves mostly ihc task of 
compiling and ttanslating Engiish works, which though exUemely 
necessary at that early period of the diffusloti of western education, 
PjBs^s no r^arkable merit or permanent interest. The whole 
o t IS period in the history of our literature, in spite of Its great 
a^ivity divmed to useful purposes, strikes us as singularly barren 
□ originality: and the greatest productions then worked out, 
though they required years of patient and indefatigable industry. 

of our progress? and our minds, 
wbJie fuU of admiration for the noble hand of writers. mvoJimtaiily 
turn to the old literature for the gratification of those desires which 
true Md original composition can alone fulfil. There was mucK 

m the prose writings of this age to Inter^t the intellect but little 
to give pleasure or satiafaclion to the soul. 

Baja Ram Mohan Roy rose on the horizon of our lelters at 

Thr Bchwii Web ^'8*^** 'Jbn at hts 

advent. The whole aspect of our literature 

became changed. He wrote the following 
books in Bengali;— 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Vedanta Sutra. Quarto size, 114 pages, 1813 A.D. 
Vedanta Sutra. 15 pages, 1815, 

Talavahara Upanisad, N pages, 1816. 

Isopaniaad, 24 pages. 1816. 

^h^ana Visaya (on the Suttee), Part I, 33 pages. 


a*»«lPatt II, 12 pages. 1819, 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

pages. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 


P.k 21 pages. 1829. 

Pathya Pradana. 139 pages, 1823. 

GriWh« 5 p,*,,. 1826. 

**•>“» MadyapMa Viiayaia Viclara 

Vaira Sochi, 6 pages, re30. 

Anusthana, 13 pages, 1829. 

Suhrahmanya Sastrir Sahila Vichara. 5 pages. 
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13. Parthana Patia, 3 pages, 

14. Atmanatma Vivekai 17 pages. 

15. Brafimana Sevadhi. 38 pages^ 182 U 

16. Padri O Sisya Samvada, 4 pages. 

17. Braliina Samgita, 116 songs, 

18. Brahniopaaana, 3 paga. 

19. Gayattir Artha, 7 pages. tSIB. 

20. Kalhopanisad. 34 pages» 1817. 

21. Mundakopanisad, 9 pages. 

22. Mandukyopaaisad, 26 pages, 1819. 

23. Gosvamur SaKita Vichaia, 30 pages. 1818. 

24. Kavitakarer SahUa Vichara. 3> pages, 1821. 

25. Bhauacaryytsr Sahlta VicKara, 80 pages, 1817. 

26. Gauriya Vyakatana, 80 pages, 1633. * 

27. Sdtnvada Kautnudi, 20 pages. 

The English works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy have Wn 
edited by Jogendra Caandra Ghose. M.A., B.L.. ani pubiiahed 
by Srikanta Roy of Calcutta in three volumes. 

Tbe Bengali wofics of the Raja referred to above^ were 
collected anJ published by Rijnarayan Vasu and Ananda 
Chandra Tarkavagis in 1873. The colleclioa conlaioa over BOO 
pages (quarto size). Most of his Bengali treatises are short j hut 
the vast learning which he displays In each ol these productiona, 
together with the closeness of argumrnt and sincere and ardent 

, tlssire for Imch, lends thein an importance 

second to none m our hterature. His interpre¬ 
tation of Uie Vedanta» chiefly based on (he eommsn'ary of 
Sankaracharyya, gives in lucid Bengali prose what would be 
impossible for any other person of his age to have done in the 
vernacular. Tlie Intricacies of one of the most abstriw subjects 
that ever engaged the human intellect,—the difEculljcs of a 
language whose prose was not yet properly formed, were all 
ovttcomc, and the truths of the grrat Philosophy were brought 
within the easy reach of every man of ordinary Intelligence in a 
masterly way. The Raja, tike a Rrsh realised the truths of (he 
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Vedanta and expressed them from his own soul ihtough his veina- 
eulai wirings. We repeal that it ivould have been impossible 
for any other man of his age. however learned, toliave reduced 
such great and abstruse truths to pristine simplicity in 3 language 
which as yet was so inadequate to the purpose as our own. It was 
possible for the Raja to do so only because he was himself a 
seer of these truths like the great sages—the Risis of the past. 

i-lis controversies aimilariy display his great powers, his 
logical acumen, and his vast classical erudition. He gives prece¬ 
dence to reason in every step of hla arguments; and it is the light 
of his own soul that lie brings forward, in order to dispel the 
darkness of superstition and ignorance limL prevails all around. 
Nowhere does he make his motive pratninent. He brings forward 
a whole array'of lexis from Sanskrit, Hebrew. Perairn and Arabic 
in favour of what he advocates, so that while arguing with a 
Maulvi he seems to bo himaelf a .Maulvi. with a missionary, he 
appears to be a Chiistinn, and before a BhaLtacKaryya he comes in 
the garb of the Brahmin that he wos. ^hite holding a contro- 
veisy with a Muhammadan, the Raja quotes from the Koran, with 
a Hindu from the Sasttas. and with b Clwislian from the Bible. 
He does not decry even the most obvious evils on hie 01 vn autho* 
nty, but he brings his whole learning to hear upon each topics 
and the quotations he makes are of an ovewhelming nature and 
display his minule knowledge of the different theological systems 
of the world. This power of keeping his personal opinions in 
the background and advancing them merely 00 the authority 
admitted by his antagonists, required a colossal range of studies 
which in his age only Ram Mohan Roy possessed. This 
accounts for his unique position and his great ascendency over his 
rivals in discussion. Anoiher noteworthy feature in his writings is 
the entire absence of any outburst of feeling. It might have been 
suppiaed that a man who so deeply felt the wrongs that prevailed 
all around, would denounce them in the fiery language of an 
ardent enthusiast in the cause of reformation. But his great in* 
tellectuallty and deep conviction made him proceed quietly in 
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controversy, like a doctttt in (he process of a serious surgical oper- 
tion; occaaionB, however serious, did tio( disturb his temper. This 
superior control over bimselF is to be traced distinclly in all his 
writings. What was said of aome of bis Ehglish works by Iub 
E nglish reviewer in the Monthly Repository for September, 1&33, 
applies equally to Kla Bengali writing® also. “The method and 
coolness with which the Raja arranges and states his facts, in 
contrast with ibe rousing nature of those facta, are as remarkable 
as anything in the whole affair: and the courtesy with which he 
accounts, where he can. for the rise and growth of abuses, will not 
impede, but hasten the rectification of those abuses. The Rafa 
appreciates too well the nature and operation of free institutions 
not to have felt many a throb of indignation, many a pang of 
grief, when witnessing the oppressed condition of the ryots of his 
country, and the various kinds and degrees of guilt among his 
countrymen, which have been originated by British misgovern- 
ment: but when the cause can be best served by a plain statement 
of facts, he can adduce them with all the calmness of a mere 
observer. That which ii makes our spirits sink to read, be states 
unaccompanied by reproach or entreaty. Suggestions on which 
we should slake our lives, and which we should be apt to thrust 
In the face of friend and foe, he offers in their due connection, 
and with a moderation most Ukely to ensure them a hearing.'' 

However trivial or puerile were (he charges made against 
him. he listened to every point urged by his opponents with 
great attention, and in his anxious solicitude to bring conviction 
of the truth home to the party, he gave a sensible reply to their 
foolish abuses and revilings prompted by animosity, with a 
surprising quietness of temper. I quote a passage from one 
of his Bengali wriimgs : 

* The brat argument in suppoit of idolatry, is that the 
Supreme Being is beyond all power of human 

CxtEACta from nil I 1 1 I L 

pw« copiprehenaion and cannot be expressed by 

ft tnfHH 
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; hm« of vror.hJppiog a Defty endowed widi 

form aad other attribules. as Maafor of ihe universe. The plain 

^wer lothia a person m his early childhood, before he 

has had any knowledge of hia father, is kidnapped, or by other 
causes separated rom home, would i, be proper for him, when 
rowing into manhood, to call some object before him hfa father ? 
Rather should he not. when observing a reiigioua ceremony or 
engaged in a prayer for the good of hk father.^y ' Peace be 
unto h,m who has begotten me ! ’ In the same way. h should 
^ understood, though the Divine Being may he incomprehensiUe 
o us, that we may always address Him as the creator and 
pr^cr of Ae universe without giving Him fictitious attributes 
and a fancied name. The quality and nature of many objects 
o creaticm.^ncb as the sun or the moon, are not fully known 
to us: how IS ,i then possible for us to know the nature of the 
Crealml But observing the objects around us, and the laws 
which ^vern the universe, we are conscious of His omnipotence 
and ot His divine dispensation which is good for all; and with 
^ch a consoousness we are always quite free to approach him. 
Our commonsense tells us that the creator Is mightier than his 

^ 

^11 «ratrr 

1^1 f^tt ntin, ^ p, ^ ^ 

5 rH-C- — 

«« fe«» 
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crealian, and lhal a created object, as forming but a part of tiie 
universe, cannot be its master. The aupporters of idolatry urge 
that the worship of an itivislWe power is iiriposajblc. Thb 
argurnem Is curious, since they may observe lhal thek own 
counuymen and the people of otliw countries have found it quite 
possible to pray to the invisible Deity. The second point urged 
ISIt IS not at all worthy of a good man to leave the ivays of 

his ancestors and of his own people and trample upon old 
customs. 

/Ins.—People seem to he carried away a good deal by their 
love for ancestors and himnnen. But It is tlie lower animals only 
which altogether follow the beaten track of their own kind. How 
should a man, endowed with a sense of right and wrong, be 
justified m following a cerlam path merely because bis forefathers 
adopted It ? Blind faith in past authority is inadmisEible with a 
progreasing race. But in spile of iheir advancing this argument 
we see that our countrymen never gave such abolute authority 
to custom m by*gone ages. Amongst the Hindus one born in a 
Vaumava family is often seen to change his faith and become a 
Sakta ; and a Sakta m simifaily observed lo accept tKe V^aianava 
faith; within the last hundred years ihe people of flengd have 

tsi 

c*n»nitis « fustais ^ 

ntcf ^11 ;ii ffitv sni a r -71 Clirat^ 

'Sisti ^Cftei SS i ^ 

eif« cw ^ *t? wp^ % 

^r<fi dnti i\viB ra i^Tir mrt^ ^ cw ^ „ 

USK 1 se arsi -in st s« a 

414/ er,, ^ ,„Ts TT f, 

C*t^ r» iiil 

-iTOt I neat sfm tv „ 

U 1 1419 m ^ f^lT* sttl^TW^ stsi a aij 

^ 09 *1^11 iro Ml 1f^ fPT 9S ^ 

iFftsniri m mKw ev ini wa n sji ^ ^ 
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actoptcd the vieW 3 ''of Ragbunandan in their retiglous.observances, 
and in thb respect there has been an entire dcvialion on titeii 
pari from following the beliefs and practices of their anceslorB. 
We read in history besides that when ihe hve Biahmins fast came 
to Bengal ihcy had sckchs on their feet, wore coats, and they came 
riding in bullock carts. Such practices are now considered as 

sacrilegious on the part of Brahmins. In olden times Bmhmins 

would never accept service under a Yatintut or foreigticr, nor leam 
any language other than the Sanskriltc ; they were also prohibited 
from leaching Sanskrit to noti-Hindua: but they do al! these 
things now. So it is evident that we have not over zealously 
persevered in our old customs and manna'a. Why. therefore, 
should we he led by an idle prejudice in'their favour in the matter 
of faith itself which concerns the good of our souls and our 
hereafter? 

The third argument in support of idolatry is that the know* 
ledge of the Absolute makes a man unfit for all practical purpoaea. 
To him good and evil, fire and water, sweet scent and obnoxious 
stench become all the same aa he rises above the phenomenal 
such a knowledge is, iKeiefarc, not compatible with the puisutls of 
ordinary men. 

4)^ atrs fws isjaTa Jtnes vira avea atSn ct 3T^ 
m (SCTia ntnt? <?t»i wrd entrust 

fiin *tn *fC5 cn »i^ *11 ^ 

ftJP? ▼tFl J:Vt •fti ^ 

cv S«rT*pii « ^R5t '3T?n fvi ^•friRl ^ ■s’tt *1^ 

win .m iTC^T ntit? cslli gi ^ t 

ni»T lit cw K ^fttn ngew calf** sITss am ^£^ 

^*rpHi ^»T r^¥C^ RE’S *ntt I \ atiW 

ai^itn <5^7 RJfi ^?=f ®Tt1 ■flfi art 

TOJt ct =rtsv wsn »Pt^fnT«Tfv vrm <*rfns 3«aT4l fit*R 

'sias ^ft?t nnta w^ atafta ^fwa^ >an! nn *fTtiT 

f-™ »ia«ca wcaffj iW>i «til xn 

ca 3w«t^ witwyifv KR r*i^ atE« faat*l ui 

c*tTC^ ^T?t ntfii \ fntJRst ci %'Ier 
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/ins*—What ikey mean to toipJy by tbis in nol dear. Yt>u 
aba, wiil admit that Namda, Sanaitt.'umara, 5uka. Vaaistha. 
Vyaaa, Kapila and other aagea had a knowledge of tho Absoluie 
and tnviBihle Brahma. Nevcitheless these sagea recognieed hre 
as lire and water as water; they administered justice, and taught 
their diaciples; so how can you urge that they had lost all coH’* 
sciotjsneas of the phenomenal world > Besides it seems very 
curious to me that you believe that by worshipping your gods the 
knowledge of the visible world becomes keener; but by praying 
to the invisible and abaolutc power, people beedme mad, and lose 
all consetousnesa of the external world. The knowledge of the 
world b not interfered with by a knowledge of the Deity, as a man 
who has the knowledge of God still continues to live in the world 
and hta eyes and cars continue to perform thdr functions, and if 
he Uvea with his father, son, and othera, he continues to fuihl 
his duties to them and all this is the will of the Supreme Being. 
It is not indicated where a knowledge of God clashes with the 
knowledge of the world. The sages of the past who were 
endowed with a knowledge of the true God according to your own 
admission, did nothing less than ordinary people in worldly 
matters, nay they did it with a mote elevated and refined sense 
of duty. Some of the supporters of idolatry say, Is it proper to 
discard the view held by all the world and in preference to follow 
the opinions of one or two men? Was there no scholar bom 
before him) And b there none who is equal to Kim in learning 
now) Would they not also arrive at ihe same condusiohs, if there 
were any truth in this)* 

»3T«a siD?? m* n Ifsre lyaz'n fvftsf -wmi vft 

▼IF ▼fsw ors 

41? a wmt®’ ^ sk 

^ afra « 4;^ firsts ▼▼ fhiti 

irfEs inf I rt ▼Tssi ▼%! s|«¥ 41 fairsi aw fiw i 

aevT wffti vtcWFi ^ »rw»T WTtwf nti n snw 

isw w*n aira cw wn wn c-«?l f% ffc»Pi 

gl ,«▼ ▼f cwf ‘ifow fa & «Tftn -A*’ ATce a,i 

ia(Z..IZ3SB 
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^ na,—^Though ) am pained at these reflections, yet I feel 
inclined lo answer them for the fiutherance of my cause. In the 
first instance, India does not form even one*tv/eniieih part of the 
earth already known to us. The country inhabited mainly by the 
Hindus is known as Hindusthan. Ezcluding this Hindusthan, 
more than half of the entire population of the rest of the globe 
profess faith in an invisible Supreme Being, In Hinduathan 
itaetf, the Nirvanbts, the Nanak Panthis, the followers of Dadn, 
the disciples of Siva, Nsrayana— ascetics and houssholdirrs alike — 
worship one Supreme God, How is the view then tenable that the 
worship of one Supreme God is against the established ways of alt 
the worlds If the ne:xt contention,—that scholars before me have 
not joined such mode of prayer were true—-how could we then 
possess the works of Vyasa, Vasistha and other sages who 
promulgated the pure doctrine of theism ! The divine'Sankara - 
chaiyya and other commenlatois on the Vedas liave all tried (o 
establish monotheisHc principles, and Nanaka who lived only a 
few centuries ago, enjoined the worship of one Supreme Being 
as an imperalive duty on the part of both the Sanijyaaias and 
householders belonging to the sect founded by him. In modern 
times there are thousands of men, from Bengal to the Punjab, 
who uphold and preach the noble iheistic principle.*' 

ifir* ^1 I jjrf him c»s»i Trail 51 T 

TOi iTifn trti r*it Tttraff UTTH n *ilnt ct 

^11 lOTt Tritffi ■atm fas-tfi sttp?? TtH 

f»c 4 fniTH sp sit Cl cscici ar^ set api acw atftts 

ays mt mfift yir^lca 

-mwi enrta fvCTtftwae fsKtti 

THfvis Sit itrita fl Sfti St? m atO fa 

cat*i ^ttiRi acn r*i!c*( 

wit wiw* if^'a ^wnigTi Ts ?t ari irijcsii iJv 

«l ia:« m uf^tas atn gi *f«iM iti 'sirg sisimt 

at nai atm S*tvKii Ntfia a»TT sferT sit itv#t 

iTHSti* ^rsTrttii nvra ffai'twc*! srgi sr? wti afiiic?? 1 

attiHnT«iTrtj Jilt anas iftit cam 3^ ftti 
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The above shows that he liad a rational answer for every 
argument of Kis antagonbtf however petty or foolish; and the 
great patience with which he would try,to convince them, knowing 
fully well that they were simply maligning him , is to be explained 
by hJs great love and his eagerness to lead others from error to 
truth. To know the superior merits of his composition, readers 
Ore referred to bis Vedanta Sara in Bengali and to his English 
works. As the held traversed by him in his original works 
compreheiids a wide range of theological mailer containing 
technicalities, we do not find it convenient to give further extracts 
from them or their translations. 

The Bengali grammar written by the Raja, though a shorl 
TKa Boqgafl ftAn- treatise, bears the impress of his great genius, 
*™' Some of the Europeans had already been in 

the held with treatises on this subject. Mr, Halhed’s Bengali 
grammar, which is one of the earliest attempts in the direction, 
is more interestlog as a vocabulary, since it gives on a somewhat 
elaborate scale the meanings of words and translations of short 
sentences. It also gives Selections from some of our old poems. 
The purely grammatical clement is not very prominent among 
the various subjects comprised in the book. The Bengali writers 
who wrote grammar before Raja Ram Mohan Roy had in their 
heads the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and thought that the Bengali 
language as a matter of course was bound to conform lo them. 
But Raja Ram Mohan Roy discarded Sanskrit grammar 
in so far as its rules could not be philologicelly applied to 
Bengali. We refer our readers lo pages 111 and 730 of his 
Bengali works. He observed the genius of our language, and 
in what respects it differed from Sanskrit t he formulaied principles 


ftwvs ai(% as? ’ttfi ^ cn 

•rest CM* ‘4T, v' 

-—^arn. 
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based on the natural laws which govern BcngaJi, and treated the 
subject acientiiicalty. He also indicaied the broad lines on 
which a comprehensive Bengali grammar might be compiled. 
Unfortunalely. however, no other writer on the subicct after 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy was possessed of his great insight to 
continue the work that he j»nd commenced t and the BengaU 
grammar has since fallen hopelessly into the hands of Sanskrit- 
knowing pan dlls. These with their erudite enundatiDn of rules 
about Sanskrit com pound-words and its prosody have dominated 
the situation. Following loo closely the steps of Mugdhabodha 
they are applauded by critics svho belong to the same schooS. 
The Gcuriyo Bhasar l/tfakarana by the Raja is a iilghly t^igina! 
publication and contains many important rules. On page 724 
he deals with the pronunciatinn of words. He says that in 
Bengali the difference of pronunciation between *1, Jf. is not 
observed; but there are cctlain exceptions to this rule. When H 
is joined with 3, ’ff, 4 it Is pronounced as as in S%\, ^^91 and 
«« ; similarly when is joined with 5, ^ g retains its 

Sanabitic sound of as in Tti!, Sf, all other places 

ii is pronounced as «f. The chapter on Case k full of original 
observations. In the dative caae. says the Raja, (hose words 
which bear the long vowd in (he last letter adopt CS or t as 
suffix. But those words which have 4 

last letters adopt only Cl lo denote the locative form. Instances 
of the former are to be found in the forms and 

j ^tc., and of the latter in 

^Cl, etc. Regarding the forms of Bengali words 

in singular and plural numbers, the learned author gives curious 
rules which are nevertheless correct and tesli^ to his accurate 
observation. The suffixes etc., are generally adopted 

to indicate the plural number; m the case of men and higher 
beings the suffix 11 is often used, and it is generally speaking 
resiTiclcd to them only; when, however, the suffix H b used 
in the case of tower animab it b implied that such words 
do no longer signify tKemr for instance ^ arm means 
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COW8, but tA used to imply those men who aie oltipid as 

COWA-* 

Before we dose the account of Rafa Ram Mohan Roy we 
have to say a few words tegaiding the movement led by hun 
for the abolition of ^uffee. His Bengali pamphlets against 
TL^ SiMm^ Suftee were tfanslated by him into English; 

and they aim chiefly at eembliahtiig the supe¬ 
riority of an unimpeachable and pure widowhood of woman in 
accordemce witlt the rules of BrohmachaTyya after the death of 
her husband, over the practice that largely prevailed in his times 
of Bclf-immolation, against which he fought, in conjunction with 
European clergymen and officiata. 

Like other reforms this was also proposed and carried out 
in the teeth of great opposition. While alluding to the cootro- 
versial literature (hat sprang up In connection with this movement 
we prop0(3e lo lake a dispassionate view of the history of 5u/fe« 
in Bengal. U is an utsage which was prevalent amongst the 
ancients. The rite was practised in early times amongst the 
ThracLins, the Gete, and the Scythians, Diodorus in 6,C, 44 
describes it to have occurred in the army of Eumenea upwards 
of 300 years before the Chitslian era (Diodorus Siculus, lib. XlX, 
Chapter U). The Danish Northmen of Europe retained the 
recollections of Suttee in the story of Balder, one of the sons 
of Odln-t 

The custom grew In India as a natural result of the peculiarly 
organised social institutions of the Hindus, It has been more 
than once observed in the forgoing chapters that the Hindus 
aspire to a realisation of God through the various domestic tiea 
which bind them to their homes. Without this .value given to 
domestic virtues, which was ihe main basis of the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation, their joint-family system could not have stood, ft is 
the call of home that has always made Hindus endure the 

* wutkm llii« Rtira M^Uu Hcr^p p. 73? 
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greatf!B( sacrifices. Theii immortal epics bear striking 
evidences of this ideal govarnitig their society But no sacrifice 
within the precincts of one’s home is raised lo so high a 
point of merit as tliat prompted by sacred nuptial devotion. 
There are a thousand fables, stories and poems illustrating 
noble sacrifices of devoted wives for their husbands. The Hindu 
woman lives in the atmosphere of this ideal. From her 
lendeicBt years she is trained up to it. The stories of Savitri, 
Sita, Damayantii Behula—these are what a Hindu girl is 
accustomed to hear every evening in Bengal and even when she 
is a mere child she willingly fasts on the day of Sai>//ri VratQ. 
The Hindu woman grew, as Spartan boys did in ancient 
Greece.-^under great hardships imposed on them by society» hut 
they were meant for a great purpose. Even now the stories and 
poems that she reads are full of high ideas [iluslrative of the 
noblest virtues attendant upon faithful wifehood. The ideal 
embodied in them would fascinate and attract any tender soul; 
for the tales of supreme sacrifice undergone For love, never pass 
in vain with those young audlencaa who arc most susceptible to 
nobility of spirit. 

The love of a Hindu wife is scarcely expressed in passionate 
utterancea. It pervades her whole life. The sacrifices she 
runs, the spirit of reaignoiion and of entirely losing herself in the 
thought of doing good to her husband) raise her love beyond all 
sorts of mundane considerations, not to speak of any for h^ own 
com Forts. It is this spirit which made women court death 
willingly on the funeral pyre of the husband. They often died 
there like mute Images without uttering a word,—without heeding 
the sensations of pain caused to the body, While their 
husbands lived, such women were not known to display their 
great love outwardly. They mmistered to the wants of numeroua 
luembeTS living together in the family) and gave the minutest 
attention to each of lliem and to the servants t but they really 
lived and moved, without ever saying so, in the thought of 
their husbands; they kept the vermillion mack on their forehead 
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ojid the shell-bracelets on their wttsra' and prized these sacred 
signs of wifehocd mote dearly than their Jives, A Hindu wife 
would sooner agree to be killed tiiian allow them to be removed 
This patient all-engrossing seniiment, this love without a thought 
of return, constant and unchangeable ihiough ail vicissitudes ol 
life, in spite of many ills,—b expressed in many of the old 
poems of Bengal,—in our folk-lore and in those rustic songs which 
1 have mentioned in previous chapters. 

The pecaliar position of the Hindu wife trained her silently 
bo sacrificss of all sorts for domestic feeling. She is not the Joy 
or Inapiration of social gatherings as a western woman is. Out- 
aide her home there is abmlutely no scope for die appreciation 
of her qualities. Praise from outside world would be as assuredly 
spurned by her as abuse. Even in one's own family, it would 
not be good taste to allude to the beauty of a woman, who has 
once boms a child. H, 2 r environment develops her domestic 
instincts more titan anything else. But off liom the rest of ihe 
world —*111 her own little home she is trained lo an idealism 
of the highest sort, without the Fads being observed by any. 
She would only be seen in public wh^ she was to ascend the 
Funeral pyre of her husband. Foreign people are apt to suppose 
that her martyrdom was the result of compulsion, oppression and 
superstition. Bui ihoae, who possess a more intimate knowledge 
on the point, will sec in suttee only an excess of that idealism 
that made Savitri, in our earliest times, shudder at (he thought 
of her coming widowhood and Tara expresses a wIsFi to burn 
herself with her decce^J husband tn the Ramayana, Suttee la 
the highest realisation of that dream of womanhood, the per¬ 
fection of which was imagined by the ancients to lie in an all- 
absorbing thought of the husband, Each country has a peculiar 
idea of its own to inspire its people witli a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the growth of which has depended upon a succession of causes 
and circumstances pscutiar to itself. Some people in the 
world's history Imve staked their Fortune and life for what 
they called " a national cause, " others for what they 
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believed to be the '* ivord of God, ”^—-as the icooociasts once 
made it the misajoa of iheir lives to dealroy Ictnplea and images 
al any cost or sacrihee, Hindu women sinvilatly ejected to die 
oul of the devotion they bore to iheir husbands. On varioua 
reporiB left of lha Sutlee by Bmopeati observers, who wete drawn 
to mvoJuniary admiralion on wUnesaing auch scenes, t quote two 
below. This will b= helpful in rightly underatanding the conlto- 
versy held by the pro-Suttee champions against the attempta of 
the Raja. 

The widow was a remarkably handsome woman, apparently 
about thirty, and most superbly attired. Her manner was marked 
by great apathy to all nround her and by complete indifference 
to the preparation* which for the first lime met her eye. From 
this circmnitance an itnpiesaion waa given that she might be under 
the inSuence of opium ; and in confotroity with the declared 
intention of the Eiuropj^an oiBcerr present to interfere, sliould 
any costcive measure be adopted by the Brahmins or 
relations, two medical officers were requested to give their 
opinions on the subject. They both agreed that she was 
qj te free from any influence calculated to induce torpor osr 
inloxicaiioD." 

*' Captain Burnes then addressed the woman, desiring to know 
whether the ad she was about to perform was voluntary or 
enforced, and assuring h‘;r that, should she entertain the slightest 
reluctance lo the fulfilment of her vow, on the part of the British 
Gofvcfnmeai he would guarantee the protection of her life and 
property. Her answer was calm, heroic and constant to her 
purpose ; I die of my own free will ; give me hack my husband, 
and I will consent to live,’* 

Ere the renewal of the hoertd ceremonies of dslh was per* 
mitted. again the voica of mercy, of expoalulation and even of 
entreaty was heard: but the trial was vain, and the cool and 
collected manner with which the woman still declared her deter¬ 
mination unalterable chilled and startled the most courageous. 
Physical pangs evidently excited no fears in her ; her singular creed 
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the customs of her couotryt and her sense of conjtigal duty, 
ettetuded fram her mind the natural emotions of peisonaE dread; 
and never did a martyr to a true cause, go to the stake with mofe 
constancy and firmness than did iJiis delicate and gentle woman 
prepare to become the victim of a deliberate sacrifice to the tenets 
of her heathen creed. Accompanied hy the' officiating Brahmin, 
the widow walked seven limes round the pyre, repeating the usual 
maniros or prayers, strewing rice and eodfrfes on the ground, 
and sprinkling water from her hand over the bystanders, who 
believed this to be efhcaclous in preventing disease and expialing 
committed sins. She then removed her jewels, and presented 
them to her relationa, saying a few words to each with calm soft 
smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins then presented 
her with a lighted torch, bearing which— 

^ Fresh a flower just blown. 

And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing,' 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the pile- The 
body of her husb^d wrapped in rich was then carried 

seven times round the pile and finally laid across her knees. 
Thorns and grass were piled over the dom; and again it was 
insisted that free space should be left, as it was hoped that the 
poor victim might yet relent, and rush from her fiery prison for the 
protection so freely offwed. The command was readily obeyed : 
the strength of a child would have sufficed to burst the frail 
barrier which confined her, and a breathless pause succeeded; 
but the woman's constancy was faithful to the last. Not a sigh 
broke the deathlike silence of the crowd, until a slight smoke, 
curling from the summit of the pyre, and then's tongue of flame, 
darting with bright and lightning-like rapidity into the clear blue 
sky, told us that ihe sacrifice was compleled, Fearlessly had this 
courageous woman fired the pile, and not a groan liad betrayed to 
us the moment when her spirit fied,"* 

• Mil. Podiian'ii RiAitoB dtfrins Ur T±*(iiencc m ot(t of rha rnnhcTn 

fkl-WifrulffB L^dii til ll^^, 
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The faUowing Is quoted from ‘Bengal Under Tlie Ueulenanl 
Coveiuora by C. E. Bucklajsd, VoJ. I, pages 160-161, 

Although Jt does not fall within his Lieutenant Governor¬ 
ship, 1 think the following account of a Suttee, as narrated by Sir 
F, HallidayT 70 years later, will be considered interesting, and it 
has never been printed elsewhere :— 

'* Suttee was prohibited by law in I S29. At and before that 
time 1 was acting as Magistrate of the district of ITooghiy. Before 
the new law came into operation, notice was one day brought to 
me that a Suttee was about to occur a few miles from my 
residence. Such things were frequent in Hooghly as the banks 
of that side of the river were considered particularly propitious 
fot such sacrifices. When the message reached me. Dr, Wise of 
the Medical Service and a clergymnn {whose name I forget), who 
was Chaplain to the Govemor-'Ceneral, were visiting me and 
expressed a wish to witness the ceremony. Accordingly we 
drove to the appouited place where a large <jowd of natives was 
assembled on the river batik and the funeral pile already prepared, 
the intended victim seated on the ground in front of it. Chairs 
were brought for us, and we sat down near the woman. My 
two companions, who did not speak the language, then began 
to press the widow wtth all the reasons they could urge to dissuade 
her from her purpose, all of which at their request I made the 
woman understand In her own language. To this she listened 
with grave and respectful attention but without being at all moved 
by it j the priests and many of the spectators also listening to what 
was said. 

At length she showed some impatience and asked to be 
allowed to proceed* to the pile. Seeing that nothing further 
could be done, I gave her the permission, but befwe she had 
moved , the clergyman begged me to pul to her one more 
queaiion.../'Dld she know what pain she was about to suffer>'* 
She. seated on the ground eJoae to my feet, looked up at me with 
a sjWuI in ha intelligent face and said for answer. 

Bring a tamp " : the lamp was brought, of the small sauce 
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boat Fashion used by peasant*, and also some g/ii or melted 
butter and a large cotton wide. These she Keiaclf arranged in 
the most effective form and thpn said^ *'Light it which was 
done and the lamp placed on the groiind before her. Then 
Steadfastly loolc-ing at me with an air of grave defiance she rested 
her right elbow on the ground and put her finger Into the flame 
of the tamp. The finger scorched, blistered and blackened and 
finally twisted up m a way which i can only compare to what 1 
have seen happen to a quill pen in the dame of a candle. This 
lasted for some lime, during which she never moved her hand, 
uttered a sound or altered the expression of her countenance. She 
then said ;—'"'Are you satisfied?," to which ) answered hastily, 
satlalied,'’ upon which with great delJheration she removed ha 
finger from the Bame, saying: '* Now may I goT' To this j 
assented and she moved down the slope to the pile. This was 
placed on the edge of the stream. It was about 4^ ft. high, about 
the same length, and perhaps 3 ft. broad, composed of alternate 
layers of small billets of wood and light dry brushwood between 
four upright stakes. Round this she was marched in a noisy 
procession 2 or 3 times and ascended tf, laying herself down on 
her side with hex face in her hands like one composing herself to 
sleep,^ after which she was covered up with light brushwood for 
several mch^, but not so as to prevent her rising Itad she been so 
minded. The attendants then began to fasten her down with 
long bamboos. This I Immediately prohibited and they desisted 
unwillingly but without any show of anger* Her son, a titan of 
about 30, was now called upon to light the pile. 

It was one of those frequent cases tn which the husband's 
death had occurred too far oB for the body to be brought to the 
pile, and instead of it a part of his clothing had been laid thereon 
by the widow's side. A great deal of powdered resin and* I 
think, some ghi bad been thrown upon the wood which first gave 
a dense smoke and then burst into flame. Until the flames drove 
me back 1 stood near enough to touch the pile, bui I heard no 
sound and saw no motion, except one gentle upheaving ol 
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the brushwood over ihe body, after which atJ was still. The 
son who had lighted the pile remained near it until it was in 
full combustion, and then rushing up the bank threw himself 
on the ground in a paioxysm'of grief. So ended the last Suttee 
that was lawfully celebrated in the district of Hooghly and 
perhaps in Bengal/' 

But sacrifices made by a few. under promptings of eitra- 
ordinary sentitnenis, are not such as may be enforced in the case 
of every widow in a society. The Suttees in later times increased 
in number from very many causes besides that of affection. 
Within six or seven centuries before the abolition of the rite, 
the Hindu widows found their position Insecure, as the country 
was overrun by the Muhammadan conqucrois and by the Burmese 
and Portuguese marauders who seized helpless young widows and 
(^ried them away or which was worse, pul them to indelible 
infamy. Even Nawabs and noblemen would sometimes not let go 
the opportunity to do live same as the robbers did, regarding 
beautiful Hindu wdows. The genealogical works referred to 
by U8 in Chapter li contain many bsiances of such aUodties, 
The number of Suttees must have grown largely in proportion 
owing to these causes. Besides when one family boasted of its 
Suttees, the other families wanted, for the sake of increasing their 
inesrige. to possess similar records of sacrifice from among their 
own memb«s; so what had been in early ag^ a practice of hut 
rare occunence became frequent, often under compulsion, The 
following incident will show to what a heinous extent of barbarity 
the practice of SuZ/ee might be carried, 

• About the year 1796, the following most shocking and 
atrocious murder, under the name of Sahamatana, was perpetrated 
at Majilpur. about a day’s iourney south from Calcutta, 
fianchharama, a Brahman of the ahwe place, dying, his wife 
at a late hour went to be burnt with the body: all the previous 

cemmonies were perfermed: she was fastened on the pile, and 

1 

• W*rd‘. On lh« iHtedut, Vd, II. Fiji III, j, 3^4 
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the fire was kindled l but ihe night was dark and rainy. When 
the hre began to acorch iKis poor woman, ahe contrived to 
diaentangle herself from the dead body, and creeping from under 
the pile, hid herself among some brushwood. Iti a little time it 
was diacovcrcd that there was only one body on the pile The 
relations immediately took tlie alarm and searched for the wretidi t 
the son soon dragged her forth, and insisted that she should 
throw herself on the pile, or drown or hang herself; she pleaded 
for her life at the hands of her own son. and declared that she 
could not embrace so horrid a death—but she pleaded in vain i 
the son urged, that he should lose his caste, and that therefore 
he would die or-she should. Unable to persuade her to hang 
or drown herself, the son and die others present then tied her 
hands and feet, and threw h^ on the funeral pile, where ahe 
quickly perished/' 

We ask OUT readers to read the vernacular treatises of the 


Raia on Suttee-rites, which are mas let-pieces of close argumenta¬ 
tive writings disclosing his great humane feelings and profound 
scholarship.* 

Raja Ram Mohan iivas bom in Bengal when aU the bright¬ 
ness had faded from the tUuminated pages of our Kistoiy, when 
(he glorious had grown ignominous In many places, when faith 
and devotion had been reduced to supersiitson, "sweet religion 
hecome a mere rhapsody of words.'" and the scarcely audible 
beatings of the heart indicated the loss of all social vitality. 
He ua from superstition to faith, from darkness to light t 
Tli« (lull qI ttu and though he may seem to have found 
> Ubouri. nothing good in the Hindu religion of hb own 

day,—not even in the self-sacrificing devotion of true hearts 
which, though few, still vfeifded the greatest Influence in the 
country, yet we must remember that, generally speaking, it was 
not the season for extolling a deteriorated virtue, for admiring 
the atrocious slaughter of women“too heinous an offence to be 
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condoned by idle panegync. The movements in varioxu bclds of 
edtgbtenmeni started by the Raja have borne ample fruif. The 
educated community have followved hia lead in the general 
Bwakeitmg of the mtellect observed throughout the country after 
his advent. Tlte Raja was a great admirer of (he English people 
and, with a sincere heart, approached them with prayers to aid 
him in his beneficent attempt to reform, and he found a ready 
response and Bympatheiic hearing from the rulers of the land- 
Though a Gcholar of world-wide renown and a perfect master of 
the most irnportant classical and many modem languages, he did 
not despise his mother tongue* He wrote master-pieces in 
It TS a remarkable fact that the address he presented 
to Lord William Bentinck was in Bengali, a circumstance which 
showed how deep was his love for lils motlier longue.”* His 
worka in Bengali struck the keynote of a new style, for though 
the Raja wa? full of admiration for the English, yet he woidd 
not accept any matter second-'hand; with him began an attempt 
at free enquiry after truth. The works by the miasionaries 
and those that wrote under their instructions consisted, as already 
said, mainly of compilations and translations ; but in the Bengali 
Works of the Raja begins a new epoch and a movement for the 
right understanding of the truths of our own religion. Ram 
Mohan Roy began with the Vedanta: and talcing the cue of 
rational explanation from him we have come down to the Pumnas. 
From the time of Ram Mohan Roy, Bengali literature tn its 
poems, romances and theological works, has striven lo restate the 
truths contained in our classics in the light of western rationalism 
of thought; it has tried to combine the realistic mode of ihinking 
peculiar to the West with oriental idealism ; sometimes the occi¬ 
dental clement has been too prominent in Bengali writings almost 
alienating itself from our national ideal in the views propounded, 
at others verging on extrema conservativeness, and blind ortho¬ 
doxy. The conflict is going on wiihoui intermisaion up to the 
present, and a harmony has not yet. 1 am afraid, crowned the 
» TT,. JW, Rnx. V,l, I,, XJX 
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attempts of ihc opposms forces in this field. But alt the same, 
we are conscious of a activity in our iiterature and we 

owe it preeminently to the devoted labouis of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy« vrho advanced ils cause, not only by writing 
monumental works in Bengali himself, but by raising a 
controversy which has contributed a great deol to the rapid 
developmenl of prose. Taking this view of matiers, ii cannot he 
considered unjust to call him the father of modem Bengali 
prose. 

(c) The utr/fers that foUotOed Haja Rom Afohon Roi;— 
Devendra Nath Tagore— A}iihay Kumar Datta 
and othert 

After the death of Raja Ram Mohan Roy ihe spirit of reform 
lay dormant for a while. Even the Brahma-Sahha that he had 
established, succumbed to those otthodos forms against which the 
great leader had fought all his life. In the year 1862 it was 
found that the BraKmTt\s only were admitted to it, and that ih^ 
held meetings with closed doors against all of other castes, fswar 
Chandra Nyayoratna used to lecture before a select body of 
Brahmins in the Tlieistic Hall : and in one of the subjects that he 
chose, he argued that Rama had been an incarnation of God, 
The missionaries knew Ram Mohan Roy to be tlieir great foe 
lospite of all professions of amity and peace on both sides : for 
under the outward form of Unitarian Christianity which the Raja 
seemed to profess, be was founding a new Theistic Church based 
on the Vedanta Philosophy and on Christian Morals. Tliis 
would inevitably draw to itself those educated Hindus who, if 
Rr«»w«t luniTtiki ® society had not been organised by the 

ftf cli« ii^uaiAMibc*, Rajft, would have gravitated towards the 
Chriittian Churches, and proved tvilling converts* Tlw death of 
the Raja, and a total absence in the held of any suitable personage 
on whom his mantle could fall, gave an opportunity for a dme to 
the Christian Missionaries to renew their attempts at proselytisiag 
wth redoubled zeal. Stray cases come to our notice which show 
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vigorous proceditre of these gentlemen, tn 1645j Umes Chandra 
Sarkar and his wife were converted hy Dr. Duff in a manner 
which created a great sensation amongst iKe whole native populo> 
lion of Calcutta. Jn fact on the very day of their conversion, the 
Hindus raised Rs, 40,000 to found a Hindu School in order 
to counteract the influence of Christian teaching In the schools 
established fay the Missionaries. 

At this juncture another great man appeared to take up the 
work of the great reformer. His intellectual powers were not so 
Dev«id»*Nr*ihTMv.r as those of Ram Mohan Roy, but his 

strength of character, faith in religious views, 
power of sacrifice for the cause of what he considered right, 
high'mlndedness and unBtncKing advocacy of theism have 
deservedly lifted him to the rank of a Ris/ in popular estimation. 
Devendra Nath Tagore has, moreover, furthered the cause of 
Bengali literature b no inconsiderable degree. He was the son 
of the dislinguisfaed Bengalee Dwaika Nath Tagore who was 
called Prince Dwarka Nath in England, and who enjoyed the 
great confidence of Queen Victoria during his stay in that 
country. Devendra Nath, heir to a princely lortune, and a 
naan of remarkably handsome features and rare accomplishments, 
in bis early youth realised the truth that life was short, fortune 
was transitory and religion the only solace of life. Impelled by 
a sense of moral duty,—fox there was no legal obligation,—he 
lianded over his immense inheritance to his father's creditors, 
who .could have clmmed no hold upon it. And the effect which 
this noble act of sacrifice produced on the minds of the people 
was evidenced by the bestowal of the title of Mahatsi or great Risi 
on him by Kb countrymen. Hb creditors, fortunately, were no 
Shylocks. They arranged for the liquidation of deb^ in a way 
convenient to the youthful owner of the property ; but all the 
same a considerable portion of it had to be sold. But Devendra 
Nath was indifferent to worldly considerations. I quote an extract 
from bis autobiography which U written in a simple and attractive 
style. 
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* **My grand-jnttlhcr loved me very much, td childhood 
An ittmhy 1 ^ 

nutobiournpliy. i^j^e my tneal* wi>h her, sit by her the 

whole day and sleep on the same bed with her. When she 
went to Kalighat to visit the shrine 1 used to accompany her 
thither. At one time she went to Vrindavan and Puri leaving 
me at home. 1 recollect ho-v b.tterly 1 wept owing to my separa- 
tion from her. Site was imeaiely devoted to Teltgion. Every day 
at ertly iiw.i she ussi to bsihe in the Gauge* and weave garlands 
for the tutelary goi Sn/agram. Sometimss she fasted from 
sunrise to sun-set and offered *arghfl to the sun. 1 stayed with 
her on the roof, hear.ng it uttered so often: " O Thou of the 
colour ot the java, offspring of Ksayapa, radiant with rays, the 
dispellcr of darkness and destroyer of sin, O Sun, I salute 
thee.” 

My grand-mother sometimes fasted the whole day and night, 
and during the whole of such nights Kafficltafos and Kirtan 
songs went on in the house ; we could not sleep owing to the 
noise. She used to sup^ise the household work and herself 
assisted the domestics in their service. Owing to her efficient 
management and firm control, all the work of our house was 
conducted with strict regularity. When the inmates of the house 
had dl taken their meals she would cook her own food herself. 1 

« “fvfvst snvK* aa wift ^li 

I ciT»4, fail st^ i 

fisftt StirtlTCS *tTfs ’tfsa ST^StV l fifftf sva WfflTtv CTO 

wQficocx s i Suti 

ftw ftn 1 fslR ^ aifatv R vm atTOT 

vi*rt I weal afin ^vst^ •n'R 

fits 'u^sta NS f friia i ca ’niti 

cslcics 4fiTT ’itir •sc* sftfsTts ifi<t t»tl ^ a^-j n SI 9 f*ii 

wntu •■isiw stu c*t»n stTOit s?Tftfat( irrflt 

*fa*Tt’*nr; fvittit i" fv^vs^ sa ^s* fv4 ^■fsrss, *nttl 

aifl fla asp atifl m j ^Wa to ^ti4| stfm NTfrstT sft i hift 

•ti»itcu inftisTH afiw I as iriTfl iT*WM5tOT 

’tact's wtitiint wh ^•nc* ^trnr aflcza i 
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used to share her plain ineaj, composed of boiled rice and aimple 
vegeiablea (^Ruln); this food I reliahed more than my own. TTie 
beauty of her person was as great as Kcr accomptishmcnls, and 
her faith in religion was equally great. But she could not hear 
the visit of Ma-gosains (womeD who posed as teachers of the 
Vaisnava faith) to our house, Xhough her faith was mixed with 
superstition she also evinced a considerable freedom in her 
religious views. With hcfr I often visited the image of Gopinath 
in our family residence- I never wanted to come out of the 
temple without her. I used to sit on her tap and through the 
window quietly observe all that passed. tMy grand-mother is no 
more; hut after how many days of weary search for the truth 
liave 1 found One who Is more than even my beloved grand¬ 
mother ever was to roc ! Seated on the lap of the divine Mother 
1 quietly observe all that transpires through Her wishes. 

Shortly before her death my grand-mother one day told me 
I have decided to bequeath to you all that I have in the world, 

I won't give it to any one else,' Thereupon she gave me the hey 
toiler box; 1 opened it and found some gold and silver coins in it. 

I told people that t had found parched rice in my grand-motlier’s 
box. In the year 1835 her end drew near. My father bad at 
that time gone on a trip to the neighbourhood of Allahabad. 

<inTtv vtf 

•ofvTt c^itu vt-mI qrSrs i •trsmi fiq. 

vtrtn:^ eavfh iftrsur i^it ftq ( 

fuq ^ i trsti 

ftftpji ^fV.s t 'ifin 

At'?'ice i fvq ^ficv %tf<^ 

I inti ewkv tirrT fru "inrem 
prfVspt r .fiint fiffvxl ^f5 •n^ I fvq ♦^**1*1 *iti, 

•ictt, qtfq ftfrxrB -frqitffe « wtr? *?frsi 

»?r»n t MthI stturtf " 

V(!fu wtf UTSfTtV'A ^ iit. fH • I tea fiifii -tifm 

^Tcifr Btftfet 'itxtte I ttfx 6twi « 

CUTVeV CT tiff ^ i i-tsi ntv 
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TKc physician sstd that the patient should no longer be kept at 
horae. Wheieupon oui reJatlona came and brought cny grand- 
molher down to the ground-fioor and made preparations to lake 
her to the Ganges.* But she was still hoping to live and did 
not like to be carried to the Ganges. She said, If Dwarka 
Nath (hei eon) were here, he would never allow you to remove 
me from home as you are doing. ' The men did not pay any 
heed to her words, but went on carrying her towards the Ganges ; 
upon which ehe said, “ As you have not obeyed my wishes I 
shall cause you great trouble, t shall not die soon- h Gn 
reaching the Ganges they placed her in a hut of tiles. She lived 
three nights in that ailualion, ) was with her a!I this lime. On 
the night taevious to the day when she would eipiie, I was 
seated on a mat spread near the tiled hut, the full mcron had 
risen on the horizon and close by me was the funeral ground. 

At that time they were singing l^irtan songs around my grand* 
mother. One ran thus v — 

Wlicn Will that blessed day come, when I ahal! leave iMs 
mortal body reciting thy name, O Had? '* 

^ 

^ ^ I 

ti%i SW, ^*n ^ 

w c'«T 5 i Brnrrc^ *r?il i* r^c*ntT 

i 5 T^ itti sf*'*! < '»^=> ^f?w=r, ’C^tTl 

^ wlHTCT feci Cit^, CStt*< 

f?^. ^ ^ I' 5 HITPB 

ttt<1 I ' ’tfl fe'W < if^Cl 

tW? iTfisci ^ > Mnti 

fitnutT tirei apitI ^rff. > 'jfiJftmfi 

—Rat'l T^ITCS. I W’H ^ 

* Tht MiTulrvAiom ^ Hindus in Id tike iTie djritag to th* h«Ak althm 

liTiftKmL mffl^ bfl tiitttr. whwis lliii C*## U tJcclil^^J §■ ^nd 

ckuk h cllpecl«d *1 moment. 

j H * pcffiftn dwi dtt WIC* r«(eb*n^ Crfftfw, tki e.riicn pic irt]Uir«d la 

^1 Itliffe EtU kei S^miU mid tuid«t8<» fro*! K*fdilwp» 
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A gentle breeze was carrylfig the sound to my ear: suddenly 
at that moment a strange emotion passed over ray mind. For the 
drae being I became an entirely diffeceni man from what I was.— 
1 felt a total abhorrence for wealth. The mat on which 1 sat 
appeared to roe to be my proper and fit place. The rich carpets 
and all seemed worthless and of no value to mej I felt a 
complacency and joy which I had never experienced helore. 1 
was only 16 years old at the time. 

“ ^ .* rti* *ft3s ws wb ■strstB 

I we*c? site wixre iecb s* wr^t isrs 

l^nft ci*t wts si I %*nf feirw vfim i 

<?i §ti5? S*rf efitu wtIb. iTTtt «fnne fjw 6s cvb cH RW 


U)* 

So long I had lab deep-plunged in the pleasures of luxury. 

I had never for one moment fell any longing for truth. I never 
cared to know what religion or God was j nobody gave me any 
instruciion on the subject . The joy I fell on the funeraJ ground 
that day overflowed my soul. Language Is leebic* how can ! 
express it oi convey what I felt to othets) No one can experience 
this joy by filling his head with logical discussions. Who says 
there is no God? Here is the evidence of his ezisteiiice : i was not 


• ftfrt 

is«fiR wtft fennxi ffAH fs^ f ^yssficsn faife i A witRI 

CRt wx’sicni cs »na sns^f zpj wff 

'(tXl wtft (*) viTfiw f%«*f T[«!1 a^ 

5lfirfr« m drwii i jwi ^ mitts t 
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prepated tor il; how could I then have felt such joy 1 With this 
spirit of asceticism and joy I came home at midnight, i could 
not sleep that night. The reason of my sleeplessness was this 
ecstasy of soul; as if moon-Ughl had spread itself over my mind 
for the whole of that night. At dawn I went to the Unk of 
the Ganges to see my grand-mother. I found her drawing her 
last breath. They had hroughl her down to the Ganges and 
were enthusiastically reciting in a bud voice “Ganga-Naroyana. 
Brahma *’. She died immediately. I approached her and saw 
that one of her hands lay on her breast, the middle fingef pointed 
towards heaven. * Recite the name of Hari \ she said at the last 

moment pointing with her finger- which remained fi«d towards 
heaven. As 1 saw it 1 surmised that while kaving this world 
It was God and hereaflet that she pointed to me. beloved as 1 was. 
My grand-mother was not only my greatest friend in this life, 

but also my friend in the hereafter-' 

In the year 1845. Devendia Naih organised a band of 
TheEcrtr Bci t-r- worltcrs who accepted the Brahma Dharma 
Smbb]' gud gave up ** idolatrous practices. The 

number aweUed to five hundred in 1849, We find the n^ 
of Aksay Kumar Dmta. ibe great Bengali writer of this period, 
b the list of the first batch of Brahmas. 


sen ^ JiTt 1 4% esi i cv\ ■ss^ ffwrs 

entsi ^ ^ ^ 

«5ef? iisi ^ ntfjtntsi nfara <s 

ar^i itfi 
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-stfi ‘csfirti sniB ettn m, Ifet 
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In ihc year I640» the Tattva Bodhini Patrtka was starLed by 
Akia^ Kumii Devendra Natb Tagore and Babu Alcsay 
Kumar Duita was appoinied aa edi(or. Devendia 
Nath Tagore compiled a code for the guidance of Brahmadife 
from the Upanisad in 1848, to which he alao appended a 
Bengali Uansladon. Tltis aerves aa the hand-book and guide to 
the modem Brahmas—specially to the members of the Adi 
Saroaj, The Bengali translation does great credit to the 
compiler owing to its simplicity and elegance, and it is an interest¬ 
ing point to note that Devendra Nath diaated the treatise to Alcaay 
Kumar Dutta who took it down, the whole thing occupying only 
three hours. 

The great activity and the religious eatnestness displayed by 
the band of noble workers has borne great fruit in voirigus spherea 
of Bengali life, Bengali literature particularly has been 
immensely profited by them. The Tattva Bodhini Patrika under 
the editorship of Babu Aksay Kumar Dutta wedded an inllucace 
which it is difficult to conceive now-S'days. 'Mt is scarcely 
possible*' writes Mt. R. C, DuU ** in the 
journals have multiplied all over the country 
qoately how eagerly the moral instructions and 
of Aksay Kumar convey^ in that famous paper, were perused 
by a large circle of thinking and enlightened readers. People all 
over Bengal awaited every issue of the paper with eagerness; and 
the silent and sickly, but indefatigable, worker at his desk 
swayed for a number of years the thoughts and opinions of the 
thinking portion of Bengal."* 

It was at this time also that the young Iswor Chandra 
If will Ciundri Vidyosagai. who had already passed through 
Vidyuwai novitiate in the art of Bengali composition as 

a pundit in Fort William College, was hrst winning his laurels in 
the tileiary held. He had already written his Vairiia Simhaaarta 
which showed unmistakable iraces of that elegant and correct 
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style whicK later on developed so splendidly in his Siiar VanaOatat 
Se^xin/o/a and other Wstrks. It was at this time also that Peary 

CKand Mitra (nom-de-p/ome Te^ Chond Tkakur )—whose 
TACk^nd njiur * Gkarer Dulol ‘ OX * The Spoilt Child.* 

many European writers have so freely eulo^'sed, 
some comparing it with the best productions of Moliere or 
Fielding—^was trying to master the simple ruid colloquuil style 
spoken by the gentle and rustic folk of Bengal. We cannot, 
however, review the worka of these ma3ter*minds. as our scope 
ia limited to a treatment of the subject up to I650i and most of 
their works were written in the decade that followed that year, 
CziMcii fiMB Bahu Aksay Kumar Dutta, however, whose 
Ak^,B.bu*.wo,fa. lifelike Pope’s was a a long disease" had 
already writ ten a considerable portion of those valuable contri¬ 
butions to the Taltca Badhini Patrika by 1650,'—which were 
subaequenfly compiled by him and published in the form of 
separate books such as. * Chartt Paths,' 'Vakys Baaftir Sahita 
Manava Prahiiir Samhan^ha Vichara' &c. and we trust it will 
not be going beyond the limit to give a few extracts front his 
contributions to the T'ot^t'o BodhfVti PofnJ^o. The following ts 
taken from one of the issues of the paper published in 1850 ;— 

* **A heart void of love miy be compared to a desert 
through which no current of water (lows. Both are barren and 
fruitless. It ts a highly fortunate circumstance for ua that our 
Almighty Father has endoived the beings of the earth w-ilh 
abundance of love and devotion. There are persons who love 
wealth, some seek after reputation, some knowledge, but those 
that are particularly blessed love God. There fs no object higher 
than love. If there were no love in this earth, where then would 


• " ir»n9 i ifhm « 
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ItAvc be«o tilt hcATl (o enjoy the beauty of a delightful gaiden, 
diffusing pleasant fragrance in the breese, the glad'SOine beauty 
of a flight clothed in the charming white lighi of the full moon I 
Where then would have been I he pleasures of conversation with 
one's devoted, chaste and accomplished wife, whose face radiant 
with lovers glow, beams forth the light of the full moon I Where 
would have been without love the siveet smiling faces of children, 
beautiful as painted cherubs and innocent, pure and gay as 
flowers,—^^ihe wonderful harmony that pervades a family 
of spotlesa reputation, the membeia bound by ties of love and 
full of reverence fm religion! Wiieic would have been that 
vivifying and heavenly intercoume with friends of high character 
dearer to us than our own selves, and in whose hearts dwell self' 
sacrificing love and all high qualities ! Where would have been 
those soul-stirring poems, storc-housa of high and lofty emotions, 
t^ich overwhelm us with the never-failing effect of their sweet 
and matchless melody I" 

This appears like a Bengali version of one of the familiar 
tmiKiioR erEq^iitfi essays of the Rambtei with Seneca’s sayings 
as head-lines, the difference being that the 
oriental imitation is even more over-coloured and high flown than 
the style of Dt. Johnson himself. The writings of Addison and 
Steele in the Spectator and those of Dr, Johnson in the Rambler 
supplied models for the Bengali writer, who combined with his 
Mo(ral and Theological discourses disserlations on Etiology and 
Science muck after Paley, 

vc=rm carMti ^r<¥i fjfSn 
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CHAPTER VII 

(i{|i Thl« Mrly oerntm of VernatuW 

(li| T}ie pflLroniivc fo VeromniiMi 

(lU) PcKler lit Hoofi- 

/.—Three Eurty Centres of Vern ai^utar WrUingi 
Before the acJvcnl of Cbaitanya Deva we find three re¬ 
cognized centres of Vernacular compoBitlofl. The songs of 
the Vaianavas had for their prindpal seat the hietoaric hmd 
of Biibhum end ita contiguous dUlricta. Jays Deva hailed from 
Kenduli in Biibhum and s few centuries after him, Chandi Daa 
sang his celestial lay from the village Nannur tn the same 
district. When Vaianavism was at its zenith in Bengal, its 
chief eiponents and song-masters flourished in this part of the 
country. This Vaisnava rnovetnent belonged 

Blrbhura, Inc n*rlf , . , , 

VaJwv* to the people and required no anstociaUc 

^jatronage (0 push it in its forward course; it drew ita nutrition 
straight from the soil and soon, by its own power, attained a 
most luxuiianl growth. 

In Eaaltsn Bengal where Vaistiavism was yet unknown, the 
traditions of the Buddhistic age were the inspiration of the songs 
of the Manasa and Chandi-cults. The iraditioiw of BehulaV 
wonderful devotion and Chand-Sadagar's stem defiance to 
Manssa E>evi,—the story of Dhanapati Sadagar and his adherence 
to rhe Saiva faith b the face of great dangers—belong to a period 
when Brahmanic influence had not yet commenced. As I have 

these stories belong to the tncrcanlile daases 
Qiiri some of them are of even humbler origin- The Brahmin 
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has hardiy any function to discharge in them. Though after the 
Hindu Renaissance, these stories were racast by the Brahmins 
and worked out from mere popular fables into poems of great 
beauty, their original ground-work, with its ttaditiona of a society 
which is anterior to that buift up by BrahmanicaI influence, 
remains unchanged. The eaitiest writer of Manasa-mangaf, that 
we have yet been able to ttnee, was one Hati Datta. He lived 
in Mymensingh, or somewhere in its vicinity, more than six 
hundred years ago. Namyan Deva and Bijay Gupta came 
after him in the 15th century and latterly Sasihtbara and Oaitga 
Das, father and son. wrote Manaaa-mangals, which the subse- 
(]uent poets of the ManaBa^cult of east and west alike imitated. 
These early poets were aJl of Eastern Bengal. We must remember 
ihat the tale of Matiasa Devi ts of much older date than even six 
hundred years. In this country earlier efforts are always lost 
when a gifted successor assimilates and embodies the best features 
of his predecessors' works in his new poem. Thus nearly a 
doren early poems of the Mahabharala, written before Kasi Das, 
Were all forgotten by the people, until quite lately, these works 
wo'e again brought to the notice of the public by scholarly 
research- The earlier poets of the Manasa-cult all wrote their 
poems in Eastern Bengal i ajtd these supplied inspiration to the 
poets of the western dislricts in a subsequent age, Ketakadas* 
fCsemananda and other poets of the Rarh Desa abridged the 
story described by East Bengal poets, adding some poetical 
features which the improved resources of our longue bad placed 
at their command. The Chandi-cull had also its earliest 
exponents in the poets of Eastern Bengal. Madhavacharyya was 
a native of Mymensingh and DvJja Janardan probably of Tippaa, 
Owing to the great beauty of Mukundaram's poem written in 
later times, preceding attempts in the same field which had 
belonged to Eastern Bengal, were cast into the shade, Manu^- 
aipts of these early works, from two to three centuries old, have 
been recovered not only from Eastern Bengal but also from the 
Rorh Dese, showing that they were at one time read by the 
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people of the whole of Bengal* We thus ace that poems 
belonging lo the various ^kta-cults liad for their earliest Itomc 
the much despisedl east of the country, which icmained poliltcaJly 
free for more than a century, after Western Bengal had been 
conquered by tl>e Muhammadans. Tlte Sena kings at Vikraropui 
patronised Brahmins; and it was naiural that in the i3th 
centtiry Vikianipur should be turned into an [mportant seat of 
classical learning. The £rsl translation of the Mahabharats was 
undertaken by San jay, probably a Brahmin of Vlkrampur. He 
belonged to the Bhitra<ii>aja Gofro, and compiled the translation 
in an abridged form. The ncKt tranalaiion of the great epic by 
Kavindra Paramesvara, an bhabitant of Chittagong, rose to the 
highest point of popularity; it was written in the latter part of 
the 15th century, and was read by the people of east and west 
alike, Manuscripts of this recension of the Mahabharata, written 
about three centuries ago, have been received not only front 
Chittagong, Noakhali, Dacca, Mymensingh, Tippera, andSylhet, 
but also from various parts of Western Bengal, We have with 
US BO old manuscript of the poem recovered horn the village of 
Khallsanij near French Chandemagar, and several others are to 
be found in the library of Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, obtained 
by him from Patrasaycr and other villages of Birbhum. A 
manuscript of this poem about 200 yertrs old was oollected by the 
late Mr. Umesh Cluundia Batabyal from a village b (he district 
of Rangpur, We may conceive from all this how extensively 
popular Kavindra'a Malmbharatn was b those days. Amongst 
the older receiuionista of the Mahabharats. the Lnilucnce of 
Kavindra PEuameavara was the greatest on Nityananda and Kasi 
Das—the two great luminaries who have enlightened our masses 
on the beauties of the classical epic in comparatively recent times. 
There is a host of other early Eastern Bengal poets on the subject 
of the Mahabhaiata whose works will be found mentioned in the 
body of this book, 

Krittivasa, the earliest writer of the Ramayana, got his 
education in Eastern Bengal, somewhere on the banks of the 
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Padma. aa he haa him^elJ informed ua irt his aurobiosrapKy. 
His ancestors had betoiif^ed to Vtkrampur, and the family were 
driven to Phulia by the oppresdon of Tugrol Khan in the year 
1340, Sasthibar and Ganga Das whose poems have already been 
meniioned here in connection, with Manasci'liteiature, wrote 
elaborate worka on the Ramayana and the Maliabharata 
about 550 years ago. These poets were inhabitants of 
Jhinardi in Vikiampur manuscripts of their poems have been 
found in Urge numbers, in vaiioua districts of Western Bengal, 
as they have been in the native disiricta of the poets themselves. 
It will thus appear that Eastern Bengal, having been one of the 
great seats of Sanskrit learning, produced a number of transtations 
tha t helped to disseminate Puranic ideas amongst the masses. 
Before the advent of Chaitanya, Eastern Bengal thus formed the 
chief nucleus of Veruaculai coroposilton, Sakta-cult had strong 
adherents in that part of the country and classical learning was 
encouraged by Hindu Kings and noble n&en . These helped 
powerfully in the importation of Sanskrit words into our tongue— 
a process which is especially conspicuous in the translations that 
were compiled in that provmce. 

This wave was retarded by the democratic movenienl in 
letters that vras inspired by Chaitartya. Tlie Vajsnavas adopted 
Bengali as the chief vehicle (or the teaching of ihctr religion and 
Lutem once monopolised the right of producing 

W!» tj'*’ literature in it. This accounts for the flourishing 

growth of vernacular literature in the Rorh Desa, 
West Bengal from the 16th century onwards, The light that came 
from the East gradually subsided below the horizon of our letters, 
and under Vaisnava influence, even the Sakta writers of Western 
Bengal profited by the general intellectual awakening there, and 
wrote poems of considerable beauty, which gradually over^ 
shadowed the works written by the poets of Eastern Bengal, till 
the latter lost all the lustre that she had once possessed. She 
had once occupied the place of pioneer in Vernacular composition, 
but this has now passed completely out of our memory. The 
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Bat-tala publishers have conhuetl iheJr altcntion lo mauuscripia ol 
Bengali poems o^ comparatively later dale, such os were avail' 
able in the vicinity ol Calcutta, and this (act has further helped 
to cJ^herate the memory of the early poems of Eaalem Bengal 
until recent discoveries brought to light heaps of long forgotten 
manuscripts mainly from the houses of the rustics of that 
country. 

The third scat of Vernacular composition, which was perhaps 
one of the oldest, was North Bengal, The 
songs of it, Pol. Kings w«. Km sung in the 

KS'!!..rSSBT’ oU ■“ 'i™"}'- f**™' 

Pandit composed his Manual of Oharirta 
woirship in Bengali lowaids the end of the tUlh century. He was 
born In the district of Bankura but Gaur was h^ chief field 
of work. The story of Lauaen, to he found in the Dharma- 
Mangal, relates lo the adventures and successes of the hero who 
was B nephew of tire King, DHarmapula II, and the mctderilfl of 
the poem gather round the old capital oJ Bengal. Tlie Dharma* 
cull flourished under the patronage of the Pala Kings, and the 
Vernacular literature of this cult ha<l, foi its original home, the 
historic land where these Kings reigned. 

We thus arrive at the following conclusions :— 

(1) Rarh Desa in olden times was the favoured seal of the 

growth of Vaisnava ideas. Long before Chaitanya, 
she delighted in Vaisnava songs and in the study of 
the Bhagavata which was first iranalaled into Bengali 
metrical verse, about 425 years ago, by Maladhar 
Bbsu. one of her illustrious poets, 

(2) Eastern Bengal produced ihe earUeat works of the 
Chandi and Manasa culls, and her learned writers 
compiled most of the earliesl recensions of the Sanskrit 
epics. Eastern Bengal thus gave the earliest impetus 
towards the diesemination of Puranic ideas amongst 
the mosses < 
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(3) From North Bengal vre received qui songa of the Paia 
Kinga and our earlieat Dhaima-mangais. Tlieae, aa 
we have said, deal with the eaploita and adventures of 
Lausetif a nephew of the King DhatmapalB 11 of 

GauTr 

These were the three centres*—ihe early fielda of the activi¬ 
ties of our poets in vernacular composition, /?£rrh Desa m the 
I6lh century cam e to the fare and dominated the great intellectual 
awakening brought about by Chaltanya* 

//. —The Patronage accQTlied to Kcrrnico/or IVfHen 

In the first chapter of this book, we indicated how the 
Hindu Courts, following the exainptea of Muslim chiefs and 
noblemen, extended their patronage to the Vernacular poets. 
Bengali gradually became a favourite vehicle for the expression of 
thought with scholarly people t ^lnd we scarcely hnd a poet of 
any renown who was not rewarded and patronised by some 
noble man. The Valsnava poets alone did not care for such 
patronage* but all others considered it a great privilege 
and honour to dedicate their poems to ihetr rich patrons.' 
extolling their qualities in terms of high-sounding pan^yric 
and poetry. 

We hnd Kavi Kankan patronised by Bankura Roy, Raja of 
Arrahi Braliman Bhunu at a very critical moment of his life, 
when 8 maunda of rice offered by the Raja to the famished 
members of the poet's family elicited his grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments which have found a place in the immortal poem of 
Chandi. But gradually the Rajas became more bountiful to the 
vemaculnr poets and towards the end of the 17th and the 
beginning of the 18th cetitury, we hnd vernacular writings of 
merit very considerably reworded. We have seen I list Raja 
Jay Narayan of Bhu-kailas made considerable sacrifices of 
lime and money to bring his translation of the Kaai Khanda to 
saiisfocloiy completion. He I ravelled in diflerent pans of the 
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counlry for a periotl of aix months In quest of MSS. of the Sanskrit 
poem. I'his journey in those 6»y8« made in a 
slyl^ befiting the rank of a Raja of hU high 
status, meant a very considerable expenditure. 
Besides this he had to mabtain for a long time nearly a dozen 
Pandits for the purpose. Raja JfCrisoQ Cltancbn's bounty towards 
classical learning was welbknown. His tiberat gifts to Bluirat 
Chandra and Rama Prasad, two gifted Vernacular poets of his 
time, is also not teas worthy of note, Bharat Chandra was 
appointed his Court-poet on Rs, 40 a month. This amount 
about the time of the battle of Plassey was not at all instgntficanl 
or small, when we see that Warren Hostings at a much later 
period drew a pay of Rs, 300 a month, os memba of the 
Council. Major Rcnnell^ as Survey General of India was in 1767 
granted a pay of Rs, 300 a month, and this amount was con¬ 
sidered to be unusually high requiring an elaborate explanation 
from the authorities I We find jay Chandra, a Raja of the 
Chittagong district, granting an allowance of Es. IQ per day to 
the poet Bhavani Nath for translating a poem called the 
Laksmana Digvijoya into Bengali verse- This book was compiled 
about the middle of the eighteenth century and must have 
occupied the poet for at least six months. Rs 3(K1 a month in 
those days must have been equal to at least 10 times its present 
value. 

Not only poets but even copyists of vernacular poems received 
a high remuneration for their labour, A copyist of the T8 Parvas 
of the Mahabharata by Kavindra Paramesvara wrote the follow*- 
ing concluding paragraph ai the close of liis MS. in 1714 A,D r — 

"This Mahahharala, containing 18 Parvas (copied by me) 
belongs to Sri Govinda Ram Roy. The total number of pages 
18 789. My name is Anantaram Sarma^—copyist. The 
femuncial ion promised is the maintenance of my family for life 
io a becoming style. On tins condition 1 have copied iJte work 


* M*>or Remiell'i 1(1* in A*t«ik S«ic»r*« JoudbI, N*. J, Vnl III, p Z 
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whh great caie. Beaidcs this, I have rccelvett rewards in cash; 
and orders for daily allowance and annual gifts have also been 
obtained. Good luct attend the donor. Saka (636—(124 6.5. 
This is the 25th day of Kariic. Finished on Thursday at noon, 
at Solagram—the native village of the copyist." This Solagram 
is in the District of Tippers and the MS. from which the above 
is fpioted now belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


///.—Peace artd Her Boon 

A peaceful adminiatration stimulates and nourishes intellec¬ 
tual activities ; and under British rule we are in enjoyment of the 
manifold benefits of peace. This has caused the rapid and 
aBtonishing growth of our prose within the past 
*»[ century. Bengali now heads the list of the 

Vernaculars of India in point of Its many- 
sided literary activities and general eTCcetlence. Many books 
written in our tongue have been translated into the Vo'naculars 
of other provinces of India; and the number of our readers is 
fast increasing, as the field and scope of our language are 
widening. Thb excellent result is in a large measure due to 
Bengal being the chief seat of Gavcminent. We have been in 
touch with the civilisation of the West earlier than other Pro* 
vinces. By the introduction of Bengali into our University, a 
healthy impetus has been given to the cause of Vernacular 
literature, and we may confidently hope that this will be produc¬ 
tive of strikingly good results. May my country steadily advance 
In her onward comae unirr the enlightened administration of our 
present Rulers. Om review of the Bengali Litecaiure, however, 
^ds with 1330. The trlrtoflan of a later epoch of thb literature 
will have to acknowledge with gratitude the deep debt which our 
tongue has owed to England and her people in comparatively 
recent times. 
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